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THE   SERAMPORE    MISSIION. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  period  had  now  arrived  to  which  the  Serampore 
missionaries  had  been  looking  forward,  with  anxious 
hope  for  relief  from  the  interruptions  and  an-  Rcnew*i  or  the  . 
noyances  to  which  they  had  been  subject  for  *"***""' 
seven  years.  The  charter  granted  to  the  Company  in 
1793  was  about  to  expire,  and  the  whole  question  of 
'  Indian  policy  was  to  be  brought  under  the  revision 
of  Parliament.  It  was  twenty  years  since  the  House  of 
Commons  had  locked  the  door  of  India  against  the 
introduction  of  Christian  and  secular  knowledge,  and 
giv^n  the  key  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  During  this 
long  period,  the  Court  had  systematically  resisted  every 
effort  to  unlock  it,  and  their  servants  in  India,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  their  prejudices,  though  in  some 
cases,  perhaps,  with  supererogatory  zeal,  had  recently 
ordered  the  banishment  of  eight  missionaries  from  the 
shores  of  India.  The  opposition  to  missions  which  had 
progressively  increased,  had  now  reached  a  point  at 
which  it  became  evident  that  without  legislative  inter- 
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ference,  Christian  truth  must  be  altogether  excludetl 
from  India.  As  the  period  approached  for  the  renewal 
of  the  charter.  Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues  redoubled 
their  importunity  witli  Mr.  Fuller  not  to  allow  the 
golden  opportunity  to  pass  without  a  vigorous  effort  to 
obtain  leg:d  permission  for  missionaries  to  proceed  direct 
to  India,  and  to  reside  and  to  itinerate  in  the  country 
without  molestation.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the 
question  of  the  charter  would  be  brought  forward  in 
1812,  and^Ir.  Fuller  went  up  to  London  in  April,  and 
met  the  representatives  of  the  different  bodies  engaged 
in  missions,  when  it  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  more 
expedient  to  make  their  application  to  (iovernment'in- 
dividually  than  collectively.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  held  a  meeting  towards  the  end  of  that  month, 
and  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  which  were  so  worded 
as  to  embrace  the  interest  of  all  other  missionary  bodies. 
Mr.  Fuller  printed  a  statement  of  the  Serampore  Mission 
and  translations,  and  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  every  member 
of  Parliament  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  the  question. 
On  the  9th  of  May,  he  waited  with  a  deputation  on  Mr. 
Perceval,  and  discussed  the  subject  of  missions  with  him. 
He  was  received  with  official  urbanity  and  reserve  ;  but 
the  result  of  the  interview  lefl  an  impression  rather  of 
hope  than  of  confidence  on  his  mind.  Mr.  Perceval  said 
that  although  he  was  unwilling  to  bring  the  question  of 
religious  rights  under  discussion  in  the  House,  yet  as 
the  new  charter  would  concede  various  privileges  to 
traders,  he  thought  a  general  protection  would  likewise 
be  extended  to  all  classes,  and  not  withheld  from  reli- 
gious teachers.  Five  days  after,  Mr.  Perceval  was  sliot 
by  Bellingham  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Liverpool,  whose  disposition 
towards  missions,  on  his  first  accession  to  power,  appeared 
to  be  even  more  favourable  than  that  of  his  predecessor. 
In   the  montli  of  July,  Mr.  Wilberforce,   Mr.  Grant, 
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Mr.  Babington,  and  others  waited  on  tiliu  on  the  su' 
of  India  Missions,  and  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
tiial  he  was  willing  to  concede  even  more  tlian  they  liad 
ventured  to  expect.  He  intimated  his  desire  to  sanction 
three  measures: — to  establish  seminai'ies  at  each  Presi- 
dency in  India  to  instruct  natives  for  the  ministry;  to 
f^rant  licenses  to  missionaries,  not  from  the  Court  of 
Directors,  but  from  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  to 
conseciBte  bishops  for  India. 

But  tlie  question  of  the  charter  was  not  introduced  in 
Parliament  during  the  year  ISI'2.  It  was  postponed  to 
the  following  year,  and  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  tlie  struggle  for  the  iulmission  of  mis- 
sionaries to  India  would  be  extraordinarily  severe.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  Anglo-Indians,  who  were  then  a  very 
formidable  body,  asserted  with  a  feeling  of  assurance 
bordering  on  arrogance,  that  any  attempt  to  evangelise 
India  would  infallibly  cost  us  the  empire.  The  majority 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  fully  participated  in  these  senti- 
mentii,  and  among  the  proprietors  of  India  stock  the 
friends  of  missions  formed  an  insignificant  minority.  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  than  wliom  few  men  better  understood  the 
temper  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  opinion  of  nine-tenths,  or  at  least  a  large 
m^ority  of  its  members,  would  be  against  any  motion 
which  the  friends  of  religion  might  make.  According  to 
Mr.  Charles  Grant,  "almostatl  men  of  influence  appeared 
to  think  and  act  on  the  conviction  that  duty  and  success 
lay  in  sligiiting  Christianity,  while  they  showed  the  most 
delicate  regard  to  the  wildest  superstitions  of  heathenism." 
The  periodical  press  was,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
opposed  to  tlic  introduction  of  the  Gospel  in  India.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  Ministry,  who  were  totally  devoid 
of  any  individual  sympathy  witli  missionary  efibrts,  were 
not  Ukely  to  make  any  chvalrous  attempt  to  carry  an  un- 
popuUir  measure.  They  were  personally  indifl'erent  to 
the  questiou,  and  officially  averse  to  the  agitation  of  it. 
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Such  was  the  general  state  of  feeling  when  the  contest 
began.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  Mr.  Fuller,  in 
Mr.  Fuiirr**  In.    conipanv  with  several  members  of  the  Com- 

Cervirw  with  the  •t«i  •  •  •itv^*/* 

ESSf^^cii?'*  nnttee,  obtanied  an  niterview  with  the  Earl  of 
iroi.  Buckinghamshire,  the  President  of  the  Board 

of  Control.  He  had  been  Governor  of  Madras  for 
several  years,  and  in  that  uncongenial  atmosphere  had 
imbibed  those  feelings  of  repugnance  to  missionary 
labours  which  at  tliat  time  characterised  nine-tenths  of 
the  public  functionaries  in  India.  Mr.  Fuller  explained 
to  him  the  wishes  of  the  Society,  and  urged  the  two  con- 
cessions which  they  considered  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  missions ;  liberty  of  access  to  the  country, 
and  legal  toleration  when  tliere.  With  regard  to  the  first 
request.  Lord  Buckinghamshire  said  *•  he  would  see  if  they 
could  be  accommodated.*'  As  to  the  second,  he  enquir^ 
what  further  toleration  they  wanted  in  India  than  they 
then  enjoyed.  Mr.  Fuller  said  that  the  toleration  they 
now  possessed  was  owing  to  the  mere  kindness  and 
liberality  of  the  public  authorities,  which  might  be  with- 
drawn at  any  time.  He  asserted  that  the  conduct  of  the 
missionaries  for  twenty  years  had  been  such  as  to  show 
that  they  were  worthy  of  this  consideration.  Lorc^ 
Buckinghamshire  admitted  that  their  conduct  had  been 
good;  but  questioned  whether  it  might  not  have  been 
less  correct  if  they  had  not  been  under  restraint.  Per- 
ceiving that  he  had  wounded  Mr.  Fuller's  feelings  by  this 
ungenerous  remark,  he  hastened  to  quality  it  by  saying 
that  he  only  meant  to  observe  that  their  zeal  might 
possibly  have  led  them  to  measures  injurious  to  the  peace 
of  society,  and  that  he  had  in  his  eye  at  the  time  the  fiict 
which  had  just  been  stated  to  him  that  a  missionary  had 
drawn  on  himself  the  insults  of  a  mob  in  Calcutta.  Mr. 
Fuller  replied,  that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the  occur- 
rence, and  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  one  of  the  Seram- 
pore  missionaries,  as  they  had  a  chapel  of  their  own  in 
Calcutta.     Lord  Buckinghamshire  then  asked  him  to  put 
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the  substance  of  liis  stateniL-nt  on  paper,  wliicli  he  did  th 
next  day,  adding  the  strongest  arguments  in  "liivour  of 
missions  wliicli  lie  could  compress  within  the  compass  of 
a  letter.  But  he  retired  from  the  interview  with  very 
liitnt  hopes  of  success.  '*  The  President  of  the  Board," 
he  writes  to  Serampore,  "  gave  us  no  encounigement. 
They  want  to  hold  you  at  their  discretion.  Our  hherty 
fo\ks  are  mud  for  getting  the  Rom;m  Catholics  into 
poicer,  but  tliey  are  very  coo!  as  to  obtaining  even 
toleration  for  you.  But  God  is  above  alb"  By  a 
.lingular  coincidence  of  time,  it  happened  that  only  two 
days  before  Lord  Buckinghamshire  asked  Mr.  Fuller 
what  further  toleration  he  couhi  desire  for  the  mis- 
sionaries, the  Government  of  India  bad  exemplified  the 
value  of  that  toleration  whicii  they  possessed  by  passing 
an  Order  in  Council  for  thedeportalionof  three  out  of  the 
six  tnisNionaries  residing  at  Serampore,  without  even  the 
pretext  of  their  having  done  anything  to  disturb  tlie  peace 
of  society.  The  toleration  which  the  President  of  the 
Board  considered  so  ample  for  the  missionaries  left  the 
local  Government  with  full  authority  to  seize  any  un- 
offending member  of  their  body,  and  send  him  down  the 
river  under  a  police  guard  to  be  embarked  for  England  in 
the  gunner's  mess,  leaving  his  wife  and  family  to  starve  in 
India.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Ward  justly  observed,  "the  tolera- 
tion of  a  toad." 

The  missionary  societies  were  now  on  the  alert.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
MinisUy.     A  deputation   from   the   London  | 

Society  waited  on  Lord  Liverpool,  who  in-  w"irt»"huirtiJ 
fbrmed   them  that  it  was  intended  to   "do  J^{p"'-      " 
sonietbing  for  Christianity  in  the  East,  per- 
haps in   the  form  of  an   ecclesiastical   establishment." 
The  Methodist  Missionary  Society  brought  their  quota 
of  influence  to  bear  on  the  question.     Mr.  Fuller  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  Lord  Liverpool,  and  considered 
him  friendly  to  their  cause.     He  gave  Mr.  Fuller  tlie 
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assurance  that  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  promote  their  views;  "but  we  cannot,"  he  added, 
"  allow  you  to  send  out  missionaries  without  leave ;  and 
when  there,  they  must,  in  common  with  merchants  and 
all  other  Europeans,  be  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment." Mr.  Fuller  said  he  did  not  object  to  their  being 
under  the  laws,  but  to  their  being  under  restraint,  and 
liable  to  deportation  on  mere  suspicion.  Lord  Liver- 
pool said  that  in  a  country  like  India,  in  which  our 
empire  was  one  of  opinion,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  Government  should  have  a  discretionary 
power  to  prevent  everything  which  in  their  opinion 
threatened  to  disturb  the  public  peace.  Mr.  Fuller 
urged,  that  to  remove  a  man  from  his  post  on  mere 
suspicion  was  very  arbitrary.  Lord  Liverpool  did  not 
deny  this  assertion,  but  replied,  that  it  was  not  peculiar 
to  missionaries,  but  common  to  all  Europeans ;  that 
whatever  was  done  by  the  Indian  Government,  or  any 
of  its  agents,  was  recorded  and  sent  home,  and  that  if 
the  Society  had  any  just  cause  of  complaint,  they  could 
obtain  redress,  either  by  an  application  to  the  Board  of 
Control,  or  through  their  own  friends  in  Parliament. 
Mr.  Fuller  complained  of  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  and  Lord  Liverjiool  assured  him  that  they 
should  not  be  left  in  future  in  their  hands,  but  be  placed 
under  the  direct  protection  of  His  Majesty*s  Govern- 
ment,  who,  he  was  free  to  say,  existed,  in  a  measure, 
by  public  opinion,  and  must  therefore  be  ever  alive  to 
the  interest  of  the  nation,  and  disposed  to  oblige  every 
honourable  body  of  men  who  composed  it.  **  In  short," 
writes  Mr.  Fuller,  "  we  were  almost  melted  down  with 
the  candour,  openness  and  kindness  of  Lord  Liverpool." 
Yet  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  was  far  better  acquainted  with 
the  diplomacy  of  Downing  Street,  writes  :  "The  Baptists 
have  got  nothing  from  Lord  Liverpool  but  fair  words, 
and  the  same  condition  in  substance  which  was  before 
mentioned,  except  that  Andrew  Fuller  represents,  per- 
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laps  mistakingly,  that  the  power  is  to  be  wholly  wii 
llic  BoartI  of  Control."  Far  different,  however,  was  the 
impression  created  on  Mr.  Fuller's  mind  by  his  inter- 
view with  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  ministerial  leader  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  to  whom  the  management  of  tlie 
Bill  was  entrusted.  Mr.  Fuller  could  not  fail  to  per- 
ccive  by  his  replies  that  there  was  no  disposition  to  grant 
aojf  but  the  most  limited  eoncessions,  and  that  even  they 
could  be  wrung  from  him  only  by  the  pressure  of  public 
iipinicin.  "  We  shall  probably  give  your  missionaries,"  said.. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  "liberty  to  jiroceed  to  India,  when 
llley  may  profess  their  own  faith."  "  That  is  a  degree 
liberty,"  replied  Mr.  Fuller,  "  wliich  I  can  obtain  any  day 
at  Constantinople  ;  but  from  a  Christian  Government,  we 
etrtaiiily  had  reason  to  expect  greater  liberality."  "  But," 
remarked  Lord  Castlereagii,  "  the  country  in  genera! 
Kcnis  to  be  indifferent  on  the  subject  of  India  missions ; 
*lialtver  interest  is  manifested  in  them  is  confined  to  two 
nrtliTM'  mis.sionary hollies."  "If,"  replied  Mr.Fuller,  "the 
ilecigion  of  the  question  is  to  depend  on  the  expression 
of  public  opinion,  and  that  be  considered  necessary  to 
secure  ns  the  privileges  we  seek,  your  Lordship  will 
won  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  how  lar  we  carry 
llie  sympathies  of  the  nation  with  us."  The  interview 
was  in  itself  imsatisfactory,  hut  it  served  the  purpose  of 
disclosing  to  Mr.  Fuller,  in  a  manner  he  could  not  mis- 
lake,  tlie  course  of  action  which  was  to  be  pursued. 
He  now  perceived  that  the  Ministry  would  grunt  no 
concessions  except  on  compulsion.  A  day  or  two  after, 
Mr.  Thompson,  the  member  tor  Hull,  and  one  of  the 
*>rmest  friends  of  the  missionary  cause,  informed  Mr. 
Puller  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  keep  Ins  eye  on 
every  movement,  that  there  v/aa  a  great  difference  of  opi- 
awQ  between  the  Ministry  and  the  India  House,  and  that 
rftiiey  came  to  an  accordance  regarding  the  provisions 
^Uiu  new  Bill,  it  would  be  hurried  through  the  IIouscv 
ut  any  time  being  aHbrded  for  the  presentation 
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petitions  on  behalf  of  the  missionary  cause,  and  thus 
all  hope  of  obtaining  greater  freedom  would  be  lost 
Mr.  Fuller  communicated  this  information  to  the  other 
missionary  bodies,  and  it  was  agreed  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  pour  in  petitions.  Happily  the 
Ministers  and  the  East  India  Company  did  not  come 
to  a  good  understanding,  and  the  cause  of  missions 
triumphed. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  Lord  Castlereagh   introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  House  the  measures  which  His  Ma- 
jesty's Minister  had  resolved  to  propose  for 
introduwt^he**    thc  futurc  covemmcnt  of  India.     He  passed  a 

Bill  without  any  ^  x      f       r^ 

Slwc"*''         high  encomium  on  the  East  India  Company 

who  had  created  an  empire,  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  comprising  fifty  millions  of 
people,  and  had  governed  it  on  principles  eminently  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  of  the  country.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  make  some  modifications  to  suit  the  neces- 
sities of  the  times.  The  salient  points  of  the  Bill  which 
he  proposed  were,  that  the  privileges,  authorities,  and 
immunities  heretofore  granted  to  the  Company  should  be 
continued  for  twenty  years  longer,  with  this  exception, 
that  the  trade  to  India  should  be  thrown  open  to  the 
mercantile  community  in  England,  that  Europeans  should 
be  allowed  to  resort  to  India,  under  licenses  from  the 
Court  of  Directors  or  the  Board  of  Control,  and  that 
the  Government  should  be  left  in  full  possession  of  the 
power  they  had  always  enjoyed  of  expelling  from  India 
every  one  whose  conduct  or  whose  views  might  be  con- 
sidered dangerous.  On  the  subject  of  religion.  Lord 
Castlereagh  said  that  it  was  unwise  to  enter  on  it  gene- 
rally, but  there  was  one  provision  which  appeared  neces- 
sary, "  even  for  the  sake  of  decency.*'  There  w^as  no 
sort  of  religious  control  over  the  chaplains,  and  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  could  not  receive 
the  benefit  of  those  parts  of  their  religion  to  which  epis- 
copal functions  were  necessary ;  for  example^  the  cere- 
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irtony    of    consecration.      He    hoped    tlie    House  would 

iiol  think  he  was  comliij;  out  with  a  great  ecclesiastical 

stabiishment.      It  would  amount  only  to  a  bi.sliop  and 

tliree  iirclideacons  to  .superintend  tlie  ciiaplaius  of  the 

different  settlements.     His  speech,  which  occupied  three 

hours,  proposed  no  concession  to  the  missionaries.    The 

bishop    and    archdeacons  were   intended    solely  for   the 

European  community  in  India.      Mr.  Wilberforce  then 

ro.se  and  expressed  his  regret  that  tlie  rcsohition  of  tlie 

House  of  the  I4lh  of  May,  1793,  relative  to  the  religious 

and  moral  instruction  of  India,  had  not  been  attended  to, 

and  he  stated  that  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  the  same 

power  for  twenty  years  to  come  in   the  hands  of  the 

Directors  who  had  set  their  faces  against  missions  for 

Iwcijly  years  past.     Mr.  Alexander  Baring,   afterwards 

lard  Ashburtoii,  said  "there  \va.s  great  up|>rehension  of 

risk  on  that  point,  and  that  a  question  of  such  magnitude 

ought  to  be  lefl  to  the  Government  of  the  country,  who 

*erc  better  acquainted  with    the    circumstances  which 

would  ensure  its  quiet  and  safety."      Lord  Castlereagh 

fliHr  concuned  in  Mr.  Baring's  views,  and  said  that  the 

subject  of  religion  was  oneof  equal  delicacy  and  import- 

*nce,  and   that   if    the     East    India    Company  did    not 

undereLind  what  was  best  (or  the  country,  he  was  sure 

Ihev  were  not  fit  to  govern  it ;  if  they  were  fit  to  govern 

il,  it  would  he  invidious  to  interfere  witli  them  in  the 

mode  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilberforce.     Lord  Castlereagh 

•ccmed  to  forget  that  the  same  argument  would  apply 

*ith  equal  force  to  tlie  commercial  innovations  he  had 

proposed,  and  prove  fatal  to  them.    The  conduct  of  Lord 

(■itsllereagh  in  studiously  omitting  to  make  any  provision 

ui  tlic  charter  in  favour  of  nussionaries,  and  his  avowed 

determination  to  leave    them   for    twenty  years   at   the 

inercy  of  the  India  House,  produced  its  jiatural  effect. 

Il  convinced  the  friends  of  the  missionary  cause  that 

nothing  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  Ministry,  except  by 

Such  an  expression  of  public  opinion  as  they  would  not 
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venture  to  resist  Had  the  other  provisions  of  the 
charter  accorded  with  the  views  of  the  Court  of  Directors^ 
the  Bill  would  have  been  passed  rapidly  through  all  iti 
stages.  But  they  were  as  much  dissatisfied  with  the  con* 
cessions  to  the  merchants  and  manu&cturers  as  the 
friends  of  missions  were  with  its  omissions.  The  £asl 
India  Company  resented  this  interference  with  the  exclu- 
sive privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed,  as  they  stated, 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  which  had  been 
confirmed  under  various  sovereigns  by  sixteen  Acts  oi 
Parliament.  They  considered  that  the  scheme  now  pro- 
]>osed  would  completely  overthrow  **  the  whole  fabric  oi 
the  Company,"  and  they  demanded  permission  to  bring 
forward  evidence  at  the  bar  of  the  House  to  establish  the 
impolicy  and  danger  of  the  innovations  proposed  h%  the 
Ministry.  There  was  also  a  general  feeling  among  the 
members  of  the  House  that  it  was  desirable  to  obtain 
fuller  information  on  the  subject  of  India,  which  was  but 
indifferently  understood  by  the  generation  which  suc- 
ceeded that  of  Pitt  and  Dundas,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheri- 
dan, who  had  made  it  their  study  for  many  years.  Lord 
Castlerejigh  w^s  therefore  constrained  to  accede  to  the 
request.  The  Directors  stated  that  their  witnesses  would 
not  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  for  more  than  six  days, 
but  the  evidence  was  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  six  weeks. 
The  examination  of  witnesses  during  this  protracted 
period  gave  time  for  rousing  the  religious  spirit  of  the 

country,  and  bringing  it  to  act  upon  Govem- 
^miui^     ment.     Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his  little  cabinet, 

consisting  of  Mr,  Grant,  Mr.  Stephen,  and  Mr. 
Babington,  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  enlighten 
and  to  stimulate  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  missions. 
Of  this  movement  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  the  life  ;  for  he 
considered  the  object  **  the  greatest  which  men  ever 
pursued,"  and  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  it  with  as 
much  ardour  and  animation  as  he  had  exhibited  on  the 
question  of  the  slave  trade.     He  felt  that  even  if  the 
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BfCinistiy  were  favourable,  they  would  be  overborne  in 
Parliament  unless  tlie  feelings  of  the  country  could  be 
unequivocally  expressed.     While  the  various  Dissenting 
bodies  were  engaged  in  getting  up  petitions  in  their  re- 
spective communities,  he  was  urging  the  same  duty  on 
the  members  of  his  own  churcli.     "  Let  it  not  be  said," 
he  writes,  "that  Dissenters  only  take  an  interest  in  the 
welfiire  of  mankind,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Church 
sre  not  zealous."     IJy  the  time  the  evidence  was  com- 
pletcd,  the  voice  of  the  countiy  had  become  irresistible. 
During  this  memorable  period,   Mr.  Fuller  was  at  his 
post,  exciting  the  /eal  and  organising  tlie  operations  of 
the  members  of  his  ovni  denomination.     In  a  letter  to  his 
friends  atSerampore,  at  this  time,  he  says,  "  Lord  Cststle- 
reagh's  declaration  lo  leave  the    missionary  question  in 
the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Directors  operated  like 
electric  shock  through  (he  country,  and  united  all  thi 
friends  of  missions  in  a  determination  to  petition  the 
Hoiisc  of  Commons  without  delay.    Churchmen,  Method- 
ists, Dissenters,  and  almost  every  party  in  Scotland  were 
■n  alive,  and  pouring  in  such  a  flood  of  petitions  as  was 
Kareely  ever  seen.     For  eight  or  ten  weeks  the  legii 
btare  was  overwhelmed  with  them;  and  Lord  Castle-' 
reagh  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  he  feared  they  should 
have  to  throw  the  poor  bishop  overboard,  like  another 
Jonah,  to  appease  the  storm."    M'ithin  a  week  after  Lord 
Cattiereagh  had  introduced  tlie  Resolutions  and  ignored 
nttssions,  a  large  and  influential  meeting  was  held  at  the 
London  Tavern,  with  Lord  Gambier  in  the  chair,  when 
it  was  resolved,  "  That  this  meeting  feels  it  to  be  a  sacred 
obligation  to  procure  such  provision  in  the  new  charter 
a*  miglit  atibrd  an  opening  for  the  gradual  communication 
of  our  superior  religious  light  and  social  improvements  to 
the  natives,  and  sufficient  opportunities  lor  missionaries 
to  resort  to   India  tor  these  puqioses,  and  prevent  the., 
obstruction  of   their  endeavours,   as  long  as   they  con- 
themselves  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  mai 
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It  was  also  resolved  to  present  a.  petition  to  Parliament 
embodying  these  resolutions ;  and  a  permanent  committee 
of  twenty-eight  gentlemen,  of  all  sects  and  parties,  was 
appointed  to  carry  tlie  object  into  effect,  and  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  question.    At  an  early  period  of  the 
session,  the  Court  of  Directors  printed  the  papers  con- 
nected with  the  transactions  of  1807,  in  connection  with 
the  Serampore  missionaries,  and  presented  a  copy  of  them 
to  each  member  of  Parliament     The  object  of  this  proce- 
dure was  to  demonstrate  the  impolicy  of  admitting  mis- 
sionaries into  India,  by  a  reference  to  the  misconduct  of 
the  Serampore  missionaries.     These  papers  included  the 
communication  made  to  the  Court  by  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral  in  Council  regarding  the  proceedings  of  Dr.  Carey 
and  his  colleagues,  and  the  unauthenticated  translation 
which  had  been  made  of  the  tracts  by  their  enemies.     It 
was  an  ex  parte  statement.     If  an  opportunity  had  been 
afforded  the  missionaries  of  defending  themselves  from 
the  assertions  made  by  Government  to  justify  an  act  of 
unexampled  severity  and  injustice,  they  would  have  been 
able  effectually  to  neutralise  these  representations.     If 
they  had  been  allowed  to  examine  the  hostile  version  of 
the  tracts,  they  might  easily  have  corrected  the  sinister 
impression  it  was  calculated  and  intended  to  produce. 
But   the   Serampore   missionaries,   whose  alleged  delin- 
quencies were  now  to  be  urged  as  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  against  missions  in  India,  were  thus  exposed  to 
censure  and  condemnation  behind  their  backs,  by  the 
statements  of  those  who  had  oppressed  them. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  the  House  resolved  itself  into 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  receive  the  evidence 
ETidenceofwir.  ^^^^  Court  of  Dircctors  had  mustered  with 
reo  Hatting*.  great  diligcncc  to  support  their  views,  and  to 
resist  all  innovation,  religious,  political  or  commerciaL 
Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Randle  Jackson  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  as  Counsel  on  the  part  of  the  Company, 
and  opened  the  examination  by  a  series  of  interrogatories 
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which  had  heen  previously  prepared,  after  which  the 
witnesses  were  questioned  by  the  iiienibers  flieniselves. 
Warrt'ii  Hastings  was  the  first  witness  called  in.  The 
House  rose  in  a  hody  as  he  entered,  and  paid  a  sponta- 
neous homage  to  tiie  greatest  of  Indian  riders.  But  it 
was  twenty-seven  years  since  he  had  left  India,  and  hfs 
opinion  on  the  management  of  the  trade,  the  admission 
^  Europeans,  and  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  was 
simply  a  reproduction  of  tlie  views  universally  entertained 
ill  India  on  these  subjects,  during  the  tliirty  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  buttle  of  Plassey  and  the  close  of 
Ills  administration,  —  the  dark  age  of  our  Indian  policy, 
tlic  age  (if  contracted  views  and  gigantic  prejudices. 
Warren  Hastings  was  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he 
hbself  acted,  but  he  Iiad  not  kept  himself  on  a  level 
with  the  advancing  liberality  of  the  times,  while  he  rus- 
licited  at  Daylesford.  When  questioned  regarding 
nissions,  he  said  he  remembered  a  worthy  gentleman 
■who  bore  the  character  of  a  missionary,  Mr.  Schwartz 
intlie  Carnatic,  and  another  in  Bengal,  he  did  not  know 
whether  lie  could  call  luma  missionary,  Mr.  Kiernander; 
Ik  also  remembered  his  conversion  of  one  Indian, 
liecause  it  was  aimoiniced  with  great  jjomp  and  parade  — 
wie  of  llie  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  having  stood 
ii*  sponsor.  He  also  remembered  a  Catholic  })riest  who 
Raided  near  Dacca,  and  had  about  him  a  large  dock  of 
neo  whom  he  called  Christians;  but  they  were  Ciiristians 
V&y  in  name  and  dress,  and  the  priest  was  ignorant  of 
the  common  language  of  the  country.  On  hearing  this 
llhiaion  to  the  dress  of  the  converts,  some  member  from 
ibc  manulacturing  districts  enquired  whether  the  clothes 
Aey  wore  were  of  European  manufacture,  and  Mr. 
Httings  rephed  that  he  had  never  seen  them,  and  he 
ipestioned  whether  they  had  any  garments  at  all,  more 
tJun  the  most  necessary  and  scanty  portion  of  dress 
belonging  to  that  order  of  uatives.  He  stated  that  if 
Ehis  tenure  of  office,  the  missionaries  had  demeaned 
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themselves  properly,  he  should  have  taken  no  notice  of 
them,  but  if  they  had  given  any  occasion  to  a  belief  that 
the  Government  itself  tacitly  encouraged  their  designs, 
then,  from  an  apprehension  of  the  consequences  such  a 
belief  would  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  he 
should  have  recalled  them  to  Calcutta,  and,  if  necessary, 
compelled  them  to  quit  the  country.  One  of  the 
advocates  of  the  Court  now  endeavoured  to  turn  the 
Missionary  Blue  Book  to  account,  and  asked  Mr. 
Hastings  whether  in  his  opinion  it  was  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  British  Empire  to  allow  missionaries  to 
preach  publicly,  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  the 
native  Indians,  that  Maliomet  was  an  impostor,  or  to 
speak  in  opprobrious  terms  of  the  brahmins  and  thdr 
religious  rites.  Mr.  Hastings  replied  that  it  was  not 
consistent  with  the  security  of  the  Empire  to  treat  the 
religions  established  in  the  country  with  contempt,  and 
that  if  such  a  declaration  of  war  was  made  between  the 
professors  of  our  religion  and  those  of  the  established 
religions  of  the  country,  he  knew  not  what  would  be  the 
consequences. 

Lord  Teignmouth  was  then  called  in,  and  asked  the 
same  insidious  question  regarding  the  public  preaching 
Of  i^rd  Tdgn-  in  which  Mahomet  was  described  as  an  im- 
"**"*•  postor,  and  the  brahmins  and  their  religious 

rites  were  vilified,  to  which  he  replied  that  the  practice 
of  preaching  publicly  the  doctrines,  as  stated  in  the 
question,  would  be  attended  with  danger,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  at  all  necessary  that  such  doctrines  should  be 
publicly  preached  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the 
natives,  and  that  as  far  as  Jiis  experience  went,  there  was 
nothing  offensive  to  the  people  of  India  in  the  character 
of  a  missionary.  He  admitted  that  the  dangers  attend- 
ing an  indiscreet  zeal  would  be  considerable,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  there  were  proofs  that  a  judicious  and 
prudent  zeal  might  be  exercised  effectually,  and  to  the 
conversion  of  the  natives.     He  was  asked  whether  he 
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was  not  aware  that  an  opinion  prevailed  in  India  that  in 
was   ihc    intention    of  Government   to   take    means   to 
convert  Oic  natives,  and  he  answered  tliat  he  had  never 
Iicanl    it    or   suspected    it.     Then    came    the   question 
wtietlier  he  had  not  heard  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  c  ~ 
tlic  Vellore  nuitiny,   in   which  a  British  regiment  wat 
massacred,  was  an  opinion  of  that  kind.     He  said  he  had" 
seen  tiie  assertion  in  print  in   England,  and  iiad  taken 
some  pains  to  examine  it,  and  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
it  was  totally  without  foundation.     The  questions  werej 
varied  with  mucli  ingenuity,  in  the  hope  of  extracting 
from  him  an   admission  that  missionary  efforts  would* 
be  attended  with  political  danger  j  but  lie  was  not  to  be 
tiirawn  oH'  his  ^lard.     "  Should  any  provision,"  said  one 
ot'tlic  Company's  [jartizans,   "he  made  in  an  Act  of 
l^riiament,  empowering  missionaries  to  go  to  India  to 
Convert  the  Hindoos,  would  it  not  be  a  document  placed 
in  the  Iiimds  of  our  enemies,  of  the  agents  of  France,  of 
*hich  they   would  make  an  ample  handle   to  set   the 
country  in  a  blaze?"     Lord    Teignmouth   replied  that 
neillier   the    agents    of  France,    nor   any    other    public 
aiemios,  would  be  able  to  make  tliat  use  of  it.     "  Your 
Lordsliip  does  not  think,  then,  that  if  the  Hindoos  were 
possessed    with    an    idea  that  we  had   an    intention    of 
changing  their  religion,  and  converting  them  to  Christi- 
anity, it  would  be  attended  with  any  Irad  consequences 
Wall?"     Lord  Teignmouth  replied  that  both  Hindoos  J 
Md  Mahomedans  had  the  experience  of  many  years,  that! 
wery  attention  had  been  paid  to  their  prt^udiccs,  civil  ' 
md  religions,  and  that  the  freest  toleration  was  allowed 
them,  and  he  did  not  think  that  they  could  be  brought 
to  believe  that  tliis  Govertmient  ever  meant  to  impose! 
on  them  the  religion  of  this  country.     He   was  then  I 
questioned,  directly,  whether  he  knew  of  any  missiona-  , 
rica  who  had  conducted  themselves  indiscreetly,  and  he 
rniUed  that  he   remembered   some  years   ago   to  have 
"*"  '  of  one  or  two  instances  of  alleged  misconduct  in 
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the  missionaries,  but  he  did  not  recollect  of  what  nature 
they  were ;  probably  instances  of  indiscreet  zeal.  At  the 
close  of  his  examination  he  stated  that  he  certainly  was 
of  opinion  that  missionaries  might  be  sent  to  India  with 
perfect  safety  to  the  Government,  and  that  there  had 
now  been  missionaries  for  seventeen  years  in  Bengal, 
who  had  circulated  numerous  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
and  many  religious  pamphlets  in  the  dialects  of  India 
without  exciting  any  alarm  among  the  natives. 

The  next  witness  was  Mr.  Cowper,  who  had  been  in 
the  Civil  Service  in  Bengal  from  1770  to  1800,  and  for 
ten  years  of  that  period  a  member  of  Council 
He  was  asked  what  would  be  the  political  effect 
of  sending  out  a  bishop  and  three  archdeacons.  He 
replied,  that  two  days  before  he  should  have  said  that, 
provided  the  utmost  care  was  observed  in  the  selection  of 
proper  persons  for  those  situations,  and  it  was  expressly 
understood  that  there  was  no  intention  to  interfere  in  any 
form  with  the  religion  of  the  natives,  he  could  see  no 
objection,  or  very  little,  to  it ;  but  his  opinion  had  been 
completely  altered  by  some  publications  he  had  just  seen 
in  the  papers.  He  then  read  to  the  Committee  the 
notice  in  the  **  Morning  Post  *'  of  the  meeting  held  at 
the  London  Tavern,  at  which  Lord  Gambier  presided ; 
and  he  assured  the  Committee  that  the  first  resolution, 
that  **  there  were  more  than  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants 
subject  to  the  British  empire  in  India,  under  the  influence 
of  inhuman  and  degrading  superstitions,  which  form  an 
effectual  bar  to  their  civilization,**  would  excite  a  general 
ferment  among  the  Hindoos,  who  would  infer  that  tlie 
new  establishment  was  intended  to  aid  in  their  con- 
version. On  being  asked  what,  in  his  opinion,  would  be 
the  probable  result  of  any  attempts  at  conversion,  whether 
by  missionaries  or  other  means,  he  said  that  if  the  mission- 
aries went  into  the  country,  as  they  had  hitherto  done^ 
without  any  authority  or  support  from  Government,  they 
would  make  no  converts,  and  do  no  mischief;  but  if  they 
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»erp  sent  to  India  under  the  aulliority  of  Government,  the 
utmost  danger  to  our  dominion  would  be  the  con- 
legiiencc,  and  Uiat  it  wouhl  be  followed  by  our  expulsion 
ftom  Bengal,  and  all  our  Indian  possessions.  Mr.  Cowper 
MOn  bL-came  sensible  that  he  had  gone  too  far  in  reference 
to  missionary  efforts  unaided  by  the  state,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  quality  his  evidence  by  stating  in  reply  to 
inWquent  questions  put  by  the  friends  of  missions,  that 
[h  the  advertisement  in  the  "  Morning  Post"  might 
i|y  anything  of  the  nature  of  compulsion,  either 
part  of  Ciovernment  or  individuals,  yet,  com- 
itli  the  establishment  of  a  bishopric,  it  might  be 
by  the  natives  of  India  into  a  design  on  the 
the  Government  to  interfere  witJi  their  religion  j 
nothing  was  so  likely  to  procure  the  expulsion 
Inglish  from  India  as  any  such  interference  with 
ligious  tenets.  He  further  asserted  that  the  mere 
of  the  subject  to  Parliament  would  tend  to 
ic  greatest  alarm  among  the  Hindoos  and  en- 
oar  empire ;  and  that  such  feelings  of  alarm 
it  be  sufficiently  guarded  against  even  by  an 
lisavowal  in  the  Act  of  any  intention  to  use  force 
lulsion.  Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Cowper,  while 
't  of  Directors  baffled  every  attempt  to  introduce 
lity  into  India,  Parliament  was  to  be  precluded, 
,of  losing  the  empire,  from  receiving  so  mucii  as 
"lion  to  permit  missionaries  to  resort  to  it,  though 
"  with  the  state,  because  the  simple  mooting 
'a  question  in  the  British  senate  would  alarm  the 
The  Imperial  Parliament  was  therefore  to  be 
in  the  exercise  of  its  indefeasible  right  to  make 
It  inquiries  regarding  our  eastern  empire  from 
to  a  bigoted  and  debased  priesthood,  who  were 
le  engaged  in  burning  hundreds  of  living  widows 
loeral  pile. 

lext  witness  examined  was   Mr.  Graham,    who 
thirty-nine  years  of  his  official  life  in  Bengal, 
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and  quitted  it  in  1808.     In  the  course  of  his  examina- 
tion he  stated  that  it  was  a  custom  of  the  Gentoos  to 

devote  themselves  as  voluntary  victims  before 
the  temple  of  Jugunnath  to  be  crushed  to  death 
under    the  car  of  the    idol,  and  he  admitted  that  the 
Government   had  interfered   to  check  the  practice  by 
persuasion,  and  that  this  mode  of  interference  had  pro- 
duced no  insurrection  or  disturbance.     He  was  therefore 
asked  whether  similar  persuasion  might  not  be  successful 
in   correcting   other  religious   prejudices    without  pro- 
ducing any  ill  consequences.     But  he  was  determined 
to  make  no  admission  which  might  give  any  support  to  the 
missionary  cause,  and  he  replied  that  if  that  persuasion 
were  constantly  resorted  to,  it  might  create  disaffection. 
He  was  asked  by  Mr.  Stephen  whether  there  was  any 
act  of  faith  which  the  Hindoos  held  in  greater  venera- 
tion than    self-devotion  at   Jugunnath.  '  Upon  this  the 
Chairman    desired  the  witness  to  withdraw,  and  stated 
to  the  Committee  his  serious  doubts  whether  the  course 
they  were  pursuing  was  not  defective  in  point  of  form. 
There  were  no  allusions  in  the  ministerial  propositions 
either  to  the  mythology  of  the  heathen  or  the  policy  of 
attempting  their  conversion.     But  the  members  friendly 
to  the  missionary  cause  insisted  that  the  last  resolution 
regarding   the  appointment  of  a  bishop  formed  a  suffi* 
cient  ground  for   the   questions  which  had  been  put, 
relative  to  the  practicability  of  propagating  Christianity 
in  India.     Mr.  Wilberforce  spoke  in  favour  of  the  course 
of  examination  they  were  pursuing,  and  maintained  that 
it  was  right  to  devise  the  best  means  of  instructing  the 
inhabitants  of  India  in  that  religion  through  which  we 
expected  to  enjoy  happiness  in  the  next  world.    On  thisi 
Sir  Henry  Montgomery,  a  retired  Madras  civilian,  said 
that  the   massacre   of  three    or  four   hundred   English 
soldiers  in  an  Indian  fortress  ought  to  act  as  a  warning 
against  interfering   with   the   religion  of  the  people  d 
India.     Mr.  Peter  Moore  also  affirmed  that  the  religious 
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(irtjadice^  of  the  natives  were  so  strong,  tliat  any  such 
mterTereiice  woillil  lead  to  a  general  massacre. —  But  the    \ 
mincss  was  called  in,  and  the  religious  interrogatories    I 
were  continued.     Mr.  Graham  stated  that  great  clanger 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  attempts  of  individuals 
to  promote  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  they  might  appear 
to  come  from  authority  j  that  it  was  forty  years  since 
the  wisdom  of  the  House  had  passed  an  Act  piotecting 
tlie  natives  in  the  exercise  of  their  laws  and  religion,  and 
that  after  this  long  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous   than  any  interference  which 
cwld  alarm  them  for   the    continuance  of  it.     As  Mr. 
Gnham  \v:is  the  only  witness  examined,  who  Iiad  been    j 
in  India  in  1HD7.  he  was  asked  whetlier  he  knew  any-    | 
thing  of  any   insurrection,  or  any  popular  commotion, 
flCCasioned  by  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  to  preach 
Chriatianity   in  Calcutta,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  a 
ncollection  that  the  same  year  in  which  he  left  India  i 
one  of  the  missionaries,  whose  name  he  had  forgotten,  I 
Wait  to  a  place  called   Chitpore,    and  endeavoured  to  I 
preach  to  the  people,  and  it  ended  in  an  affray,  but  what  I 
■ere  the  conscqiifnccs  he  did  not  know.  I 

No  further  attempt  was  made  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  I 
IhewilDesses  brought  forward  by  the  India  House,  re- J 
"  ig  the   introduction   of  Christianity   in  I 

Of  the  four  who  had  been  questioned   iif.?^°Mm"(lll  1 
subject,  only  one,  Lord  Teignmouth,  I 

.mitted  that  the  Gospel  might  be  preached  there,  % 
id  by  the  state,  without  risking  the  loss  of  the 
.  The  House,  after  this,  agreed  that  religion 
be  left  out  of  the  examination,  and  this  resolution 
ipted  by  the  Lords  a  few  days  later.  In  this 
ion  also,  the  friends  of  missions  fully  concurred.  . 
felt  assured  tliat  nine  out  often  of  the  witnesses  of 
lurt  would  be  hostile  to  their  cause,  and  that  it 
iter  to  rest  it  "  on  the  notorious  facts  of  the  case, 
the  plain  and  undeniable  obligation  it  involved." 


EridenoeorSlr 
Thomas  Mimro. 
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The  evidence  of  these  retired  servants  of  the  Company 
painfully  exemplified  the  fact,  that  a  long  residence  in 
India,  amid  heathen  associations,  had  not  only  blunted 
every  Christian  sympathy,  but  created  a  feeling  of  per- 
sonal hostility  to  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  native  super- 
stitions. This  was  still  further  illustrated  by  the  subsequent 
evidence  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  enlightened  of 
the  public  functionaries  in  India,  Colonel,  afterwards 
Sir  Thomas,  Munro,  the  renowned,  though 
perhaps  over-estimated,  governor  of  Madras. 
In  answer  to  a  question  on  the  colonisation  of  India,  he 
volunteered  the  most  extravagant  panegyric  on  the 
Hindoo  character  and  institutions,  and  said  that  "if  a 
good  system  of  agriculture,  unrivalled  manufacturing 
skill,  a  capacity  to  produce  whatever  might  contribute  to 
convenience  or  luxury,  schools  established  in  every  village, 
the  general  practice  of  hospitality  and  charity  among 
each  other,  and  above  all,  a  treatment  of  the  female  sex  full 
of  confidence,  respect,  and  delicacy,  were  among  the  signs 
which  denoted  a  civilised  people, — then  the  Hindoos  were 
not  inferior  to  the  natives  of  Europe ;  and  if  civilisation 
were  to  become  an  article  of  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, he  was  convinced  that  England  would  greatly  benefit 
by  the  import  cargo."  Such  sentiments  from  men  who 
occupied  the  most  responsible  situations  in  the  govern- 
ment of  British  India  could  not  be  regarded  without  re- 
gret, but  it  was  in  some  degree  mitigated  by  the  reflection 
that,  when  such  kindliness  of  feeling  was  manifested 
towards  a  conquered  people,  there  could  be  no  disposition 
to  make  political  power  an  instrument  of  oppression. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  not  to  lament  this 
morbid  admiration  of  the  institutions  of  Hindooism, 
because  its  practical  tendency  was  to  perpetuate  the  moral 
and  religious  degradation  of  India,  and  to  impede  the 
progress  of  Christian  civilisation. 

The  evidence  terminated  on  the  27th  of  May.     During 
the  eight  weeks  of  its  continuance,  the  table  of  the  House 
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J»il  been  covered  with  petitions  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
Wissions.  They  streamed  in,  night  after  night,  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  large  piibHc  bodies 
an^  individual  congregations,  from  influential  Iron^i^t^^i 
towns  and  retired  hamlets,  and  from  Christians 
ofo'ery  denomination,  demanding  with  a  unanimous  voice, 
that  India  should  be  opened  to  the  Gospel  by  an  express 
provision  in  the  Bill  then  before  Parliament.  The  peti- 
liwis  amounted  to  nine  hundred,  a  greater  number  than, 
it  appears,  had  ever  been  presented  on  any  former  occa- 
sion. This  unequivocal  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the 
coMtiluencies  produced  a  salutary  impression  on  the 
Home.  Nor  was  the  ministry  backward  in  perceiving' 
llm  llic  country  had  taken  the  question  into  its  own 
hands,  and  that  the  wisest  course  was  to  swim  with  the 
stnaun.  Mr.  Wilberforce  records  in  his  Diary,  on  the 
*6lh  of  May,  that  "  Lord  Buckinghamshire  acceded 
to  our  terms,  and  on  the  following  day  Lord  Castlereagh 
a|;reed  to  Lord  Buckinghamshire's,  and  to  an  arrangement 
fiirlhe  Christianising  resolutions,  (ar  surpjissing  my  expec- 
luions."  It  was  the  petitions  which  had  worked  this 
lUipicious  change,  and  to  them,  and  to  ihem  alone,  is  to 
be  aUributed  the  great  improvement  manifested  in  the 
time  of  Lord  Castlereagli's  speech,  when  he  rose  on  tli 
SIfit  of  May,  and  brought  forward  his  revised  resolutions. 
The  13tb  Resolution  ran  thus:  "It  is  the  opinion  of 
Ah  Conimitlce  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  country  to  pro- 
:e  Uic  interests  and  happiness  of  the  native  inhabitints 
British  dominions  in  India,  and  that  such  measures 
to  be  adopted  as  may  tend  to  the  introduction 
tliem  of  uselid  knowledge,  and  of  religious  and 
improvement.  That,  in  furtherance  of  tlie  above 
sufficient  facilities  shall  be  afforded  by  law  to 
IS  desirous  of  going  to  and  remaining  in  India  for 
>se  of  accomplishing  these  benevolent  designs  : 
led  always,  that  the  authority  of  the  local  govern- 
respecting  the  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  the 
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interior  of  the  country  be  preserved,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  Government,  on  which  the  natives 
of  India  have  hitherto  relied  for  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  be  inviolably  maintained," .  The  debate  on  this 
Resolution  was  postponed  until  the  other  clauses  had 
been  disposed  of,  and  it  was  not  brought  forward  in 
Committee  before  the  22nd  of  June.  On  that  day  the 
great  question  was  solemnly  debated  in  the  House  of 
Commo.ns,  far  exceeding,  in  the  importance  and  magni- 
tude of  its  results,  the  measure  of  opening  the  trade  of 
India  to  public  enterprise,  or  continuing  it  as  a  monopoly, 
and  of  substituting  Manchester  cottons  for  India  piece 
goods;  — the  question  whether  the  light  of  divine  truth 
and  secular  knowledge  should  continue  to  be  excluded 
from  the  inhabitants  of  India.  Lord  Castlereagh  intro- 
duced the  subject  in  a  speech  which  plainly  indicated  the 
feeling  of  compulsion  under  which  he  was  acting,  no  less 
than  his  contemptuous  indifference  to  the  spiritual  im- 
provement of  India.  He  said  that  great  misconception 
and  misrepresentation  had  gone  forth  on  this  subject, 
which  he  was  anxious  to  correct.  It  was  supposed  that 
Government  intended  to  encourage  an  unrestrained  and 
unregulated  resort  of  persons  to  India  with  religious 
views,  but  this  would  not  be  consonant  with  the  security 
and  tranquillity  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  east.  The 
Ministry  did,  however,  think  that  no  danger  would  arise 
from  allowing  a  certain  number  of  persons  to  proceed  as 
missionaries  to  India,  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  and  the  control  of  the  Board.  He  carefully 
abstained  from  any  reference  to  the  unexampled  influx 
of  petitions  which  had  forced  this  conviction  on  his  mind, 
although  he  was  reported  to  have  exclaimed  one  evening, 
when  more  than  twenty  were  successively  presented, 
"  This  is  enough,  Mr.  Fuller."  He  simply  stated,  as  his 
reason  for  bringing  forward  such  a  proposal,  that  the 
House  had  adverted  to  the  interests  of  religion  in  India 
in  one  of  the  resolutions  of  1793,  and  as  the  subject  had 
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been  frequently  alluded   to   in  the  present  debates, 
would  sctun  :ts  if  they  were  less  disposed  than  formerly  to 
(because  of  Christianity  were  a  proposition  of  the  nature 
contained  in  the  Resolution  not  to  be  made.     "  He  did 
nnl  think  there  was  any  ground  for  supposing  iliat  any 
dread  would  be  created  in  the  minds  of  the  Hindoos. 
Tlie  voyage  to  India  was  long,  and  the  expense  of  it 
great,  and  he  was  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  proselytism  was  not  so  exuberant  in  our  times 
as  to  tempt  any  very  alarming  number  of  persons  to  pro- 
c«d  on  religious    missions   to  India.      What   progress 
Ciiriitinnity  might  make,  it  was  impossible  for  him,  who 
had  never  been  in  India,  to  say."    Sir  Henry  Montgomery 
oppoaeti  the  motion.     He  said  that  he  had  been  twenty 
yeus  in  India,  and  had  never  known  an  instance  of  any 
coitvert  being  made,  except  one  who  was  converted  bj 
"  tliat  very  respectable  individual,  Mr.  Schwartz."     In  hi 
opnion,  the  Hindoo  religion  was  pure  and  unexception- 
able.   The  immolation  of  widows  was  no  more  a  religious 
rite  tlian  suicide  was  a  part  of  Christianity.    If  we  wished 
to  convert  the  natives  of  India,  we  ouglit  first  to  reform 
Our  own  people  there,  who  at  present  only  gave  them  an 
esainple  of  lying,  swearing,  drunkenness,  and  other  vices. 
The  mutiny  at  Vellore  arose  from  a  suspicion  of  a  design 
to  change  the  religion  of  the  country;    the  missionaries 
■*prc  not  the  cause  of  it,  but  if  they  were  allowed  to  act 
vilhout  restriction  in  India,  there  would  be  a  repetition 
•flhe  scenes  at  Vellore  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
lie  was  more  anxious  to  save  tlie  lives  of  thirty  thousand 
ofliis  fellow-country  men  in  India,  than  to  save  the  souls 
of  all  the  Hindoos  by  making  them  Christians  at  sucli  a 
pice. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  then  rose  and  delivered  that  mag- 
lificent  speech  in  support  of  the  missionary  cause  which 
prwliiced  so  powerful  an  effect  at  the  time,  mt  wmioirorcv 
On!  which  will  be  read  with  increased  interest,  ''™"'''  I 

•  the  triumphs  of  tlic  cause  he  advocated  are  succes- 
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sively  multiplied.     It  recalled  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
the  noblest  of  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  slave, 
while  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake  seemed  to 
give  expansion  to  his  views  and  fervour  to  his  eloquence. 
Never  did  he  speak  with  greater  power,  or  produce  a 
greater  impression.     **  The  unavoidable  prolixity  of  his 
details  was  relieved  by  flashes  of  the  brightest  eloquence.** 
One  who  was  opposed  to  his  missionary  views  has  stated 
that,  with  "a  just  confidence  in  his  powers,  he  ventured 
to  broach  the  hackneyed  subject  of  Hindoo  conversion. 
He  spoke  three  hours,  but  nobody  seemed  to  be  fatigued; 
all,  indeed,  were  pleased,  some  with  the  ingenious  arti- 
fices of  manner,  but  most  with  the  glowing  language  of 
the  heart."     Mr.  Wilberforce  opened  his  speech  by  an 
allusion  to  the  resolution  he  had  proposed  in  1793,  which 
might  serve  to  show  that  he  was  not  treating  of  a  subject 
of  which  lie  was  ignorant.     Before  he  entered  upon  his 
argument  he  was  anxious  to  clear  away  a  misconception 
which  had  arisen,  and  to  assure  the  House  that  in  the 
work  of  conversion  he  abjured  all  idea  of  compulsion, 
and  disclaimed  all  use  of  the  authority  or  even  influence 
of  Government.     He  then  took  up  the  assertion  of  his 
opponents,  that  the  natives  of  India  were  so  firmly,  so 
unalterably  attached  to  their  own  religious  opinions  and 
practices,  that  their  conversion  was  impracticable,  and  he 
met  it  by  a  reference  to  the  numerous  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  violation  of  their  practices, — to  the 
spread  of  the  religion  of  Nanuk,  of  Mahomedanisni,  and 
of  Christianity.     Mr.  Wilberforce  then  proceeded  to  deal 
with  the  assertion  that  the  Hindoos  were  so  good,  and 
their  morals  so  pure,  so  much  purer  than  our  own,  that 
any  attempt  to  communicate  to  them  our  religion  and 
morality  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  superfluous,  perhaps  a 
mischievous  attempt.     He  laid  down  the  general  position 
that  there  never  yet  was  a  country  on  which  the  light  of 
Christianity  had  not  shone  which  was  not  found  to  be  in 
a  state  of  the  grossest  moral  darkness,  debased  by  prin^ 
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ciples,  practices,  and  manners  the  most  flagitious  and! 
cruel;  anil  tliat  the  natives  of  India  liad  from  the  earliest 
times  groaned  under  the  double  yoke  of  political  and 
moral  despotism.     Regarding  the  moral  character  of  the 
utivcs  he  brought  forward  various  quotations  from  Hal- 
bed,  Bemier,  Scrafton,  Orme,  Governor  Holwell.  Clive, 
"Vcrelst,  and  Lord  Teignmoutli,  from    Sir  John    Mac- 
phcrson,    Lord  CornwaUis,  and  Tamerlane,   and,   lastly, 
fiwn  the  replies  given  by  the  various  public  function- 
aries in  India  to  the  interrogatories  of  Lord  Wellesley. 
Ffom  these  diversified  and  independent  sources  of  in- 
Icnnation  he  deduced  the  fact,  that  the  Hindoos  were  in 
that  stale  of  moral  degradation  wliicli  Christianity  alone 
Was  capable    of  removing.       He    then   referred    to  the 
*' inaptitude,"  if  he  might  so  term  it,  in  what  regarded 
tile  subject   of  religion,    which  was  discovered  in    the 
Smenilitv  of  Anglo- Indians,   which   caused  their  judg- 
Waits,  however  valuable  on  other  occiisions,  to  fad  them  ■ 
c^regiously  on  this.     In  the  minds  of  too  many  of  his! 
Op|K>nents,  Christianity  and  India  were  inconsistent  and^ 
Kotxlly  incompatible  ideas.     He  alluded  to  the  expression 
of  Burke,   that    Europeans  were   usually  unbaptized  in 
^«r  passage  to  India,  and,  though  he  could  not  adopt 
»o  strong  a  position,  he  could  not  have  desired  a  stronger  J 
Confirmation  of  it  than  was  found  in  the  report  of  Mr.  I 
Ifcwdeswell,  the  superintendent  of  police — the  same  Tunc-  I 
tipDary  who,  as  secretary,  had  hunted  down  the  mission-] 
^ries.     In  that  report  Mr.  Dowdeswell  stated  to  Govern- J 
neal,  that  if  he  were  to  enumerate  a  thousandth  part  of* 
lift  atrocities  of  the  dacoits,  and  of  the  consequent  suffer- 
ings of  the  people,  and  to  soften  the  recital  in  every 
node  whicii  language  would  permit,  he  should  still  de>  j 
ipair  of  obtaining  credit  for  the  accuracy  of  his  narrative,  I 
He  said  that,  if  we  would  apply  a  lasting  remedy  to  this' 
nil,  we  must  adopt  means  of  instruction  for  the  different 
Asses   of  the  community ;    but  he   never    thought    of 
ntaOing  to  Christianity,  and  only  proposed   that  the 
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institutions  of  Hindooism  and  Mahomedanism  should  be 
revived,  and  gradually  moulded  into  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion for  these  classes  1  As  a  further  exemplification  of 
this  feeling  in  the  minds  of  Europeans  who  had  long 
resided  in  India,  Mr.  Wilberforce  said  he  could  not  but 
animadvert  on  the  spirit  and  tone  with  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  missionaries  descanted  on  the  impossibility  of 
imparting  Christianity  to  the  natives,  and  thus  effecting 
the  moral  improvement  which  it  was  so  desirable  to  pro- 
duce. It  might  have  been  expected  that  so  unwelcome 
a  conclusion  regarding  the  necessity  of  abandoning  all 
hope  of  any  attempts  to  improve  India  would  have  been 
expressed  with  manifest  concern,  yet  the  House  had  not 
failed  to  remark  the  cheerfulness,  if  not  levity,  with  which 
the  declaration  had  been  made.  But  one  of  the  members 
had  supplied  him  with  a  clear  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
such  views  when  he  announced  that,  in  his  opinion,  all 
religions  were  alike  acceptable  to  the  common  Father  of 
mankind,  and  that  he  fully  coincided  with  the  remark  of 
the  brahmin  who  had  replied  to  Dr.  Marshman,  that 
heaven  was  a  large  place,  to  which  there  was  a  number  of 
different  roads,  and  that  each  nation  or  individual  might 
choose  his  own  at  pleasure. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  next  described  with  great  effect,  the 
practices  which  produced  moral  degradation  and  social 
misery  in  India — the  prevalence  of  polygamy,  infanticide, 
and  the  burning  of  widows.  On  this  hist  practice  he 
dwelt  with  j)eculiar  emphasis,  and  brought  forward  the 
statistical  returns  which  the  missionaries  at  Seranipore 
had  collected.  He  then  alluded  to  the  various  obscene 
and  bloody  rites  of  their  idolatrous  ceremonies,  with  all 
their  unutterable  abominations,  and  said  that  there  could 
be  but  one  feeling  of  deep  commiseration  for  the  un- 
happy people  whose  condition  he  had  described,  and  he 
entreated  the  House  to  commence,  with  prudence  but 
zeal,  endeavours  to  commimicate  to  those  benighted 
regions   the  genial   life   and   warmth  of   our  Christian 
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[irinciples  ami  inslilulions,  if  it  could  be  attempted  witli- 
ou!  absolute  ruin  to  our  political  interests  in  India.    This 
ailiision  to  political  danger  led  him  to  advert  to  the  col- 
lision between  the  missionaries  at  Serainpore  and  the    ' 
Government  of  India  in  1307,  the  documents  connected    I 
witli  which  liad  been  distributed  among  the  members  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  created  an  unfavourable  im-   ' 
pression  on  their  minds.     Mr.  Wilberforce  turned  even   ! 
tills  apjiarently  sinister  incident  to  good  account.     He    ' 
sud  that  there  was  but  one  instance  in  whicli  their  oppo- 
nents had  been  enabled  to  find  any  matter  of  just  com- 
plaint against  any  of  the  missionaries,  but  tiie  transaction, 
taken   altogether,  tended   strongly  to  confirm  his  con- J 
dusious,   and   to  invalidate  those  of  their  adversaries.  1 
Tlic  story,  he  said,  was  this:    One  of  the  native  converts! 
of  the  Serampore  mifisionuries  hud  translated  into  Persian,  I 
Slid  printed,  without  their  knowledge,  a  tract  on  the  life  of! 
Uabomet,  containing  many  abusive  and  highly  objection- 
able passages.    Three  hundred  copies  got  into  circulation 
ID  and  about  Calcutta,  that  is,  in  the  district  where,  of  all 
otliers,  the  thickness  of  the  population  and  the  intercourse 
of  society  must  naturally  favour  the  spread  of  popular 
dUconlent.      Did    this   circumstance    transpire   in    con- 
sequence of  any  sudden  insurrection  ?     Of  all  the  three  . 
hmiJrud,  only  one  was  ever  heard  of,  and  what  became  , 
of  that  ?    It  was  brought  by  the  son  of  a  native  merchant 
to  one  of  the  Mahomedan  professors  of  tlie  College  in 
Calcutta,  with  a  request  that  he  would  reply  to  it,  and  I 
'nndicatc  the  honour  of  the  Mahomedan  creed.     Here  j 
«u  a  case,  in  which,  he  granted,  tliat  there   was  im- 
prodcncc,  yet  so  far  from  producing  any  commotion,  it  ' 
scarcely  excited  the  smallest  attention.     The  true  con- 
doiion  from  this  incident  was,  that  the  natives  were  so 
tolerant  and  patient  in  what  concerned  their  religion, 
ibtt  even  the  grossest  imprudence  could  not  rouse  them 
He  concluded  his  speech  with  a  high  encomium 
Serampore  missionaries.     "In  truth,  Sir,  tliese 
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Anabaptist  missionaries,  as,  among  other  low  epithets 
bestowed  on  them,  they  have  been  contemptuously 
termed,  are  entitled  to  our  highest  respect  and.  adminu 
tion.  One  of  them,  Dr.  Carey,  was  originally  in  one  of 
the  lowest  stations  of  society,  but  under  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  such  a  situation,  he  had  the  genius  as  well  as 
benevolence  to  devise  the  plan  which  has  since  been 
pursued  of  forming  a  society  for  communicating  the 
blessings  of  Christian  light  to  the  natives  of  India,  and 
his  first  care  was  to  qualify  himself  to  act  a  distinguished 
part  in  that  truly  noble  enterprise.  He  resolutely  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  diligent  study  of  the  learned 
languages ;  after  making  a  considerable  proficiency  in 
them,  he  applied  himself  to  several  of  the  Oriental 
tongues,  more  especially  to  that  which  I  understand  is 
regarded  as  the  parent  of  them  all,  the  Sanscrit;  in  which 
last  his  proficiency  is  acknowledged  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  Sir  W.  Jones  himself,  or  any  other  European.  Of 
several  of  these  languages,  he  has  already  published 
grammars,  of  one  or  two  of  them  a  dictionary,  and  he  has 
in  contemplation  still  greater  enterprises.  All  this  time, 
Sir,  he  is  labouring  indefatigably  as  a  missionary,  with  a 
warmth  of  zeal  only  equalled  by  that  with  which  he 
prosecutes  his  literary  labours.  Another  of  these  Ana- 
baptist missionaries,  Mr.  Marshman,  has  established  a 
seminary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Chinese  language, 
which  he  has  studied  with  a  success  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  Dr.  Carey  in  the  Sanscrit.  It  is  a  merit  of  a  more 
vulgar  sort,  but  to  those  who  are  blind  to  their  moral  and 
even  their  literary  excellencies,  it  may  perhaps  afford  an 
estimate  of  value  better  suited  to  their  principles  and 
habits  of  calculation,  that  these  men,  and  Mr.  Ward  also, 
another  of  the  missionaries,  acquiring  from  1000/.  to 
1500/.  per  annum  each,  by  the  various  exercise  of  their 
talents,  throw  the  w^hole  into  the  common  stock  of  the 
Mission,  which  they  thus  support  by  their  contri- 
butions  only  less  effectually  than   by  their    researches 
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nod  labours  of  a  higher  order.      Such,  Sir,  are  the  t 
tions,  such  the  merits,  such  the  success  of  these  great  and 
good  men,  for  so  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  term  them." 

Mr.  Forbes,  who  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  at  Bom- 
lay  ill  commercial  pursuits,  said  he  considered  that  thtt 
admission  of  missionaries  would  be  dangerous 
to  tlie  British  empire  in  the  east,  and  he  •i£^^i 
thought  they  ought  to  pause  before  they  risked 
the  lives  of  the  Europeans  there  by  adopting  the  propo. 
lilloii-  Mr.  Prendergast,  who  had  also  lived  in  Ind: 
stated  that  Dr.  Carey's  conduct,  which  had  been  so  exem-^ 
pUry  during  Lord  Wetlesley's  administration,  had  changed 
OD  the  departure  of"  that  noble  lord,  and  that  he  one  i 
harangued  the  mob  in  llie  streets  of  Calcutta,  standing 
DQ  a  tub,  and  abused  the  religion  of  tiie  people  in  sucid 
lenns  that  he  would  have  been  kilted  but  for  the  inter^ 
frrencu  of  tlie  police.  As  Mr.  Prendergast  affirmed  thia 
&ct  from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  it  is  sufficient  t 
itate  that  it  was  a  pure  and  simple  fabrication.  Dr.  T 
bad  never  preached  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta ;  none  c 
the  Scrampore  missionaries  had  ever  harangued  the  people 
Gom  a  tub ;  and  none  of  them  had  been  rescued  by  the 
police.  The  vciiora  of  this  story  had  been  carefully  dis- 
tilled into  the  ears  of  Uie  Ministry,  and  had  convinced, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  that  misf>ionarie9| 
(H^hl  not  to  he  suffered  in  India.  But  it  produced  n<]^ 
(fleet  whatever  on  the  House,  which,  at  three  in  thfl 
uoroing,  adopted  the  resolution  for  the  admission 
nissionaries  by  eighty-nine  to  thirty-six.  This  large  m 
jority  of  fifty-three  on  the  first  division,  wliicli  was  the 
Iriuuiph  of  the  petitions,  decided  the  fate  of  the  question. 
But  the  opponents  of  the  cause  were  determined  to  dis 
putc  every  inch  of  ground  during  the  subsequent  staga 
of  llie  Bill.  It  was  again  brought  under  discussion  ot  _ 
the  I6th  of  June.  Mr.  Fuller  had,  intermediately,  written 
to  Mr.  Prendergast  to  assure  him  that  the  assertion  he 
mdc  regarding  Dr.  Carey's  having  preached  on  a 
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tub  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta  was  utterly  without  founda- 
tion,  and  he  therefore  called  on  him  publicly  to  retract 
so  injurious  a  statement;  but  Mr.  Prendergast  was 
more  disposed  to  meet  this  demand  bv  a  challenge  than 
by  a  retraction.  He  came  up  to  Mr.  Wilbertbrce  in  the 
House,  and  asked  him,  in  a  manner  which,  in  a  noted 
duellist,  could  not  l>e  mistaken,  "  Pray,  do  you  know  a 
Mr.  Andrew  Fuller,  who  has  written  to  desire  me  to 
retract  the  statement  which  I  made  with  regard  to  Dr. 
Carey?"  Mr.  Wilberforce  answered,  with  a  smile,  that 
he  knew  him  perfectly ;  **  but,  depend  on  it,  you  will 
make  nothing  of  him  in  your  way.  He  is  a  respectable 
Baptist  minister  at  Kettering."  Mr.  Calcraft  then  ex- 
pressed  his  strongest  disapprobation  of  the  missionary 
clause,  which  might  excite  a  rebellion  in  India,  endanger 
the  lives  of  all  the  Europeans  there,  and  shake  the  empire 
to  its  basis.  Mr.  Stephen  Lushington,  who  had  risen  to 
great  distinction  in  the  public  service  at  Madras,  repro- 
bated the  admission  of  missionaries  into  India  in  language 
scarcely  less  virulent  than  that  which  had  been  used  by 
his  relative  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  twenty  years  be- 
fore, when  the  question  of  missions  was  for  the  first  time 
brought  forward  in  Leadcnhall  Street.  He  said  that  he 
could  refute  the  assertions  which  had  been  made  regard- 
ing the  character  of  the  natives  from  his  own  personal 
observations,  and  he  denounced  the  remarks  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  Dr.  Buchanan  as  the  most  infamous  and 
unfounded  libels.  He  reprobated  more  particularly  the 
assertions  regarding  the  Hindoo  religion  in  one  of  the 
tracts  issued  from  the  Scrampore  press,  called  the  "  Rise 
of  Wisdom.'*  "  Par  different,"  said  he,  "  was  our  Book 
of  Wisdom,  which,  as  the  apostle  said,  was  full  of  gentle- 
ness, and  easy  to  be  entreated."  He  affirmed  that,  "  to 
do  justice  to  the  Company's  government,  they  had  always 
acted  on  this  liberal  and  enlightened  system  " — that  of 
excluding  Christianity  from  India  —  "  until  of  late  years 
a  different  system  had  crept  in,  which,  if  they  had  not 
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sanctiODed,  they  had,  at  ali  events,  permitted.  God  for-1 
bid,"saidhe,  "that  it  should  be  sanctioned  bythat  House, 
for  it  was  directly  contrary  to  the  faith  pledged  by  us  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  tauglit  to  believe  that  they 
shoidd  be  permitted  to  pursue  tlieir  own  religiun,  u;i7^oi«^ 
tnuiestafioH,  under  our  government."  This  ingenious  and 
convenient  expression  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  op- 
poneuU  of  missions,  because  it  was  supposed  to  furnish 
in  irrefragable  argument  against  all  attempts  to  introduce 
Cliristianity  into  India  in  all  time  to  come  ;  but  the  merit 
of  hanng  coined  it  belongs  to  Lord  Minto's  govern- 
meDt  Mr.  Lushington  then  entered  upon  an  elaborate 
defence  of  the  morality  of  the  Hindoo  religion  and  lite- 
Tlture,  and  introduced  several  quotations  regarding  truth, 
charity,  mercy,  religion,  and  hospitality,  from  native 
works,  which,  he  said,  were  as  remarkable  for  purity  c~ 
doctrine  as  for  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  style, 
He  read  a  Hindoo  prayer  to  the  House,  and  said  it  v 
impossible  for  any  man  to  behold  the  brahmin  repeat  tha 
pnyer  without  having  his  mind  dt^eply  affected  by  itM 
He  described  their  religions  worship  as  replete  witi 
devotion  to  God  and  benevolence  to  man. 

Wlicii  the  Bill  was  again  brought  forward  on  the  Isl 
of  July,  Lord  Castlercagh  expressed  a  strong  wish  thad 
the  clause  which  referred  to  the  admission  of  „,  ^ 
missionaries  might  be  idlowed  to  pass  without  ""■"■">*«''•  I 
discussion.     But  Mr  Charles  Marsh,  formerly  a  barristeq 
«t  Madras,  now  a  member  of  the  House,  was  impatienn^ 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  Mr.  Wilbcrfbrce's  eloquent* 
ud  powerful  speech,   and  to  vindicate  the    honour   of 
Hindooism  and  jjour  the  vials  of  his  indignation  on  the 
Bussionaries  at  Serampore.     His  speech  was  the  most 
elaborate  and  truculent,  but  unquestionably  the   ablest, 
which  was  delivered  against  missions  during  the  struggle. 
Even  lliose  who  were  not  convinced  by  his  arguments, 
were  charmed   with    the    brilliancy  of  his    eloquence. 
be  considered  as  an  epitome  of  the  views  and 
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opinions  of  the  whole  of  the  anti-missionary  party;  and 
may  therefore  justify  a  more  extended  notice.    He  began 
by  extolling  the  wisdom  which  had  hitherto  preserved 
India  to  us  by  abstaining  from  ail  interference  with  the 
religion  of  the  inhabitants.     Pie  stated  that  in  all  former 
modes  of  j)olity  for  the  government  of  India,  the  in- 
violability  of  the  religious  feelings  and  customs  of  the 
natives  was  considered  a  sacred  and  undisputed  axiom, 
and  he  now  affirmed  that  a  departure  from  that  policy 
would  shake  our  empire  to  its  centre.     "  Not,"  said  he, 
**that  on  a  sudden  we  shall  become  so  weak,  or  mad,  or 
fanatical  as  to  renounce  all  the  wisdom  which   history, 
and  experience,  and  common  sense  had  taught  us ;  but 
the   real   danger  was  this,  that  the  actual  attempt  by 
Parliamentary  enactment,  to   convert  the   natives,  and 
the  mere  suspicion  on  their  part  that  such  schemes  were 
in   contemplation,  would   produce   the  same  degree  of 
mischief.     Enough  had  been  said  to  diffuse  that  alarm, 
and  the  clause  now  inserted  in  the  Bill,  combined  with 
the  resolutions  and  speeches  of  public  meetings,  and  the 
petitions  which  covered  the  tables  of  both  Houses  Call 
of  which,  without  any  squeamishncss  or  affected  delicacy, 
professed  the  conversion  of  the  natives)  was  little  calcu- 
lated  to  dissipate  or  appease   that  alarm."      He   then 
denounced  the  clause  by  which  licences  were  to  be  given 
to   the  missionaries  as   most   impolitic.      Hitherto  if  a 
missionary   misdemeaned   himself   the   remedy   was    at 
hand,  —  the  government  banished  him  from  the  country, 
and  "the  nuisance  was  instantly  abated ; "  but  now  he 
would  be  able  to  set  up  the  licence  at  home  against  the 
revocation  of  it  abroad.     "  A  governor  who  exercised 
this  power,  would  do  it  at  the  hazard  of  drawing  on 
himself  the  clamours  and  resentments  of  a  body  who  are 
every  day  acquiring  fresh  accessions  of  influence  and 
number,    and  who   are  knit  together   by  the   strongest 
sympathies.     It   demands   no  great   efTbrt  of  fancy  to 
conceive  the  spiritual  denunciations  with  which  every 
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conventicle  would  ring  at  the  persecution  of  brother 
Carey,  or  brother  Rin^letaiihe."  He  then  referred  to 
the  letter  which  Lord  Minto  had  addressed  to  the  Secret 
Committee,  in  which  they  were  entreated  to  discourage 
any  accession  to  the  number  of  missionaries  already 
employed.  That  letter  stated  several  alarming  instances 
of  misguided  and  intemperate  zeal,  and  of  low  and 
sciirrilous  invective  on  the  part  of  the  Serampore  mis- 
lioiiaries.  He  said  he  would  not  shock  the  ears  of  the 
House  by  reading  any  extracts  from  these  publications, 
"hich  must  be  offensive  to  the  moral  sense  of  every 
cultivated  mind,  displaying,  as  they  did,  a  fearful  and 
disheartening  system  of  terrors  from  which  the  atfrighted 
reason  of  man  would  gladly  fly  to  the  most  barbarous  of 
•iperstitions  for  refuge  and  consolation.  But  he  would 
«i  on  what  grounds  it  was  proposed  to  grant  these 
^tlemen  the  further  facilities  which  are  claimed  for 
ibem  ?  He  said  Lord  Casllereagh  had  told  the  House 
sot  to  be  alarmed  either  at  the  undue  increase  of  mis- 
lionaries  or  the  kind  and  description  of  those  who  were 
Hiely  to  go  out,  because  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
Voald  exercise  a  salutary  control  over  their  appointment. 
"He  confessed  that  his  apprehensions  on  this  head  would 
be  put  to  rest  if  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  were  I 
ilways  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Board,  or  if  his  j 
wccessors  were  necessarily  to  be  influenced  by  his  I 
inidence  and  good  sense.  No  man  was  less  affected  I 
■hit  the  cant  and  fanaticism  of  the  day.  No  man  was  I 
JBSptred  wilh  a  more  philosophical  and  dignified  con-  | 
Innpt  of  it.  But  the  noble  earl's  successor  might  be  of  I 
Ae  new  evangelical  school.  He  might  be  of  the  number 
gf  tliose  who  thought  the  fulness  of  time  was  arrived  for 
Hindoo  conversion,  and  that  every  inspired  cobbler,  or 
ftaatical  tailor,  who  felt  an  inward  call,  had  a  kind  of 
qwatoUc  right  to  assist  in  the  spiritual  siege  already 
in  against  the  idolatries  and  superstition  of  that 
■ded  and  barbarous  country."  J 
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He  then  brought  forward  the  stereotyped  arguments 
against  missions  drawn  from  the  Vellore  massacre.    He 
asked  **  if  it  was  possible  for  the  House  to  go  off  into 
such  a  fit  of  absurdity  and  fanaticism,  or  be  visited  with 
so  fatal  a  fatuity,  as  not  to  keep  so  awful  an  event  before 
them  in  the  discussion  of  matters  affecting  the  religion 
of  the  country?  "     Although  the  most  enlightened  and 
impartial   of  Indian   statesmen   had   declared   that  the 
mutiny  had  not  been  caused,  even  in  the  remotest  degree, 
by  missionary  efforts,  the  forensic  skill  of  Mr.  Marsh, 
turned  it  to  good  account  in  the  debate.     **  Sir,  we  need 
not  the  acting  over  again  of  that  dreadful  drama,  to  be 
taught  that  ail    attempts    on   their    religion,    however 
cautiously  and  covertly  made,  must  not  only  be  unavail* 
ing  but  calamitous.     If  the  change  in  the  shape  of  a 
turban,  or  the  temporary  disuse  of  marks  on  the  forehead, 
drove  that  most  passive  and  obedient  soldiery  into  so 
bloody  a  revolt,  what  may  we  not  dread  from  the  grave 
discussions  at  meetings  convened  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  converting  them,   that  purpose  avowed  in  petitions 
from  every  town  in  England,  and  countenanced  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  ?  "     At 
the  same  time  he  affirmed  that  no  man  could  be  more 
unaffectedly  solicitous  than  himself  for  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity,  and  that  he  should  be  undeserving  of  an 
audience  in  a  Christian  assembly  were  he  cold  or  in- 
different to  its  blessings.     But  there  were  no  means  of 
accomplishing  the   object,  and   the  attempt  would  be 
attended  with  dangers  that  appalled  him,  though'  they 
were  treated  with  indifference  by  those  who  were  not 
startled  by  the   miseries   they  might    produce    in   the 
glorious  object  of  making  sixty  millions  of  men  Baptists 
or  Anabaptists.     One  great  obstacle  to  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity  was   the   division   of  the  inhabitants  into 
castes.     "  Your  struggles  are  only  begun  when  you  have 
converted  one  caste  j  never  will  the  scheme  of  Hindoo 
conversion   be  realised  till  you  persuade   an   immense 
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population  to  suffer  by  whole  tribes  the  severest  tnar- 
tyrdom  that  has  yet  been  sustained  for  the  sake  of 
religion «— and  are  the  missionaries  whom  this  Bill  will 
let  loose  on  India  fit  engines  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  revolution  ?  WiU  these  people,  crawling  from 
the  holes  and  caverns  of  their  original  destinations, 
apostates  from  the  loom  and  the  anvil  —  he  should  have 
said  the  awl,  for  Dr.  Carey  was  originally  a  shoemaker — 
md  renegades  from  the  lowest  handicraft  employments, 
be  a  match  for  the  cool  and  sedate  controversies  they  will 
have  to  encounter  should  the  brahmins  condescend  to 
enter  into  the  arena  against  the  maimed  and  crippled 
gladiators  that  presume  to  grapple  with  their  faith? 
What  can  be  apprehended  but  the  disgrace  and  dis- 
comfiture of  whole  hosts  of  tub  preachers  in  the  con- 
flict?" 

Mr.  Marsh  then  proceeded  to  upbraid  Mr.  Grant,  one 
of  the  Directors,  for  objecting  to  the  introduction  of 
merchants  into  India,  who  from  motives  of  self-interest 
would  be  likely  to  pursue  a  conciliatory  course,  while 
he  saw  no  danger  in  opening  every  port  to  swarms  of 
missionaries  and  hosts  of  fanatics,  men  whose  nature  and 
character  it  was  to  consider  themselves  absolved  from  all 
human  restraints,  and  free  from  all  human  motives,  in 
effecting  the  object  of  their  calling.  He  thought  it 
strange  that  those  who  considered  the  prejudices  of  the 
Datives  so  immutable  that  they  would  not  buy  our 
woollens,  should  yet  think  them  prepared  to  receive  the 
coarsest  texture  of  theology  that  could  be  dealt  out  from 
the  shops  of  the  Anabaptists,  or  woven  in  the  loom  of 
their  fevered  and  fanatic  fancies.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell 
them  that  every  European  throat  will  be  cut  if  the 
missionaries  are  encouraged,  and  the  attempt  at  con- 
version persisted  in.  The  answer  is, — ^These  are  ridiculous 
fears,  bugbears,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
Mr.  Marsh  affirmed  that  if  we  adopted  the  opinions 
uttered  in  that  House  of  the  degradation  of  the  natives, 
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we  were  unfit  to  govern  them.  He  denied  the  fiict  of 
their  moral  and  intellectual  inferiority,  and  burst  forth 
in  a  transcendental  rhapsody  at  the  contemplation  of  their 
ancient  and  venerable  institutions :  "  When  I  turn  to 
her  philosophers,  lawyers,  and  moralists  who  have  left  the 
oracles  of  political  and  ethical  wisdom,  to  restrain  the 
passions  and  awe  the  vices  which  disturb  the  common- 
wealth ;  when  I  look  at  the  peaceful  and  harmonious  alli- 
ance of  families  guarded  and  secured  by  the  household 
virtues ;  when  I  see  among  a  cheerful  and  well-ordered 
society  the  benignant  and  softening  influences  of  religion 
and  morality,  a  system  of  manners  founded  on  a  system 
of  mild  and  polished  obeisance,  and  preserving  the  sur&ce 
of  social  life  smooth  and  unrufiled,  I  cannot  hear  witliout 
surprise,  mingled  with  horror,  of  sending  out  Baptists  and 
Anabaptists  to  civilise  or  convert  such  a  people,  at  the 
hazard  of  disturbing  or  deforming  institutions  which 
appear  hitherto  to  have  been  the  means  ordained  by 
Providence  for  making  them  virtuous  and  happy.** 
He  pursued  at  great  length  the  same  strain  of  inflated 
eulogy  of  the  Hindoo  institutions,  extenuating  all  the 
vices  of  the  native  character,  and  maintaining  that  even 
the  rite  of  female  immolation  was  only  an  erroneous  in- 
terpretation of  Hindoo  ordinances,  an  aberration  from  its 
principles,  and  by  no  means  a  necessary  consequence  of 
its  precepts.  He  dwelt  with  peculiar  force  on  the  absti- 
nence from  intoxicating  liquors  which  had  been  enjoined 
in  the  Shasters,  and  which  would  be  overthrown  by  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  **  In  exchange  for  this 
virtue,  they  will  have  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
election  and  reprobation.  I  leave  it  to  those  who  are 
versed  in  moral  calculations  to  decide  what  will  have  been 
gained  to  ourselves  by  giving  them  Calvinism  and  fer- 
mented liquors ;  and  whether  predestination  and  gin 
would  be  a  compensation  to  the  natives  of  India  for  the 
changes  which  will  overwhelm  their  habits,  morals,  and 
religion." 
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Mr.  Wilberforce  rose  after  Mr.  Marsh,  and  at  once 
entered  upon  a  vindication  of  the  Serampore  mission- 
aries. "  With  the  well-founded  claims  which  Mr.wiiberforce'i 
on  a  former  evening  I  stated  them  to  have  to  '^*»*~***- 
your  respect,  it  will  not,  I  trust,  be  very  injurious  to 
them  to  have  this  night  received  in  this  House  the  con- 
temptuous appellations  of  Anabaptists  and  fanatics.  •  •  • 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  lived  too  long  to  be  much 
affected  by  such  epithets,  whether  applied  to  others  or  to 
myself.  But  I  confess  it  was  not  without  some  surprise, 
as  well  as  concern,  that  I  heard  these  missionaries  spoken 
of  in  a  style  like  this,  by  a  gentleman  whose  eloquent 
exhibition  this  day  certainly  indicates  a  liberal  education 
and  an  instructed  mind.  I  should  have  conceived  that 
the  missionaries  would  have  been  shielded  against  such 
attacks  as  these  from  any  assailant  of  a  cultivated  mind 
by  their  having  conceived  and  planned,  and  in  the  face 
of  much  opposition  undertaken,  and  so  long  persevered 
in  carrying  on,  at  a  vast  expense  of  time,  and  study, 
and  money,  such  dignified,  beneficial  and  disinterested 
labours." — "Anabaptists  and  fanatics!  These,  Sir,  are 
men  not  to  be  so  disposed  of.  Far  different  was  the 
impression  which  they  produced  on  the  mind  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  far  different  the  language  he  had 
bestowed  on  them.  While  in  India  he  patronised  their 
literary  labours,  and  very  lately  in  another  place,  publicly 
and  on  a  solemn  occasion,  after  describing  with  a  singu- 
lar felicity  of  expression  which  must  have  fixed  his  words 
in  every  hearer's  memory,  their  claim  to  the  protection 
though  not  to  the  direct  encouragement  of  Government, 
he  did  them  the  honour  of  stating  that,  though  he  had  no 
concern  with  them  as  missionaries,  they  were  known  to  ' 
him  as  men  of  learning.  In  fact.  Sir,  the  qualifications 
which  several  of  them  have  exhibited  are  truly  extraor- 
dinary. And,  while  the  thoughts  of  a  Christian  observer 
of  them  and  of  their  past  and  present  circumstances 
would  naturally  dwell  upon  that  providential  ordination 
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by  which  such  uncommon  men  had  been  led  to  engage 
in  that  important  service,  and  would  thence  perhaps 
derive  no  ill-grounded  hope  of  the  ultimate  success  of 
their  labours,  even  a  philosophical  mind,  if  free  from 
prejudice,  could  not  but  recognise  in  them  an  extraor 
dinary  union  of  various,  and  in  some  sort  contradictoiy, 
qualities  —  zeal  combined  with  meekness,  love  with 
sobriety,  courage  and  energy  with  prudence  and  perM- 
verance.  To  this  assemblage  I  may  also  add  another 
union,  which,  if  less  rare,  is  still  uncommon, —  great 
animation  and  diligence  as  students  with  no  less  assidui^ 
and  efficiency  as  missionaries.  When  to  these  qualifi* 
cations  we  superadd  that  generosity,  which,  if  exercised 
in  any  other  cause,  would  have  received  as  well  as 
deserved  the  name  of  splendid  munificence,  and  when  we 
call  to  mind  that  it  is  by  motives  of  unfeigned,  though  it 
had  been  misguided,  benevolence,  that  these  men  were 
prompted  to  quit  their  native  country  and  devote  them- 
selves for  life  to  their  beneficent  kibours,  is  there  not  on 
the  whole,  a  character,  justly  entitled,  at  least,  to  com* 
mon  respect?  And  may  I  not  justly  charge  it  to  the 
score  of  prejudice  that  the  honourable  gentleman  here 
can  find  only  objects  of  contempt  and  aversion  ?  For 
my  part.  Sir,  I  confess  the  sensations  excited  in  my  mind 
are  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  I  would  express  them 
in  the  words,  if  I  could  remember  them  with  accuracy, 
which  were  used  by  a  learned  prelate.  Bishop  Hurd,.  on 
a  similar  occasion,  by  acknowledging,  that  I  can  only 
admire  that  eminence  of  merit  which  I  despair  mywX 
to  reach,  and  bow  before  such  exalted  virtue." 

Mr.  Wilberforce  then  entered  at  great  length  on  a 
discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  Vellore  mutiny,  and  asked 
whether  there  was  any  attempt  more  atrociously  unfidr 
than  to  charge  that  event  on  the  missionaries  and  ths 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  He  alluded  with  greai 
effect  to  the  various  innovations  which  had  been  made 
in  India  with  perfect  safety,  though  they  involved  thej 
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national  prejudices,  on  which  the  people  were  said  to  feel 
so  sensitive,  and  be  showed  that  this  state  of  the  Indian 
empire  was  such  as  to  render  it  highly  desirable  to  in- 
troduce Christianity  into  it ;  that  the  idea  of  its  being 
impracticable  was  contrary  to  reason  and  experience,  and 
that  the  attempt  might  be  made  without  any  danger,  if 
made  with  prudence  and  caution.  He  said  that  the  pro- 
posal which  had  been  opposed  so  virulently  was  not  that 
Government  should  embark  in  the  great,  good,  and 
glorious  work  of  imparting  our  religion  and  morals  to  the 
natives,  but  that  we  should  not  substantially  and  in  effect 
prevent  others  from  engaging  in  it.  "  Shall  we  now,  in 
defiance  of  the  common  principles  of  toleration,  lay  the 
religion  we  ourselves  profess  under  such  a  restraint  in 
any  part  of  our  dominions  ?  No,  Sir,  it  is  impossible ; 
you  will  not,  you  cannot  act  thus.  If  Christianity  should 
be  the  only  untolerated  religion  in  the  British  dominions 
in  India,  the  evil  would  not  stop  there.  The  want  of 
toleration  would  not  be  a  mere  negative  mischief;  the 
severest  persecution  must  infallibly  ensue.  For,  assuredly 
there  are,  and,  by  God's  help,  I  trust  there  ever  will  be, 
both  European  and  native  teachers,  prepared  even  in  the 
face  of  death  itself  to  diffuse  the  blessed  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity.*' With  what  irresistible  force  might  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  have  illustrated  this  position — that  the  refusal  of  to- 
leration would  lead  to  the  severest  persecution — if  he  had 
then  been  acquainted  with  the  transactions  of  the  previous 
twelvemonth,  and  could  have  informed  the  House  that 
while  Lord  Teignmouth  and  Lord  Wellesley  claimed 
credit  for  having  exerted  the  invidious  power  of  depor- 
tation on  only  one  occasion  in  their  respective  adminis- 
trations,  and  then  only  in  a  case  of  extreme  provocation 
and  political  necessity.  Lord  Minto  had  peremptorily 
ordered  eight  Christian  teachers  out  of  the  country, 
whose  only  offence  was  that  they  were  in  India  without 
a  license,  which  he  knew  would  have  been  refused,  how- 
ever earnestly  it  might  have  been  sought.     At  the  con- 
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elusion  of  his  address,  Mr.  Wilberforce  adverted  to  the 
inconsistency  of  Mr.  Marsh,  in  professing  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing the  highest  veneration  for  the  Hindoo  religion 
and  morality.     "  All  this,"  said  he,  "  might  be  right  or 
might  be  wrong,  but  afler  such  sentiments  have  been 
uttered,  and  received  with  exulting  approbation  by  the 
opponents  of  missions,  let  it  no  longer  be  said  that  we 
are  all  of  one  mind,  all  wishing  alike  for  the  diffusion  of  ^ 
Christianity,  but  differing  only  as  to  the  mode  of  accom* 
plishing  that  desirable  object.     No,  Sir,  the  question  is 
now  placed  on  its  true  basis,  and  it  clearly  appears  to  be 
no  other  than  this,  whether,  as  Christianity  is  the  reli- 
gion of  the  British  empire  in   Europe,  the  religion  of 
Brahma  and  Vishnoo  is   not  to  be  the  acknowledged 
system  of  our  Asiatic  dominions.     The  question  we  are 
now  deciding  involves  not  the  prosperity,  nor  the  life 
merely  of  a  single  individual,  but  the  religious  and  moral 
interests,  the  temporal,  at  once,  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  ^ 
sixty  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects." — Mr.  Prendergast 
repeated  the  arguments  he  had  used  on  a  former  occasion 
against  the  principle  of  the  preamble,  and,  according  to 
the  report  published  in  the  "Times  "of  the  2nd  July« 
1813,  "felt  himself  called  upon  to  restate  that  he  had 
seen  Dr.  Carey  standing  on  a  hogshead,  and  heard  him 
tell  the  people  that  if  they  continued  in  their  paganism 
and  idolatry,  hell  fire  would  be  their  portion ;  and  that 
Dr.  Carey  was  preserved  only  by  the  interposition  of  the 
police."    "  The  attempt  to  convert  the  Hindoos,"  said  he, 
"  was  the  most  absurd  infatuation  that  ever  besotted  the 
weakest  mind."     But  the  infatuation  had  happily  besotted 
the  House,  and  on  a  division,  the  cause  of  missions  tri- 
umphed by  a  majority  of  22,  the  votes  for  the  clause 
being  54,  and  those  for  the  amendment  only  32. 

The  anti-missionary  party  made  a  final  effort  to  ex- 
punge the  missionary  clause  from  the  Bill  when  the 
report  was  brought  up  on  the  12th  of  July.  Mr.Keene 
attacked  the  Serampore  missionaries,  and  declared  that 
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they  had,  from  their  own  press,  published  an  address  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  India,  announcing  their  intention  to 
preach  to  them  a  new  faith,  and  calling  on  aobwooentde. 
them  to  renounce  the  superstitions  of  their  an-  5lSS!iJh*of  Si 
cestors.  This  was  surely  an  act  of  great  impru-  "***'~^  **""• 
dence,  and,  as  such,  had  been  censured  by  the  Govern- 
ment. If  such  things  had  been  done  formerly,  it  was  not 
likely  that,  under  the  present  Bill,  they  would  occur  less 
frequently.  Mr.  Robinson,  "  in  pathetic  terms,**  as  the 
report  says,  prayed  that  "  the  House  would  not  sanction 
that  clause  of  the  Bill  which  gave  full  toleration  to  mis- 
sionaries to  proceed  indiscriminately  from  this  country  to 
convert  the  Hindoos  from  a  religion  to  the  doctrines  of 
which  they  were  so  much  attached."  Mr.  Forbes  re- 
newed his  protest  against  the  missionary  clause.  In  the 
previous  debate,  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  member  for 
Norwich,  had  asserted  that  there  was  fanaticism  in  indif- 
ference as  well  as  in  religion,  and  Mr.  Forbes  endea- 
voured to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  indiffer- 
ence by  informing  the  House  that  his  father  and  his 
brother  were  clergymen,  that  he  intended  to  make  his 
son  a  clergyman,  and  that  when  in  India  he  had  assisted 
in  translating  the  four  gospels  into  Hindostanee.  But  he 
said  he  felt  the  same  hostility  as  ever  to  the  clause  which 
allowed  missionaries  to  proceed  to  India,  and  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  those 
acquainted  with  India  that  Christian  missions  would  be 
attended  with  the  worst  possible  effects.  An  amendment 
was  therefore  moved,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  Bill,  to  omit 
the  clause  altogether,  but  only  twenty-four  voted  in 
favour  of  it,  and  forty-eight  against  it.  The  Bill  passed 
the  third  reading  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  hostility  which  the  Government  of  India,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  had  manifested  towards  the  cause  of 
missions  for  twenty  years,  and  to  the  contumely  and  per- 
secutions to  which  the  missionaries  in  India  had  so  long 
been    subject.     The  sanction  of  the  British  legislature 
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was  now  given  to  the  introduction  of  Christian  truth  in 
India ;  and  thus  did  the  Serampore  missionaries,  who  had 
fought  the  battle  of  missions  in  that  country  alone  and 
unaided,  with  a  calm  courage  and  a  sacred  resolution, 
find  their  reward  in  the  triumph  of  the  cause. 

The  progress  of  the  Bill  through  the  House  of  Lords 
was  marked  by  none  of  that  opposition  to  the  missionaiy 

clause  which  had  been  manifested  in  the  Com- 
Bl'^n^h* HouM  mons.     There  were  no  "old  Indians"  among 

the  peers,  with  Asiatic  feelings  and  prejudices, 
anxious  to  exalt  the  virtues  of  Hindooism  and  to  exclude 
the  light  of  Christian  truth.  Of  the  fifty  witnesses  ex- 
amined by  them,  only  one,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  was  required 
to  give  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  missions ;  but  though 
he  apprehended  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  not 
merely  from  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Christian  reli- 
gion among  the  natives  of  India,  but  from  the  growth  of 
any  impression  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  made,  yet 
this  portion  of  his  evidence  was  evidently  given  with 
much  reluctance,  and  from  the  most  conscientious  motives. 
His  long  residence  in  the  East,  the  associations  in  which 
he  had  lived  from  his  boyhood^  and  the  opinions  which 
predominated  in  every  rank  of  society,  had  given  a% 
Oriental  bias  to  his  views,  which  influenced  his  evidence. 
On  the  9th  of  April,  Lord  Wellesley  reviewed  the  whole 
question  of  the  Indian  administration  and  the  scheme 
proposed  by  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  22nd  of  the  pre- 
ceding month,  and  he  did  not  forget  the  promise  he  had 
made  to  Mr.  Fuller  to  bear  testimony  to  the  exemplary 
deportment  of  the  Serampore  missionaries.  At  the  close 
of  his  speech,  he  alluded  to  the  subject  of  missions,  and 
said  that,  fts  to  the  benefit  of  extending  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  to  the  natives,  no  one  was  less  willing  than 
himself  to  throw  a  shade  over  so  bright  a  prospect ;  but 
he  must  say  that  if  they  expected  success,  it  must  pro- 
ceed from  gradual  and  temperate  proceedings.  With  re- 
gard to  the  missionaries,  he  must  say,  that  while  he  was 
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in  India,  lie  never  knew  of  any  danger  arising  from  their 
pn)C«tMlings,  neither  had  he  heard  of  any  impression  pro- 
duced hv  them  in  the  way  of  conversion.  The 
greater  number  of  them  were  in  the  Danish  g^ 
sftllemcnt  of  Serainpore  ;  but  he  never  heard  "*"'"■ 
of  any  convulsions  or  any  alarm  produced  by  them. 
Some  of  them,  particularly  Mr.  Carey,  were  very  learned 
men,  and  had  been  employed  in  the  College  of  Fort  Wil- 
Uam.  He  had  always  considered  the  missionaries  who 
wre  in  India  in  his  time  a  quiet,  orderly,  discreet,  and 
learned  hotly ;  and  he  had  employed  them  in  tlie  educa- 
tioD  of  youth  and  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
die  eastern  languages.  He  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
hire  the  Sacred  Scriptures  translated  into  the  languages 
of  tile  East,  and  to  give  the  learned  natives  employed  in 
ihe  translation  the  advantage  of  access  to  the  sacred 
fcuntain  of  divine  truth.  He  thotigiit  a  Christian  go- 
twnor  could  not  have  done  less ;  and  he  knew  that  a 
Bntiah  governor  ought  not  to  do  more.  From  various 
illusions  to  this  speech  in  contemporary  correspondence, 
ihere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  imperfectly 
and  that  Lord  Wellesley's  eulogium  of  the  Se- 
missionarics  was  of  a  much  stronger  cast.  Such 
ly,  from  a  statesman  of  his  eminence  and  great 
ixperience,  was  of  signal  service  to  the  cause  of 
at  a  time  when  the  question  of  permitting  the 
introduction  of  the  Gospel  in  India  was  made  to  turn 
Minly  on  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  Serampore 
iDurionaries.  While  the  opponents  of  the  cause  repre- 
KDted  them  as  a  body  of  fanatics  and  incendiaries,  whose 
continuance  in  India  was  fraught  with  the  most  imminent 
danger  to  the  British  empire,  this  generous  vindication  of 
tliemby  that  illustrious  Governor-General  told  with  great 
effect  on  the  public  mind,  and  served  to  neutralise  the 
denunciations  of  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  Lushington,  and  Mr, 
Hrendergast.  The  latter,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  weaken 
the  force  of  Lord  Wellesley's  statement  by  asserting  that 
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Dr.  Carey  had  conducted  himself  with  great  propriety 
during  liis  administration,  but  had  broken  loose  from  all 
restraints  after  his  departure. 

The  Charter  Act  of  1813  is  memorable,  not  only  for 
the  facilities  which  it  provided  for  the  first  time  for  the 

diffusion  of  Christian  truth  in  India,  but  also 
rrMiS  by  the'''  for  thc  beueficial  change  in  the  principles  of  our 

eastern  policy,  which  it  may  be  said  to  have 
inaugurated.     For  more  than  fifly  years  after  the  batde 
of  Plassey,  India  was  regarded  as  a  dependency  to  be 
administered,    primarily,   for  the   benefit  of   the   East 
India   Company,  and,    secondarily,    for   the  advantage 
of  Kngland.       The   exclusive   enjoyment  of   its    com-  I 
merce  and  government  by  the  East  India  Company  for   ' 
so  long  a  period,   had  imperceptibly  led  to   its  being 
considered  rather   the  domain  of  a  corporation  than  a 
ReTi^ofthe     national  possession.     Every  attempt  to  throw 
old  policy.         open  the  country  to  national   enterprise  was 
regarded  as  an   encroachment  on  vested   rights.     The 
narrow,  and  to  a  certain   extent  selfish.  Views  which 
appear  inseparable  from  the  privileges  of  a  close  corpora- 
tion, came  thus  to  be  applied  to  the  government  of  sixty 
millions  of  people.     The  trade  was  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  monopolies,  who  gave  the 
Company  its  first  charter,  and  it  was  the  last  remaining 
vestige  of  that  ancient  policy.     All  ofiices  of  any  value 
were  bestowed  exclusively  on  the  covenanted  servants 
of  the  Company,  who,  after  amassing  fortunes  in  India, 
came  home  and  obtained  seats  in  the  Direction,  and  sent 
out  another  generation  of  relatives  to  make  fortunes  in 
their  turn.     None  but  the  servants  and  dependents  of  the 
corporation  could  enter  the  country  without  a  licencct 
and  every  independent  European  was  regarded  as  an 
interloper,  liable  to  be  deported  whenever  his  presence 
became   in  any  measure   obnoxious.     The  government 
was  administered  by  Britons  and  Christians,  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  there  was  tlie  most  laudable  desire 
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to  protect  the  people  from  oppression,  but  there  was  at 
lliesame  time  an  invincible  repugnance  totlie  communi- 
cation of  any  knowledge  which  might  promote  moral  and 
inUilIcctual  elevation,  or  create  aspirations  which  were 
poosideretl  dangerous.  But  the  period  had  now  arrived 
(or  the  introduction  of  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
tyttem.  Time  had  brought  about  a  cliunge  of  circum- 
itances,  which  necessitated  a  change  of  policy.  In  spite 
»f  fvery  prohibition,  Europeans  had  forced  their  way  to 
India,  and  more  than  three  thousand  had  established 
liiemselves  in  the  capiud  and  provinces  of  the  Bengal  Pre- 
Weiicy.  This  encroacliment  on  their  preserve  had  been 
vtoked  at  by  the  Indian  authorities,  and  tlie  odious  power 
af  expulsion  was  rarely  resorted  to.  The  trade  had  also 
been  partially  opened  to  stop  the  clamors  of  the  niercan- 
die  community,  and  a  certain  amount  of  the  Company's 
tonnage  had  been  allotted  to  private  enterprise.  This 
private  traffic  had  doubled  in  amount  and  profit,  while 
ibe  commerce  of  the  Company,  conducted  without  eco- 
nwny,  and  with  the  usual  waste  of  monopolies,  had 
Wailed  a  loss  of  four  millions  in  nineteen  years.  In  the 
Merval  between  the  charter  of  1793  and  1813,  new 
tuaufacturing  interests  had  arisen  in  England,  and  begun 
in  exert  an  influence  on  the  national  councils.  Man- 
tester  was  rising  into  a  power.  Tlic  manulacturers  and 
Befcliants  of  England  now  came  forward,  and,  in  a  voice 
unload  and  too  unanimous  to  be  despised,  demanded  a 
■rticipation  in  the  trade  of  India,  and  permission  for 
O^ishmen  freely  to  resort  to  it.     These  demands  were 

bodied  in  numerous  petitions  from  the  seats  of  manu. 

^ring  industry  and  from  the  various  seaports,  and  the 
Btry  were  constrained  to  bend  to  what  was  incon- 
|iOferlibly  the  nationid  will.  It  was  the  demand  for 
lemiDercial  privileges  which  first  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Hinistry  to  the  fact,  that  they  could  not  consistently  refuse 
Ik  grant  of  religious  privileges  also  j  and  thus  commerce 
|nM«  in  some  measure  the  handmaid  of  religion,  and, 
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under  their  combined  influence,  the  gates  of  India  were 
opened  at  once  to  the  cottons  of  England  and  tlie  truths 
of  the  Bible.  In  the  innovations  proposed  by  the  Ministry, 
the  Directors  and  proprietors  of  the  East  India  Company 
^     ^    saw  nothing  but  destruction   to  the  British 

Oppotltion  of  the  O 

^t!?tb^u^  empire  in  the  East,  and  the  ruin  of  their  own 
''''^*''''  particular  interests.     Those  who  had  passed 

their  lives  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  India  House,  as  well 
as  those  who  were  under  its  influence,  were  indelibly 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  India  would  be  lost  to 
England  unless  it  was  administered,  not  merely  by  the 
East  India  Company,  but  by  that  Company  on  the  pre- 
scriptive and  exclusive  principles  which  had  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  They  considered 
the  struggle  to  involve  their  very  existence,  and  they 
determined  to  resist  with  vigour  every  attempt  to  sub- 
vert the  established  system  of  polity,  both  commercial 
and  religious.  They  brought  forward  more  than  fifty 
witnesses  of  all  classes,  ex-governors-general  and  ex-mem- 
bers of  council,  civil  functionaries  and  military  officersi 
shipowners  and  ship-captains,  tea-brokers  and  merchants^ 
commissioners  of  customs  and  commissioners  of  excise, 
who  strenuously  endeavoured  to  convince  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  the  impolicy  and  danger  of  throwing  the 
trade  of  India  open  to  the  public  and  allowing  the  free 
admission  of  Europeans  to  that  country.  They  main- 
tained that  the  exports  from  England  to  India  had 
reached  the  utmost  limit,  and  that  the  habits  of  the  natives^ 
which  were  unchangeable,  precluded  every  chance  of 
increase.  The  resort  of  Europeans  would,  they  asserted^ 
lead  to  such  a  violation  of  native  prejudices  as  to  en^Uk 
gcr  our  sovereignty.  These  doctrines  were  maintainedi. 
not  only  by  the  interested  partisans  of  the  Company,  but 
by  men  who  were  justly  entitled  to  be  considered  the 
most  eminent  authorities  on  Indian  questions,  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  Sir  John  Malcolro*  by 
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ird  Wellesleyand  Lord  Teignraouth,  as  well  as  by  Mr. 

lion  and  Mr.  Charles  Grant. 

'ould  be  Ml  act  of  injustice  in  those  who  enjoy  tbo' 

It  of  subsequent  experience,  to  attribute  these  senti- 
its  to  narrow  aiid  iiliberai  views.  Men  r,  iMnHun  or 
who  merely  echoed  thi?  traditions  of  a  corpo-  aiV',",',™!;;: 
ration  witJi  whose  interests  their  own  were  """""'■''"'"j'- 
dfwely  idonliJied,  the  Montgoiiierys,  the  Lusliingtons,  the 
Prt-ndergasts,  may  be  dismissed  without  any  ceremony, 
but  the  illustrioui  statesmen  named  above  were  actuated 
kyloftier  and  more  patriotic  motives.  They  regarded  India 
M  the  brightest  jewel  of  the  Crown,  and,  in  a  spirit  of 
genuine  philanthropy,  opposed  every  measure  wliicli  ap- 
peared likely  to  diminish  its  security.  The  opinion  that 
tJiG  British  dominion  in  the  East  would  be  imperilled  by 
■a  influx  of  Europeans,  whom  the  taws  might  be  unable 
to  restrain  from  excesses,  was  tlie  opinion  of  the  age. 
The  great  men  who  had  contributed  to  build  up  the 
empire,  had  no  experience  of  any  other  system,  and  found 
it  difficult  to  sejmrate  the  idea  of  ruin  from  innovation. 
One  ftatesman,  however,  stood  forward  at  this  crisis,  and 
iCDvered  himself  with  lasting  honour  by  the  large  and 
toinprehensive  views  which  be  advocated.  Tlie  Ministry 
had  opened  the  trade  with  great  reluctance,  under  the 
pretsurc  of  public  opinion,  and  the  privileges  tliey  were 
niable  to  retiise,  were  fettered  by  every  restriction  they 
'flould  safely  impose.  But  the  proposals  of  Lord  Greii- 
liBe,  regarding  the  government  of  India,  embodied  in  his 
ilfRedi  on  the  Ciiarter  Act,  were  based  upon  the  broadest 
ndmost  enlightened  views,  and  exhibited  an  originality 
rfcoDception,  which  showed  how  far  he  was  ahead  of  the 

Hbi  sentiments  were  enforced  by  strong  arguments 
a  commanding  eloquence.  He  not  only  advocated 
idmission  of  British  traders  to  the  commerce  of  India, 
Ittt  considered  the  blended  character  of  merchant  and 
IDvereign  an  anomaly  inconsistent  with  all  true  principles 

eniment.     No  ftovereigii,  he  asserted,   had    ever 
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traded  to  profit,  and  no  trading  company  had  ever  ad- 
ministered government  for  tlie  happiness  of  the  subject 
He  proposed  to  govern  India  in  the  name  of  tlie  Crown, 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  to  throw 
the  appointments  of  the  civil  service  open  to  competition. 
He  said  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  odium  he  might 
incur  by  shocking  the  prejudices  of  many  individuals  he 
personally  respected,  and  opposing  the  interest  of  Ixnlies 
of  the  greatest  weight,  authority,  and  influence  in  the 
community.  But  these,  and  every  other  consideration, 
were  subordinate  in  his  mind  to  the  great  question,  by 
what  political  and  by  what  commercial  arrangements  can 
the  British  Parliament  best  provide  for  the  happiness  of 
the  people  of  India?  His  speech  excited  great  surprise 
at  the  time,  and  has  been  regarded  with  undiminished 
admiration  since.  It  was  in  itself  a  great  event  in  the 
history  of  British  India.  It  propounded  original  and 
important  principles,  which  have  gradually  become 
triumphant  with  the  progress  of  time  and  events. 

The  charter  of  1813  was   the   commencement  of  a 

new  era,  when  the  first  experiment  was  made,  under  the 

irresistible  influence  of  public  opinion,  to  im- 

Xmmei!!l^m?'  prove  our  eastern  policy.     It  made  the  first 

ce  new  era.     gy^^^  breach  in  the  old   prescriptive  system 

which  had  flourished  for  fifly-six  years.  The  current  of 
liberal  opinions  was  now  brought  to  bear  on  the  prejudices 
which  protected  the  old  edifice,  and  gradually  under- 
mined its  foundations,  and  at  length  swept  it  away  alto- 
gether. There  remains  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it,  except  on 
the  page  of  history.  Instead  of  a  few  subjugated  pro- 
vinces, governed  upon  the  most  narrow  principles,  and 
administered  for  the  benefit  of  a  London  corporation,  we 
have  now  the  majestic  spectacle  of  a  mighty  empire, 
larger  than  that  of  imperial  Home,  held  by  the  foremost 
of  civilised  nations,  on  the  avowed  principle  of  commu- 
nicating to  its  inhabitants  the  blessings  of  social,  in-  I 
tcllectual,  and  spiritual  improvement.     We  are  no  longer  " 
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required  to  believe  that  the  mission  of  England  in  thel 
eastern  hemisphere  is  to  export  native  fabrics,  or  to  import  J 
British  manufactures.     Our  vocation  is  to  plant  tlie  seeds  | 
of  European  civilisation,  and  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
The  gloomy  forebodings  of  danger  aiid  of  failure,  which  I 
were  proclaimed  with  great  confidence  to  deter  Parliament  I 
from  the  experiment,  have  been  shown  by  experience  to 
be  chimerical.     The  trade  to  India,  which  was  affirmed 
to  be  incapable  of  increase,  has  been  augmented  from  two 
millions  a  year  to  twelve.    The  habits  of  the  natives, 
vbich  were  said  to  be  unchangeable,  have  yielded  to  the  I 
imrestricted  introduction  of  British  manufactures,  and  the  ' 
genial  influence  of  British  institutions.     Europeans  have 
been  allowed  not  only  to  resort  to  India,  but  to  acquire 
a  settlement  in   it,  and  there  has  been  no  violation  of 
national  prejudices;  and,  at  the  time  these  pagesare  passing  J 
through  the  press,  a  Parliamentary  Committee  is  engagedl 
in  devising  plans  tor  European  colonisation,  as  the  most! 
eSectual  means  of  strengthening  and  confirming  British  I 
nilein India.     Above  all,  missionaries  have  resorted  with- 

restriction  to  every  division  of  the  empire,  and  enjoyed  ' 
lerfect  liberty  of  the  press  :  they  have  come  in  contact 
tith  the  strongest  religious  prejudices  of  the  people, 
\aA  have  distributed  thousands  of  tracts  exhibiting  the  ab-  ■ 
mrdities  of  Hindoo  superstition,  in  language  more  fervid  1 
Aan  that  which  was  considered  fifty  years  ago  certain  to  I 
lead  to  an  explosion  ;  and,  during  the  formidable  rchellion  J 
•flH57>  when  the  wliole  of  the  north-west  provinces  was  J 
in  k  blaze  of  revolt,  and  the  most  strenuous  eftbrt  was! 
Hade  to  expel  us  from  the  country,  the  missionaries  were! 
IrealL-d  with  uniform  deference  and  respect  by  the  most  | 
itiai  classes  in  native  society. 

cliarter  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  ] 
archdeacons.  Dr.  Buchanan  may  be  considered  j 
parent  of  the  Indian  episcopate.  Eight 
before  this  period,  he  had  published  a  {£'1''^""* 
to  wliich  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
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urging  the  policy  of  an  **  ecclesiastical  establishment " 
for  British  India.  When  the  charter  discussions  were 
about  to  commence,  he  revised  the  sketch  of  the  **  Es- 
tablishment/' which  was  extensively  circulated  among  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  the  public  men  of  the  day. 
His  proposal  was  most  welcome  to  the  framers  of  the  India 
Bill.  It  enabled  them  to  claim  credit  for  not  being  in- 
different to  the  interests  of  religion  in  India,  and,  for  a 
time,  to  evade  the  growing  importunity  for  leave  to  send 
missionaries  there.  But  Lord  Castlereagh  unmercifully 
curtailed  the  proportions  of  the  project,  and,  instead  rf 
the  archbishop,  and  three  bishops,  and  twelve  arch- 
deacons, whom  Dr.  Buchanan  had  required,  conceded 
only  one  bishop  and  three  archdeacons.  In  the  Bill 
presented  to  the  House  on  the  21st  of  June,  it  waa 
provided  that  the  bishops  and  archdeacons  **  should  not 
have  any  dealings  and  transactions  by  way  of  traffic  w 
commerce  of  any  kind  whatsoever."  But  this  clause  was 
eventually  struck  out  on  the  ground  that  the  insinuation 
it  implied  was  derogatory  to  the  clerical  character^ 
and  that  the  rule  was  altogether  unnecessary.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  House  appear  to  have  been  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  that  the  chaplains  of  the  Company  had  from 
time  immemorial  been  engaged  in  trade  as  earnestly,  amf 
often  as  successfully,  as  any  senior  or  junior  merchant, and 
that,  not  fifteen  years  before  this  time,  three  chaplains  bad 
returned  to  England  with  fortunes  amassed  in  comnoer* 
cial  pursuits.  The  exclusive  devotion  of  the  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  sacred  duties  of  their  call- 
ing, in  India,  was  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Brown 
and  Buchanan,  who  set  a  noble  example  of  Christian 
liberality  and  zeal,  and  who,  in  conjunction  with  Martyn 
and  Corrie,  contributed  to  introduce  a  higher  tone  in  Uie 
body  of  which  they  were  the  distinguished  ornaments. 
The  mitre  of  India  belonged  of  right  to  Dr.  Buchanan, 
but  he  was  suffering  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  his 
spirits  were  crushed  by  the  loss  of  his  wife  six  months 
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►efore  the  passing  of  the  Bill ;  he  could  not  therefore 
ave  accepted  the  appointment,  even  if  it  had  been  offered 
0  him. 

It  only  remains  to  be  noticed,  in  connection  with  the 
ndia  Bill  of  1813,  that  immediately  before  it  was  passed, 

clause  was  introduced  in  reference  to  educa- 

T      1*  1  •    1      1  1  I  Appropriation  of 

ion  m  India,  which  has  been  erroneously  as-  j^  ^r  cduct. 
umed  to  mark  the  first,  and  therefore  the 
(lost  important  step,  in  the  adoption  of  a  generous  and 
iberal  policy.  But  it  is  now  known  to  have  been  inserted 
y  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  at  the  instance  of  some 
nember  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  resided  in 
ndia,  and  become  orientalised.  It  provided  that  a  sum 
>f  not  less  than  one  lac  of  rupees — 10,000/. — a  year 
hould  be  applied  to  "  the  revival  and  improvement  of 
iterature,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  learned  natives 
f  India,  and  for  the  intrdduction  and  promotion  of  a 
:nowledge  of  the  sciences  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  territories  in  India.''  This  appropriation  has  been 
he  germ  of  that  enlightened  system  of  education  which 
jovernment  has  subsequently  established  in  India ;  but  it 
^as  made  for  the  promotion  of  Hindoo  learning,  and  the 
ncouragement  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Vedas 
nd  the  Poorans.  It  was  this  circumstance,  combined 
dth  the  proviso  that  the  grant  was  to  be  paid  only  out 
f  any  "  surplus  which  might  remain  of  the  rents,  reve- 
ues,  and  profits  of  our  territorial  acquisitions" — always 
most  improbable  contingency — that  reconciled  the 
;!ourt  of  Directors  and  their  adherents  to  the  measure, 
t  was  a  miserable  pittance  to  be  applied  to  the  object  of 
ublic  instruction  out  of  a  revenue  of  fifteen  millions,  and 
ven  that  pittance  was  to  be  misapplied. 
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CHAP.  XL 

!>'  resuming  the  narrative  of  events  at  Serampore,  the 
firht  rxx'urrerice  of  interest  is  the  estabHshment  of  a 
HiL'^^ion  at  Sirdhana,  in  the  north-west  pro- 
i;^./^"*  vinces-  It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain had  been  sent  back  to  the  presidency 
from  Agra,  in  1 81^2,  under  a  guard,  in  consequence  of 
a  difference  with  the  commandant.  A  few  davs  before 
he  rjuitted  the  station,  he  received  a  pressing  invitation 
from  f.'olonel  Dyce,  to  settle  at  Sirdhana,  and  superintend 
the  education  of  his  children.  Sirdhana  w*as  the  capital 
of  a  .small  principality,  eleven  miles  north-west  of  Meerut, 
ill  which  the  Begum  Sumroo  had  for  many  years  exercised 
the  independence  of  an  Indian  feudator}'.  She  was  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  a  Mogul  nobleman,  w*ho  emigrated 
to  India,  and  having  experienced  a  reverse  of  for- 
tune, was  fain  to  bestow  her  on  a  successful  German 
adventurer,  Walter  Ilcynaud.  This  man  has  acquired  an 
infiunouK  notoriety  in  the  annals  of  British  India,  by  the 
cold-blooded  murder  of  sixty  Europeans,  who  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  nabob  Cossim  Ali  Khan,  in  1763. 
When  the  nabob  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Moorshedabad, 
oil  the  advance  of  a  British  army,  he  resolved  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  his  English  prisoners,  and  commanded 
his  Mahommedan  soldiers  to  slaughter  them.  They  said 
they  were  soldiers,  and  not  executioners,  and  refused  to 
ifiibrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  unarmed  and  defence- 
less men.  The  German  then  offered  his  services,  and 
deliberately  ])ut  the  captives  to  death.  The  nabob  was 
cliased  from  his  dominions,  and  obliged  to  seek  a  refuge 
at  one  of  the  native  courts.  Ileynaud,  who  had  now 
assumed  the  name  of  Sumroo,  was  among  the  first  to 
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!rt  his  mined  fortunes.  He  proceeded  towards 
hi»  collected  a  body  of  free  hnces,  and,  in  the  con- 
DD  of  the  times,  contrived  to  c,arve  out  a  little  princi- 
ly  for  himself  at  Sirdhana,  wliicli  he  bequeathed  to 
(ridow  on  bis  death.  The  territory  was  about  twenty 
!S  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  By  her  courage 
tact  she  succeeded  in  preserving  her  authority  amidst 
incessant  revolutions  of  that  turbulent  period,  and 
treated  with  great  consideration,  both  by  the  Mah- 
la  and  the  English.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
tury,  an  East  Indian,  of  the  name  of  Dyce,  who  had 
lived  his  education  at  the  Military  Orphan  Institution 
Calcutta,  and  had  benefited  by  the  religious  instruc- 
I  of  the  master,  Mr.  Burney,  a  nephew  of  Madame 
Urblay,  proceeded  to  the  north-west  in  quest  of  em- 
nnent.  He  was  taken  into  tlie  service  of  the  Begum 
nroOi  and  rose  rapidly  in  her  confidence,  and  received 
hand  of  her  granddaughter.  She  likewise  intrusted 
,  with  the  management  of  her  affairs,  and  the  command 
ber  little  army,  consisting  of  three  battalions,  and 
y  guns.  She  had  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
li,  from  deference  fo  her  husband's  wishes,  but  treated 
Christians  who  resorted  to  lier  court  with  equal  hos- 
lily.  Colonel  Dyce  was  anxious  that  his  children, 
oj^pring  of  this  marriage,  should  be  trained  up  in  his 
I  Pioteatant  creed,  and  invited  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 
Bthecharge  of  their  education.  He  replied,  that  it  was 
easary  for  him  to  consult  his  brethren  at  Serampore  ; 
that  if  he  eventually  accepted  the  offer,  it  must  be  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  pursue  his  missionary 
Hirs  without  any  restriction.  The  overture  was  re- 
ttd  with  increased  importunity  after  Mr.  Chamber- 
's return  to  Serampore.  Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues 
■e  anxious  to  extend  the  mission  to  the  north-west,  and 
ised  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  accqit  the  proposal.  He 
ordingly  left  Serampore  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
hujlis  arrival  at  Futtyghur,  found  an  escort  of  cavalry 
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and  elephants  sent  by  the  Begum  to  conduct  him  to  her 
capital.  As  his  way  lay  through  Agra,  he  entered  the 
town  with  this  military  cortige^  eight  months  after  he  had 
been  ignominiously  expelled  from  it  by  Colonel  Bowie, 
and  sent  down  in  charge  of  a  native  guard.  Though  no 
express  permission  had  been  obtained  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Calcutta,  he  was  allowed  to  pursue  his  journey 
to  Sirdhana  without  intcrniption.  The  Begum  and 
Colonel  Dycc  received  him  with  much  cordiality,  and 
he  was  duly  installed  in  his  office  of  preceptor  to  the  boy, 
who,  at  a  subsequent  period,  became  an  object  of  national 
interest  in  England  as  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre,  entered  Par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Sudbury,  married  into  the 
English  aristocracy,  and  died  some  years  ago  under  the 
imputation  of  insanity.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  required 
to  attend  his  pupil  three  or  four  hours  daily,  but  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time  was  Icfl  at  his  own  disposal,  and  was 
devoted  to  the  superintendence  of  schools,  the  work  of 
translation,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  those  whom 
he  could  prevail  on  to  attend.  But  he  had,  nevertheless, 
to  lament  the  loss  of  those  unfettered  opportunities  <rf 
missionary  journeying  he  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and  which 
few  men  have  ever  more  diligently  improved. 

The  mission  to  Burmah  was  now  become  as  great  a 

source  of  anxiety  to  the  missionaries  at  Serampore,  as  it 

had  once  been  of  exultation ;  and  circumstances 

imil-^Aroericii    arosc  which  led  to  its  eventual  transfer  to  their 

American  brethren.  In  this,  the  last  occasion 
on  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  that  mission,  the 
narrative  will  be  extended  beyond  the  present  year.  The 
king  at  Ava,  on.  hearing  of  the  novel  system  of  vacci- 
nation Mr.  Felix  Carey  had  introduced  into  the  country, 
was  desirous  of  giving  the  children  in  the  royal  household 
the  benefit  of  it,  and  desired  that  he  would  repair  to  the 
capital.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  procure  a  fresh 
supply  of  lymph  from  Bengal,  and  Mr.  Carey  was  directed 
to  proceed  to  Calcutta  for  that  purpose,  at  tlie  king^i 
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spense.  This  circumstance  was  hailed  with  delight  by 
)r.  Carey  and  his  associates,  because  it  appeared  likely 
0  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  mission  at  Ava;  but 
t  proved  fatal  to  Mr.  Carey's  usefulness.  He  visited 
^cutta.  and  returned  to  Burmah,  with  ample  means  of 
xtciidiiig  the  ble.ssing  of  vaccination  through  the 
DUntry.  The  press,  which  had  been  sent  from  Scram- 
Mjre  for  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures,  Mr.  Carey  was 
lestrcd  by  the  king  to  bring  with  him  to  Ava.  About 
be  middle  of  the  year  ISl't,  he  embarked  with  the  press 
ind  liis  iamily  for  the  capital ;  but  he  had  .scarcely  \e(i 
iUngoon,  when  the  vessel  was  capsized  by  a  sudden 
quail,  and  his  wife  and  two  cliildren  were  drowned. 
After  some  ineffectual  efforts  to  rescue  tiiem,  Mr.  Carey 
iras  enabled  to  save  his  own  life  by  swimming  to  the 
Jiore.  The  press  was  irrecoverably  lost  ;  but  Mr.  Carey 
was  graciously  received  by  the  Burmese  monarch  on  his 
trrivai  at  the  capital,  notwithstanding  the  disappointment 
of  his  hopes  regarding  the  wonderful  machine  which  was 
(o  multiply  the  copies  of  his  edicts.  The  loss  of  Mr. 
Carey's  property  was  compensated  by  a  donation  from  the 
licasury,  and  he  was  decorated  with  a«title,  and  persuaded 
lo  go  to  Calcutta,  as  the  king's  representative,  to  bring 
to  a  termination  some  negotiations  which  were  pending 
with  the  British  Government.  He  now  appeared  in  Cal- 
cutta in  the  character  of  a  Burmese  noble ;  assumed  a 
itiplomatic  costume,  and  proceeded  through  the  streets 
with  fifty  followers.  His  father  was  greatly  annoyed  at 
tbis  ridicidous  transformation,  and,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Fuller,  said  that  his  son  *'  had  sunk  from  a  missionary  to 
>n  ambassador."  The  political  negotiations  intrusted  to 
liim.  for  which  he  had  no  aptitude,  proved  unsuccessful, 
which  brought  down  on  liim  the  severe  displeasure  of  tlie 
Bunnese  monarch  ;  and  on  his  return  to  liangoon,  he 
iouiid  it  more  advisable  to  Hy  the  country,  than  to  proceed 
lotbe  capital.  But,  what  was  far  more  deplorable,  this 
r  excitcraent  produced  a  fatal  indifference  to  his 
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mi.H.Hionary  vocation,  and  for  several  years  he  was  entirely 
lost  to  the  cause.  He  wandered  among  the  independent 
provinces  to  the  east  of  Bengal,  and  passed  through  a 
Hv.r'wH  of  adventures  by  land  and  by  sea,  which  would 
appear  incredible  even  in  a  novel.  At  one  time  he  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  one  of  the  barbarous  chiefs  on  the 
inintiiT,  and  was  constituted  his  prime  minister  and 
K(*n(Talis.simo ;  and  led  his  forces  to  a  conflict  with  the 
liiinncvsc,  in  which,  from  his  utter  ignorance  of  even  the 
riidinirnt.H  of  military  science,  he  was  ignominiously  de- 
fcatt'd,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  jungles.  After 
three*  years  of*tliis  wild  and  romantic  life,  he  accidentally 
(ell  in  with  Mr.  Ward,  at  Chittagong,  and  was  persuaded 
to  return  to  repose  and  usefulness  at  Serampore. 

The  missionary  field,  now  deserted  in  Burmah,  was 
speeilily  oeenpied  by  Mr.  Judson  and  his  friends.  Thus, 
lit  the  time  when  the  Burmese  mission  appeared  to  be  an 
iiii'tiievahle  wreck,  it  was  taken  up  by  a  body  of  men 
III'  iiivinrihie  perseverance,  who  brought  into  the  mis- 
hionaiy  field  all  that  splendid  energy  which  has  ren- 
dered the  United  States  the  phenomenon  of  history. 
I'ni  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  the  American 
inihsionaries  have  pursued  their  labours  in  that  country 
with  unexampled  zeal  and  success ;  and  the  Burmese 
nii.vsion  confessedly  stands  at  the  head  of  our  modem 
missionary  enterprises.  It  realises  all  that  has  been 
affirmed  of  the  almost  fabulous  success  of  Xavier  ;  while 
it  exhibits  a  more  rigid  and  substantial  enforcement  of 
Christian  principles  and  practice.  When  the  American 
missionaries  first  made  their  appearance  at  Serampore,  in 
1812,  Dr.  Carey  wrote  to  Mr.  Fuller,  "  I  have  little  hope 
from  the  Americans,  if  they  should  stay  in  the  East. 
American  habits  are  too  luxurious  for  a  preparation  to 
live  among  savages."  But  Dr.  Carey  lived  long  enough 
to  correct  this  hasty  and  unfavourable  opinion,  and  his 
mistrust  of  American  missionaries,  was  exchanged  for 
admiration.      During  the  forty-five  years  which   have 
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elapsed  since  that  remark  was  written,  tliey  liave  been  ' 
distinguished  by  a  most  exemplary  combination  of  self- 
denial  in  regard  to  their  personal  comforts,  and  the 
highest  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  cause.  The  spirit  of 
economy  in  which  they  have  acted,  has,  indeed,  been 
■ometiines  carried  to  an  injudicious  excess,  and  proved  in- 
jurious alike  to  their  own  constitutions  and — owing  to  the 
interruption  of  their  labours — to  the  missionary  cause ; 
while  the  expense  of  medical  drugs  and  attendance,  and 
of  home  voyages  to  recruit  health,  has  exceeded  what 
might  have  been  necessary  to  maintain  it  unimpaired.  It  ' 
B  becoming  daily  more  evident,  that,  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  heathen  world,  we  must  look  as  much,  perhaps 
tven  more,  to  the  resources  of  America,  which  are  per- 
prtually  expanding  with  the  increase  of  its  population, 
» to  the  comparatively  stationary  strength  of  England. 

Mr.   Judson,    and  his  companion    Mr.    Rice,   in    the 
prospect  of  coming  in  contact  with  their  Baptist  brethren  i 
It  Serampore,  employed  themselves  during  the 
wyage  in  reviewing  the  arguments  in  favour  J^V™™7™ihi 
rf  infant  baptism.     But  they  found,  on  their  ..irt^"in'Ara'^" 
anival,  that  this  was  the  only  topic  on  which 
ikc  Serampore   missionaries  could  not  be  prevailed  to 
enter.     They  were  too  earnestly  engrossed  in  their  great 
•orit,  and  too  happy  to  welcome  new  labourers  into  the 
field,  to  waste  their  time  in  the  discussion  of  any  minor 
question.     But,  as  Mr.  Judson  and   Mr.  Rice  stated  to  i 
tJieir  friends  in  America,  tins  investigation  resulted  in  a  | 
dangc  in  their  own  views  on  this  subject ;  and,  after  ' 
ihcy  liad  been  several  weeks  at  Serampore,  they  requested 
to  be  baptized  by  immersion  on  a  confession   of  faith. 
This  circumstance  appeared  to  their  minds  to  dissolve 
Ibur  connection  with  the  Congregational  Board,  and  tliey 
konourahly  forbore  to  draw  on  their  funds,  though  in  a 
foregn  land  without  any  means  of  support.     But  their 
fiientls  at  Serampore  removed  all  anxiety  by  »  liberal 
assistance  till  new  arrangements  could  be  ma  ' 
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America.  Mr.  Judson  was  at  first  desirous  of  offering 
his  senices  to  the  Baptist  Missionary- Society  in  England, 
but  the  Serampore  missionaries  urged  him  rather  to 
throw  him>elf  on  the  sympathies  and  resources  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  the  L'nited  States,  and  thus  con- 
strain it  to  estahli>h  a  distinct  missionary  agency.  Mr. 
Judson  and  his  companion,  driven  from  Calcutta  by  the 
opposition  of  the  British  Government,  took  shelter  at  the 
Isle  of  France,  which  was  under  the  government  of  the 
Crown.  From  thence  Mr.  Rice  proceeded  to  AmericSf 
in  the  hope  of  creating  an  interest  in  their  situation  in 
the  denomination  with  which  they  were  now  connected  in 
sentiment.  Mr.  Judson  determined  to  attempt  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mission  at  Penans; :  but,  findinsr  no  vessel 
at  the  >fauritius  for  that  port,  ventured  to  embark  for 
Madras,  and  again  to  set  foot  on  the  inhospitable  shores 
of  British  India,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  vessel  for  Penang 
in  the  Roads.  His  arrival  was  immediately  reported  to  , 
the  Supreme  Council  in  Calcutta :  and  in  the  existing 
temjier  of  the  secretaries,  whose  influence  was  predomi- 
nant, there  could  be  little  dbubt  that  the  return  post 
would  bring  an  order  for  his  deportation  to  England. 
There  was  no  vessel  at  Madras  bound  to  Penang,  and 
only  an  old  and  crazy  craft  on  the  eve  of  sailing  to 
Rangoon.  ]]ut  time  pressed,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  JudsoD 
hastened  to  embark  in  her,  and  after  having  been  exposed 
during  the  voyage  to  the  most  imminent  danger  of  ship- 
wreck, reached  Rangoon  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  com- 
menced the  American  mission  to  Burmah. 

These  events  produced  an  electric  effect  in  America.' 
A  feeling  of  attachment  to  missionary  exertions  had  been 
gradually  growing  up  in  the  Ikptist  denomination.  The 
names  of  Carey,  Marshman,  and  M'ard  were  familiar  to 
men  in  every  circle ;  but  no  attempt  had  been  made  as  yet 
to  organise  an  independent  missionary  association,  though 
the  denomination  was  numerically  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.     The  adoption  of  their  distinctive  senti- 
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ments  by  two  missionaries  already  in  the  field,  who  now 
looked  to  them  for  support,  aroused  all  the  slumbering 
energies  of  the  body.  Associations  for  foreign  missions 
were  formed  in  the  principal  towns,  and  a  Central  Society 
was  established  at  Boston,  which  immediately  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  supporting  Mr.  Judson  and  Mr* 
Rice.  But  the  same  feeling  of  difiidcnce  which  charac- 
terised the  first  movements  of  the  Congregational  Board, 
and  led  them  to  seek  a  close  alliance  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  induced  the  new  Baptist  Board  to 
desire  that  the  missionaries  whom  they  had  undertaken 
to  support  should  be  associated  with  the  Serampore 
missionaries,  and  act  under  their  directions.  It  was  re- 
marked, that  **  their  acquaintance  with  the  country,  the 
manners,  prejudices,  and  superstitions  of  the  people, 
their  knowledge  of  the  missionary  efforts  most  likely, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  be  efficient,  the  result  of 
twenty  years  of  experience,  their  weight  of  years,  their 
unshaken  fortitude,  intense  zeal,  and  unquestionable  inte- 
grity, and  their  disinterested  course  in  so  glorious  a 
cause,  render  it  very  desirable  that  our  brethren  should 
be  considered  members  of  the  mission  family.'*  But  Mr. 
Fuller  wisely  concurred  with  his  friends  at  Serampore, 
in  concluding  that  such  a  coalition  might  impair  the 
principle  of  self-reliance,  and  that  it  would  be  more  ad- 
visable for  the  churches  in  America  to  establish  a  sepa- 
rate organisation,  and  take  on  themselves  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  distinct  circle  of  missions.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Rice's  arrival  in  America,  he  was  requested,  as  the  dele- 
gate of  the  Boston  body,  to  visit  the  different  sections  of 
the  Union,  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  general 
association.  He  was  received  in  every  quarter  with  a 
feeling  of  enthusiasm.  Societies  were  rapidly  formed  in 
various  towns,  and  contributions  poured  in  with  unex- 
pected liberality,  in  many  cases  from  members  of  other 
denominations.  The  funds  were  soon  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  the  two  missionaries,  and  also 
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for  more  enlarged  operations  in  this  large  sphere  of 
labour.  Delegates  from  the  different  societies  which  had 
been  formed,  met  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1814,  and  established  the  **  General  Convention  of  the 
Baptist  Denomination  in  the  United  States  for  Foreign 
Missions." 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  Mr.  Hough,  who  was 
well  versed  in  the  art  of  printing,  was  engaged  by  the 
BurmM«miMioD  Anicrican  Board  to  labour  in  Burmah.  He 
IhfiSjSS  Cod-  called  at  Serampore  on  his  way  to  Rangoon, 
muoD.  ^^^  Y)^^  Carey  and  his  colleagues  prepared 

another  printing-press  and  types  to  replace  that  which 
had  been  lost  in  the  Rangoon  river,  and  presented  it  to 
the  American  mission.  They  had  now  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  field  of  missionary  labour  in  Burmah,  on 
which  they  had  entered  seven  years  before,  occupied  by 
another  body  of  Christian  labourers,  animated  by  the 
same  evangelical  zeal  and  sustained  by  powerful  re* 
sources.  They  gave  expression  to  their  feelings  of  ex- 
ultation in  a  very  animated  address  to  the  American 
Convention,  in  which  they  said,  *'  Our  attempts  in  the 
Burmese  empire  have  ended  in  the  transfer  of  the  missiim 
to  brother  Judson,  and  those  whom  you  may  send  to  jcnn 
him.  Something,  however,  has  been  done ;  a  mission- 
house  has  been  built,  the  language  has  been  opened,  a 
grammar  printed,  materials  for  a  dictionary  formed,  a 
small  part  of  the  N^w  Testament  published,  and  a 
number  of  copies  circulated.  Should  Providence  give 
you  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Burmese  Government,  that 
empire  stands  in  great  and  pressing  need  of  many  more 
missionaries ;  and  we  would  recommend  you  to  send  as 
soon  as  possible  to  other  places,  to  Bassein,  Ava,  Marta- 
ban,  and  also  to  Siam.  By  thus  confining  your  present 
efforts  to  countries  the  languages  of  which  have  a  strong 
affinity,  your  agents  will  form  a  united  phalanx,  having  an 
immense  people  of  the  same  manners,  prejudices,  re- 
ligion, and  government  as  their  object ;  and  being  near 
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ach  other,  and  in  the  same  country,  the  experience  and 
oquirements  of  each  will  come  into  the  common  stock, 
nd  bear  an  ample  interest."  The  letter  tlien  alludes  to 
he  slow  but  certain  triumphs  of  Christian  truth  and 
icnevolence  in  tlie  East.  "  We  are  sure  to  take  the 
intress,  if  we  can  persuade  ourselves  to  sit  down  long 
iDOUgh  before  it.  And  then,  very  dear  brethren,  when  it 
ball  be  said  of  the  scene  of  our  labours  :  The  infamous 
winging  post  is  no  longer  erected — the  widow  burns  no 
BWe  on  the  funeral  pile — the  obscene  songs  and  dances 
tre  heard  and  seen  no  more  —  the  gods  are  thrown  to 
be  tnole^  and  to  the  bats,  and  Jesus  is  known  as  the  God 
if  the  whole  land — the  poor  Hindoo  goes  no  more  to 
he  Ganges  to  be  washed  from  his  filthiness,  but  to  the 
Fountain  opened  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness  —  the 
Kmples  are  forsaken,  and  the  crowds  say, '  Let  us  go  up  to 
Lbe  house  of  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  teach  us  of  His  ways, 
ind  we  will  walk  in  His  statutes* — the  anxious  Hindoos 
DO  more  consume  their  property,  their  strength,  and 
llieir  li^-es  in  vain  pilgrimages,  but  come  at  once  to  Him 
who  can  .save  to  the  uttermost — the  sick  and  dying  are 
Bo  more  dragged  to  the  Ganges,  but  look  to  the  Lamb  of 
Bod,  and  commit  their  souls  into  His  faithful  hands  — 
[be  children,  no  more  sacrificed  to  idols,  are  become  the 
'seed  of  the  Lord  ' —  the  public  morals  are  improved — 
lbe  language  of  Canaan  is  learnt  —  benevolent  societies 
lie  formed  —  civilisation  and  salvation  walk  arm  in  arm 
bogethcr — the  desert  blossoms — the  earth  yields  her 
increase  —  and  redeemed  souls  from  the  different  towns 
■nil  villages,  and  cities  of  this  immense  country,  con- 
Ibmlly  add  to  the  number  and  swell  the  chorus  of  the 
l«leemed  —  'Unto  Him  that  washed  us  from  our  sins 
tl  Bis  own  blood,  unto  Him  be  the  glory ' — when  this 

rid  result  of  the  labours  of  God's  servants  in  India  shall 
realised,  shall  we  then  think  that  we  have  laboured 
isvain,  and  spent  our  strength  for  nought  ?  " 
^^Mjic  beginning  of  this  year,  the  Roman  Catholic 
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missions  to  the  eastward,  which  bad  been  conducted  for 

many  years  with  great  zeal  and  success,  expe- 
mu?£i^'^"''  rienced  reverses  which  rendered  it  necessaiy 
to  appeal  to  public  liberality.  Their  means 
had  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  twenty  years'  war  in 
Europe,  and  a  destructive  fire  at  Penang  had  recently 
destroyed  their  seminary  and  their  property,  and  reduced 
them  to  destitution.  In  the  address  which  they  published 
on  this  occasion  in  Calcutta,  they  explained  the  position 
and  tiie  wants  of  their  missions.  Of  the  missionariei 
originally  sent  from  Europe,  only  thirty  remained ;  and 
they  were  laden  with  years  and  infirmities.  Under  their 
direction,  a  hundred  and  twenty  priests,  natives  of  Siam, 
Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  and  China,  discharged  their 
missionary  and  pastoral  duties  among  a  population  of 
three  hundred  thousand  Christians.  To  provide  these 
extensive  missions  with  a  succession  of  indigenous  mis- 
sionaries —  who  have  always  formed  the  stamina  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  missions  in  the  East, — a  college  had 
been  establislied  at  Penang.  That  island  was  recom- 
mended to  their  choice  by  the  convenience  of  its  locality, 
and  by  the  protection  it  afforded  of  a  civilised  and  liberal 
government.  The  expenses  of  the  institution  had  been 
defrayed  chiefly  from  the  rent  of  houses  at  Penang,  in 
the  purchase  of  which  the  little  property  of  the  society 
had  been  invested.  These  houses  were  within  the 
range  of  tlic  recent  conflagration,  and  the  mission  was 
thus  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  It  was  originally 
connected  with  the  "Society  of  Foreign  Missions  in 
France,"  but  had  long  ceased  to  derive  any  assistance 
from  that  distracted  country.  Liberal  contributions  had 
also  been  received  from  Mexico,  which  had  relieved  their 
distress,  and  enabled  them  to  extend  their  operations. 
But  the  property  in  Penang  was  their  main  stay,  and  the 
fire  had  completely  prostrated  them.  Their  appeal  was 
not  in  vain.  Some  of  tlie  most  eminent  merchants  in 
Calcutta  were  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  and 
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coatributed  liberally,  and  the  opulent  Protestants  did  not  ^ 
irilhhold  their  aid.     Though  they  had,  perhaps,  little 
religion,  they  had  great  liberaHty,  and  sectarian  distinc-  ' 
dons  were  foreign  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  society. 
In    the  report  of  Translations  in  the   present  year, 
especial  reference  is  made  to  the  important  improvement 
which    had    been    effected    in    Chinese   typo-  mo^w.  „>,uiii.. 
graphy.     Tlie  first  version  of  the  Gospels  was  '-'""'■""»p='- 
printed  on  one  side,  in  accordance  with  the  immemorial 
usage  of  China,  from  wooden  blocks,  on  which  the  cha-  ] 
rocters  were  engraved  by  native  workmen.     But  it  was 
■oon  apparent  that  this  mode  of  printing  would  render  J 
the  publication  of  new  editions  of  the  Scriptures  very 
expensive  and  very  dilatory.     The  cost  of  engraving  the 
bicxrks  must  be  renewed  at  each  successive  edition.     It 
becume    advisable,    therefore,    to    make   un    attempt    to 
introduce  the  more  expeditious  and  economical  system  of  I 
European  printing   with    movable  metallic  types.      To  \ 
effect  this,  blank  cubes  of  type  metal  were  cast  of  the  I 
usual  height  of  the  types,  on   which  the  workmen  en- 
graved    the   Chinese   character.      The  metal  type  was  I 
found  to  give  five  times  the  number  of  impressions  which  1 
could  be  obtained  from  wooden  blocks,  without  impairing  1 
the  delicacy  of  the  stroke.     The  use  of  separate  types, 
moreover,  gave  the  translator  the  inestimable  advantage  I 
of  making   successive  corrections  in    the   proof  sheet. 
Where  the  character  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  a  steel 
punch  was  engraved,  from  which  any  number  of  charac- 
ters could  be  cast.    The  native  punch  cutter  had  executed 
I  considerable  number  of  these  punches  before  the  arrival 
uf  Mr.  Lawson  ;  but  under  his  direction  the  punches 
were  greatly  improved  in  beauty  and  accuracy.     This  i 
Mc  of   the    most   memorable  improvements  made  in  i 
Chinese  printing  since  Its  invention,   twenty  centuries  I 
■go;  not  only  because  It  admits  of  the  revision  of  a  work  I 
nit  passes  through  the  press,  but  also  on  the  ground  ofa 
my.     When  the  requisite  pimches  are  once  cut,,* 
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founts  may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  and  at  much 
smaller  cost  than  a  continuous  succession  of  wooden 
blocks.  This  improvement,  which  originated,  and  was,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  matured  at  Serampore,  before  it  was 
taken  up  by  other  missionary  bodies,  forms  an  era  in  the 
history  of  Chinese  literature ;  and  it  will,  doubtless,  be 
adopted  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  when  their  stationary 
civilisation,  of  which  the  block  printing  is  a  very  apt 
emblem,  begins  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  European 
improvement. 

Lord  Minto's  administration  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  He  had  signified  to  the  Court  of  Directors  the 
'^.    ^.  ^     period  at  which  he  desired  to  relinquish  the 

CloM  of  Lord         r  1  .     1  1  1  .11 

iSt£l!i!£riu*'  government ;  and  it  has  always  been  considered 
^^*^^'  an  indispensable  token  of  respect  to  every 
Governor-General,  to  time  the  nomination  of  his  suc- 
cessor, with  reference  to  this  intimation.  But  the  new 
ministry  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  Prince  Regent 
wanted  the  appointment  without  delay  for  Lord  Moira, 
and  it  was  determined  to  supersede  Lord  Minto.  A 
majority  of  the  Court  of  Directors  yielded  to  this  royal  and 
ministerial  influence,  and  lent  themselves  to  this  discour- 
teous proceeding.  Mr.  Charles  Grant  strongly  objected 
to  the  new  appointment,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
ground  on  which  it  was  based.  In  December,  1812,  be 
writes  to  Lord  Minto,  **  Your  lordship  is  dispossessed  of 
your  high  station  without  assigned  reason  or  plea,  and 
before  the  time  you  had  signified  your  intention  to  retire, 
though  that  time  was  near,  and  your  intention  known.  •  • 
I  think  the  office  should  not  come  within  the  vortex  of 
the  ministerial  system  at  home,  or  be  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  fluctuations  of  party ;  and  no  Governor-General 
should  be  removed,  abruptly,  or  contrary  to  his  wishes, 
without  adequate  reason."  It  is  a  singular  coincidence, 
that  it  was  just  at  the  time  when  Lord  Minto's  govern- 
ment was  expelling  the  missionaries  out  of  Bengal,  and 
from  a  servile   deference  to  what  was  considered   the 
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orders,  or  Uie  wishes  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  lliat  lie 
liimself  was  unceremoniously  removed  from  his  office  by 
tlut  very  body.  At  tlie  same  time  Sir  George  Barlow 
vas  (lUmissed  from  liis  government  at  Madras,  and  his 
appointment  as  provisional  Governor-General  was  can- 
j  celJcd,  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny  of  the  British 
j  officers  of  the  Madras  army,  altliough  Lord  Minto  had 
pisied  a  high  encomium  on  his  conduct  on  that  occasion. 
'Thus  the  only  two  Governors-Gencral  who  were  impii- 
fUed  in  the  banishment  of  missionaries  "  in  obedience 
to  the  standing  orders  "  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  were 
themselves  dispossessed  of  their  offices  by  that  authority. 
lord  Minto's  administration,  though  adorned  with  the 
Ulratd  of  such  men  ,is  Edmonstone,  and  Adam,  Jenkins, 
Biyley,  and  Metcalfe,  was  characterised  only  by  a  dull 
mediocrity.  It  was  not  an  age  of  progression,  and  the 
Government  was  not  in  advance  of  the  age.  No  idea  of 
my  kind  of  native  education  had  ever  been  entertained 
tqrsnyof  the  public  functionaries,  beyond  the  encourage- 
ment of  Hindoo  and  Maliommedan  literature.  The  only 
wnate  recorded  by  Lord  Minto,  on  the  subject  of  public 
iwnjction,  ran  in  this  channel.  In  March,  1811,  he 
imposed  a  plan  for  the  revision  of  the  Hindoo  College 
StBoiares,  and  the  establishment  of  two  similar  colleges 
Tirlioot  and  at  Nuddca.  In  that  document,  he  la- 
■Mted  tlie  decay  of  science  and  literature  among  the 
iMim  of  India,  and  regretted  that  a  nation  like  England, 
^puticuLirly  distinguished  for  its  love  and  successful 
ivation  of  letters  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  should 
Ikvb  failed  to  extend  its  fostering  care  to  the  literature  of 
^  Hindoos."  "  Little  doubt,"  he  slated,  "  could  be 
Wtrtained  that  the  prevalence  of  the  crimes  of  perjury 
od  forgery,  so  frequently  noticed  in  the  official  reports, 
*■  in  a  great  measure  ascribable,  both  in  the  Mahom- 
■nians  and  the  Hindoos,  to  the  want  of  due  instruction 
■  lit  moral  and  religious  tenets  of  their  own  creeds." 
iefly  on  this  ground,  as  well  as  with  a  view. 
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as  he  acknowledged,  to  the  more  effectual  eradication  of 
dacoity,  that  he  proposed  to  revive  and  encourage  Hindoo 
literature.  It  was  under  Ins  administration,  also,  that  the 
Bengal  Regulation  of  1810,  which  has  been  considered! 
standing  reproach  to  the  British  Government,  was  passed. 
By  that  act,  the  conservation  of  Hindoo  and  Mahom- 
medan  endowments  was  made  a  department  of  Govenh 
ment,  and  its  Christian  officers  were  required  to  superin- 
tend the  repairs  of  temples  and  mosques.  His  admini^* 
tration  was  a  faithful  reflection  of  that  feeling  of  indiffer* 
ence  to  the  religious  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
people  of  India,  and  of  hostility  to  the  introduction  of 
sound  knowledge  and  Christian  truth,  which  was  then 
enthroned  in  Leadenhall  Street  and  Cannon  Row,  not  1 
than  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  Happily  it 
the  last  administration  founded  on  these  **old  Indian" 
principles.  The  Charter  Act  of  1813  introduced  a  new 
era,  of  which  his  successor  was  the  first  minister. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindliness  of  Lord  Minto'i 
personal  feelings.  There  is,  moreover,  reason  to  believe 
that  his  own  views  were  far  more  liberal  than  those  of  hif. 
government ;  but  he  wanted  firmness  to  resist  the  influ- 
ence of  the  clique  of  secretaries  in  Calcutta,  who  had  been: 
nursed  up  in  prejudices  and  despotism.  Afler  he  became 
personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Carey,  Dr.  Marshmaib 
and  Mr.  Ward,  he  always  treated  them  with  great  con*: 
sideration  and  esteem.  Before  he  quitted  the  govenw^ 
ment,  he  paid  a  generous  compliment  to  their  worth  and' 
labours.  He  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  annual  disputation  of  the  College  of  Fort  Willitf* 
to  state  publicly,  "  I  profess  a  very  sincere  pleasure  if, 
bringing  the  literary  merits  of  Mr.  Marshman  and  the 
other  reverend  members  of  the  Serampore  Mission  tt 
the  notice  of  the  public,  and  in  bearing  my  testimony  t0 
the  great  and  extraordinary  labours  which  constancy  an^ 
energy  in  their  numerous  and  various  occupations,  ha^< 
enabled  this  modest  and  respectable  community  toaccoDti 
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plish.  I  am  not  less  gratified  by  the  opportunity  which 
their  literary  achievements  afford  of  expressing  my  regard 
for  the  exemplary  worth  of  their  lives,  and  the  beneficent 
principle  which  distinguishes  and  presides  in  the  various 
useful  establishments  which  they  have  formed,  and  which 
are  conducted  by  themselves."  Lord  Minto  embarked 
on  the  20th  of  October,  1813,  after  a  reign  of  a  little 
more  than  six  years,  and  reached  England  in  the  follow- 
ing March,  but  died  a  few  months  after  on  his  way  to 
his  seat  in  Scotland. 

Lord  Moira's  arrival  produced  an  immediate  and  happy 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  with  regard  to 
missions.    He  did  not  participate  in  that  morbid 
dread  of  missionary  efforts  which  liaunted  the  •<toini.S^I?ion. 

_  ,  •  •         rN    1  mi  1  •     r»    American  raU> 

pubhc  functionaries  m  Calcutta.  The  chief  '^J^^Ji^** 
members  of  the  local  government  were  as 
inimical  to  such  exertions  as  they  had  been  when  Lord 
Minto  entered  upon  his  administration.  But  the  im- 
portant position  which  Lord  Moira  had  occupied  in  the 
political  world  at  home,  combined  with  his  own  inde- 
pendence of  character,  placed  an  effective  check  on  their 
ftnti-missionary  propensities.  One  of  the  earliest  results 
of  his  arrival  in  India  was  to  stay  the  persecution  of  the 
American  missionaries  at  Bombay.  It  has  been  stated 
in  a  preceding  chapter  that  Mr.  Nott  and  Mr.  Hall  pro- 
:eeded  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay  without  communicating 
their  movements  to  the  Supreme  Government,  though 
they  were  known  to  Mr.  Martyn,  the  Calcutta  magistrate, 
md  approved  of  by  him.  This  was  considered  an  act  of 
:ontumacy,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  reported  to  govern- 
nent,  an  order  was  despatched  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay 
to  ship  them  off  to  England  as  soon  as  they  landed.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  order  was  decidedly 
illegal.  The  government  of  India  possessed  no  authority 
to  deport  foreigners  to  England,  or,  indeed,  to  take  any 
measure  regarding  them  beyond  passing  and  enforcing; 
an  order  to  quit  the  Company's  territories.     Mr.  Jonathan 
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Duncan,  who  had  long  occupied  the  post  of  Governor  ol 
Bombay,  and  who  was  the  original  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh's picture  of  a  **  brahminised  Englishman,**  had 
lefl  the  government.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Evan 
Nepean,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  office  of  the  Trea^ 
sury  at  Whitehall,  but  had  little  qualification  for  an  Indian 
governorship.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  liberal  viewi 
and  evangelical  tendencies,  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Charla 
Grant.  He  was  exceedingly  reluctant  to  act  on  the 
orders  of  the  Supreme  Government,  and  suspended  the 
execution  of  them  in  consideration  of  the  delicate  con- 
dition of  Mrs.  Nott  and  the  illness  of  Mr.  Hall.  When 
informed  of  their  convalescence  he  prepared  to  enforce 
the  orders,  and  engaged  a  passage  for  the  missionaries,  nol 
in  the  gunner's  mess,  but  at  the  cuddy  table,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  400/.  When  the  time  fixed  for  their  departure 
arrived  they  suddenly  disappeared  from  Bombay,  an^ 
according  to  their  own  subsequent  explanation,  proceeded 
down  the  coast  in  the  hope  of  finding  shelter  in  some 
territory  not  under  British  authority.  As  soon  as  the 
fact  of  their  escape  was  made  known  to  the  BombiJ 
government,  orders  were  issued  to  the  officers  in  the 
various  districts  of  the  Presidency  to  intercept  them ;  and 
they  were  captured  in  the;  neighbourhood  of  Cochin,  and 
brought  back  to  Bombay.  In  communicating  these  dc; 
cumstances  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Bombay  stated  that  it  was  little  to  have  beell 
expected  that  they  would  have  so  far  forgotten  the  iff 
dulgence  shown  them  as  to  abuse  the  confidence  o( 
government  as  they  had  done.  But  it  was  added,  il 
mitigation  of  their  conduct,  that  "  the  enthusiasm  wiil| 
which  these  missionaries  had  been  actuated  had  led  thei 
to  consider  the  conduct  they  have  pursued  in  a  difiereBJ 
light  from  that  in  which  we  have  viewed  it.'*  Ittrt 
with  unfeigned  reluctance  that  the  Bombay  authoritM 
joined  in  this  crus;ide  against  the  missionaries,  and  the) 
did  not  conceal  from  their  masters  in  Leadenhall  Streil 
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that  "ill  this  proceeding  they  were  only  giving  effect  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Supreme  Government,  from  which 
they  fliti  not  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  deviate,  or 
to  exercise  any  discretion,  however  disposed  they  might 
betofivour  tlie  continuance  of  the  mlHsionuries  in  the 
country.  And  it  was  but  an  act  of  justice  to  Ihem  to 
Jbte  that  in  every  other  respect,  except  as  to  their 
fcafing  the  island,  they  had  conducted  themselves  suitable 
\d  ibe  character  they  professed  and  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  puhhc  authorities," 

The  Bombay  government  made  arrangements  a  second 

time  for  the  conveyance  of  the   missionaries  and  their 

wives  lo  England,  but  before  the  period  for    Ti,c„rt« 

iheh"  embarkation   arrived  Lord  Minto's   ad-     m'':[S«'' 

Bbistration  had  ceased,  and  Lord  Moira  had     '"'"'"^ 

nnimed  charge   of  the  government.      His   sentiments 

IHre   known    to    be   favourable    to  missions,  and  great 

bterest  was  made  to  procure  a  reversal  of  the   order 

jllucli  had  been  sent  to  Bombay  for  the  deportation  of 

American    missionaries.     Dr.  Carey,  Mr.  Thomason, 

Mr.  Udny  joined  in  a  memorial  to  him  on  the  subject  j 

Lord  Minto  was  still  residing  in  Calcutta,  as  a 

te  hidividual,  it  was  considered  indelicate  to  solicit 

his  succi-ssor  the  revocation  of  an  order  he  had  passed, 

he  had    left   the    country.     Mr.  Thomason    was 

[ore  deputed  to  wait  on  Lortl  Minto  on  the  subject  > 

I  professed  great  regard  for  the  missionaries,  but  re- 

jdnd  lime  to  consult  with  liis  former  colleagues.     Inti- 

■tioD  of  this  interview  and  of  the  prospect  of  relief  was 

■mediately  given  to  the  missionaries  at  Bombay  by  the 

■nn-bearted  Mr.  Thomason,  who  remarked,  in  one  of 

I  letters  to  them,  "  But  we  look  above  councils  and 

wernoni  in  this  matter.    We  have  a  gracious  Head,  who 

IHt  unmindful  of  his  Church.     To  Him  lei  us  commit 

he  matter  in  faith."     In  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  respite 

I  the  sentence  of  banishment,  the  missionaries  com< 

these  letters  to  the  Governor,  who  was  by  no 
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means  displeased  with  a  reasonable  excuse  for  suspending 
the  order.  To  justify  this  proceeding,  he  placed  Mr. 
Thomason's  two  letters,  though  private  and  confidentialy 
on  the  public  records,  copies  of  which  are  regularly 
transmitted  to  Leadenhail  Street.  Lord  Minto  soon  after 
called  on  Mr.  Thomason,  and  informed  him  that  he 
thought  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  granting  per- 
mission for  the  missionaries  to  remain  in  India.  The 
joint  address  was  therefore  presented  to  Lord  Moini 
without  delay,  and  he  is  stated  to  have  **  spoken  very  d& 
cidedly  about  the  missionaries  being  allowed  to  stay,  and 
to  have  expressed  his  conviction  that  they  meant  to  dc 
good,  and  that  no  conceivable  injury  could  arise  froo 
their  continuance  in  the  country."  As  soon  as  then 
liberal  views  of  the  Governor-General  were  known  al 
Bombay,  all  further  proceedings  against  them  were  al 
once  quashed.  This  declaration  of  Lord  Moira  deriva 
additional  value  from  the  consideration  that  it  was  madi 
before  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
missionary  question  was  known  in  India.  The  natuial 
inference  from  this  proceeding  on  his  part  was,  that  if  he 
was  at  liberty  to  permit  missionaries  to  remain  in  Indiih 
notwithstanding  the  **  standing  orders"  and  the  **  repeated 
injunctions  "  of  the  Court  of  Directors, — which  had  befli 
advanced  as  the  ground  of  proscribing  them, — there  nevd 
was  any  official  necessity  for  proceeding  against  them. 

To  bring  the  narrative  of  this  transaction  to  a  close 
we  must  anticipate  the  period  of  a  twelvemonth.  WhcJ 
the  despatch  of  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  announdni 
these  proceedings,  reached  Leadenhail  Street,  the  indif 
nation  of  the  anti-missionary  party  was  kindled.  Th 
inflammation  arising  out  of  their  recent  defeat  in  Parlil 
ment,  which  had  for  ever  deprived  them  of  the  power  < 
expelling  missionaries  from  their  territories,  had  not  sul 
sided,  and  this  was  perhaps  the  last  occasion  in  whic 
they  would  be  able  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings.  Thai 
members  of  the  Court  who  were  zealous  against  mi 
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sionaries,  condemned  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr. 
Nott  in  no  measured  terms,  asserting  that  ^'they  had 
dealt  evasively,  shu£3ingly,  and  unfairly  with  the  govern- 
ment, so  as  to  bring  their  motives  into  suspicion.''  Mr. 
Thomasoo  was  denounced  in  the  most  intemperate  lan- 
guage, for  his  glaring  insubordination,  in  that  ^'  he,  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  had  encouraged  a 
spirit  of  disobedience  to  the  government,  whose  servant 
he  was,  and  had  done  this  in  a  spirit  of  fanaticism, 
and  had  counselled  the  missionaries  to  look  to  a  higher 
authority  than  governors  and  councils  T'  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  Mr.  Charles  Grant  could  prevent  a 
resolution  of  the  severest  censure  being  passed  on  him. 
But  a  despatch  was  drafted  to  the  Supreme  Government, 
regarding  the  missionaries,  which  breathed  a  spirit  of  the 
strongest  animosity.  Their  misconduct  was  said  to  be 
so  unjustifiable  that,  instead  of  entitling  them  to  the 
indulgence  which  they  received  from  the  Bombay 
government,  merited  their  marked  disapprobation.  The 
"  duplicity  "  they  had  practised  could  not,  it  was  said,  be 
reconciled  with  the  character  they  bore  as  Christian 
missionaries,  and  the  Court  would  by  no  means  have 
consented  to  their  remaining  in  India,  but  for  the  interest 
which  had  been  taken  in  their  behalf  in  India.  But 
these  strong  expressions,  which  could  only  serve  to  com- 
promise the  dignity  of  the  Court  after  the  door  of  India 
had  been  opened  to  missionaries  by  the  legislature,  were 
judiciously  expunged  by  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the 
Directors  were  only  permitted  to  say  that  "  they  were 
concerned  to  have  occasion  to  notice  the  questionable 
conduct  of  Messrs.  Nott  and  Hall  •  .  .  but  as  perhaps 
their  zeal  for  the  cause  in  which  they  have  embarked 
(although  it  could  not  entirely  justify  their  proceedings) 
may  have  carried  them  beyond  those  bounds  of  propriety 
which  under  other  circumstances  they  would  have  ob- 
served, we  shall  leave  it  to  your  discretion  to  permit  them 
to  remain  during  pleasure  in  India.**     In  reference  to  the 

F  4 
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future  admission  of  missionaries  into  India,  the  local  autho- 
rities were  referred  to  the  53rd  George  III.,  sections^ 
to  41,  to  which  their  particular  attention  was  enjoined. 

To  return  to  the  transactions  in  Calcutta  at  the  close 
of  1813.     The  favourable  disposition  manifested  by  Lord 

Moira  towards  the  cause  of  missions  altered 
jrtu.ru)Lora      tlic   wholc    touc   of   government.      He  left 

England  at  a  time  when  the  feelings  of  the 
various  religious  communities  had  been  roused  to  enthu- 
siasm on  the  subject  of  missions,  and  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  covered,  night  after  night,  with 
petitions.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  his 
views  on  this  subject  may  have  been  influenced  by  that 
expression  of  the  public  will  which  had  overawed  a  hostile 
Ministry,  and  that  he  felt  little  sympathy  with  the  defeated 
prejudices  of  the  India  House.  His  opinion  of  missioni 
may  also  have  been  favourably  affected  by  the  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Fuller  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture :  — 

"  My  Lord,  —  It  is  possible  your  lordship  may  have  heard  of 
a  Christian  mission  to  India,  undertaken  about  twenty  years  ago 
by  a  society  of  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the  Baptist  denominatioiii 
It  is  to  bespeak  your  lordship's  favourable  regard  to  this  under- 
taking that  I  t'ike  the  liberty  of  addressing  these  lines  to  yo* 
previous  to  your  departure  for  that  country.  I  should  have  doii^ 
myself  the  honour  of  waiting  on  your  lordship  when  I  was  i3 
London  about  a  month  ago,  but  that  I  understood  you  were  ' 
that  time  gone  into  the  country. 

"  It  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  your  lordship  to  be  told  a  fo^ 
of  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  this  mission.  It  was  first  und^ 
taken  by  two  persons  only,  —  Mr.  William  Carey,  minister  of 
Baptist  congregation  at  Leicester,  and  Mr.  John  Thomas,  surgeC 
of  an  East  Indiaman.  They  left  England  in  June,  1793.  P^ 
the  first  seven  years  they  were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  * 
Malda,  where  they  obtained  covenants  with  the  Honourable  tS 
East  India  Company.  In  1799  four  others  were  sent  out  to  j<>' 
thera,  on  whose  arrival  the  seat  of  the  mission  was  removed 
the  then  Danish  settlement  of  Serampore.     Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Car^ 


inn.)       Hransr  of  tbb  sehaufobe  hissioh. 

Wnng  acquired  the  Bengalee  langunge  and  translated  tlie  New 
Teslameat  into  it,  bj  tbe  asaiatance  of  hia  new  colleaguea,  got  it 
printed.  A  copy  of  it  was  booh  af^r  presented  to  His  Majesty. 
In  ft  few  years.  Dr.  Carey  and  bia  coliengucs,  Marslimaa  and 
W»ni,  having  ocqiurcd  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  and  various  other 
bnguiiges.  engngetl  in  translating  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  as 
DuiT  ae  twelve  of  them,  which  arduous  undertaking  they  are  still 
I  pngccuting.  The  character  and  learning  of  Dr.  Carey  reoom- 
Rended  him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  who, 
I  titliout  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  appointed  bitu  Professor  of 
Snacrit,  Bengalee,  and  Mahratta  in  the  College  of  Fort  William, 
The  means  by  which  he  and  hia  colleagues  disseminate  Chris- 
ity,  are :  circnlating  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  languages  of 
At  country  ;  preaching  in  the  same  languages ;  distributing  small 
»,  composed  principally  of  aelect  parts  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
i;  and  establishing  schools  for  tlie  gratuitous  instruction  of 
Iren  whose  parents  choose  to  send  them.  By  these  means 
[Vptards  of  four  hundred  within  the  last  twelve  years  have  cast  off 
idolatry  and  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  among  whom 
Oon^derable  number  of  brahmins  and  Mahometans.  The 
has  been  gradual,  doubling  in  number  about  every  two 
years.  There  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  native 
,  whose  labours  are  conducted  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
They  seldom  address  a  multitude,  but  speak  in  families 
ivitatioa  or  with  the  consent  of  the  bends  of  them.  A 
about  four  hundred  children  is  established  by  the  mia- 
on  the  plan  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  and  supported  by 
'ption. 

ioiiaries  have  experienced  much  kindness,  not  only 
uifl  Wellesley,  but  from  Lord  Minto,  and  it  is  hoped 
inue  to  enjoy  the  same  kind  and  liberal  treatment  under 
listration  of  your  lordship,  I  can  assure  your  lordship 
JSnd  the  missionaries,  and  the  natives  who  have  embraced 
u^  by  their  means,  to  be  men  not  intermeddling  with 
^  ind    cordially  attached  to   the  British   government  in 

i  lively  interest  felt  for  this  undertaking  by  the  Christian 

tf England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  lias  been  recently  evinced 

IjTCparation  of  a  loss  of  nearly  10,000/.  sustained  by  a  fire 

0  the  11th  of  March  last,  entirely  consumed  the  printing   | 

K  Scramporc.     This  loss  was  repaired  with  but  little  appli- 
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cation,  and  in  the  space  of  only  two  months  after  the  arrival  of 
the  disastrous  intelligence. 

'^  That  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  human  affurs  may  grant  your 
lordship  a  prosperous  voyage,  bless,  and  make  you  a  blessing  to 
the  millions  in  the  East  who  repose  beneath  the  shade  of  Britiik 
protection,  and  give  you  an  interest  in  the  blessings  of  that  Grospd 
the  peaceable  propagation  of  which  you  may  befriend,  is,  my  lend, 
the  desire  and  prayer  of  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant,  m 
behalf  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 

•«  Kettering,  6  Jan.  1813.**  **  A.  FULLEB,  SeC 

Soon  after  Lord  Moira  had  assumed  charge  of  the 
government,  his  opinion  regarding;  missions  was  again 

tested  by  a  reference  from  Java«  It  has  beea 
MkiSk  io'ab-    stated  tliat,  in  the  previous  month  of  March, 

Dr.  Marshman  hastened  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Robinson  to  that  island  to  prevent,  as  he  hoped,  the 
possibility  of  his  being  deported  to  England.  But  govern- 
ment was  not  to  be  baffled.  As  soon  as  the  fact  of  his 
departure  was  reported,  an  order  was  issued  to  the 
Governor,  Mr.  Raffles,  to  expel  him  from  the  island* 
Mr.  Raffles,  however,  received  him  with  great  cordialitjrt 
invited  him  to  his  table,  and  encouraged  him  to  preach 
and  establish  schools.  He  was,  therefore,  little  likely  to 
adopt  the  prejudices  of  the  Bengal  secretaries ;  and  h^ 
requested  Mr.  Robinson  to  send  him  a  short  and  simple 
reply  to  the  inquiry,  "  under  what  authority  he  had  cofli€ 
to  the  island.''  Mr.  Robinson  stated  that  at  the  beginnin| 
of  the  previous  year  the  Governor-General,  in  reference 
to  an  application  to  proceed  to  Java,  had  directed  Dt 
Marshman  to  be  informed  that  the  Supreme  Govenime0 
did  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  island,  bti 
that  there  appeared  no  objection  to  his  proceeding  thithef 
This  reply,  together  with  Mr.  Raffles's  objections  to  tb^ 
removal  of  Mr.  Robinson,  was  forwarded  to  Calcutta 
and  submitted  by  the  same  secretary  to  the  same  counc^i 
which  had  only,  a  few  months  before,  directed  th' 
Governor  of  Java  to  banish  him  from  the  island ;  hiM 
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Lord  Moira  now  presided  at  the  Board.  Dr.  Marsliman 
waited  on  liim  and  explained  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  order  was  imtncdijitely  reversed.  About 
itu  saine  time,  Mr.  Maityn,  formerly  one  of  Dr.  Carey's 
aost  successful  pupils  in  the  College,  now  the  Resident 
rf  Ambo_\Tia,one  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  recently  cap- 
tured from  the  Dutch,  addressed  the  government  of 
Calcutta  on  the  state  of  the  island.  He  required  a 
missionary  to  give  instruction  to  twenty  thousand  of  the 
inlittbitants,  who  had  been  made  Christians  by  the  Dutch, 
mi  to  establish  schools.  Lord  Moira  directed  the  appli- 
ation  to  be  sent  to  Dr.  Carey,  with  the  offer  of  a  free 
ptssige  to  any  one  of  his  brethren  who  might  be  disposed 
loivai!  himself  of  the  opening.  The  offer  was  accepted 
by  Mr.  Jabez  Carey,  Dr.  Carey's  third  son,  who  relin- 
fiisfaed  his  flattering  prospects  in  the  law  in  Calcutta, 
1  Hid  embarked  in  the  work  of  the  mission. 

The  progress  of  conversion  among  tlie  natives  in  the 
ipescnt  year  afforded  much  encouragement  In  the 
|ifmig,asmall  body  of  Kayusts,  six  in  number, 
(aiding  in  u  town  a  few  miles  north  of  Seram-  gr^'-'u.'SJ'"" 
pew,  embraced  Christianity.  They  were  men 
((independent  means  and  cultivated  minds,  familiar  not 
»ly  with  Persian,  but  also  with  English,  a  rare  accom- 
^Jiment  at  that  time,  and  they  were,  moreover,  related 
.IflUie  most  aristocratic  families  in  Calcutta.  Their  con- 
Wion  of  the  truth  of  Clu-istianity  was  derived  exciu- 
littly  from  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  They 
^ftaed  a  correspondence  with  the  Serampore  mission* 
te,  who  visited  them  at  tlieir  residence,  and,  after  a 
t»t^le  course  of  instruction,  gave  them  Christian  bap- 
But  the  sanguine  expectations  created  by  this 
*ivcmcnt  in  a  large  and  influential  circle,  were  not 
fatitied  to  be  fulfllled.  The  impulse  was  not  diftused, 
■dtwo  of  the  number,  alter  having  been  received  into 
ttedmrch,  returned  to  their  idolatrous  associations,  and 
•Wght  re-admission  to  tlie  caste.     The  most  eminent 
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member  of  this  little  band  was  Tarachand-dutt,  who 
maintained  a  regular  correspondence  with  Mn  Ward,  in 
English,  and  for  many  years  laboured  with  true  missionary 
zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Christian  truth  around  him. 
In  Calcutta,  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Mr.  Leonard 
werQ  crowned  with  much  success,  and  the  church  in  the 
Bow  Bazar  was  greatly  increased  in  numbers.  Dr. 
Carey  and  his  two  associates  had  long  lamented  their 
inability  to  itinerate,  as  they  had  done  in  the  early  days 
of  the  mission,  owing  to  the  heavy  engagements  which 
tied  them  to  Serampore;  but  they  employed  as  their 
substitute,  Mr.  William  Thomas,  a  member  of  the 
church,  who  travelled  around  Serampore,  from  village 
to  village,  addressing  the  people  in  all  places  of  public 
resort.  In  Calcutta  and  its  vicinity,  they  superintended 
the  labours  of  five  active  and  zealous  native  preachers, 
who  were  supported  by  the  liberality  of  individual  friends 
in  England.  Krishnu  Pall,  the  first  convert,  whose  zeal 
had  never  flagged,  was  sent  during  this  year  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Sylhet,  in  the  north-east  comer  of  Bengal,  where 
he  was  encouraged  by  two  or  three  gentlemen  to  setde 
at  Pandooah.  That  village  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Cossiah 
hills,  which  were  inhabited  by  a  wild  and  independent 
tribe.  The  oppression  of  their  own  chiefs  had  driven 
large  numbers  of  them  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Compan/s 
territories.  The  judge  of  the  district  of  Sylhet  opened 
a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Carey,  under  whom  he  had 
studied  Bengalee  in  the  College,  and  advised  that  "  two 
or  three  hundred  of  the  fugitives  should  be  made  Chris- 
tians at  once  by  baptism,  and  instructed  afterwards." 
Dr.  Carey  informed  him  that  this  would  be  to  begin  at 
the  wrong  end ;  but  Krishnu  Pall  was  sent  amongst 
them,  and  his  labours  resulted  in  inducing  seven  of  the 
tribe  to  forsake  their  national  superstitions,  and  to 
embrace  Christianity.  Tlie  entire  number  baptised  this 
year  in  the  circle  of  the  mission  amounted  to  a  hundred 
and  sixteen.    During  the  present  year,  Ram-bosoo,  whose 
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name  has  frequently  appeared  in  these  memoirs,  died  in 
Calcutta.  He  was  among  the  earliest  of  Mr.  Thomas's 
inquirers,  and  continued  to  consort  with  the  missionaries 
for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  always  ready  to  employ 
his  powerful  pen  in  ridiculing  the  follies  of  the  Hindoo 
creed ;  but  while  he  urged  his  countrymen  to  forsake 
idolatry,  and  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  he 
had  not  the  courage  to  set  them  the  example,  and 
having  never  lost  caste,  he  died  in  the  bosom  of  Hin- 
dooism,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  his  funeral  rites 
were  performed  according  to  the  Hindoo  ritual,  as  if  he 
had  ever  been  a  true  believer  in  the  gods. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  missionaries  at  Serampore 
received  official  information  of  the  modification  which 
had  been  effected  in  the  constitution  of  the     ^ 

ChMiige  in  the 

Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  England.  It  S^siSi^ta 
had  now  been  twenty  years  in  existence,  and  ^°«'*°**- 
the  chief  authority  still  centred  in  the  man  who  had 
been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  enterprise,  and  its  seat  was 
still  in  the  county  which  had  been  the  cradle  of  the 
mission.  Mr.  Fuller  was  supported  by  his  two  cabinet 
counsellors,  Dr.  Ryland,  of  Bristol,  and  Mr.  Sutcliff,  of 
Olney,  and  by  a  committee,  which  met  annually  at 
Kettering,  to  receive  and  to  ratify  the  report  of  proceed- 
ings. But  the  other  Missionary  Societies,  which  had 
been  subsequently  formed,  had  their  head-quarters  in 
London,  and  a  desire  now  arose,  more  especially  among 
the  metropolitan  supporters  of  the  mission,  to  transfer 
the  seat  of  it  to  the  same  great  centre  of  all  political, 
commercial,  and  benevolent  movements.  The  desire  was 
not  in  itself  unreasonable,  but  it  was  manifestly  connected 
with  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  exercise  of  that  power 
which  had  been  monopolised  by  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society.  It  was,  moreover,  abundantly 
sharpened  by  the  announcement  of  the  fire  at  Serampore, 
which  disclosed  the  magnitude  of  its  operations,  and  ex- 
tended  the  reputation  of  the   mission   throughout  the 
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kingdom.  But  those  who  had  watched  the  growth  ol 
the  mission,  were  averse  to  any  such  change.  The  sin- 
gular success  which  had  attended  it  amidst  a  succession 
of  the  most  formidable  difficulties,  was  inseparably  associ- 
ated in  their  minds  with  that  unity  of  control  which  had 
been  conceded  by  common  consent  to  its  great  mastei 
spirit  Any  arrangement  which  might  tend  to  affect  this 
concentration  of  energy,  was  regarded  with  mistrust.  But 
many  indirect  hints  were  thrown  out  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  London  members,  of  the  necessity  of  giving 
respectability  to  the  mission  by  transferring  it  to  the 
metropolis.  These  hints  Mr.  Fuller  treated  with  hu- 
morous contempt  in  his  correspondence  with  Serampore. 
"When  we  began,  in  1793,'*  he  remarked,  "there  was 
little  or  no  respectability  among  us,  not  so  much  as  a 
squire  to  sit  in  the  chair  at  our  meetings,  nor  an  orator  to 
address  him  with  speeches.  .  .  .  When  your  translations 
began  to  make  a  stir,  though  we  had  no  respectability 
among  us,  yet  it  seemed  as  if  something  of  the  kind 
would  be  bred  among  us.  Hence  the  eager  struggles  on 
your  side  the  water,  and  of  the  Church  party  in  the 
Bible  Society,  to  which  Mr.  Hughes  condescended  to 
lend  himself.  Here  was  a  feather,  and  you  plebeians, 
you  low-minded  anabaptists,  will  not  pretend  to  wear  it. 
Give  it  to  us  *  respectable '  men,  it  will  just  fit  our  caps. 
But  as  we  had  made  shift  to  do  without  *  respectability' 
at  the  beginning,  both  you  and  we  were  for  going  on  in 
the  same  track.  Last  year,  or  the  year  before,  a  •  respect- 
able  *  gentleman  of  our  denomination,  thought  fit  to  send 
for  brother  Carey's  likeness,  and  he  has  got  it,  and  got  it 
engraved,  and  the  mission  is  to  have  the  profits.  All 
very  good,  and  we  are  very  glad  of  it,  and  a  pretty 
feather  it  is  for  him  ;  but  he  does  not  seem  easy  without 
bringing  the  management  of  our  Society  to  London,  or 
something  approaching  it,  *afler  my  death,  and  that  of 
Ryland  and  Sutcliff.'  So  there  is  something  now  about 
the  mission,  that  it  might  be  managed  by  *  respectable ' 
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lithout  disgracing  or  committing  themselves.  A 
■in  '  respectable '  gentleman  said  this  week  to  Mr. 
SuicliiT,  '  When  you,  and  Fuller,  and  Kyland,  are  gone, 
I  see  nobody  to  conduct  the  mission.*  '  We  hope  there 
wiil  be,'  be  replied.  We  do  not  consider  ourselves  as 
legislators  over  our  brethren,  but  merely  as  co-workera 
Willi  them.  If  ever  the  committee  begins  to  legislate 
for  India,  I  should  expect  they  would  issue  a  declaration 
of  independence,  and  I  should  not  be  sorry  if  they  did. 
Wc  have  never  pretended  to  govern  them,  for  two 
leasons.  One  is,  we  think  them  better  able  to  govern 
themselves,  than  we  are  to  govern  them  ;  another  is,  they 
tre  at  far  too  great  a,  distance  to  await  our  directions. 
Our  business  has  been  little  more  tiian  to  furnish  them, 
tt  far  as  we  were  able,  with  means,  and  to  send  out  a  few 
recruits."  The  idea  of  re-organising  the  committee,  and 
I  tansferring  the  seat  of  the  mission  to  London,  also  ap- 
'  peared  objectionable  to  Mr.  Fuller,  from  the  disheartening 
(fleet  it  must  produce  on  the  minds  of  his  friends  at 
Seramporc,  by  the  interruption  of  that  harmony  and  co- 
iteration  which  had  contributed  so  largely  to  success. 
'  The  best  friends  of  the  mission  foresaw  that  it  could  not 
be  kept  much  longer  out  of  the  hands  of  a  London  com- 
I  mitlee,  whose  intercourse  with  the  missionaries  in  India 
>Duld  be  maintained,  not  as  hitherto  by  affectionate  cor- 
.  rapondence,  but  by  "  an  abundance  of  resolutions." 
Thiey  were  anxious,  therefore,  to  put  off  the  evil  day  as 
bngas  possible.  Mr.  Fuller  and  his  colleagues  resolved 
to  meet  the  pressing  demand  for  change,  by  adding  nine- 
teen members  to  the  committee,  chosen  by  themselves. 
Of  the  new  members,  only  three  were  from  London,  and 
tbe  '*  respectable  "  gentleman  was  not  among  them.  The 
plan  was  «inctioned  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society 
Wi  the  29th  of  September,  ISl^,  and  was  communicated 
to  Scrampore  in  a  letter  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Fuller,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  seat  of  the  mission  would,  it 
ipedi  continue  in  the  association  where  it  origU 
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natedy  and  where,  he  trusted,  it  would  continue  to  be 
conducted  in  the  same  quiet  and  harmonious  mode  in 
which  it  had  hitherto  been,  but  they  had  a^rreed  to 
enlarge  the  committee,  by  adding  to  it  some  of  their 
bretliren  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  ap- 
peared best  suited  to  the  work,  and  had  their  hearts  most 
interested  in  it.  In  his  private  letter  to  Serampore,  Mr. 
Fuller  said,  ^*  I  determined  on  this  mode  of  telling  it  to 
the  denomination,  that  is,  by  telling  it  to  you  in  a  loud 
whisper,  which  the  ])ublic  might  overhear.  By  this 
measure  we  were  asked  no  questions  by  those  who  were  on 
the  edge  to  come  in  for  a  share  in  the  rule.  Here  matters 
ended,  though  you  sec  we  are  not  *  respectable  '  enough." 
The  important  question  of  education  in  India  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  by  the  public  authorities  on  both 
sides  the  water  with  feelings,  not  of  simple 
ilToViiKinn  indifference,  but  of  alarm  and  hostility.     The 

Id  lodi*  in  17'j3.  /»  i  /•  •  •  i  <■ 

subject  was  tor  the  first  tune  mtrocluced  to 
public  notice  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  1793,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution,  that  such  mea- 
sures ought  to  be  adopted  as  might  gradually  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of  British  India  in  useful 
knowledge,  and  to  their  moral  and  religious  improvement. 
But  the  East  India  Directors  and  proprietors  maintained 
that  it  was  not  only  not  the  boundcn  duty  of  England 
to  educate  the  people  of  India,  but  that  it  was  the  most 
"  absurd  and  suicidal  measure  which  could  be  devised," 
and  that  it  must  end  in  our  expulsion  from  the  country. 
One  proprietor,  a  man  of  great  weight  in  the  parliament 
of  Leadenhall  Street,  maintained  tliat  America  had  been 
lost  to  England  through  the  sanction  which  had  been 
given  to  tlic  establishment  of  seminaries  and  colleges 
there,  and  that  we  must  in  India  avoid  the  rock  on  which 
we  had  split  there.  The  clamours  of  the  India  House 
afforded  Mr.  Dundas  an  excuse  for  removing  from  the 
Bill  the  clause  in  which  the  educational  and  religious 
resolution  was  embodied,  and  the  policy  of  excluding 
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secular  knowledge  as  well  as  religious  truth  from  India, 
was  established  by  Parliament,  during  the  currency  of 
that  charter,  for  twenty  years.  England,  which  claimed 
the  foremost  rank  among  civilised  nations,  exiiibited  the 
singular,  and  almost  incredible,  phenomenon  of  deliber- 
ately resolving  to  keep  fifty  millions  of  people  in  igno- 
rance, that  there  might  be  less  trouble  in  governing 
them.  England  has  many  transgressions  to  answer  for, 
but  perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  history  of  our  national 
prejudices,  a  more  flagrant  and  contemptible  act,  than  the 
determination  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  exclude  the 
light  of  knowledge  from  India,  in  1793,  '  But  while  this 
opposition  was  manifested  to  the  communication  of  that 
instruction  to  which  England  owed  her  position  among 
civilised  nations,  there  was  every  disposition  to  foster  the 
doctrines  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Poorans,  not  simply  with 
the  view  of  conciliating  the  natives,  but  from  a  most 
preposterous  conviction  of  their  intrinsic  value.  The 
only  educational  movement  in  India,  for  the  twenty 
years  subsequent  to  1793,  was  directed  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  Hindoo  learning  and  theology.  A  Hindoo 
college  had  been  established  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan, 
at  Benares,  to  cultivate  the  laws,  literature,  and  religion 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  assisted  it 
by  an  endowment  of  1400/.  a-year,  and  directed  that  an 
annual  lecture  should  be  composed  by  the  pundit  in  each 
department,  and  an  English  translation  sent  to  them  in 
Leadenhall  Street.  In  1811,  an  effort  was  made  to  estab- 
lish similar  colleges  in  Bengal  and  Tirhoot,  on  the  ground 
that  the  morality  of  the  Shastras  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  society. 

Meanwhile,  the  Serampore  Missionaries,  as  yet  unin- 
formed of  the  educational  vote  of  10,000/.,  were  endeavour- 
ing to  enlarge  and  mature  their  system  of  native 
education.     In  the  original  constitution  of  Ihe  Pj««*ofDr. 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  in  1793,  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  means 
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to  be  adopted  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in 
India,  in  conjunction  with  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.     But  these  latter 
agencies  had  hitherto  engrossed  more  of  the  attention  of 
the  missionaries  than  the  former.     The  establishment  of 
the  Benevolent  Institution,  in  Calcutta,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  indigent  Christian  children,  led  Dr.  Marshmanto 
consider  more  directly  the  condition  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration in  heathen  society.     Public  attention  in  England 
had  been  drawn  to  the  question  of  education,  by  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  newly-introduced  systems 
of  instruction  which  bore  the  name  of  their  founders, 
Bell  and  Lancaster.     Dr.  Marshman  studied  them  with 
great  diligence,  and  personally  superintended  the  intro- 
duction  of   the   Lancasterian   system   in   the   Calcutta 
institution.     At  the  close  of  1813,  he  drew  up  a  scheme 
for   the   extension  of  Lancasterian   schools  among  the 
heathen,  which  was  sanctioned  by  his  colleagues,  and  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Fuller.     It  is  interesting,  as  the  first  orga- 
nised plan  for  the  establishment  of  schools  which  had 
ever  been  devised  in  India ;  and  it  enables  us  to  com- 
pare the  viev/s  entertained  forty-five  years  ago  by  the 
only  men  who  at  the  time   took   any  interest  in  the 
question,  with  those  which  time   and   experience  have 
since  matured.     The  minute  stated  that  the  missionaries 
had  long  given  their  attention  to  native  schools,  and  bad 
established    twenty   in   various    parts   of   the   country. 
These   schools  had  hitherto  been  supported  from  mis- 
sionary funds  ;  but  as  the  experiment  might  now  be  con- 
sidered successful,  it  was  desirable  to  extend  the  plan 
beyond  the  sphere  to  which  it  had  been  limited.    For 
the   establishment  of   an  efficient    system   of   schools, 
there  were  three  requisites — books,  superintendence,  and 
funds.     The  books.  Dr.  Marshman  remarked,  should  not 
be  confined  t6  religious  instruction,  but  designed  also  to 
impart  sound  and  valuable  secular  knowledge.     He  pro- 
posed to  commence  with  a  simple  treatise  on  arithmetic, 
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concise  work  on  geography,  a  well- digested  epitome  of 
tstory,  exhibiting  a  brief  view  of  events  in  ancient  and 
bodem  time,  and  including  the  salient  points,  and  the 
est  authenticated  facts  relative  to  the  ancient  history  of 
ndia.  These  were  intended  to  form  the  elementary 
anch  of  the  Hindoo  juvenile  library.  It  was  also  pro- 
Osed  lo  compile,  from  works  held  in  reverence  in  the 
DUDtry,  a  selection  of  those  passages  wliich  gave  a  just 
lew  of  the  duties  of  life.  The  introduction  of  the  whole 
iMii  of  Scripture  into  tlie  schools  was  considered  open 
>  objection,  and  it  was  proposed  to  prepare  a  volume 
f  Klecttons  irom  the  Divine  oracles,  on  the  events  of 
oipuirc  history.  Another  volume  was  intended  to 
nbirace  llie  subject  of  Christian  ethics,  and  it  was  to  be 
Kitten  from  dictation,  and  committed  to  memory.  The 
■ks  was  to  close  with  a  treatise  on  the  Gospel  dispen- 
ttknit  including  an  epitome  of  the  prophecies  relative  to 
Birist,  a  narrative  of  his  life  and  death,  and  a  history  of 
K  propagation  and  progress  of  Christianity.  The  ques- 
(oD  of  superintendence  was  considered  tlie  most  impor- 
l  branch  of  the  system.  *'  With  a  series  of  books  thus 
1.  and  fitted  both  in  matter  and  size  to  the  schools 
HvieWt  it  will  not  be  difficult,  with  due  superintendence, 
bcniplov  heathen  schoolmasters  to  great  advantage ;  but 
ot  superintendents,  who  will  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
!  «chool.s,  little  good  will  ever  be  effected.  The 
brethren  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
t  each  superintend  a  circle  of  ten  schools,  visiting 
n  all  in  succession,  at  least  once  a  month,  and  oflener, 
fteKKsarv"  It  was  remarked  that  the  object  of  schools, 
^  I  not  precisely  that  to  which  the  missionary  was 
bpmnted,  was  so  intimately  connected  with  it,  more 
■edally  in  relerence  to  its  ultimate  result,  the  diff'usion 
tChristian  knowledge  and  principles,  that  it  was  scarcely 
fmbie  for  him  to  employ  a  portion  of  his  time  more 
h\v  and  more  profitably,  than  in  visiting  the 
Lcxamining  the  progress   of  the  children,   and 
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encouraging  them  by  suitable  rewards.  It  was  also  ex- 
pected that  the  youths  educated  in  the  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution, would  be  fitted  by  their  training,  and  the  frugality 
of  their  habits,  to  undertake  the  superintendence  of  the 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  missionary.  **  In  this 
manner  it  is  possible  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
schools  may  be  extended  at  a  small  expense,  and  with 
very  considerable  effect,  while  the  senior  scholars  trained 
up  in  them  as  monitors,  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
system  and  their  familiarity  with  the  books  used,  would 
soon  be  qualified  to  act  as  masters.'*  In  reference  to 
fmuls.  Dr.  Marshman  calculated  that  if  superintendenoB 
could  be  obtained  gratuitously,  or  at  a  very  moderate 
rate,  each  school  of  forty  boys  might  be  maintained  at  an 
expense  of  ten  rupees  a-month,  including  the  teacher^i 
salary,  rent,  books  and  gratuities.  Upon  this  estimateb 
1(X)0  rupees  a-month  would  be  sufficient  for  the  tuition  of 
four  thousand  children.  The  paper  concluded  by  stating: 
that  there  appeared  no  other  plan  of  widely  diffusing  tho 
elements  of*  secular  and  divine  knowledge,  in  the  ver* 
nacular  tongue,  with  equal  economy  and  efficiency,  and. 
it  was  therefore  recommended  to  the  consideration  andj 
the  liberality  of  their  friends  in  England. 

While  this  plan  was  on  its  way  to  England,  the  fint;| 
educational  plan  of  the  Court  of  Directors  was  on  itf| 
v^    .,    ,        ^vay  to  India.      The  Charter   of  1813  had! 

r.dtic»ti«iniil  •/ 

vonnoivi^.  provided  that  the  sum  of  one  lac  of  rupeai 
*""•  in  each  year  should  be  set  apart  from  the  reve»: 

nucs  of  India,  and  applied  to  the  revival  and  improve* 
nient  of  literature,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  learned' 
natives  of  India,  and  for  the  introduction  and  promotiod 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  among  the  inhabitants  0^ 
the  British  territories  in  India.  The  next  year  the  Court 
of  Directors  conveyed  their  sentiments  as  to  the  mode  ift 
which  the  local  government  was  to  give  effect  to  theie 
views.  "  The  natives,"  the  Court  observed,  "  were  known 
to  attach  a  notion  of  sanctity  to  the  soil,  the  buildings^ 
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and  other  objects  of  devout  resort,  and  particularly  to 
i      that  of  Benares,  which  was  regarded  as  the  central  point 
of  their  reh'gious  worship,  and  the  great  repository  of 
their  learning.     The  possession  of  this  venerated  city,  to 
which  every  class  and  rank  of  the  Hindoos  is  occasionally 
attracted,  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, a  powerful  instrument  of  connection  and  concili- 
ation."    "  Deeply  impressed  with  these  sentiments,"  the 
Court  desired  that  the  attention  of  Government  in  India 
should  be  specially  directed  to  Benares,  and  their  public 
officers  were  to  be  required  to  report  "what  ancient 
establishments  are  still  existing  for  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge in  that  city,  what  branches  of  science  and  literature 
are  taught   there,  by  what   means   the   professors  and 
teachers  are  supported,  and  in  what  way  their  present 
establishments  might  be  improved  to  most  advantage." 
In  the  pursuit  of  this  information,  the   public  officers 
would  become  acquainted  with  those  natives  "  through 
whose  instrumentality  the  liberal  intentions  of  the  Legis- 
lature might  be  most  advantageously  advanced."     They 
were  also  to  cause  it  to  be  made  know^n  that  the  British 
Government  contemplated  establishing  among  the  natives 
a  gradation  of  honorary  distinctions  as   the  reward  of 
merit,  by  the  presentation  of  dresses  of  honour,  or  by 
conferring  titles.    The  despatch  then  alluded,  with  great 
satis&ction,  to   the    "venerable   institution"  of  village 
schools  at  the  Madras  Presidency,  by  which  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people  was  provided  for  by  a  certain  charge 
on   the   produce   of   the    soil   and   other   endowments. 
These  schools  possessed  an  admirable  "  mode  of  instruc- 
tion,** which  had  been  imported  into  England  by  Dr. 
Bell,  and  they  had  been  instrumental  in  producing  good 
"  scribes  and  accountants."     The  local  authorities  were, 
therefore,  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  present  state 
of  the  schools,  and  to  afford  the  village  teachers  every 
protection  in  all  their  just  rights  and  immunities.     Such 
were  the  views  of  the  India  authorities  in  Leadenhall 
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Street  and  Cannon  Row,  on  the  subject  of  education  in 
India,  when  they  were  constrained  for  the  first  time  to 
consider  it.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  entertained  the 
remotest  idea  of  communicating  to  the  natives,  either  in 
the  colleges  or  in  the  village  schools,  any  portion  of  that 
sound  knowledge  which  had  given  Europe  the  superi- 
ority over  Asia.  There  was  to  be  no  introduction  of 
European  knowledge  and  science,  still  less  of  Christian 
morality.  The  "liberal  intentions  of  the  Legislature" 
were  interpreted,  and  not  perhaps  without  justice,  to 
signify  the  patronage  of  Hindoo  philosophy,  science, 
ethics,  and  mythology.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Directors 
and  the  Board,  Parliament  had  voted  ten  thousand  pounds 
a-year  to  stereotype  Hindooism,  and  they  issued  ordefs 
to  carry  this  object  into  effect. 

During  the  present  year  the  mission  was  deprived  of 
the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Sutcliff,  who  died  on  the 
Death  of  Mr.  22nd  of  Juttc,  1814,  at  the  age  of  sixty-twa 
sutcufli  jjg  j^^j  j^^gjj  jyj^^  Fuller's  associate  for  twenty- 

two  years.  The  mission  appeared  to  be  as  much  identi- 
fied with  the  names  of  Fuller,  Sutcliff,  and  Ryland,  in 
England,  as  with  those  of  Carey,  Marsh  man,  and  Ward, 
in  India.  There  was  the  same  unison  of  heart  and  feeling 
in  the  triumvirate  at  home  as  in  that  abroad.  Mr.  Sut- 
cliff was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  for  his  benevo- 
lence, integrity,  and  prudence,  but  was  more  particularly 
distinguished  by  the  amenity  of  his  disposition.  To  use 
a  familiar  expression,  his  talents  were  more  useful  than 
splendid,  and  better  adapted  for  the  cabinet  than  for  the 
field.  He  was  the  Nestor  of  the  little  circle.  When  any 
circumstance  of  peculiar  diflSculty  arose,  Mr.  Fuller  was 
in  the  habit  of  riding  over  to  Olney  with  the  papers,  and 
seeking  the  advice  of  Mr.  Sutcliff,  whose  clear  perception 
of  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  of  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
seemed  at  once  to  dispose  of  the  question.  His  sound 
practical  sense  may  be  estimated  by  a  reply  he  once  gave 
to  Mr.  Fuller,  when  he  proposed  to  convene  a  meeting  of 
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the  committee  on  some  particular  occasion  :  **  Call  a 
committee  meeting  I  no,  the  matter  is  self-evident.  If 
you  do  call  one,  appoint  some  place  on  the  turnpike-road, 
at  such  a  mile-stone  ;  fix  the  hour  and  minute.  Let  us 
meet,  and  set  our  horses'  heads  together,  pass  a  vote,  and 
separate  again  in  two  minutes."  Certainly,  on  more  than 
half  the  occasions  of  life,  a  mounted  committee  would 
dispose  of  business  more  promptly  and  effectually  than  a 
committee  seated  round  a  table. 

The  Charter  had  provided  that  if  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors should  think  fit  to  refuse  permission  to  missionaries 
to  resort  to  India,  the  application  should  be  ^  „  ^ 

*  '  Mr.  K.  Carey  «nd 

transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Control,  who  M'-^**"- 
might  authorise  them  to  proceed  to  any  of  the  Company's 
principal  settlements.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
Mr.  Fuller  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  which  he  had 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  obtaining,  and  applied  for  a 
license  for  Mr.  Eustace  Carey  to  proceed  to  India  as  a 
missionary.  It  was  granted  without  hesitation,  and  lie 
embarked  in  one  of  the  Company's  own  vessels.  He 
arrived  in  Calcutta  in  the  month  of  August.  By  a  happy 
coincidence,  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  the  first  to 
convey  the  joyful  intelligence  of  the  entry  of  the  Allies 
into  Paris,  and  the  close  of  the  war  which  had  desolated 
Europe  for  twenty  years.  The  vessel  sailed  up  the 
Hooghly  with  the  electrifying  word  "  Peace  "  embla- 
zoned on  her  flags.  The  arrival  of  Mr.  Carey  was  thus 
rendered  doubly  welcome.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
Mr.  Fuller  made  a  second  application  at  the  India  House 
for  permission  to  send  Mr.  Yates  to  Imlia.  Unhappily,  it 
came  before  the  Court  of  Directors  just  at  the  time  when 
their  minds  were  exasperated  by  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Thomason's  audacity  in  advising  the  American  mission- 
aries, Nott  and  Hall,  to  look  for  relief  to  a  higher  power 
than  Governors  and  Council.  A  majority  of  the  Court 
determined  at  once  to  refuse  the  application,  but  haviniif 
thus  given  relief  to  their  anti-missionary  feelings,  they 
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consented  to  soflen  the  censure  they  had  intended  to  pass 
on  Mr.  Thomason.  Mr.  Fuller  then  applied  to  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  permission  was  immediately  granted.  It 
is  unaccountable  that  men  in  their  elevated  position 
should  have  allowed  their  wounded  prejudices  so  far 
to  overcome  every  sense  of  official  dignity,  as  to  pass  an 
order,  without  any  adequate  reason,  which  they  knew  the 
Board  of  Control  was  able  and  willing  to  reverse.  But 
this  refusal  enabled  the  friends  of  missions  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  concessions  they  had  extorted 
from  Parliament,  by  the  pressure  of  their  petitions.  It 
demonstrated  to  them  that  if  Lord  Castlereagh's  deter- 
mination  to  leave  the  question  of  missions  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Court  of  Directors  had  not  been  success- 
fully resisted,  the  same  obstruction  of  missionary  efforts 
which  had  marked  the  twenty  years  of  the  old  CharteTi 
might  have  been  perpetuated  for  twenty  years  to  comei 
It  is,  however,  due  to  the  Court,  to  state  that  this  was  the 
only  instance  of  any  hesitation  to  allow  missionaries  to 
embark  for  India  from  this  time  forward  ;  and  that 
although  the  Act  empowered  them  to  cancel  the  certifi- 
cates and  licenses  of  the  missionaries  after  their  arrival  in 
India,  the  right  was  never  exercised,  and  they  have  en- 
joyed the  freest  access  to  every  part  of  India,  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  public  authorities  in  Leadenhall  Street* 
and  at  the  three  presidencies.  Mr.  Eustace  Carey,  the 
nephew  of  Dr.  Carey,  proceeded,  on  his  arrival,  to  Senini* 
pore,  where  his  tiilents  and  the  graceful  flow  of  hispul|Ht 
eloquence,  made  him  a  general  favourite.  Mr.  Yates  waft 
an  eminent  linguist,  and  applied  with  such  diligence  to 
the  cultivation  of  oriental  literature,  under  the  able  tuition  : 
of  Dr.  Carey,  as  to  become  eventually  second  only  to  hiiv 
master  as  a  biblical  translator. 

During  the  present  year  Dr.  Marsh  man  published  hii.^- 
"  Clavis  Sinica,"  or  key  to  the  Chinese  language,  thej 
Or.  Mar ihman'.  rcsult  of  ciglit  ycars  of  labour  and  study.  lU 
ciaTusinic      j^  ^^^  prcscut  iutercsting  as  one  of  the  earliesll 
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tSciJts  to  open  that  difficult,  and.  at  llie  time,  mysterious 
knguage  to  our  countrymen.  His  exertions  in  this  de- 
lurtmeiil  of  Oriental  |iliilology  have  been  overshadowed 
by  ihe  subsequent  labours  of  eminent  scholars,  who  have 
cultivated  the  language  in  the  country  itself  with  supe- 
rior advantages,  but  the  Clavis  is  an  honourable  memorial 
of  literary  enterprise.  Mr.  Edmonstone  was  at  the  time 
lithe  bead  of  the  government  in  Calcutta,  in  the  absence  , 
of  Lord  Moira,  and  he  evinced  \m  respect  for  Dr. ' 
'  man'ti  labours  and  his  esteem  for  the  missionaries 
nerous  donation  of  1000/.  from  the  public  purse, 
iate  the  expense  of  the  publication.  While  the 
was  passing  through  the  press,  the  East  India 
ny's  supercargoes  at  Canton  sent  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Chinese  Grammar  to  the  Government  of 
with  a  request  that  it  should  be  printed  at  the 
expense.  The  work  was  detained  for  many 
the  secretary's  office,  and  then  sent  to 
re  to  be  published  under  Dr.  Marshraan's  edi- 
luperintendence.  It  reached  him  as  the  last  sheets 
iwn  publication  were  passing  througli  the  press.  A 
ir  was  immediately  raised  that  he  had  taken  unfair 
itage  of  this  circumsuince  to  enrich  his  own  work, 
'lied  the  charge  of  plagiarism  as  soon  as  it  reached 
but  it  was,  nevertheless,  transmitted  to  England, 
ihoed  in  loud  whispers  through  the  religious  circle. 
iyland  directed  Dr.  Marshman's  particular  attention 
calumny.  '*  A  complaint,"  he  writes,  "  is  now 
;ed  by  The  Society.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  communicated 
r.  Burls.  He  said  he  was  sorry  to  state  that  some 
lation  had  been  obtained  on  the  subject  of  the 
which  he  wished  for  the  sake  of  the  mission- 
ras  not  true,  but  he  had  too  much  reason  to  appre- 
lit  was,  viz.  that  Morrison's  Chinese  Grammar  had 
tained  in  Calcutta,  or  Serampore,  two  or  three 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  use  had  been  made  of  it  in 
Tarshman's  publication,  without  Ins  being  candid 
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enough  to  State  the  fact  publicly,  though  he  had  acknow- 
ledged it  in  private  letters."  Dr.  Marshman  v;as  indig- 
nant that  he  should  be  thought  capable  of  such  an  act  of 
literary  piracy,  and  he  sent  home  an  elaborate  vindication 
of  himself,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  ungenerous  re- 
marks which  had  been  made  on  his  presumption  in  con- 
tinuing his  Chinese  labours  after  another  Society  had 
entered  on  that  field.  He  stated  that  the  manuscript  of 
Dr.  Morrison's  Grammar  was  detained  in  a  government 
office  in  Calcutta,  and  not  at  Serampore,  and  that  to 
avoid  the  suspicion  of  having  borrowed  from  it,  he  had 
declined  to  see  it,  and  that  it  did  not  reach  him  until  his 
own  work  was  completed,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  sheets.  He  appealed,  moreover,  to  the  different 
character  of  the  two  works,  as  a  satisfactory  proof,  which 
every  scholar  would  admit,  that  the  one  could  not  ha?e 
been  in  any  measure  indebted  to  the  other. 

We  left  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Sirdhana  engaged  in  the 
education  of  his  pupil,  in  his  translations  and  missionary 
..  ^.   ...    labours,  and  have  now  to  refer  to  the  circum- 

Mr.  Chambn-laln  ' 

siiiihLn.-'hu     Stances  which  led  to  his  second  expulsion  from 
•econdexpuuioo.  ^|^g  Morth-wcst  proviuccs.     In  February  of  this 

year,  the  Begum  proceeded  on  a  visit  to  the  royal  family 
at  Delhi,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  directed  to  accom- 
pany her.     She  remained  six  weeks  in  the  capital,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  fail  to  improve  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  him  of  making  known  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  and  distributing  the  Scriptures  and  tracts.    No 
Protestant  minister  had  visited  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
India  for  two  hundred  years,  since  the  embassy  of  Sir 
Thomas  Roe  to  the  Great  Mogul  in  1615.    Mr.  Chambef* 
Iain's  discourses  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  city,  bot 
he  encountered  less  bigotry  from  the  Mahommedans  tha^ 
he  had  expected.     The  interest  which  his  labours  ha^ 
excited,  encouraged  him  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Hindoo^ 
stance  Scriptures   into  the  palace,  and   to  present  at^ 
Arabic  Bible  to  the  heir  apparent,  and  these  gifts  wer^ 
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duly  recorded  and  published  in  the  Akbar,  or  Court 
news.  In  the  month  of  April,  the  Begum  determined  to 
visit  the  great  fiur  at  Hurdwar.  Hurdwar  is  the  most 
renowned  and  popular  of  all  the  **  teerth»"  or  holy  places, 
in  the  north  of  India,  and  is  crowded  at  the  annual  fes- 
tival with  pilgrims  from  every  province  in  Hindoostan. 
The  present  year  was  distinguished  by  a  particular  con- 
junction of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  merit  of  bathing 
in  the  sacred  stream  was  indefinitely  enhanced.  The 
concourse  of  pilgrims  amounted,  at  the  lowest  computa- 
tion, to  a  hundred  thousand.  Never  before  had  the 
truths  of  Christianity  been  proclaimed  at  this  great  seat 
of  Hindoo  superstition.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  in  his 
element ;  day  after  day,  for  twelve  days,  he  was  inces- 
santly  engaged  in  preaching  to  the  devotees  at  the  gh^^, 
and  to  the  crowds  who  surrounded  his  elephant,  or  pressed 
into  his  tent,  to  hear  this  new  and  strange  doctrine,  and 
to  request  books  and  tracts.  The  most  profound  tran- 
quillity reigned  throughout  that  vast  assembly,  though  in 
a  high  state  of  religious  excitement,  as  they  listened  to 
discourses  which  impugned  the  efBcacy  of  the  sacred 
stream  to  wash  away  their  sins.  An  eye-witness  thus 
describes  the  scene :  "  During  the  greater  part  of  this 
&ir,  a  Baptist  missionary,  in  the  service  of  her  Highness, 
daily  read  a  considerable  portion  from  a  Hindoo  transla- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  on  every  part  of  which  he 
commented ;  he  then  recited  a  short  prayer,  and  con- 
eluded  by  bestowing  his  blessing  on  all  assembled.  His 
knowledge  of  the  language  was  that  of  an  accomplished 
native,  his  delivery  impressive,  and  his  whole  manner 
partook  of  much  mildness  and  dignity.  No  abuse,  no 
language  which  could  in  any  way  injure  the  sacred 
service  he  was  employed  in,  escaped  his  lips.  For  the 
first  four  or  five  days,  he  was  not  surrounded  by  more 
than  as  many  hundreds  of  Hindoos  ;  in  ten  days  his  con- 
gregation had  reached  to  as  many  thousands.  They  sat 
round  and  listened  with  attention  which  would  have  re- 
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fleeted  credit  on  a  Christian  audience.     On  his  retiring, 
they  every  evening  cheered  him  home  with  —  *  May  the 
padrce  live  for  ever !  *    Thus,  instead  of  exciting  a  tumult, 
as  was  at  first  apprehended,  by  attempting  conversion  at 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  idolatry,  Mr.  Chamberlain  com- 
manded  attention   by   his   prudence   and   moderation." 
When  the  assembly  broke  up,  Mr.  Chamberlain  returned 
with  the  Beginn  to  Sirdhana.     Towards  the  close  of  the 
year.  Lord  Moira  made  his  first  progress  through  the 
north-west  provinces  with  Mr.  Charles  Milner  Ricketts, 
whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned  in  these  me- 
moirs, as  his  secretary.     Some  gentlemen,  unfriendly  to 
the  cause  of  missions,  brought  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's labours  at  Hurdwar  to  the  notice  of  the  Gover^ 
nor-Gcneral,  or  Mr.  Uicketts,  and  made  an  unfavourable 
report  on  the  subject.     Without  any  investigation,  or  any 
request  of  an  explanation,  a  requisition  was  sent  to  the 
Begum  to  discharge  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  her  servicei 
and  he  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  return  to  the 
Presidency.    The  Begum  entreated  the  Governor-General 
to  recall  the  order,  and  permit  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  con- 
tinue the  education  of  his  pupil ;  but  she  was  perempto- 
rily refused,  and  was  constrained  to  give  him  up,  but  not 
without  the  bitter  remark  that  she  had  never  experienced 
such  harsh  treatment  even  from  the  Mahrattas.     Mt. 
Chamberlain  proceeded  at  once  to  the  Governor-Generar* 
encampment,  and  solicited  an  audience,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  assured  Lord  Moira,  that,  during  the  entire 
period  of  his  ministrations  at  Hurdwar,  he  was  treated  by 
the  Hindoos,  and  more  especially  by  the  Brahmins,  with 
the  utmost  deference,  and  that  the  public  peace  was 
never  for  a  moment  disturbed.     He   stated  that  Lady 
Hood,  who  was  a  visitor  at  the  fair,  had  signified  her 
approbation  of  his  proceedings,  and  had  united  with  Co'- 
Mackenzie,    the   Surveyor-General   of   India,  who  was 
travelling  with  her,  in  assuring  him  of  the  pleasure  they 
derived  from  witnessing  the  peaceable  demeanour  of  the 
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people,  and  the  great  interest  they  manifested  in  his 
addresses.  But  Lord  Moira's  mind  had  been  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  danger  of  any  religious  addresses  to 
such  a  concourse  of  pilgrims.  To  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
representations,  he  simply  replied  that  one  might  fire  a 
pistol  into  a  magazine,  and  it  might  not  explode,  but  no 
wise  man  would  hazard  the  experiment.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain was  unable  to  shake  his  determination,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  prospect  of  usefulness  which 
was  opening  before  him  in  the  north-west,  and  return  to 
the  presidency.  This  was  the  only  instance  of  any  un- 
friendly interference  with  the  Serampore  missionaries,  or 
indeed  with  any  missionaries  during  Lord  Moira's  long 
administration,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  most  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  a  reference  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
official  staff  around  him. 

The  see  established  at  Calcutta  by  the  Charter,  was 
bestowed  on  Dr.  T.  Middleton,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  the  day.  From  the  policy  which  TheBi.h<>pof 
the  Government  of  India  had  always  main-  ^^"^"^ 
tained,  the  bishopric  was  devoid  of  those  ecclesiastical 
powers  and  privileges  which  were  associated  with  episco- 
pacy, in  England,  and  it  occupied  an  anomalous  position. 
The  public  authorities  had  strenuously  repudiated  the 
idea  of  ever  creating  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  in 
India  corresponding  in  any  sense  with  that  which  had 
existed  in  England  from  a  remote  age.  They  professed 
only  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  own 
Christian  servants.  The  chaplains  had  always  been  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  department  of  the  military  establish- 
ment ;  they  were  only  military  chaplains,  enjoying  the 
official  rank,  and  the  retiring  allowances,  of  majors  in  the 
army.  The  bishop  was  simply  their  religious  superior, 
and  the  official  control  over  all  their  movements,  still 
rested  with  the  secular  government.  The  bishopric  was 
totally  undefined  as  to  its  powers,  and  the  bishop  found 
himself    checked   by  numerous   impediments.      Neither 
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were  these  difficulties  smoothed  by  any  very  general  or 
cordial  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  public  functionaries, 
either  in  India  or  in  England*  the  great  bulk  of  whom 
considered  the  office  altogether  redundant  But  he  was 
welcomed  with  much  frankness  and  respect,  and  his 
personal,  as  well  as  professional  influence,  was  beneficial 
in  a  community  in  which  infidelity  had  recently  been 
rampant  The  rank  assigned  to  the  bishop  in  the  new 
patent  of  precedence  was  several  steps  above  that  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  but  the  number  of  guns  which  con- 
stituted his  salute  was  fixed  at  two  less  in  number  than 
the  complement  of  the  military  chief.  The  only  mis- 
sionaries in  Bengal  on  the  arrival  of  the  bishop,  were 
those  connected  with  the  Serampore  institution,  and  he 
had  been  prepared  to  regard  them  with  esteem  by  the 
pamphlet  recently  published  by  Dr.  Marsh,  subsequendj 
bishop  of  LlandafF  and  Peterborough.  In  that  publics* 
tion,  he  had  spoken  in  high  terms  of  the  Serampore 
missionaries  :  — **  Such  are  the  exertions  of  these  extraor- 
dinary men,  who,  in  the  course  of  eleven  years  from  the 
commencement  of  1800  to  the  latest  accounts,  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  translation  and  dispersion  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  united  efforts  of  no  Society  can  he 
compared  with  them.  These  are  the  men  who,  befijre 
the  Bible  Society  existed,  formed  the  grand  design  of 
translating  the  Scriptures  into  all  the  languages  of  the 
East ;  these  are  the  men  who  have  been  the  grand  instru- 
ments in  the  execution  of  this  stupendous  work  ;  these 
are  the  men  who  are  best  qualified  to  complete  the  de- 
sign so  nobly  begun,  and  hitherto  so  successfully  per- 
formed." Such  a  testimonial  from  a  divine  of  his  own 
school  gave  the  missionaries  a  friendly  introduction  to 
the  esteem  of  the  bishop,  and  Dr.  Carey,  who  waited  on 
him  a  few  days  afler  his  arrival,  found  him  very  open  and 
cordial.  He  said  that  he  intended  to  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  visiting  Serampore,  and  becoming  personally 
acquainted  with  the  missionaries.     Some  days  afler,  on 
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receiving  a  copy  of  the  Clavis  Sinica  from  Dr.  Marsh- 
man,  he  acknowledged  it  in  the  following  terms :  ^^  I  beg 
leave  to  assure  you  of  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  adding  my 
Dame  to  the  list  of  the  patrons  of  the  Clavis.  Your 
name  in  this  department  of  learning  is  known  to  every 
scholar  in  Europe,  and  your  labours  have  received  un- 
qualified applause  from  the  very  few  who  are  competent 
to  decide  on  their  merits.  Unfortunately,  I  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  consider  myself  as  of  this  number,  but  I  hope 
that  I  shall  ever  be  disposed  to  contribute  my  feeble  aid 
to  exertions  like  those  by  which  you  are  distinguished, 
independently  of  any  interest  and  curiosity  raised  by  the 
particular  subject.  In  the  present  case,  however,  these 
feelings  have  been  strongly  excited  by  the  table  of  con- 
tents. It  announces  investigations  which  promise  to  be 
intelligible  even  to  those  who  are  wholly  unacquainted 
with  Chinese,  and  about  which  no  man  who  has  ever 
paid  the  least  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  language, 
can  be  supposed  to  be  indifferent."  The  bishop  soon 
found  that  in  a  society  like  that  in  India,  where  men  had 
been  trained  in  a  spirit  of  habitual  indifference  to  reli- 
gious partisanship,  there  was  a  wider  scope  for  liberality 
of  feeling  than  in  England,  where  the  antagonism  of 
sects  was  ever  forced  into  notice;  and,  during  the 
period  of  his  incumbency,  no  nonconformist  was  vex- 
atiously  reminded  that  ihe  bishop  belonged  to  an  es- 
tablished Church. 

Reverting  now  to  Mr.  Fuller's  correspondence  with 
Serampore,  and  in  reference  to  its  interests,  in  this, 
unhappily  the  last  year  of  his  life,  we  find  Mr.Funert 
the  same  affectionate  confidence  which  had  <^«^^«po°«*«°<^- 
ever  marked  his  intercourse  with  the  missionaries.  Un- 
favourable reports  had  been  sent  to  England  by  men  of 
other  denominations,  who  regarded  with  an  invidious 
eye  the  eminent  position  they  had  attained.  A  letter 
was  shown  to  Mr.  Fuller  from  an  episcopal  layman  in 
Calcutta,  which  spoke  in  glowing  language  of  the  "  apos- 
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tolic  labours"  of  Mr.  Corrie  at  Agra — which  no  one 
hailed  with  greater  cordiality  than  Dr.  Carey  and  his 
colleagues.  Mr.  Corrie  was  said  to  have  done  more 
good  in  a  single  year  than  the  Serampore  missionaries 
had  accomplished  in  fifteen;  and  it  was  affirmed  that 
"  they  were  chiefly  concerned  about  baptism,  and 
anxious  to  make  proselytes  from  the  Church  of  England." 
They  were  also  charged  with  being  democrats,  and  with 
having  refused  to  be  subject  to  government  as  to  the 
choice  of  their  missionary  stations.  To  this  Mr.  Fuller 
replied :  "  To  say  there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement 
would  be  too  much.  Every  thing  we  do,  sir,  is  imper* 
feet ;  but  if  a  third  of  these  charges  be  true,  I  have  all 
my  life  been  deceived  both  in  myself  and  my  brethren. 
If  any  one  of  the  missionaries  could  be  proved  to  have 
endeavoured  to  proselyte  pious  churchmen  to  adult 
baptism,  I  would  acknowledge  the  truth  of  that  part  of 
the  letter."  In  this  vindication,  Mr.  Fuller  was  fully 
borne  out  by  the  conduct  of  his  friends  at  Serampore. 
While  they  held  the  doctrine  of  adult  baptism  with  the 
firmness  of  a  conscientious  conviction,  their  minds  were 
too  deeply  absorbed  in  the  work  of  evangelising  the 
heathen,  to  be  diverted  from  it  by  any  desire  to  convert 
Christians  of  other  denominations  into  Baptists,  and  they 
would  not  have  crossed  the  threshold  of  their  door  to 
achieve  so  inferior  a  triumph. — In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fuller 
at  the  close  of  this  year,  Dr.  Carey  alluded  to  the 
destitute  condition  of  his  father,  then  in  his  eightieth 
year,  and  requested  that  the  sum  of  50/.  a-year  might 
be  paid  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  201.  to  his  mother, 
if  she  survived  him.  He  then  reverted  to  the  engraving 
which  had  been  published  of  his  portrait,  and  described 
it  as  a  violation  of  the  engagement  on  which  he  had 
consented  to  sit  to  the  artist  But  he  desired  that  s 
copy  of  it  should  be  sent  to  each  of  his  relatives ;  and  he 
not  only  requested,  but  insisted,  that  all  these  expenses 
should   be  charged   to   his  account.     After  executing 
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these  commissions,  Mr.  Fuller  said  in  the  last  letter 
which  he  appears  ever  to  have  written  to  Dr.  Carey, 
"  You  should  not  insist  on  these  things  being  charged  to 
you,  nor  yet  your  father's  50/.,  nor  the  books,  nor  any- 
thing  necessary  to  make  you  comfortable,  unless  it  be  to 
be  paid  out  of  what  you  would  otherwise  give  to  the 
mission.  To  insist  on  their  being  paid  out  of  your  private 
property  seems  to  be  dictated  by  resentment.  It  is  thus 
we  express  our  indignation  when  we  have  an  avaricious 
man  to  deal  with.*' 

The  report  of  the  mission  drawn  up  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1815  possesses  a  melancholy  interest  from  the 
fact,  that  it  was  the  last  which  was  sent  to  Mr.  ^^p^^  of  the 
Fuller,  and  that  he  was  in  his  grave  when  it  SJ^i,°"n5'J?* 
reached  England.  Though  at  the  time  it  was  ^^''^ 
compiled,  the  missionaries  were  not  aware  of  his  danger, 
they  could  scarcely  have  made  it  more  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  if  they  had  known  that  it  would  be 
their  last  joint  communication  to  him.  It  was  not  so  much 
a  mere  review  of  the  events  of  the  previous  year  as  a 
retrospect  of  the  labours  in  which  they  had  been  unitedly 
engaged  for  fifteen  years.  It  dwelt  on  the  gradual 
expansion  of  their  sphere  of  action,  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  opportunities  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian 
truth  had  been  multiplied  and  improved.  It  began  by 
stating  that  the  work  of  planting  the  Gospel  in  any 
heathen  land,  required  three  distinct  agencies.  First, 
the  formation  of  stations,  where  the  "the  standard  of  the 
Cross  shall  be  erected,  and  the  Gospel  preached  to  the 
people,  and  from  whence  ultimately  spring  churches." 
Secondly,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and 
of  the  literature  suited  to  the  state  of  the  country :  that  thus 
divine  knowledge  may  be  diffused  abroad,  and  teachers 
and  pastors  be  raised  up  to  make  known  the  Gospel. 
These  three  objects,  they  remark,  were  intimately  linked 
together  in  the  prosecution  of  the  great  work.     If  the 
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Scriptures  be  not  translated  and  published,   the  most 
strenuous  efforts  would  abide  only  for  a  season.     Unless 
youth  be  instructed  the  Scriptures  would  be  little  read, 
and  without  missionaries  to  form  stations  schools  could 
not  be  established,  or  the  Scriptures  circulated  to  any 
extent.     In  regard  to  missionaiy  stations,  they  observe 
.that  there  were  six  in  Bengal,  with  resident  missionaries, 
and  four  occupied  only  by  native  labourers ;    four  in 
the  upper  provinces,  and  one  respectively  at  Surat,  in 
Burmah,  Ceylon,  and  Amboyna.     These  stations  were 
occupied  by  eight   missionaries   sent  from   England- 
exclusive  of  the  three  senior  missionaries  at  Serampore 
— by  fifteen  missionaries,  either  European  or  East  Indian, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  country,  and  by  twenty-seven 
native  preachers  and  itinerants.     The  number  baptized 
since  Dr.  Carey  joined  his  brethren  at  Serampore  had 
been  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five,  of  whom  more  than 
two-thirds  were  natives.     In  regard  to  the  translations, 
they  remarked  that  the  Bible  had  been  translated  and 
printed  in  the  Bengalee,  and  the  Osrisa  languages,  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Sanscrit,  the 
Mahratta,  and  the  Hindee ;  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Sikh,  and  the  Gospels  in  Chinese.     The  New  Testament 
was  also  in  the  press  in  fourteen  of  the  dialects  of  India. 
Grammars  had  also  been  published  in  seven  languages, 
the  Sanscrit,  the  Chinese,  the  Burman,  the  Bengalee, 
the  Mahratta,  the  Sikh,  and  the  Telinga.     In  the  de- 
partment of  education,  the  schools  for  indigent  Christians 
in  Calcutta  contained  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes,  and  twenty  schools  for  natives  at 
nine  stations,  were  attended  by  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  children.    That  these  varied  exertions,  they  observe, 
were  not  marked  by  imperfections,  it  would  be  idle  to 
affirm  ;  the  missionary  labourers,  pressed  into  the  service^ 
while  government  prevented  the   access  of  European 
missionaries  to  the  country,  were  in  some  cases  devoid 
of  important  qualifications  for  the   work ;    the  native 
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preachers  and  itinerants  lacked  that  education,  and  that 
complete  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  could 
be  acquired  only  by  more  careful  training,  and  the 
translations  were  necessarily  and  unavoidably  imperfect. 
But  after  every  deduction  has  been  made,  the  missionary 
establishment,  reared  in  connection  with  Serampore,  in  a 
country  where  every  thing  was  to  be  created,  and  amidst 
the  stern  opposition  of  the  ruling  authorities  in  England 
and  in  India,  presented  a  bright  example  of  Christian 
devotion;  and  fully  justified  the  feeling  of  exultation 
with  which  they  contemplated  the  progress  of  the  un- 
dertaking in  this  communication  to  their  associates  in 
England. 

This  report  never  reached  Mr.  Fuller,  he  died  before^ 
its  arrival.  The  sermon  he  preached  in  London  on  the 
28th  of  December,  1814,  on  behalf  of  the  D«ithofMr. 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  was  the  ^"""* 
last  great  effort  of  his  life.  It  was,  in  fact,  his  farewell  dis- 
course, and  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  were  concentrated 
in  it.  He  was  now  gradually  sinking  into  the  grave ;  as 
the  spring  approached,  his  spirits  revived,  but  his  com- 
plaint, that  of  a  disordered  liter,  was  making  fatal  pro- 
gress. On  the  lltft  of  February,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Carey, 
**  I  have  an  increasing  weakness,  arising  from  something 
wrong  in  the  liver.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  get  on  from 
week  to  week.  The  death  of  dear  brother  Sutcliff 
adds  to  my  labours,  and  my  strength  decreases,  and  the 
years  are  come  in  which  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them.  It 
is  some  comfort  to  me,  however,  that  the  cause  of  God 
lives  and  prospers.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Chater,  in  which  he  complains  of  the  silence  of  the 
Society.  In  truth,  though  individuals  may  write,  yet 
none  but  my  letters  are  reckoned  as  from  the  Society, 
and  ray  affliction,  and  the  increase  of  my  labour,  are  too 
much  for  me."  He  then  alluded  to  the  circumstance  of 
Mr.  Robert  Hall's  having  persuaded  some  of  the  mission- 
aries proceeding  to  India,  "  that  they  ought  only  to  go 
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out  for  a  term  of  years  and  then  return.  We  said,  we 
compelled  no  missionary  to  stop ;  if  he  wished  at  any 
time  to  come  home,  let  him  do  so,  but  in  an  undertaking 
which  costs  the  public  1000/.  ere  the  party  can  be  fit  for 
labour,  to  agree  with  him  to  return  as  soon  he  comes  to 
be  of  use,  is  unadvisable.  If  a  person  does  not  mean  to 
stop  for  life,  he  had  better  not  go."  In  the  last  letter  he 
sent  to  Serampore,  on  the  25th  of  March,  addressed  to 
Dr.  Marshman,  there  was  no  indication  of  his  approach- 
ing dissolution,  and  it  exhibited  all  that  buoyancy  of 
spirits  which  had  always  appeared  in  his  correspondence. 
He  requested  that  pecuniary  aid  might  be  sent  to  the 
missionaries  in  Java,  for  whom  he  had  made  interest  with 
the  representative  of  the  King  of  Holland  in  London, 
when  the  island  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch  :  "  Bonaparte" 
he  said,  "is  again  at  Paris.  Our  God  is  on  bis 
throne.**  He  then  recurred  to  the  remarks  which  he 
had  made  on  Dr.  Marshman's  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Ricketts,  which  had  inflicted  more  distress  on  his  own 
mind  than  on  that  of  his  friend,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
remove  any  irritation  which  it  might  have  created. 
"  Brother  Carey  seemed  to  think  me  severe  in  my  re- 
marks. It  might  be  so.  That  is  a  fault  of  which  I  have 
often  had  to  repent.  I  hope,  however,  there  are  no 
painful  feelings  left  on-your  mind."  He  likewise  entered 
upon  a  minute  statement  of  the  sums  which  the  Bible 
Society  had  voted  for  the  translations  at  Serampore. 
Then  followed  a  notice  of  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Prender- 
gast  in  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  Charter  dis- 
cussions, that  he  had  seen  Dr.  Carey  on  a  tub,  haranguing 
the  people,  and  telling  them  that  hell  flames  would 
certainly  be  their  portion,  if  they  did  not  become  Chris- 
tians. Though  the  assertion  was  not  for  a  moment 
credited  by  those  who  knew  the  character  of  Dr.  Careyi 
Mr.  Fuller  thought  it  advisable  to  obtain  an  expliat 
statement  on  the  subject  from  the  missionaries  themselves* 
On  the  21st  of  February,  1814,  they  sent  home  a  com- 


nicatioi)  under  tlieir  individual  signatures,  afiirmiiig 
t  "  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Prendergast  is  so  utterly 
bout  foundation,  that  we  are  completely  astonished 
t  a  member  of  a  British  House  of  Commons  should 
cr  so  notorious  a  falsehood."     Mr.  Fuller  placed  it  in 

hands  of  Mr.  Wilberforcu,  who  has  remarked  that 
carried  it  about  in  his  pocket  for  two  years,  before  he 
I  an  opportunity  of  meeting  Mr.  Prendergast  in  the 
iu«.  He  denied  the  accuracy  of  the  report  of  his 
ech,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  having  ever  said  that  he 
IhttnselfseenDr.  Careypreacliirgona  tnb.  He  stated 
din  180(»he  met  a  large  crowd  of  natives,  fuUof  indig- 
ion,  who  affirmed  that  Dr.  Carey  had  thus  addressed 
n,  and  Mr.  Prendergast  tirmly  believed  that  if  govern- 
Dl  bad  [Jot  interdicted  the  preacliiiig  in  the  IJow  Bazar, 
I  mob  would  have  fallen  on  him.  Four  days  after 
I  date  of  Mr.  Fuller's  letter,  he  assisted  at  an  ordination 
rice,  and  on  being  asked  how  lie  felt,  replied,  "  I  am 
y  ill ;  I  am  a  dying  man.  AH  is  now  over.  My 
dc  U  nearly  finished.     I  shall  see  you  no  more.     May 

blessing  of  God  attend  you."  From  this  date,  the 
deuce  of  the  disease  increased,  and  his  strength  de- 
led more  rapidly.  Towards  the  close  of  April,  he 
taled  a  farewell  letter  to  Dr.  llyland,  his  endeared 
league  for  thirty  years  ;  to  this  comnmnication  he  was 
f  able  to  affix  his   signature.     He  expired  on    the 

of  May.  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  sixty- 
I,  lor  his  athletic  frame  and  robust  constitution  gave 
■Use  of  a  longer  life,  but  he  had  worn  himself  out  in 
cause  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  more  especially 
fce  service  of  the  mission. 

Hie  important  influence  of  Mr.  Fuller's  labours  on  the 
lacter  of  his  own  denomination,  and  the  interests  of 
linian  truth,  and  the  progress  of  missions,  it  would  be 
IciJt  to  exaggerate.  If  the  man  who  gives  the  im- 
le  of  improvement  not  only  to  his  own  age,  but  to 
H^i^  generations,  be  justly  esteemed  great,  few 
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men  have  been  more  fully  entitled  to  that  distinction 
than  Mr.  Fuller.  He  found  his  own  denomination,  vith 
some  bright  exceptions,  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of 
hypercalvinism,  and  stagnant  in  Christian  benevolence. 
By  his  exertions  in  the  pulpit,  and  through  the  press, 
he  introduced  sounder  and  more  elevated  views,  and 
quickened  it  into  evangelical  activity.  The  Baptirt 
denomination  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  more  indebted 
for  the  position  it  occupies  as  a  Christian  agency,  at  home  i 
and  abroad,  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Fuller  than  to  those  of 
any  other  single  individual.  But  he  maybe  said  to  have 
belonged  more  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived  than  to  tbe 
circle  of  his  own  section  of  the  Church.  By  his  noUe 
defence  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  is 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  most  eminent  divines  of  his 
country.  His  various  writings  were  distinguished  bj 
great  originality  of  thought  and  sobriety  of  judgment, 
and  a  lucid  exhibition  of  the  system  of  evangelical  truth, 
while  his  style  exhibits  much  of  the  Saxon  simplicity 
and  force  of  Defoe.  But  it  was  in  connection  with  the 
great  cause  of  Christian  missions  that  his  character 
attained  its  highest  pre-eminence.  His  name  is  indisso- 
lubly  associated  with  the  early  and  heroic  age  of  modem 
missions,  and  in  proportion  to  the  triumphs  of  Christian 
truth  in  the  cast  will  the  efforts  of  its  indefatigable 
champion  be  regarded  with  increasing  interest.  As  soon 
as  he  was  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Carey  of 
the  feasibility  of  missions,  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into 
the  undertaking.  He  seemed  to  require  the  excitement 
of  so  great  an  enterprise  for  the  full  development  of  his 
energies.  His  master  mind  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  a  cause  in  which  formidable  obstacles 
were  to  be  overcome.  He  was  enabled  to  perceive  the 
bearings  of  a  complicated  question  at  a  glance,  and  his 
undaunted  resolution  carried  him  through  a  sea  of  difB- 
culties  to  a  successful  issue.  In  the  prosecution  of  his 
labours,  he  was  devoid  of  prejudices,  and  no  littleness  of 
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mind  ever  disturbed  his  judgment,  or  diverted  him  from 
the  great  object  before  him.  He  was  a  first-rate  adminis- 
trator, and  combined  the  rare  capacity  of  a  minute  atten- 
tion to  detail  with  the  most  comprehensive  views.  The 
natural  ascendancy  of  a  great  mind  placed  him  in  the 
foremost  place  in  an  undertaking  which,  at  the  time, 
required  the  exercise  of  peculiar  energies.  During  the 
twenty  years  in  which  the  cause  of  modern  missions  was 
struggling  into  existence,  he  devoted  his  mental  and 
physical  powers  to  it  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  affection. 
Happily,  his  life  was  prolonged  till  it  had  completely  sur- 
mounted the  dangers  which  assailed  its  infancy,  and  had 
attained  a  position  in  which  it  no  longer  required  the  aid 
of  such  talents,  and  might  safely  be  lefl  for  its  future 
progress  to  the  ordinary  machinery  of  Christian  bene- 
volence. 

The  connection  between  the  three  missionaries  at 
Serampore  and  Mr.  Fuller  was  characterised  by  that 
identity  of  feeling  which  seems  to  belong  pe-  hii  connection 
culiarly  to  the  early  stages  of  a  great  under-  ^^^^^f^"- 
taking,  when  congenial  minds  are  absorbed  in  removing 
the  obstacles  which  impede  the  prosecution  of  it.  They 
began  the  enterprise  together,  and  they  pursued  it  with 
unbroken  unanimity.  Though  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  distance  of  half  the  globe,  they  appeared  to  be 
intuitively  acquainted  with  each  other's  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  their  mutual  communications  were  marked 
by  the  total  absence  of  any  feeling  of  reserve.  The  three 
men  at  Serampore  were  prepared  to  yield  without  ser- 
vility to  the  judgment  of  their  associates  in  England, 
and  this  feeUng  was  fully  reciprocated  by  Mr.  Fuller  and 
his  two  colleagues.  It  was  not  a  time  for  the  nice 
adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  authority,  and  there 
was  never  any  suspicion  that  either  party  would  encroach 
on  the  province  or  the  independence  of  the  other. 
Except  on  one  occasion,  there  was  never  any  discord  on 
questions   of  missionary  policy,   and  instead   of  being 
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allowed  to  rankle  and  fester,  it  was  promptly  removed  by 
frunk  explanations.  Dr.  llyland  was  now  the  only  link 
Ici't  wliicli  connected  tiie  Serampore  missionaries  with  the 
Society.  He  had  been  associated  with  the  enterprise 
from  its  commencement,  and  he  participated  in  those 
feelings  of  personal  attachment  which  cemented  the 
union  with  his  friends  at  Serampore ;  but  he  did  not 
possess  the  commanding  talents  of  Mr.  Fuller,  and  his 
attachment  to  particular  views  not  in  accord  with  those 
of  his  brethren  abroad,  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Fuller,  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  great  cause  of 
missions.  His  correspondence  with  Dr.  Marshman,  who 
had  been  his  ])upil  for  several  years,  exhibited  a  spirit 
of  censoriousness  more  suited  to  their  former  relation- 
ship  than  to  their  present  position  as  associates  in  the 
same  undertaking.  These  circumstances  necessarily  pro- 
duced new  feelings  and  clouded  prospects;  and  those 
diHerences  which  eventually  resulted  in  an  entire  sepa- 
ration from  the  Society,  are  to  be  dated  from  the  lamented 
death  of  Mr.  Fuller. 

Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues  endeavoured  to  accom- 
modate their  proceedings  to  the  altered  circumstances  in 
Thi.  soraniporc  ^liich  thc  misslou  was  likely  to  be  placed  by 
r.;;:;!fy;E  the  death  of  Mr.  Fuller,  and  to  avoid  the 
*'*"*'  possibility  of  collision  either  in  England  or 

in  India.  The  management  of  the  mission  by  them  as 
the  constituted  agents  of  the  Society,  had  not  given 
satisfaction  to  the  missionaries  sent  out  from  England, 
and  a  feeling  of  personal  hostility  had  grown  up  to  Dr. 
Marshman  and  Mr.  Ward,  on  whom  the  unthankful  task 
of  administration  had  chiefly  fallen.  Perhaps  it  was 
inseparable  from  the  position  of  the  parties,  that  the 
seniors  who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day 
for  so  many  years,  should  expect  a  degree  of  deference 
which  the  juniors  were  unwilling  to  yield.  The  old  men 
had  often  been  obliged  to  make  concessions  to  maintain 
peace,  which  were  more  prudent  than  salutary.     They 
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Itad  frequently  requested  to  be  relieved  from  their  invi- 
dious charge,  but  Mr.  Fuller  liad  invariably  refused  to 
Riten   to  tliem.     It  was  with  great  difficulty  they  had 
been  able  to  maintain  order  and  economy  in  the  distribu- 
tioo  of  the  public  funds,  while  they  were  supported  by 
his  co-operation.     Now  that  they  were  deprived  of  that 
aasiatancei  and  a  new  king  was  likely  to  arise  who  "knew 
not  Joseph,"  ihey  felt  it  due  to  the  interests  of  the  mission, 
to  insist  on  laying  down  the  authority  which  had  been  1 
forced  on  them.     The  wisdom  of  this  course  was  en-  j 
forced  by  Mr.  Fuller's  allusion  to  "  tlie  men  who  were  on  I 
tbe  edge  to  come  in  for  a  share  in  the  rule."     Even  I 
before  his  death,  they  had  begun  to  turn  the  vessel  out 
ofthc  course  of  his  policy.     It  was  on  the 'i,5th  of  March 
tint  Mr.  Fuller,  who  had  sent  Mr.  Trout  to  .lava  to  assist 
Mr.  Kobinson,  requested    his  friends   at  Serampore    to 
Bake  him  remittances,  but  while  he  was  on  his  death-  | 
bed,  a  letter  was  sent  to  Dr.  Carey,  as  he  wrote,  fi'om  ' 
Mr.  Dyer,  in  the  name  of  a  Committee,"  stating  that  1 
ikcyfelt  it  necessary  to  remove  Mr.  Trout  on  the  ground  | 
of  economy.     Dr.   Carey,  with  whom  the  extension  of  ^ 
the  mission  was  a  passion,  and  tlie  extinction  of  a  station 
like  the  amputation  of  a  hmb,  wrote  immediately  to  Dr. 
RyUnd,  that,  considering  Mr.  Fuller  was  not  then  dead, 
be  considered  this  step  sufficiently  hasty,  and  that  he 
tf^n  to  tremble  for  the  mission  to  the  east.     "  I  en- 
iTKU,"  lie  said,  *'  I  implore  our  dear  brethren  in  England 
not  to  think  ofthc  petty  plan  of  lessening  the  number  of 
iblions,  so  as  to  bring  their  support  within  the  bounds  of 
tbeir  present  income,  but  to  bend  all  their  attention  andJ 
Ibetr  exertions  to   the  great  object  of  increa.sing  theirj 
Snanccs  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  that  Providence  ' 
■takes  on  them.      If  your  objects  are  large,  the  public 
win  contribute  to  their  support ;  if  you  contract  them, 
dieir  liberality  will  immediately  contract  itself  also."     1 
a  letter  written  about  the  same  time  to  Dr.  Rylund,  i 
ard,  he  said  that  Dr.  Marshman  appeared  to  i 
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deeply  wounded  by  the  bitterness  so  constantly  mani- 
fested in  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  communion,  and 
his  sneers  at  the  "  Baptist  caste  **  which  Dr.  Marshman 
was  charged  with  endeavouring  to  set  up.  *'He  con- 
siders that  he  has  committed  no  crime  in  differing  from 
you  on  a  subject  on  which  the  right  of  private  judgment 
is  sacred.  Tliis  is  not  a  time  for  us  to  be  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  but  rather  to  unite  all  our  energies  to 
supply  the  want  of  the  Colossus  we  have  lost.  It  is  quite 
necessary  for  you  to  take  all  the  European  stations  under 
your  control,  fixing  their  salaries,  and  directing  all  their 
movements."  The  joint  communication  of  the  mission- 
aries on  this  subject  was  dated  the  28th  of  October,  1815, 
immediately  after  Mr.  Fuller's  decease  was  known  in 
India.  They  stated  that  the  extension  of  the  mission, 
now  no  longer  confined  to  one  station,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  resign  wholly  to  the  Committee  the 
direction  of  the  European  brethren.  "  In  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  furnished  by  the  public,  a  certain  degree 
of  control  is  necessary.  But  this  control  can  never  be 
exercised  by  one  brotiicr  over  another.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  exercise  it  ourselves,  but  have  been  con- 
strained, for  the  sake  of  brotherly  love,  to  leave  each 
brother  to  his  own  will."  At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Carey 
and  his  colleagues  engaged  to  provide  from  their  own 
resources  for  the  maintenance  of  the  missionaries  raised 
up  in  the  country,  as  well  as  to  superintend  th&x 
labours.  Dr.  Carey  likewise  wrote  to  Dr.  Ryland, 
explaining  how  impossible  it  was  for  them  to  control  the 
expenditure  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Society.  •*  I  will 
not  say  whether  we  have  always  spoken  and  written  with 
proper  wisdom  or  tenderness.  It  would  be  wonderful  if 
we  had  never  erred,  nor  will  I  say  whether  what  we  have 
said  hius  been  rightly  received  ;  but  I  do  say  that  it  will  be 
much  for  the  advantage  of  the  mission  for  every  one  to 
receive  his  salary  at  once  from  the  Society."  It  is  pain- 
ful to  notice  the  immediate  change  in  tlie  tone  of  their 
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cofrespondence  with  England,  when  the  silver  cord  of  I 
confidence  was  loosed  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Fuller.  I 

The  Society  formed  by  the  Evangelical  section  of  the  I 
Church  of  England  for  missions  to  Africa  and  the  EaA,—  I 
now  Uie  Church  Missionary  Society, — was  in-  ^r.  n^htu^;  I 
stittited  in  the  year  1799 ;  but  it  was  not  c"™"taitoi>.  I 
deemed  advisable  to  send  any  missionaries  out  """'  I 

to  India  while  Government  continued  hostile  to  the  I 
undertaking,  and  the  battle  of  missions  continued  to  rage.  I 
Dr.  Buchanan,  after  his  return  to  England,  frequently  1 
alluded  with  regret  to  the  indisposition  of  clergymen  to  1 
proceed  to  India.  Writing  in  July,  1813,  he  says,  J 
"  And  now  we  are  all  likely  to  be  disgraced.  Par-  I 
liament  has  opened  the  door,  and  who  is  there  to  go  ?  I 
Ffom  the  Church  not  one  man.  Lord  Castlereagh  I 
anticipated  this  denouement  in  a  very  pleasant  vein."  I 
But  the  Society  now  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  I 
&TOUnible  change  of  circumstances,  and  to  enter  on  the  < 
fidd  with  a  degree  of  energy  commensurate  with  the 
nu^nitude  of  their  resources.  Two  missionaries  were 
designated  in  the  spring  of  1814.  The  address  to  them  j 
was  compo.'ted  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  but  he  was  unable  from  I 
i]|-bca)th  to  deliver  it  in  person.  "  It  forms,"  says  his  i 
btographer,  "a  manual  of  sound  wisdom  and  instruction,  I 
ind  deserves  to  be  frequently  perused  and  thoroughly  | 
digested  by  every  one  who  aspires  to  the  character  and  I 
office  of  a  missionary."  The  address  was  worthy  of  the  I 
man  and  the  occasion.  Dr.  Buchanan's  adiicc  was  the  I 
result  of  long  experience  and  sound  Judgment.  But  the  I 
gold  was  not  without  alloy.  His  object  was  to  stimulate  I 
the  rcMOrt  of  pious  clergymen  to  India,  and  he  had  not  I 
forgotten  the  old  missionary  economy  under  which  the  I 
mi«sionary  derived  his  support,  partly  from  the  allowance  I 
of  the  Society,  but  chiefly  from  his  own  exertions.  In  his  I 
address  he  described  the  missionary  as  "  going  out  to  I 
experience  new  modes  of  comfort,"  He  said  that  the  I 
^HBlWial  expenses   of   a    missionary,   even  among    Dis-i 
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sentcrs,  was  in  many  instances  not  less  than  250/.  a 
year,  and  in  sonic  cases  considerably  more,  and  that  they 
would  be  required  "  to  resist  the  seductions  of  affluence 
and  case  ;"  that  a  missionary  appointment  abroad  was  in 
general  more  lucrative  than  a  curacy  in  England,  and 
equally  creditable  and  permanent.  He  affirmed  that 
Christian  learning,  combined  with  industry  and  probity, 
must  frequently  become  a  source  of  pecuniary  advantage, 
and  that  when  once  a  small  sum  was  gained,  its  accumu- 
lation was  very  rapid,  in  consequence  of  the  high  rate 
of  interest  among  the  natives.  To  apply  so  low  and 
sordid  a  stimulus  to  missionary  zeal,  and  to  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  independence  by  lending  money  to  natives 
at  exorbitant  interest,  a])pcared  to  the  Scrampore  mis- 
sionaries a  very  questionable  proceeding.  They  thought 
such  a  course  would  tend  to  lower  the  character  of 
the  missionary,  and  impair  his  efficiency,  by  diverting 
his  attention  to  petty  and  ignoble  savings.  As  they 
were  the  only  body  of  missionaries  with  whom  Dr. 
Buchanan  had  maintained  personal  intercourse  in  India, 
they  thought  his  remarks  were  likely,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  be  applied  to  them,  and  they  were  anxious 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  representation.  At  the 
desire  of  his  brethren,  Dr.  Marshman  published  some 
animadversions  on  it  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Mission 
Report  of  1815.  These  remarks  are  valuable  chiefly 
as  they  furnish  a  record  of  the  extreme  frugality  and 
simplicity  which  he  and  his  brethren  conscientiously 
adopted,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  affluence.  *•  As  the 
reverend  and  pious  author  is  known  to  have  lived  a 
long  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  missionaries 
at  Scrampore,  and  as  he  has  mentioned  one  of  them  by 
name,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state,  that  the  individual 
in  question  has  never  indulged  himself  with  a  single 
servant  about  his  own  person,  a  thing  done  by  nearly 
every  Portuguese  clerk  in  the  country ;  and  that  every 
article  of  food  and  clothing  for  himself  and  his  family, 
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like  those  of  his  missionary  bretlireii,  js  covered  by  little 
more  than  sixty  rupees  montlily ;  tliat  even  Madeira," — 
sherry  was  then  unknown  in  India, — "  which  in  a  country 
producing  no  beverage  Uke  beer  in  England,  is  so  common 
among  nearly  all  ranks  of  Europeans,  has  never  yet 
become  a  regular  article  on  the  table  of  the  missionaries 
at  Senimporc ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
females  there,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate,  no 
palankeen,  so  general  a  mode  of  conveyance  in  India, 
has  yet  been  constantly  retained  at  the  mission-house. 
Nor  did  the  brethren  there,  severe  as  is  the  application 
of  a  sedentary  nature  daily  incumbent  on  them,  indulge 
themselves  with  a  horse  for  exercise,  till  the  danger  of 
felling  into  an  untimely  grave  made  them  doubt  whether 
by  this  course  they  were  consulting  the  real  interests  of 
the  mission.  Whether  to  tell  a  young  clergyman  that 
*a  mission  appointment  in  India'  is  in  general  more 
lucrative  than  a  curacy  in  England,  and  equally  creditable 
and  permanent ;  that  he  will  obtain  admission  into  the 
best  society,  and  be  in  real  danger  from  the  seductions  of 
affluence  and  ease  ....  be  indeed  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  inducing  him  to  accept  a  mission  appointment, 
we  will  not  say;  we  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  a 
young  minister,  capable  of  being  moved  by  these  things 
to  accept  a  mission  appointment,  would  still  more  ef- 
fectually consult  the  interests  of  religion,  and  possibly 
his  own  happiness,  by  remaining  in  his  native  land.*" 
Dp.  Kyland,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  affairs  in' 
England,  was  so  greatly  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  giving 
umbrage  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  that  he  cut 
out  the  leaf  containing  these  remarks  from  every  copy  of 
Ihc  Report  he  could  discover,  and  committed  it  to  the 
flames.  Of  Dr.  Carey's  habits  of  extreme  frugality  at  the 
period  when  these  remarks  were  written.  Dr.  Marshman 
ba£  given  an  amusing  account  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  a 
friehd :  "  For  fifteen  years  we  made  Bengalee  rum  a 
-aubstilutc  for  all  wine  and  beer,  merely  because  it  was  a 
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rupee  a  gallon,  \iiiile  beer  was  twelve  rupees  a  dozen,  or 
six  rupees  a  gallon.  Now  as  a  gallon  of  this  country  rum, 
mixed  witli  water, — for  I  never  knew  it  drunk  alone,— 
would  make  at  least  four  gallons  of  beverage,  this  was  a 
thirtieth  the  price  of  beer,  and  our  regard  for  missionary 
economy,  which  was  then  rigid  almost  beyond  belief,  fixed 
UH  to  the  nauseous  drink.  When  the  tumbler  full  of  it 
was  brought  to  Dr.  Carey,  about  nine  in  the  evening,  as 
III'  s:it  at  his  desk  with  his  translations,  he  would  drink  it 
down  at  one  draft,  simply  to  get  rid  of  it.*' 

It  has  been  stated-  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  Mr. 
IjiwKon  had  been  permitted  by  the  government  of  Cal- 
Mu.i.Mur,        cutta  and  bv  the  Court  of  Directors  to  re- 

-"'""•*>*•  niain  in  India  on  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Johns, 

with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  Chinese  fountf 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Marshman.     But  the  native 
puneh-cutter  on  the  establishment  at  Serampore  speedily 
attained  such  perfection  in  this  work,  as  to  produce  the 
most  delicate  specimens  of  the  most  complicated  Chinese 
characters.     Mr.  Lawson  no  longer  deemed  it  necessaiy 
to  give  his  time  to  this  mechanical  employment.     In  the   \ 
month  of  September  he  removed  to  Calcutta,  together   \ 
with  Mr.  Eustace  Carey,  and  they  were  appointed  co*   | 
psistors  of  the  Church  in  the  Bow  B;izar.     Mr.  Lawson   I 
was  never  able  to  master  the  vernacular  tongue,  but  he   i 
found  ample  scope  for  his  ministerial  gitls  among  the    i 
European  and  East  Indian  members  of  the  congregation    .' 
and  the  European   soldiers  in  the  fort.     Mr.  Eustace    : 
Carey  had   applied  with   diligence  and  success  to  the 
study  of  Bengalee,  and  was  enabled  to  combine  mis- 
sionary labours  with  his  pastoral  duties,  during  the  re- 
maining eight  years  of  his  sojouni  in  India.     Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, though  but  recently  removed   from    Sirdhanai 
under  the  frown  of  government,  still  longed  after  mis- 
sionary employment  in  the  north-west,  and  importuned 
his  brethren  at  Serampore  to  obtain  permission  to  settle 
at  Mizapore,  the  commercial  capital  of  those  provinces. 
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Application  was  accordingly  made  to  government,  but  the 

secretary  was  instructed  to  inform  Dr.  Marsliman  that 

government  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  allow  him  to 

settle  in  any  part  of  the  north-west  provinces  ;  but  gave 

him  leave  to  select  any  other  division  of  the  presidency. 

Mr.  Yates  has  accounted  for  this  reluctance  on  the  part 

of  government  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ryland  :  "  he  has  been 

aeot  away  from  the  north-west,  because  he  exercised  so 

much  zea\  and  so  little  judgment,  that  it  was  apprehended 

he  would  be  sent  home  altogether."     He  made  choice  of 

Uongliir  for  a  station,  and  there  he  passed  the  remaining 

eight  years  of  his  life  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  in  the 

^gent  discharge  of  his  missionary  duties.     Among  the 

chugcs   of  the  present  year  was  the  removal  of  Mr. 

Leonard  from  Calcutta,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by 

drcumstauces  which  were  to  be  lamented.     He  was  sent 

to  Dacca  to  establish  a  branch  of  the  Benevolent  Insti- 

',  brtion,   in  a  large  circle  of   Roman   Catholic    children 

I  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice  in  that  once  flourishing 

apttal  of  Bengal.     Next  to  Calcutta,  Dacca  contained 

(lie  largest  population  of  this  class  in  the  lower  provinces, 

the  descendants  by  native  mothers  of  the  Portuguese  who 

lad   enjoyed  political  power   and    founded    settlements 

DWre  than  two  centuries  before,  in  the  eastern  districts  of 

Bengal.     The  Roman  Catholic  church  was  possessed  of 

cnmiderable  endowments  of  land  in  that  neighbourhood, 

but  the  peasantry,  though  nominally  Christian,  were  sunk 

lo  die  lowest  state  of  degradation,     Mr.  Leonard  pro- 

tteded  to  the  interior  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  estab- 

fiah  Khools  among  them,  but  he  met  with  no  encourage- 

■eoL    There  was  no  school  throughout  that  community,   ' 

lilh  the  exception  of  one  at  the  principal  station,  where  ' 

»  female  was  employed  in  teaching  forty  or  fifty  children 

to  commit  the   catechism  to  memory,   wliich   she  be- 

-Keved  to  contain  all  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  Chris- 

Gm  to  know,  tiiough  she  herself  was  unable  to  read  it. 

iests,  wiio  ministered  among  these  ignorant  people, 
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came  from  the  seminary  at  Goa,  the  ''capital  of  Portu- 
guese India,"  but  they  were  little  raised  in  acquirements 
above  their  flock.  They  conversed  among  each  other, 
and  with  their  personal  attendants  in  Portuguese,  and 
were  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the  vernacular  tongue. 
Their  duties  were  limited  to  the  collection  of  their  rents, 
and  the  performance  of  service  in  Latin  on  Sundays  and 
festivals.  They  told  Mr.  Leonard  that  if  the  children  were 
to  be  taught  anything  which  was  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  auricular  confession,  or  of  the  immaculate  conception, 
or  to  any  other  dogma  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
they  would  not  be  permitted  to  attend  his  schools,  find* 
ing  it  impossible  to  obtain  access  to  the  people,  he  was 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  establishment  of  schools 
in  Dacca,  where  the  influence  of  the  priests  was  less  ex- 
clusivclv  felt. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  Lord  Moira   and  Lady 
Loudon,   accompanied  by  the   bishop   and   Mrs.  Mid- 

dleton,  paid  a  visit  to  the  missionary  es- 
tuutose?*^.  tablishment  at  Serampore,  and,  after  examin- 
ing the  various  departments,  said  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  undertaking  greatly  exceeded  their  ex- 
pectations. Lord  Moira  has  recorded,  in  his  private 
journal,  the  great  satisfaction  he  felt  from  this  visit,  and 
his  admiration  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  manifested  by 
the  missionaries.  He  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  assemblage  of  learned  natives  from  various  provinces 
in  India,  employed  in  translating  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
When  the  AfFghan  moonshec  exhibited  the  manuscript 
of  his  Pushtoo  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  tlie 
visitors  were  struck  with  the  Jewish  cast  of  his  features, 
and  Lord  Moira  said  he  was  almost  disposed  to  coincide 
in  the  opinion  that  the  ten  tribes  were  to  be  found,  if 
anywhere,  in  AfTghanistan.  Though  he  had  reprobated 
the  extension  of  our  territories  by  Lord  Wellesley,  yet 
when  he  himself  was  placed  in  circumstances  to  under- 
stand our  position  in  the  East,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
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declare    that    the    Indus  must   be   considered   as   our 
boititdary ;     but    lie    could    little    have    anticipated    the 
arrival  ot'a  period  when  our  doTiiiiiioiis  would  extend  even 
bevund  that  river,  and  when  the  Pushtoo  translation,  which 
he  regarded  with  surprise,  would   he  circulated  among 
trtir  own  suhjects,  by  the  agency  of  an  Auxiliary  Mis- 
sionary Society  established  at  Peshawur.     This  was  the 
Arst  visit  paid  by  any  Governor-General  to  the  missionary 
institution  at  Serampore.     The  morbid  dread  of  "offend- 
ing Uie  prejudices  of  the  natives"  had  hitherto  deterred 
the  higher  officers  of  government  from  the  manifestation 
of  any  interest  in  the  eftbrts  of  Christian  benevolence. 
Throughout  Bengal  the  missionary  enterprise  was  con- 
adrrcd    by  ihe  people  to  be  proscribed   by  tlie  public  i 
authorities.     There  were,  even  then,  in  higli  places,  mcUJ 
who,  in  the  ilays  of  Lord  Minto  and  Sir  George  BarlowJ 
would    have    deprecated    sucli    a  visit  as  a  violation  0[| 
the  neutral  policy  of  government,  if  not  also  the  fore- 
runner of  a  rebellion.     But  Lord  Moini  was  above  the 
littleness  of  such  fears.     The    visit   of  the    Governor-  . 
General  to  the   chief  missionary  estahlishment   in  th&i 
fieogal  Presidency  created  no  disaffection,  and  it  was  1 
Iwneticial   in    correcting  the  erroneous  impression    that  ' 
missionary  labours  were  regarded  witli  feelings  of  aver- 
noit  by  the  Christian  government  of  the  land. 

Witliin  three  weeks  of  Lord  Moira's  visit  to  Serampore, 
it  was  restored  to  the  Danish  authorities,  in  pursuance  of 
the  arrangements   made    at   tlie    congress   of 
Vienna.      Before  the  second  capture  of  the  l.fgf';^™^'  -J 
lowi),  ill  ISOS,  a  considerable  sum  had  been  I 

paid  annually  by  the  British  Government  in  India  to  thM 
Danesi  and  also  to  the  French,  as  a  compensation  for  re-l 
Enquifthing  the  manufacture  of  opium  at  Patna.  During 
the  negotiations  at  the  congress,  Prince  Talleyrand  se-  ' 
cured  the  restoration  of  this  allowance  to  the  French, — and 
it  is  at  present  the  chief  support  of  their  settlements  in 
lodiu;  but  the  representative  of  the  King  of  Denmark 
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did  not  succeed  in  regaining  the  opium  annuity.     The 
town  of  Serampore  was  thus  left  to  depend  on  its  own 
resources,   which   were  now   dried  up.     The  trade  of 
India  had  been  thrown  open  to  British  merchants,  and 
they   ceased   to  require  the  commercial   facilities  of  a 
foreign   settlement.     The  export  of  piece  goods  from 
India,  to  which  Serampore  had  been  indebted  in  a  great 
measure  for  its  prosperity,  was  rapidly  expiring  under 
the  influx  of  Manchester  cottons ;  the  town,  therefore^ 
speedily  became  a  burden  on  the  finances  of  the  mother 
country.     As  a  missionary  asylum  its  value  had  ceased 
with  the  freedom  of  access  which  the  India  Bill  of  181S 
gave  to  all  missionaries.     The  event  of  the  restoration  of 
the  town  to  its  original  proprietors  was  communicated 
by  Mr.  Ward  to  a  young  friend,  in  a  letter  which  will 
serve  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  his  familiar  correspondence, 
and  his  habit  of  spiritual  reflection  on  the  ordinary  oc* 
currences  of  life :  "  While  I  am  writing  the  guns  are 
firing,  the  office  is  empty,  and  the  Danish  flag  is  again 
up.     There  go  the  guns  from  the  Danish  ship  lying  off 
Serampore.     All  is  hushed,  and  nothing  but  smoke  is 
left.     How  different  when  Christ  takes  possession  of  an 
immortal  mind,  and  sets  up  His  kingdom  there ;  a  reign 
of  blessedness  commences,  measured  only  by  eternity, 
and  every  step  of  progress  is  advancement  towards  endless 
perfection  and  happiness.     Oh,  my  dear  friend,  what  are 
all   these   shows;    they  are  but  the   monkey   and  the 
dancing  bear  on  a  larger  scale.     Oh,  thou  fountain  of 
splendour  and  moral  glory,  thou  who  art  the  infinite  ex« 
pansion  of  every  thing  great  and  fair  and  excellent  and 
glorious,  never  let  my  friend  be  content  with  any  thing 
but  thyself,  and  a  portion  in  that  which  will  last  for  ever." 
Immediately  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  Danish  au- 
thority at  Serampore,  the  missionaries  sent  an  address  of 
congratulation   to   the  king  of  Denmark,  accompanied 
with  a  narrative  of  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
the  various  departments  of  labour,  in  the  previous  seven 
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•s,  together  with  copies  of  all  the  works  which  had 
1  published  in  that  period.  The  king  directed  the 
>wing  reply  to  be  sent  to  that  communication  :  "  We 
lereby  charge  our  college  of  trade  and  commerce  at 
^nhagen,  to  notify  to  the  Baptist  society  at  our  set- 
lent  of  Frederick snagore,  through  our  chief  at  that 
:e,  that  we  have  accepted  with  the  highest  satisfaction 
pleasure  the  books  and  other  publications  transmitted 
8  by  them,  and  have  moreover  been  much  gratified 
he  testimonies  given  of  the  industry  and  zeal  with 
ch  they  endeavour  to  benefit  our  settlement  there. 
1  we  desire  that  the  said  Baptist  society  shall  be 
hwith  informed  of  our  royal  favour  and  constant  pro- 
ion.^ 


i2 
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CHAP.  XIL 

The  tide  was  now  rapidly  turning  in  India,  in  fitvour  of 
improvement,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Moinu    Amidst 

LiHe^.i  policy  of  ^^^  ^^^  distractlous  of  the  Nepal  war,  which 
Lord  luuiugt.    y^^  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  predecessor,  he 

found  leisure  to  attend  to  the  inteiests  of  educatimi. 
During  his  first  progress  through  the  north-west  pro- 
vinces,  he  visited  Benares  and  its  renowned  shrines,  but 
he  made  no  donations  to  the  priests ;  his  attention  was 
more  appropriately  bestowed  on  the  advancement  of 
learning.  Juynarayun  Ghosal,  a  wealthy  and  enlightened 
native  of  Bengal,  who,  though  he  had  migrated  to  Be- 
nares to  obtain  the  benefit  of  dying  on  its  sacred  soil,  was 
still  anxious  to  establish  and  endow  a  school  for  the  cuU 
tivation  of  English,  Bengalee,  Persian,  and  HindostaneCi 
and  he  submitted  his  proposal  to  the  Governor-General, 
who  promised  him  the  important  aid  of  Government  to 
carry  his  wishes  into  effect.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  re- 
mark, as  a  contrast  to  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Moira, 
that  about  the  same  time,  on  the  occasion  of  replacing 
the  sacred  relic  in  the  principal  temple  in  Ceylon,  the 
only  crown  colony  in  the  east,  Mr.  Doyley,  though  it  vras 
Sunday,  accompanied  a  magnificent  procession  of  priests, 
elephants,  and  dancing-girls,  and  having  taken  off  his 
shoes,  entered  the  temple,  and  presented  a  grand  musical 
clock,  as  an  offering  to  the  shrine,  in  the  name  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor.  The  conduct  of  Lord  Moira, 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  rebuke  head- 
ministered  to  Mr.  Thomason,  who  accompanied  him  in 
his  progress,  as  chaplain,  for  having  preached  against  the 
moving  of  the  camp  on  Sundays,  had  led  Dr.  Carey  to 
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designate  him,  in  one  of  his  letters,  as  "  a  cold  philo- 
sopher, and  no  friend  to  the  gospel;"  hut  Lord  Moira 
90on  guve  him  reason  to  modity  this  opinion,  hy  the 
boldness  and  philanthropy  of  his  proceedings.  After 
aMiiiniiig  the  government,  he  pmctically  repudiated  the 
policy  which  regarded  tlie  stability  of  our  Indian  empire  as 
resting  on  the  ignorance  of  our  subjects.  He  discarded 
the  idea  of  withholding  the  blessings  of  knowledge  from 

K people  iu  order  to  perpetuate  our  power.  He  was 
Brst  governor-general  who  endeavoured  to  promote 
nonit  and  intellectual  improvement  of  India,  and, 
at  a  time  when  the"  majority  of  Indian  statesmen,  on 
both  sides  the  Cape,  considered  it  "  hopeless  or  nnsafe." 
Mr.  May,  the  missionary  at  Chinsurah,  had  established  a 
drcle  of  scliools  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  one  of 
ihc  earliest  acts  of  Lord  Moira's  administration,  to  encou- 
rage these  efforts  by  a  subscription  of  six  hundred  rupees 
a  month  from  the  public  purse.  While  on  his  return  to 
the  Presidency,  he  drew  up  his  celebrated  minute  "On 
tlie  Administration  of  Justice  in  Bengal,"  dated  on  the 
Ganges,  the  llth  of  October,  1815,  in  which  he  enun-  ; 
dated  these  enlightened  sentiments;  "In  looking  for  a 
ly  to  the  evils  which  afflict  the  country,  the  moral 
tellectual  improvement  of  the  natives  will  neces- 
furm  a  prominent  feature  of  any  plan  which  may 
fh>in  the  above  suggestions,  and  I  have  therefore 
Jed  to  turn  my  most  solicitous  attention  to  the 
int  object  of  public  education.  .  .  In  the  Infancy 
British  administration  in  this  country,  it  was 
tps  a  matter  of  necessity  to  confine  our  legisl<ition  to 
trimary  principles  of  justice.  The  lapse  of  half  a 
,  and  the  operation  of  that  principle,  have  pro- 
new  state  of  society,  which  calls  for  a  more  en- 
and  liberal  policy.  The  moral  duties  require  en- 
coiiragoment.  The  arts  which  adorn  and  embellish  life 
will  follow  in  ordinary  course.  It  is  for  the  credit  of  the 
Uritlsh  name  that  this  heneticial  alteration  should  arise 
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under  British  sway.  To  be  the  source  of  blessings  to  the 
immense  population  of  India  is  an  ambition  worthy  of 
our  country.  In  proportion  as  we  have  found  intellect 
sterile  here,  the  obligation  is  stronger  on  us  to  cultivate 
it  The  field  is  noble;  may  we  till  it  worthily."  He 
wrote  also  to  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  to  inquire  whether  the 
Court  could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  support  to  schools 
formed  on  right  principles  rather  than  to  Hindoo  um- 
versities.  Mr.  Grant  informed  him  that  ever  since  he 
had  sat  in  the  direction,  there  had  been  some  in  the  bodyi 
and  those  men  of  influence,  who  had  been  averse  to  im- 
proving the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  our  Indian 
subjects ;  and  in  any  efforts  he  had  made  he  had  expe- 
rienced  much  opposition.  That  opposition  had  been 
much  weakened  in  the  course  of  time  by  death,  and  was 
likely  to  be  more  so  by  the  infusion  of  men  of  different 
sentiments ;  but  he  did  not  think  the  present  the  time 
for  urging  the  substitution  proposed  by  the  Governor- 
General.  The  tide  had  turned  in  India,  but  it  had  not 
yet  turned  in  Leadenhall  Street 

The  impulse  given  to  the  cause  of  education  by  the 
enlightened  measures  of  Lord  Moira,  produced  the  most 

gratifying  effect  among  the  native  gentiy  in 
c[»n4J!*~*~      Calcutta.     Early  m   1816,  some  of  the  most 

opulent  and  influential  natives,  both  <^  the 
orthodox  and  liberal  party,  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
establish  a  college  in  Calcutta  for  the  education  of 
their  children  in  the  English  language  and  in  European 
science.  This  proposal,  which  was  spontaneous  on  their 
part,  was  warmly  encouraged  by  Sir  Edward  Hyde  East) 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  Lord  Moira's  policy* 
In  the  month  of  May,  a  meeting  of  the  leading  men  in 
Hindoo  society  was  held  at  his  house,  to  found  an  in* 
stitution  for  giving  a  generous  and  liberal  educsKtioi0 
to  native  youths.  Lord  Moira  accepted  the  oflBce  oi 
president,  and  Sir  Edward  and  Mr.  Harington  becam^ 
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tice- presidents.  It  was  the  first  national  movement 
the  cause  of  improvement.  Natives  eminent  in  I'ank 
end  station  hastened  to  support  it  by  their  contributions, 
Bid  the  sum  of  11,318/.,  was  immediately  raised.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  Hindoo  College,  which  has  pro- 
,  duced  the  most  memorable  results  among  the  upper  ten 
thousand  of  Bengal.  For  a  period  of  forty  years  it  has 
been  instrumental  in  diffusing  among  the  aristocracy 
flf  the  province  tliat  sound  knowledge  which  has  tended 
lo  raise  them  above  the  puerilities  of  their  hereditary 
creed,  and  rudely  shaken  the  fabric  of  Hindoo  supersti- 
tion. 

The  Serampore  missionaries,  who  had  pro|)ounded 
their  scheme  of  native  education  while  the  community 
and  tJie  government  in  India  were  alike  in-  .. Hini.-for 
different  lo  the  object,  determined  to  take  I'hi's'^S.'^Jr 
advantage  of  this  impulse  of  improvement.  """"' 
After  tlie  transmission  of  their  memorandum  to  Mr. 
Fuller,  they  gradually  augmented  the  number  of 
(Jicir  schools,  and  endeavoured  to  improve  their  cha- 
ncier. Under  the  new  and  more  favourable  aspect 
vfaich  the  question  of  education  had  assumed,  they  de- 
tennined  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  tlie  means  of 
(nlarging  their  efforts.  Dr.  Marshman  accordingly 
drew  up  "  Hints  relative  to  native  schools,  together  with 
the  outline  of  an  institution  for  their  extension  and 
iMnogement.''  This  little  pampldet  was  an  enlarged 
tiKJ  improved  edition  of  their  original  proposal,  and 
embodied  their  more  matured  views  on  the  subject  of 
public  instruction.  It  produced  a  powerful  impression 
TO  tlie  public  mind  in  India,  and  on  its  appearance  in 
England  was  at  once  embodied  in  an  article  in  tiie  En- 
cyclopaedia. It  was  distinguished  by  the  orighiality  and 
boldness  of  its  stiggestions  as  well  as  by  that  spirit  of 
pudent  economy  which  pervaded  all  tiie  plans  of  the 
Senunpore  missionaries.  Under  the  modest  title  of 
'  it  proposed  a  well  digested  system  of  nation; 
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education,  susceptible  of  indefinite  expansion,  which  no 
subsequent  efforts  have  rendered  obsolete.  The  plan 
was  never  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  extent ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  if  the  Serampore  missionaries 
had  been  enabled  to  prosecute  it  with  their  usual  ardour, 
the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal  would  have  presented  a 
different  aspect  to  that  which  they  now  exhibit.  At 
the  end  of  forty  years  of  comparative  inaction,  the  Board 
of  Control  has  sanctioned  a  system  of  vernacular  educa- 
tion in  India  on  an  extended  scale ;  but  the  germ  of 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  pamphlet  of  **  Hints  "  published 
at  Serampore  in  the  year  1816.  But  before  presenting 
an  epitome  of  the  pamphlet,  it  may  be  useful  to  advert 
to  the  diversities  of  opinion  entertained  on  the  subject  of 
education  and  the  character  of  the  instruction  which  it 
was  desirable  to  give  at  this  early  stage  of  progress. 
Three  different  plans  were  advocated  at  this  period,  by 
three  parties,  that  of  the  orientalists,  the  anglicists,  and  the 
vernacularists.  The  orientalists,  without  repudiating,  in 
theory,  the  value  of  instruction  through  the  medium  €i 
English,  or  of  the  native  tongues,  contended  that  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  State  should  be  given  primarily  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  oriental  literature,  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan, 
that  the  parliamentary  grant  was  designed  to  promote  this 
object,  and  should  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  it.  These 
views  were  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  policy  of 
the  local  government,  which  was  in  the  ascendant  when 
Warren  Hastings  founded  the  Madressa  college  for  the 
Mahomedans,  and  Jonathan  Duncan  established  the 
college  for  Hindoo  pundits  at  Benares.  The  orientalists 
maintained  that  the  support  of  the  indigenous  literature 
of  India  would  serve  to  conciliate  the  natives  to  our 
foreign  rule.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Poorans  or  the 
Koran  which  an  enlightened  government  could  be 
desirous  of  perpetuating,  and  the  proposal  rested  on  a 
concession  to  the  strength  of  native  prejudices.  It  like- 
wise brought  in  its  train  the  ffattery  of  the  native  literatit 
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^^^■was  not  without  some  charm  for  weak  and  brali- 
HBed  minds.  This  school  of  educationists  was  upheld 
by  the  suffrage  of  the  India  House ;  it  was  therefore 
predominant,  and  was  allowed  to  take  the  lead  in 
distributing  the  patronage  of  government.  AVith  the 
new  educational  movement  another  party  arose  at  this 
lime,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Sir  Edward  Hyde  East 
and  llie  llev,  T.  Thomason.  They  considered  that  the 
intellectual  progress  of  the  country  would  be  most  effec- 
tudly  promoted  by  a  liberal  education  through  the 
nclusive  medium  of  the  English  language.  A  complete 
knowledge  of  English  was  extremely  rare  at  this  time. 
Ruiunohun  Roy  was  considered  a  prodigy  of  learning, 
(a  a  degree  of  acquaintance  with  our  literature  which 
It  the  present  day  would  be  considered  an  ordinary 
iccnmplisliment.  The  native  youths  of  Calcutta  were 
alisfied  with  a  mere  smattering  of  English,  just  sufficient 
to  qualify  them  for  the  post  of  clerks  and  copyists,  and 
ihere  was  no  reason  at  that  time  to  believe  that  they 
could  be  brought  to  master  and  appreciate  the  English 
classics.  Tlie  chief  justice  and  his  associates  were  de- 
termined to  try  the  experiment.  They  were  buoyed 
«p  with  the  hope  that  by  strenuous  and  contitmed 
Meition  English  might  come  to  occupy  the  same  place 
in  India  which  Latin  had  formerly  occupied  in  the 
Roman  empire.  Some  were  even  so  sanguine  as  to 
Opect  tliat  it  might  in  the  lapse  of  time  supersede 
the  mother  tongues  of  India,  and  become  the  general 
mciHum  of  communication,  and  thus  biud  tlie  people 
to  ihcir  conquerors  by  the  bond  of  a  common  language. 
They  maintained,  moreover,  that  it  was  more  advisable 
to  give  a  complete  education  to  a  few  than  an  imperfect 
hlucalion  to  the  multitude,  and  to  promote  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  language  already  enriched  with  a  noble  litera- 
Inri',  than  of  one  in  which  a  literature  had  to  be  created. 
ThcScrampore  missionaries  stood  almost  alone  in  advo- 
gSiag  a  vernacular  education    as    the  only    means   by 
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which,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  had  no  leisure 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language,  could  be  res- 
cued from  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  It  was 
upon  these  views,  that  the  '*  Hints  "  for  native  schods 
was  based. 

The  first  section  of  the  "  Hints  '*  described  the  state 
of  ignorance  and  degradation  to  which  the  natives  were 
In  what  Ian  rcduced,  when  not  one  man  was  found  in  a 
JSfa^f^^ion  hundred  who  could  read  a  common  letter. 
wa.tobegi»e«.    rj^^ie  sccoud  scctiou  dwelt   on   the   mode  in 

which  it  was  advisable  to  communicate  knowledge,  and 
boldly  maintained  the  principle  that  any  hope  of  giving 
instruction  to  the  "  people  "  of  India,  or  indeed  of  any 
country,  through  the  medium  of  a  language  not  thdr 
own,  was  altogether  fallacious.    "  For  ideas  to  be  acquired 
in  a  foreign  language,  opportunity,  leisure,  inclinatioi 
and  ability  must  combine  in  the  case  of  each  individual. 
Moreover,  instruction  to  answer  its  proper  design  should 
be  such  as  to  render  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  happy 
in  their  own  sphere,  and  not  to  take  them  out  of  it.    But 
those  who  acquired  a  knowledge  of  English  would  scarcely 
remain  tilling  the  ground  or  labouring  at  a  manual  occu- 
pation."    These  remarks  were  written  in  the  infancy  rf 
those  efforts  to  imbue  the  native  mind  with  European 
knowledge,  which  have  been  successful  beyond  expecta- 
tion, but  the  experience  of  forty  years  has  only  served  to 
confirm  their  truth.     A  knowledge  of  English,  however 
imperfect,  still  continues  to  create  new  aspirations,  and  to 
render  the  youth  dissatisfied  with  his  own  humble  sphere 
of  life.     There  are  at  the  present  time  several  thousand 
natives  in  and  about   the  metropolis  familiar  with  the 
British  classics  and  well-versed  in  science;  but  the  maas 
of  popular  ignorance  remains  untouched,  and  as  a  nation 
Bengal  is  as  debased  as  it  was  under  the  Mahomedans. 
National  education  is  still  wanting,  and  it  must  be  im- 
parted through  a  vernacular,  and  not  through  a  foreign 
medium  of  communication.     The  plan  proposed  by  Br. 
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Marsfaroan,  embraced,  in  the  first  instance,  a  selection  of 
Dsefiil  words  intouded  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  ortfio- 
graphy ;  the  grammatical  rules  of  the  Bengalee  language; 
a  vocabulary  of  three  or  four  thousand  of  the  words  in 
general  use,  and  a  simple  treatise  on  arithmetic.  To 
Uicse  elementary  works  were  to  be  added  an  outline  of 
the  solar  system  couched  in  short  axioms,  in  accordance 
witli  the  mode  in  winch  instruction  had  always  been  con- 
wyed  in  Hindoo  writings ;  then  a  compendious  view  of 
geography,  upon  the  same  plan  of  comprising  every  fact 
in  simple  axiomatic  sentences,  and  a  popular  treatise  on 
natural  philosophy,  with  a  variety  of  interesting  facts 
relative  to  light,  heat,  air,  water,  meteorology,  mineralogy, 
and  cfiemistry.  "  A  knowledge  of  these  truths,"  it  was 
rtmarked,  "would  be  invaluable  to  the  Hindoos,  and 
rectify  and  enlarge  their  ideas  of  the  various  objects  of 
ntlurc  around  them."  This  was  to  be  followed  by  a 
eampendium  of  history  and  chronology,  and  lastly  by  a 
bG^ise  on  ethics  and  morality,  "  intended  to  impart  to 
Acm  tJmt  knowledge  relative  to  themselves,  their  respon- 
nbility  for  their  actions,  their  state  both  here  and  here- 
iftcr,  and  the  grand  principles  of  piety,  justice  and 
hnmanily,  which  might  leaven  their  minds  from  their 
Mrliest  youth."  Should  any  one  say,  "  Effect  the  object  at 
once  by  introducing  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  schools; 
tile  measure  is  not  so  nuich  objected  to  on  account  of  any 
dtnger  attending  it,  as  from  its  not  appearing  to  be  the 
most  efficient  method  which  can  be  adopted.  That  the 
ipturcs  contain  every  degree  of  information  relative  to 
nature  of  man,  his  relation  to  God,  a  future  state,  &c., 
one  can  deny ;  they  are  indeed  that  to  the  moral 
"'  wbicli  the  sun  is  to  the  world  of  nature,  the  source 
it  and  illumination.  But  from  that  great  mass  of 
truth,  interwoven  in  history,  narrative,  ecclesias- 
,  prophecy,  doctrine  and  precept,  which  forma 
[ful  study  of  a  whole  life  in  Britain,  is  it  to  be 
hat  a  heathen  youth,  totally  unacquainteil  with 
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the  nature  of  the  book,  should  be  able,  under  the 
direction  of  a  heathen  teacher,  to  select  precisely  those 
truths  which  would  meet  the  deficiency  of  his  own  ideas? 
These  truths  with  which  we  in  Europe  are  familiarised 
from  our  earliest  infancy,  should  be  laid  down  in  a  way 
no  less  clear  and  definite  than  those  which  relate  to  the 
solar  system,  natural  philosophy,  geography  and  history. 
The  compendium  might  be  drawn  up  in  the  very  language 
of  Scripture,  or  otherwise,  as  might  be  deemed  most 
advisable." 

The  third   section   treated  of  the   system  by  which 
knowledge  should  be  communicated  in  these  schools. 

Nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  schools  con- 
^^M^the  ducted  on  the  plan  which  had  been  in  vogue  finr 
■'***"•  centuries.     It  was  necessary  to  create  a  new 

system  of  instruction,  and  to  form  a  new  body  of  teachers. 
It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  plan  which  had 
originated  with  Lancaster,  and  which  was  then  in  the 
height  of  its  popularity.  Tables  were  to  be  prepared  od 
Lancaster's  plan,  with  the  twofold  object  of  saving  ex- 
pense, by  substituting  one  large  fair  copy  in  the  room  aS 
many  small  ones,  and  of  fixing  the  attention  of  a  whole 
class,  and  enabling  ten  or  twelve  to  receive  instruc- 
tion at  once.  On  the  tables  were  to  be  exhibited  the 
alphabet  and  its  various  combinations,  together  with  words 
of  two,  three,  and  four  syllables  as  spelling  exercises,  the 
paradigms  of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  and  the  rules 
of  arithmetic  with  a  succession  of  examples.  These 
tables  printed  in  large  type,  and  pasted  on  boards,  were 
to  be  suspended  around  the  room,  and  to  be  used  for 
reading  exercises.  The  total  number  of  tables  was  cal- 
culated not  to  exceed  sixty.  Instruction  of  a  higher 
order  was  to  be  given  from  dictation.  The  monitor,  with 
the  text  book  in  his  hand,  was  to  pronounce  a  portion  d 
each  sentence  audibly  and  deliberately,  each  boy  writing 
it  down  in  his  copy  book.  When  the  lesson  of  the  day 
was  completed,  it  was  to  be  revised  by  the  monitor,  and 
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the  number  of  errors  inserted  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
Each  boy  was  then  to  read  it  aloud  in  succession,  sentence 
by  sentence.  The  advantages  of  this  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion were  obvious  ;  one  printed  book  served  for  a  dozen 
children  ;  they  made  progress  in  penmansliip  and  ortho- 
graphy, and  also  acquired  a  facility  of  reading  and  writing 
llieir  own  language.  A  spirit  of  animation  and  emula- 
tioa  was  created,  and  instruction  was  combined  with 
pleasure.  The  most  important  facts  and  truths,  thus 
trillen  from  dictation,  and  read  over  three  or  four  times, 
could  not  fail  to  remain  deeply  impressed  on  the  memory. 
If  tlie  treatises  were  comprised,  as  was  expected,  in  four 
tuindred  and  fitly  pages,  the  whole  series,  at  the  rate  of 
hill'  a  page  a-day,  might  be  completed  in  about  three 
I  years.  ]t  was  also  proposed  to  give  printed  copies  of  the 
books,  neatly  bound,  as  prizes,  under  the  impression  that 
they  would  be  read  with  pleasure  in  after  life.  Each 
dass  thus  organised  and  provided  with  progressive  lessons, 
wii  to  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  monitor ;  and 
llie  duties  of  the  master  would  therefore  be  reduced  to 
Ihe  maintenance  of  discipline,  the  regulation  of  the 
lessons,  the  registration  of  the  daily  labours,  and  the 
|DneraI  superintendence  of  the  machinery.  Eight  or  ten 
dassc«  might  thus  be  managed  by  a  single  master,  and  the 
tdwol  would  progress  through  the  impulse  of  the  system. 
Id  reference  to  the  duties  of  inspection,  it  was  remarked 
that  whatever  might  be  the  intrinsic  merits  of  this  or, 
indeed,  of  any  system,  it  was  only  by  regular  and  energetic  , 
wperintendence,  that  it  could  be  kept  up  to  the  mark  of  \ 
efficiency.  But  schools  conducted  on  this  plan  might  be  ' 
superintended  with  groat  case.  The  chief  duties  of  the  I 
inspector,  on  bis  periodical  visit,  would  consist  in  com- 
Toring  the  registry  of  attendance  with  the  daily  exhibition 
of  work  in  the  copy  books,  and  in  examining  each  class 
■id  pupil  in  the  various  exercises  which  had  been  per- 
loraied.  On  the  subject  of  expense,  it  was  stated  that 
J^p  outfit  of  a  school,  consisting  chiefly  of  sandboards,  , 
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slates,  and  tables,  was  not  likely  to  exceed  thirty  rupees. 
It  was  proposed,  where  practicable,  to  rent  a  house  for  a 
school-room  rather  than  to  build  one.  The  house  would 
generally  belong  to  some  influential  native  of  the  village, 
and  he  would  be  induced  to  encourage  the  schooLfrom 
motives  of  personal  interest.  The  rent  was  taken  at  a 
rupee  and  a  half  a  month,  and  an  equal  sum,  it  was  sup- 
posed, would  be  suflScient  to  cover  the  expense  of  writing 
materials  and  books.  The  salary  of  the  master  was  esti- 
mated at  seven  rupees  and  a  haLT  a  month,  and  the  gra- 
tuities to  monitors  at  one  rupee,  making  in  all  eleven 
rupees  and  a  half.  The  cost  of  inspection  and  super- 
vision was  calculated  at  one  half  more.  The  entire 
expense  of  a  circle  of  fifty  schools,  containing  on  an 
average  seventy  pupils  of  different  ages,  was  calculated  at 
825  rupees  a  month,  or  about  1000/.  a-year.  Such  was 
the  plan  proposed  in  the  **  Hints ;  "  for  such  an  educa- 
tional establishment,  however,  this  was  a  very  inadequate 
allowance ;  but  it  was  in  accordance  with  that  spirit  of 
extreme  economy  which  predominated  at  Serampore. 
At  the  present  day,  any  attempt  to  give  three  thousand 
five  hundred  boys  even  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and 
through  the  cheap  agency  of  the  vernacular  tongue,  for 
1000/.  a-year,  would  be  considered  chimerical.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  with  the  increased  prosperity  ci 
the  country,  and  more  especially  in  the  suburban  districts, 
the  scale  of  living  and  the  rate  of  salaries  has  been 
raised  in  no  inconsiderable  degree. 

The  "  Hints  "  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  in  carrying  out  the  plan.  The 
Frogrettoftha  Scramporc  missionaries  had  prepared  a  new 
•choou.  fount  of  types  of  a  size  suitable  for  the  tables, 

with  which  the  alphabet  and  its  combinations  and  the 
spelling  lessons  had  been  printed  ;  the  arithmetical  tables 
were  in  the  press,  and  of  the  other  treatises  some  were 
ready  for  the  printer  and  others  in  progress.  They  had 
established  an  experimental  normal  school  at  Seramporei 
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in  which  the  masters  tiien  employed  by  tiiem  had  been,  | 
to  a  certain  extent,  trained  to  their  new  duties.  The 
fiwt  «chooi  opened  on  tins  plan  was  at  the  village  of 
Is'jibobgunge,  about  four  miles  distant  fiom  Serampore. 
To  conciliate  the  inhabitants,  they  had  been  desired  to 
lelect  a  master  tliemselves,  whom  tiiey  sent  to  the  train- 
ing scliool.  Village  after  village  had  followed  the  ex- 
mple,  and  despatched  the  individual  of  their  choice  for  J 
instruction  to  Serampore.  Nineteen  schools  had  been  I 
etablislicd  within  the  circle  of  a  few  miles,  and  all  at  the  ' 
itquest  of  the  people  themselves.  In  some  instances, 
Ben  of  influence  Iiad  oHered  their  own  house,  and  in 
olher  cases  the  fJunily  temple,  for  a  school-room  ;  houses 
bad  in  some  places  been  erected  by  men  of  property  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  be  rented.  Children  were  attracted 
lo  iJie  schools  fi'om  the  most  respectable  families,  and  one 
fwticular  school  numbered  ten  brahmin  youths.  In  one 
iwtance,  a  body  of  more  than  twenty  boys  came  to 
fcrnrnpore  from  a  distance  of  nnany  miles,  accompanied 
fcj"  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  village,  to  solicit  the 
bbbiisbment  of  a  school.  Instruction  was  welcomed 
ffilh  great  avidity  throughout  the  district,  and  there  is 
«wy  reason  to  beheve  that  if  the  missionaries  had  re- 
teived  continuous  and  energetic  support  in  the  prosecu- 
im  of  this  scheme,  and  their  attention  had  not  been 
fctracted  by  opposition,  which  constrained  them  to  tight 
tilh  one  hand  while  they  built  with  the  other,  the 
country  around  the  metrojiolis  would  soon  have  been 
filled  with  knowledge. 

It  was  in  the  present  year  that  the  celebrated  Ram- 
Bohun  Roy  came  forward  more  prominently  before  his 
"^       ymen  as  a  reformer.       He  was  at  the 

it  thirty-six  years  of  age,  of  brahmi-  wTwU™ 
leage,  of  noble  presence,  and  of  rare 
lents.     He  had  successfully  cultivated  the  Persian, 
ic,  and  San-scrit  languages,  and  was  better  read 
loo  theology  and  philosopliy  than  the  majority  of 
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pundits  in  Bengal.  His  family  was  possessed  of  some 
ancestral  property,  which  by  the  death  of  his  brothers 
eventually  devolved  on  him,  but  it  was  not  of  such  value 
as  to  place  him  above  the  acceptance  of  a  public  office. 
He  became  the  chief  officer  of  the  collector  of  Rung- 
pore,  and  being  thus  brought  into  European  associations, 
cultivated  the  English  language  with  such  assiduity, 
as  in  a  few  years  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  most 
profound  treatises  in  metaphysics  and  divinity.  He  did 
not  renounce  the  restrictions  of  caste,  and  continued  to 
associate  with  the  most  orthodox  Hindoo  families,  but 
he  rose  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  and 
invited  European  gentlemen  to  breakfast  with  hira  while 
he  sat  at  a  separate  table.  He  repudiated  the  popular 
system  of  idolatry,  and  formed  the  bold  design  of  reform- 
ing the  creed  and  practice  of  his  countrymen,  and  inviting 
them  to  unite  with  him  in  the  worship  of  one  God.  With 
this  view,  he  published,  in  the  first  instance,  a  work 
against  the  'idolatry  of  all  religions,"  and  then  an 
**  abridgement  of  the  Vedant,  establishing  the  unity  of 
the  Supreme  lieing,  and  that  he  alone  is  the  object  of 
propitiation  and  worship.'*  This  treatise  was  compiled 
more  than  two  thousand  years  before,  by  the  great  Vyasa, 
and  presented  a  complete  and  compendious  abstract  of 
all  the  Vedas.  A  translation  of  this  work  in  English, 
which  he  published  in  1816,  brought  him  and  his  doc- 
trines  of  reform  under  the  notice  of  the  European  com- 
munity, and  placed  him  in  that  conspicuous  position 
which  he  occupied  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
the  introduction  to  this  work,  he  attacked  with  unsparing 
severity  that  system  of  popular  idolatry  on  which  Sir 
Thomas  Munro,  and  Mr.  Lushington,  and  Mr.  Marsh 
had  bestowed  the  highest  eulogium  three  years  before  in 
the  presence  of  the  British  Parliament.  He  said  he  had 
observed  some  Europeans  exhibit  a  wish  to  palliate  and 
soflen  the  features  of  Hindoo  idolatry,  and  to  show  that  all 
objects  of  worship  were  considered  by  their  votaries  ai^ 
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emblematical  representations  of  the  Supreme  Being.  He 
affirmed  that  the  Hindoos  of  the  present  day  had  no  such 
views,  but  firmly  believed  in  the  real  existence  of  innu- 
merable gods  and  goddesses,  who  possessed  full  and 
independent  power  in  their  own  departments.  He  further 
remarked  that  "the  injurious  rites  introduced  by  the 
peculiar  practice  of  Hindoo  idolatry,  more  than  any  other 
pagan  worship  destroyed  the  texture  of  society.**  At 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  he  visited  the  Serampore 
missionaries  for  the  first  time,  and  entered  into  a  long 
and  interesting  discussion  of  religious  questions,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  observed,  that  the  god  Krishnu  had, 
on  the  showing  of  the  Hindoo  shastras,  been  guilty  of  a 
petty  theft  of  which  the  sweeper  of  his  house  would  be 
ashamed.  "  How  then,**  said  he,  **  can  I  worship  him  as 
a  god  ?**  For  several  years  after  this  visit,  and  down  to 
the  period  of  his  discussions  with  Dr.  Marshman  on  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  he  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  missionaries,  whose  zealous  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  Christian  benevolence  he  fully  appreciated.  The 
opposition  of  Rammohun  Roy  to  the  current  superstition 
of  the  country,  created  a  spirit  of  the  most  bitter  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  orthodox ;  but  some  of  the  most 
eminent  Hindoos  in  and  around  the  metropolis  en- 
rolled themselves  among  his  disciples,  the  most  illustri* 
ous  of  whom  was  the  late  Dwarkenath  Tagore,  who  made 
so  favourable  impression  on  the  public  mind  in  England, 
during  his  visit  to  this  country.  In  the  month  of  March, 
during  the  saturnalia  of  the  Hoolee  festival,  Rammohun 
Roy  and  his  friends  convened  a  meeting  in  Calcutta,  and 
held  their  first  religious  service.  Chapters  were  read 
from  the  Vedas,  which  inculcated  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head ;  hymns  were  chaunted,  in  which  power  and  glory 
were  ascribed  to  the  one  Omnipresent  and  All-powerful 
Being.  This  was  the  origin  of  that  religious  movement 
among  the  intelligent  Hindoos  of  Calcutta  and  its  vicinity, 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  *'  Brumha- 
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subha/'  or  society  of  Vedantists.     It  now  embraces  hun- 
dreds of  influential  and  well  educated  Hindoos  who,  like 
their  great  leader,  denounce  the  popular  superstition,  and 
advocate  the  philosophical  theism  of  the  early  Hindoo 
sages.     Tiiey  do  not  profess  to  repudiate  caste,  but  thej 
interpret  its  rules  according  to  their  own  inclinations. 
The  most  unrestrained  convivial  intercourse  with  Euro* 
peans  is  not  considered  incompatible  with  its  integrity. 
The  elasticity  of  the  bond  of  caste,  in  fact,  admits  of  the 
widest  latitude  of  practice  among  Hindoos,  if  they  be 
opulent,  so  long  as  they  do  not  cross  the  Rubicon,  and  j 
avow  themselves  the  disciples  of  the  cross. 

In  the  month  of  February,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Forsjth 
died  in  Calcutta.     He  came  to  India  in  connection  with 

the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1798,  and  j 
F^«Ah!-ilrriTai  was  accommodatcd  for  a  twelvemonth  with  the 
!Ibow  bSS'*'*   use  of  Dr.  Dinwiddie's  lecture  room  for  divine 

Chapel. 

service.    He  then  removed  to  Chinsurah,  where 
he  continued  to  preach  to  the  European  community  tff 
the  day  of  his  death.    Though  recognised  as  a  missionaiyi 
he  never  acquired  the  native  language,  and  as  he  never 
"  molested  '*  the  heathen  in  the  exercise  of  their  religioni 
he  was   never  molested   by  the  government.     On  the 
opening  of  the  chapel  in  the  Bow  Bazar,  a  portion  of  the 
sabbath  was  allotted  to  Mr.  Forsyth  for  service  with  a  snoaU 
body  of  his  friends,  but  his  ministrations  were  not  populaii 
and  his  congregation  dwindled  away  two  or  three  yeait 
before  his  death.     Soon  after,  the  Rev.  Henry  TowtdejTi 
and  the  Rev.  James  Keith  arrived  in  Calcutta,  and  estab* 
lished  a  mission  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  with 
which    Mr.    Forsyth    was    originally  connected.      Mr.; 
Townlcy  found  on  his  arrival  that  the  chapel  was  in 
occupation  of  a  large  church  and  congregation  at 
hours  appropriated    by   the   usages   of   society  to 
services  of  the  sabbath.     By  the  terms  of  the  orij 
deed,  he  might  legally  claim  to  share  the  pulpit,  but  I 
did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  disturb  existing  arrang 
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its,  or  to  fix  on  Iiours  of  service  which  might  prove 
invenient.  He  tiieretbre  obtained  the  use  of  Free- 
on's  Hall,  where  he  collected  a  large  congregation  ; 
labours  soon  proved  acceptable  in  the  highest  degree, 
he  was  enabled  to  raise  subscriptions  sufficient  for 
eriiction  of  a  chapel  in  his  own  connection.  Thus 
e  Union  Chapel.  The  Bow  Bazar  chapel,  therefore, 
laiiied  in  the  occupation  of  the  Baptist  church,  with 
e  prospect  of  interruption,  a  circumstiince  which 
amc  a  prolific  source  of  detraction  with  the  opponents 
the  Serampore  missionaries.  As  there  will  be  no 
asion  to  recur  to  this  subject  again  in  tiie  course  of 
le  memoirs,  it  may  be  dismissed  at  this  point  with  a 
sf  allusion  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  edifice. 
ree  or  four  years  before  this  period,  it  was  encumbered 
ll  «  debt  of  about  2000/.,  being  the  aggregate  of  sums 
ieh  Dr.  Carey  and  his  associates  had  successively 
meed  to  the  builder.  The  monthly  subscription  raised 
the  congregation  was  equal  only  to  the  expenses  of 
ine  service  and  the  interest  of  the  debt.  An  attempt 
I  therefore  made  to  create  another  fund,  which  should 
omulate  at  compound  interest  in  one  of  the  great 
isea  of  business  in  Calcutta,  till  it  amounted  to  the 
Icipal  of  the  debt.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
6,  this  sinking  fund  had  reached  the  sum  of  7-^0/.,  and 
ta  growth  had  not  been  checked,  the  encumbrance 
lid  have  been  extinguished  in  a  few  years.  But  the  two 
ooos  of  the  church  who  were  appointed  to  that  office 
Jib  time,  were  hostile  to  the  Serampore  missionaries 
to  all  their  movements,  and  discountenanced  both 
fiind  tor  meeting  the  interest  and  that  for  liquidating 
principal.  Their  argument  was  plausible,  and  not 
leasonable  :  that  "in  proportion  as  the  means  increased 
the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  the  interest  of  the  church 
tcoDgr^ation  now  meeting  there  would  be  diminished, 
I  they  would  at  length  stand  on  the  same  level  with 
M  '  denominations."       The    missionaries    were    thus 
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censured  on  the  one  hand  for  having  adopted  a  course 
which  virtually  converted  that  edifice,  which  was  in- 
tended for  the  worship  of  all  sects,  into  a  denominatioiial 
chapel,  and  condemned,  on  the  other  hand,  for  their 
efforts  to  terminate  the  anomaly  and  restore  the  chapd 
to  its  original  position.  Thus  thwarted  in  their  attempt 
to  create  a  liquidation  fund,  they  consulted  the  membm 
of  the  church,  and  obtained  their  consent  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  sum  which  had  accumulated  to  its  object, 
as  far  as  it  would  go.  The  chapel  thus  remained  with  a 
debt  of  about  liKX)/.,  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  mort- 
gage. On  the  extinction  of  the  Serampore  mission  in 
1837,  the  pulpit  was  transferred  to  the  missionaries  of  the 
Society,  and  it  continues  to  be  occupied  by  them  on  the 
tenure  of  the  mortgage  which  had  once  been  so  strongly 
condemned. 

The  most  encouraging  prospects  connected  with  the 
missionary  labours  of  this  year,  were  those  of  the  station 

of  Chittagong.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
fiti^T  "**"*  Aracan,  usually  denominated  Mugs,  had  taken 

refuge  from  the  oppression  of  the  Burmese 
authorities  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Chittagong. 
Mr.  Debruyn,  who  had  been  employed  in  this  circle  as  a 
missionary  for  five  years,  had  acquired  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  colloquial  Burmese  which  was  spoken  by  the 
refugees  to  address  them  with  much  acceptance.  His 
amiable  disposition  had  drawn  many  around  him,  and 
they  listened  with  avidity  to  the  message  of  divine  truth. 
Thirty-three  were  added  to  the  Christian  church  by  bap- 
tism in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  Many  who  ap- 
proved of  the  gospel,  but  hesitated  to  join  the  Christian 
community,  said,  **  If  we  do  not  become  Christians,  our 
children  and  grand-children  will  assuredly  do  so."  This 
casual  assertion  has  been  singularly  verified  in  the  histofj 
of  the  Aracan  Mission.  It  was  transferred  in  the  course 
of  time  to  the  American  missionaries  attached  to  the 
American  Board,  and  became  a  branch  of  their  Burmese 
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Mission,  and  among  ihe  children  and  grand-children  of  ] 
those  who  listened  to  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Debruyn,  the  [ 
converts  have  been  numbered  by  thousands. 

The  Benevolent  Institution  in  Calcutta,  had  continued 
to  increase  botii  in  popularity  and  efficiency.     The  oppo- 
Btion  of  Dr.  Ward,  in  1812,  whicii  has  been 
noticed  in  a  previous  chapter,  served  to  conso-  Jvlp"'^ 
Kdate  it.     Tlie  subscriptions  increased  in  ISl* 
to974A,  i"  181.1  to  WiiSl.,  and  at  the  close  of  1816,  had  I 
mched  the  sum  of  1450/.     These  large  contributions  I 
•ere  given  to  an  institution  without  patrons,  governors, 
or  committee,  which  was  under  the  direct  control  and  I 
B)e  responsibility  of  three    self-constituted    managers.  I 
But  these  managers  were  the  Serampore  missionaries,  I 
■ho  had  grown  up  under  tlie  eye  of  the  community,  and  1 
^dually  acquired  its  unlimited  confidence.     Nine  of  the  I 
contributors  of  from  20/.  to  iOl.  a-year,  were  among  the  I 
■Jl^gher  officers  of  government.      There   was   scarcely  a  1 
innteof  any  eminence  in  the  public  service  which  was  not 
lobe  found  in  the  subscription  list,  not  excepting  even 
Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  DowdeswelU  who  had  been  the  most 
lUous  opponents  of  mis,sions    in    the   days  of  Lord 
^tiDto.     Not  the  least  gratifying  token  of  kindness  mani- 
]nttd  to  the  institution,  was  a  donation  of  Wl.  from  the 
>4fitors  of  the  *'  Youth's  Magazine,"  in  London,  one  of  ■ 
Ibe  most   usefid  and  popular  religious  publications    ofl 
Ibe  day.     These  enlarged  resources  enabled  the  mission- 
Xo  purchase  the  ground  and  building — for  1200/. —  i 
thus  to  place  the  institution  upon  a  permanent  basis. 
:bool  continued  to  flourish  under  Mr.  Leonard,  an 
licr,  who  was  deligiited  with  the  military  organi- 
of  the  Lancasterian  system.     On   liis  removal  to 
hiN  successor  was  found  unequal  to  the  duties  of  ' 
and  the  missionaries  resolved  to  give  the  institu- 
bcnetit  of  a  master  who  had  been  trained  to  the  I 
of  leaching  under  Mr.  Lancaster  himself.     On  | 
leipt  of  their  application,  he  selected  one  of  ttio-l 
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most  promising  of  his  pupils,  Mr.  James  Penney,  and 
introduced  iiim  to  Dr.  Carey  in  a  letter  which  began 
thus :  ••  Kespected  friend, — Allow  me  to  salute  thee  in  the 
love  of  him  who  instituted  the  first  mission  the  worid 
ever  saw,  and  who  alone  can  bless  them  until  divine 
knowledge  shall  pervade  the  habitable  earth.  The  bearer 
has  always  been  loved  by  me,  and  has  always,  through 
grace,  made  a  return  worthy  of  himself  and  his  principles. 
He  has  done  much  good,  trained  many  schoolmasters, 
and  been  a  blessing  to  many.  I  have  pleasure  in  com- 
mending him  to  thy  kindness  and  thy  love."  Mr.  Penney 
fully  justified  the  expectations  raised  by  this  commenda- 
tion. He  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession,  every  inch 
a  schoolmaster,  and  at  the  same  time,  complete  master  of 
the  system  of  tuition  which  had  been  matured  in  the 
Borough  Uoad.  He  gave  a  new  and  more  attractive 
character  to  the  institution,  and  improved  its  eflSciency 
and  usefulness. 

In  the  course  of  this  narrative,  we  liave  now  reached 
the  period  of  those  unhappy  differences  with  the  Baptist 

Missionary  Society,  which  from  this  time  fo^ 
th^  HTtir' *ili.    ward,  embittered  the  lives  of  the  Serampore 

missionaries  and  cramped  their  energies.    The 
death  of  Mr.  Fuller  was  an  irreparable  loss.     It  broke 
the  bond  of  confidence  and  cordiality  which  had  so  long 
subsisted  between  the  two  bodies.     The  management  of 
aflairs  at  home  necessarily  devolved  on  a  new  agency,  and 
new  feelings  and  tendencies,  foreign  to  the  associations 
of  the  old  connection,    which    had  subsisted   for   more 
than   twenty   years,   were   now   developed.       It   was  a 
j)eri()d  of  transition,  and  the   interruption  of   harmony 
could  only  be  prevented  by  the  most  delicate  handling  of 
the  questions  which  must  unavoidably  arise.     The  old 
economy  of  missions,  under  which  Dr.  Carey  and  his 
associates   embarked,  had   passed   away.     Missions  had 
attained    the   maturity   and   orgiuiisation    of  a   national 
enterprise.     Missionaries  no  longer  went  to  India  with 
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HcrsianJiiig  that  lliey  must  depend  for  the  means 
wLslence  mainly  on  their  own  exertions,  which 
ilUl  be  eked  out  hy  slight  or  occasional  aid  from 
KJand.  The  societies  were  endowed  with  ample  re- 
^^k  and  were  enabled  to  give  adequate  salaries  to 
^missionaries,  and  thiH  circumstance  brought  in  its 
l^h  new  principle  of  subordination,  to  which  the 
Itmporc  missionaries  were  strangers.  This  appears 
have  been  the  real  origin  of  those  differences  which 
Hequenlly  became  irreconcilable  by  the  introduction 
new  elements  of  irritation.  The  missionaries  naturally 
jcctcd  some  inauspicious  change  from  the  removal 
Mr.  Fuller's  guiding  genius,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
icipate  it  by  their  own  proceedings.  Within  a  month 
it  ihey  heard  of  his  death,  they  resigned  into  the 
ids  of  the  society  tlie  control  over  the  European 
oionarie-s  which  had  been  forced  on  them,  and  re- 
led  only  the  supervision  of  those  who  were  supported 
in  their  own  funds.  There  was  no  member  left  of  the 
iety  with  whom  they  had  been  on  terms  of  cordial 
j^^ctionate  intercourse  from  the  beginning,  except 
^Kland.  It  was,  therefore,  to  his  letters  that  they 
^B  lor  information  of  the  progress  of  feelings  and 
gS  to  guide  their  own  conduct.  Those  letters  served 
y  to  increase  their  anxieties,  and  it  is  in  the  impression 
Ich  they  created,  that  the  clue  of  subsequent  trans- 
ions  is  lo  be  sought.  Within  three  weeks  of  Mr. 
Hen's  death,  he  wrote,  "  I  have  a  most  anxious  desire 
areserve  unanimity  in  our  society,  and  I  pray  God  to 
tear  for  us.  They  have  united  in  wishing  me  to  act 
iccretary  till  Octoher.  I  would  not  give  a  fartiiing  a 
l^z  power  or  influence,  except  for  the  sake  of  doing 
Hkr  preventing  evil,  but  I  dread  young  men  getting 
^ps  in  proportion  to  their  eagerness  to  seize  them. 
IBrbccn  said  the  premises  belong  to  the  society :  that 
you  have  said  so.  Will  you  specify  how  they  are  se- 
«il  to  it.     It  may  be  expedient  to  answer  this  question. 
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My  confidence  in  you  all  is  complete,  but  I  shall  be  liable 
to  be  questioned  about  things  that  I  cannot  answer.** 
On  the  2nd  of  July,  1815,  he  said :  "  If  no  one  can  be 
found  who  will  unite  the  society,  I  must  keep  the  secre- 
taryship in  my  hands  as  long  as  I  can.  I  am  afraid  to 
commit  the  reins  to  any  of  those  who  are  so  eager  to 
seize  them.  The  confidence  of  young  men  in  their  own 
competence  makes  me  distrust  them  the  more.*'  When 
the  question  of  the  secretaryship  came  to  be  discussed  in 
October  of  the  present  year,  it  was  stated  that  Mr. 
Fuller  had  always  fixed  his  hopes  on  Mr.  Christopher 
Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  a  young  man  who  combined 
an  ardent  zeal  for  missions  with  great  energy  and  pru- 
dence. But  the  presence  of  such  a  man  would  not,  it 
was  found,  be  welcome  :  great  opposition  was  manifested 
to  his  nomination,  and  one  member  of  the  committee 
opened  the  Old  Testament,  and  pointed  to  the  verse 
which  described  "  Ahab  as  a  subtile  man."  There  was 
nothing  of  subtility  in  Mr.  Anderson's  character,  but 
the  quotation  proved  fatal  to  his  election,  and  Dr.  Ryland 
and  Mr.  Minton  were  appointed  joint  secretaries.  Dis- 
cord still  continued  to  prevail  in  the  committee,  which 
had  now  lost  its  presiding  genius,  and  nine  months  after 
Dr.  Ryland  stated  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Carey,  that  he  had 
"  unbounded  fears  for  the  future." 

From  these  and  other  communications,  the  mis- 
sionaries were  apprised,  that  at  the  first  meeting  of 
nr.  Ryuiid'.  *'^^  committee  held  after  Mr.  Fuller's  fu- 
JliJJl"  n.^"n™;  neral,  suspicions  were  expressed  regarding 
of  the  sucieij.     |.|^gjj.  conduct,   which    they   had  never  done 

any  thing  to  provoke,  and  that  the  anxiety  for  the 
mission  which  had  absorbed  the  mind  of  the  deceased 
secretiiry,  was  at  once  exchanged  for  anxiety  regarding 
property.  They  were  likewise  informed  that  investi- 
gations conducted  in  no  friendly  spirit  were  about  to  be 
instituted  regarding  their  past  proceedings.  They  felt  in- 
dignant that  instead  of  being  regarded  as  affectionate 
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coadjutors  in  an  enterprise  which  was  indebted  chief!; 
to  tlieir  exertions  for  its  present  position,  they  were  rathei 
regarded  in  the  light  of  criminals  who  were  required 
vindicate  their  integrity.  On  the  receipt  of  Dr.  llyland' 
6rst  letter,  they  drew  out  and  examined  the  deeds  of 
the  premises  on  which  tliey  resided,  and  which  had  not 
been  opened  since  they  were  signed.  Two  of  the  deeds 
had  been  drawn  up  in  the  ordinary  loose  form  of  convey- 
ance which  was  deemed  sufficient  in  a  place  like  Seram- 
porCt  and  they  had  been  signed  without  any  close  ex. 
aiuttiation.  The  oflicial  attestation  of  tlic  Jemadar,  wh< 
was  also  a  member  of  the  council  of  three  which  go- 
verned Serampore,  was  considered  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  their  legality.  They  now  found  that,  although  their 
main  object  had  been  attained  of  securing  the  premises 
to  the  society,  the  trusteeship  had  been  made  heredi- 
tary. In  the  new  position  in  which  they  found  thera- 
adves,  with  a  suspicious  committee  to  deal  with,  it 
appeared  necessary  to  adopt  some  more  definite  arrange- 
ment with  regard  to  the  premises,  the  property,  and  the 
mission,  which  should  secure  the  continuance  of  their 
independence  and  the  confidence  of  the  society.  They 
deliberated  long  and  anxiously  on  the  subject  and  Mr. 
Ward  drew  up  a  plan  of  what  he  termed,  a  "  comfortabli 
settlement"  of  the  station,  which  he  submitted  to  luSi 
coUcagiies;  but  before  they  had  come  to  any  conclu- 
sion on  the  subject,  he  sent  a  copy  of  it  in  confidenc&i 
to  a  friend  in  the  committee  at  home,  stating  at  thi 
fame  time  that  the  matured  plan  would  be  sent  to  the 
society  as  soon  as  they  were  agreed  upon  it.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  society,  held  in  October,  1816, 
this  private  letter  was  brought  forward  and  treated  as  a 
public  communication  from  the  three  missionaries.  It 
u  to  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  that  all  the  discord 
and  contention  of  the  next  twenty  years  is  to  he 
.^"fauted.  The  following  is  Dr.  Ryland's  descriptioi 
temper  of  the  committee.     "  A  pretty  good  spirit 
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prevailed,  and  there  was  no  discord.     They  enlarged  the 
general  committee  to  forty-two»  and  appointed  a  sub- 
committee  of  nine.      They    likewise    nominated   Mr. 
Hinton  and  me  secretaries.     At  last,  they  came  to  the 
question  of  the  property  at  Serampore,  and  here  some 
things  occurred  a  little  unpleasant,  which  it  will  require 
much  wisdom  to  prevent  becoming  more  so.     You  are 
aware  few  remain  who  knew  you  from  the  beginning. 
You  expect,  you  wish  the  society  to  assume  a  new  fonn 
here,  by  degrees  at  least,  and  so  it  must  needs  be.    But 
as  young  men  come  forward,  who  do  not  know  so  much 
of  you  who  are  elder  as  they  do  of  the  younger  bretliren, 
they  will  require  more  express  satisfaction  than  we  are 
able  to  give  as  to  such  queries  as  these.     When  were 
the  premises  at  first  purchased  ?     In  whose  names,  and 
with  what  money  ?     Or  if  they  were  bought  at  several 
times,  and  in  several  parcels,  let  the  particulars  be  fuHy 
specified.    How  do  you  now  propose  to  proceed?    If  thcjr 
stand  in  your  names  already,  can  you  make  them  over  to 
yourselves  in  trust?  If  they  are  yours  in  trust,  are  not  trus- 
tees in  possession  as  good  as  freeholders  ?     May  not  their 
heirs  take  possession  after  them,  and  should  we  not  find  it 
difficult  to  turn  them  out?  Are  there  any  trustworthy  pro- 
fessors in  India,  who  could  be  nominated  as  trustees,  or 
should  there  not  be  a  deed  drawn  up  in  England,  and  trus- 
tees chosen  here?    I  said  I  do  not  remember  the  time  when 
we  bought  them,  or  when  we  sent  out  the  money,  or 
laid  any  plan  for  its  being  the  common  receptacle  of  all 
new  missionaries.     It  seems  to  me  they  do  not  wish  to 
seize  that  which  was  ours,  and  make  it  their  own,  which 
no  one  shall  enter  except  by  courtesy.     I  rather  think 
it  is  theirs,  and  they  want  to  make  it  ours ;  they  are 
not  aiming  to  secure  it  to  their  children,  but  from  their 
children.     But  let  us  have  time  to  inquire,  and  all  will 
be  well.  ...  I  have  not  got  the  minutes  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  thought  I  had  better  prepare  you  without 
delay,  for  what  you  will  hear  more  of  shortly.     After 
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ibese  discussions,  it  was  resolved  tliat  a  special  meeting 
oftfae  general  commiltee  should  be  convened  as  soon 
M  the  corrected  plan  arrives,  which  the  brethren  in 
India  have  promised  to  send,  regarding  the  affair  of  the 
Imsl  deed  of  the  property  at  Serampore."  A  sub-corn- 
inittee  was  appointed,  who  assembled  for  the  first  time 
DO  liie  31st  of  December,  1816,  and  consummated  the 
mischief  which  had  commenced  in  the  general  com- 
uittee.  Tiie  corrected  plan  had  not  arrived,  and  if  it 
tiad,  it  was  for  the  general  committee  to  discuss  and 
]ecide  ihe  question.  But  with  an  utter  disregard  of  j 
Dr.  Ryland's  sage  advice,  that  they  should  take  lime  to 
Dqiiire,  they  proceeded  at  once  to  action,  and  communi- 
3ited  their  wishes  regarding  the  premises  to  Serampore. 
!!)n  the  advice  of  a  Calcutta  attorney,  the  son  of  a 
Baptist  minister  who  happened  to  be  in  London,  they 
"esolved  that  the  properly  at  Serampore  should  be 
rested  in  eight  trustees  appointed  by  themselves,  and 
-esident  in  Kngland,  in  addition  to  the  trustees  in  India. 
rhcy  also  "resolved  to  accept  the  offer  of  their  brethren 
tt  Serampore,  to  undertake  on  behalf  of  the  society  the 
lirtKtion  of  the  missionaries  already  under  their  care, 
ully  agreeing  with  them  that  this  should  be  deemed 
miy  an  internal  regulation,  and  that  the  missions  should 
llways  be  considered  as  one."  But  it  was  not  in  ac- 
Mrdancc  with  fact,  to  state  that  the  Serampore  mis- 
liouaries  had  offered  to  undertake  the  management  of 
.heir  own  stations  "on  behalf  of  the  society,"  nor  had 
hey  proposed  this  measure  "  as  merely  an  internal  regu- 
adon."  They  hail  simply  proposed  to  resign  the  control 
)f  the  European  missionaries  to  tiie  society  which  sup- 
Mrted  them,  and  to  continue  to  maintain  from  their 
>wn  resources  those  who  had  been  raised  up  in  the 
»)untry. 

This  was  the  first  communication  received  at  Seram- 
jore  from  the  society  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Fidler. 
For  twenty  months   the  committee   had  preserved  an 
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injudicious  silence,  which  seemed  to  bode  no  good.    The 
resolutions  were  regarded  with  feelings  of  the  deepest 

anxiety.  They  appeared  to  substantiate  the 
du^^'^&nm.  worst  fears  of  Dr.  Carey  and  his  associates. 
^A*^^JfMr.   During  Mr.  Fuller's  life,  they  had  invariably 

alluded  to  their  own  funds  as  totally  distinct 
from  those  of  the  society ;  the  propriety  of  the  distinction 
was  never  questioned  for  a  moment ;  and  what  they  gave 
was  regarded  by  the  society  as  the  gift  of  independent 
men.  But  now,  those  funds  were  to  be  expended  on  the 
missionary  stations  "on  behalf  of  the  society;"  which 
was  taken  to  imply  that  they  were  considered  as  being 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  their  independence  appeared  to  be  involved  in 
the  expressions  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  committee, 
and  which  were  so  dexterously  framed  as  to  exclude  the 
supposition  of  inadvertence.  On  the  question  of  the 
premises,  they  felt  that  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  a 
majority  of  trustees  in  England,  chosen  by  the  committee, 
would  deprive  them  of  all  control  over  them,  endanger 
their  continued  residence  on  them,  and  expose  all 
their  missionary  operations  to  the  risk  of  interruption. 
Nor  must  it  be  overlooked  that,  at  the  time  these  resolu- 
tions reached  India,  the  society's  missionaries  resident  in 
Calcutta,  who  were  the  personal  friends  of  the  men  now 
in  power  at  home,  had  condemned  the  proceedings  of 
the  Serampore  missionaries,  and  manifested  a  spirit  of 
estrangement  which  was  rapidly  ripening  into  hostility* 
They  felt  that  there  were  not  wanting  men  in  India  who 
might  be  willing  to  employ  the  power  now  claimed  by 
the  society  over  their  resources  to  their  disadvantage.  It 
appeared  to  them  that  their  freedom  of  action  would  be 
irrevocably  compromised  unless  they  resisted  this  first 
encroachment.  The  danger  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed  for  many  years  by  the  opposition  of  the  British 
Government  appeared  light  in  comparison  with  that 
which  now  menaced  them.  Just  at  this  juncture,  while 
their  minds  were  bewildered  by  anxieties,  a  new  cause  of 
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alarm  arose.  On  the  95th  of  August,  Mrs.  Ward,  w 
had  been  sent  to  England  by  her  medical  adviser,  returned 
lo  Senimpore  in  renovated  Iiealtli.  In  the  same  vessel 
came  out  Mr.  William  Pearce,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Pevce,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous 
chapter,  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  devoted  supporters 
of  the  mission,  and  the  bosom  friend  of  Mr.  Ward.  Mr. 
VTilliam  Pearce  had  been  trained  as  a  printer  by  Mr. 
Collingwood,  the  superintendent  of  the  Clarendon  press 
at  Oxford.  He  was  not  only  an  elegant  typographist, 
but  a  man  of  great  enterprise  and  perseverance,  and 
possessed  a  strong  hereditary  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
inii«ton<>.  A  son  of  Samuel  Pearce  would  at  any  time 
We  been  welcomed  at  Serampore  with  delight  by  his 
fiillici's  former  associates,  Dr.  Carey  and  Mr.  Ward,  but 
iWs  feeling  was  qualified  in  no  small  degree  by  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  connected  with  his  appearance.  Mr. 
fuller  had  been  careful  to  inform  the  missionaries  that 
ihcy  were  not  to  settle  at  Serampore  but  on  the  express 
invitation  of  the  senior  missionaries.  But  the  new  com- 
witlee  proceeded  at  once  to  nominate  Mr.  Pearce  to  the 
office  of  Mr.  Ward's  assistant,  and  he  was  planted  at 
Serampore,  on  the  strength  of  this  appointment,  without 
My  reference  to  the  wishes  of  Dr.  Carey  and  liis  col' 
leapjes.  He  arrived  when  the  demands  of  the  society 
*ere  under  consideration,  and  though  lie  was  received 
*iLli  much  kindness,  and  took  a  share  in  the  management 
of  the  printing  office,  this  proceeding,  combined  with  the 
portentous  resolution,  seemed  to  increase  the  necessity  of 
•tsiiluig  the  invasion  of  their  freedom.  The  determina- 
tion which  they  adopted  at  this  crisis,  has  been  attributedi 
'0  4  spirit  of  aggression  and  ambition  ;  but  the  following 
"Iter  from  Mr.  Ward  to  his  colleagues  will  show  the 
^  feelings  in  which  their  proceedings  originated. 

"  I  put  llie  following  thoughts  on  paper  that  they  may  be  well  J 
totiadered,  aad  because  the  subject  Invulvea  the  question  whether  | 
I  give  up  to  ruin  or  strengthen  the  edifice  wc  have 
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**  Nothing  that  has  yet  been  proposed  appears  to  be  ground  on 

which  we  can  anchor  at  Serampore»  as  it  respects  the  property  here. 

Nothing  appears  to  be  more  inevitable  than  this,  that 

letter  to  hit         wc  must  cxplicitlj  acknowledge  that  the  houses  were 

bought  in  the  name  of  the  society  (subject  we  may 
say  to  the  regulations  of  the  trustees,  who  must  always  decide 
the  question  who  shall  occupy  them).     This  fact,  however,  unless 
prudently  met,  that  we  did  give  the  houses  to  them,  if  acknow- 
ledged and  confirmed,  will  for  ever  deprive  the  occupiers  of  all 
happiness.     We  liave  misery  enough,  though  a  kind  of  fence  sur- 
rounds us ;  but  as  soon  as  we  are  gone  the  wolves  will  be  let  loose, 
and  Serampore  will  be  torn  to  atoms.     These  wolves  now  hover 
around  us,  and  we  can  but  just  keep  them  off;  but  woe  to  those 
who  shall   have  the  whole  weight  to  bear  of  these  expensive 
establishments  which  we  shall  leave  upon  them,  with  all  these 
wolves  around   them.     In  pondering   over   these  circumstances 
during  the  last  *two   days,  my  mind  has   been   driven   to  this 
settled  conviction,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  see  these  premises  fixed 
on  a  better  footing  than  on  any  plan  I  have  yet  seen,  or  to  retire 
from  the  mission  altogether.     I  cannot  serve   the  cause  much 
longer  in  the  course  of  nature ;  all  I  have  left  to  do  seems  to  be 
to  see  it  settled  on  a  footing  that  may  promise  permanence ;  and 
if  I  cannot  see  this,  I  need  not  sink  under  cares  and  laboon 
the  fruit  of  which  must  die  with  me.     I  repeat  it,  the  property 
here  must  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  men  at  such  a  distanoei 
whose  servants  full  of  envy  and  ill  will  are  placed  all  around, 
and  who  will  never  cease  to  make  the  lives  of  our  successors  s 
hell  upon  earth  if  those  successors  live  on  premises  belonging 
to  the  society   in   an   unqualified   sense,   or    in    other    word% 
premises  which  are  common  property. 

"  To  meet  this  case,  two  ways  have  occurred  to  me  ;  the  M 
is  to  give  a  deed  of  trust,  transferring  the  property  to  the  societf 
in  the  following  manner:  making  ourselves  and  a  minority  of 
other  staunch  friends  here  trustees,  and  expressing  in  the  dead 
of  trust  that  this  property  is  to  be  for  ever  held  by  the  occu- 
pants at  Seram[>ore,  and  by  successors  chosen  by  themselves  ftr 
promoting  the  cause  in  India. 

**  My  other  plan  is  to  declare  frankly  to  the  society,  that 
though  wc  bought  the  houses  for  the  society  and  did  intend  thl^ 
they  should  be  theirs,  that  imperious  necessity  had  now  ooo* 
strained  us  to  revoke  our  gift,  as  no  peace,  no  unioUj  oooU  be 
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expected  after  they  had  required  a  deed  of  trust  with  a  niajoritT-^ 
of  tmrteea  in  England,  and  had  actuallj  sent  out  a  person  to 
tdcQ  posacMioD  of  a  part  of  the  prcniiites,  and   to  live,  whether 
we  liked  it  or  not,  in  the  bosom  of  our  family,  interfering  with 
OUT  privale  regulations,  and  assuring  him  that  he  should  haven 
^g,  &C.,  if  he  wished  it,  and  adding  that  it  was  only  permitted  | 
to  oaas  a  favour  to  dispose  of  our  own  funds  as  we  thought  best,  f 
■  &Toiir  to  be  resumed  at  the  [ileasure  of  the  bestowers.     That  \ 
iheae  tbinge  had  nearly  dissolved  the  union  at  Scrampore, 
tlnl  it  bad  been  found  impossible  to  cement  it  again  in  any  otlier  ] 
Vkj  tiiao  by  annulling  the  writings  and  forming  new  ones,  in   I 
vliieh  we  cast  ofTall  vexatious  claims  and  future  quarrels,  by  giving 
them  to  tlie  Scrampore  station  exclusively,  tboug:h  debarring  for 
«Ter  our  natural  posterity  from  it,  and  securing  it  to  those  who 
ibMild  actually  carry  on  the  heavy  labours  on  the  s]iot.     That 
thus  we  had  secured  peace  and  perpetuity  to  the  establishments 
we  had  ourselves  formed,  and  had  cut  o^  all  grounds  of  beart- 
bumiDg,  envy,  and  dissension,  and  that  having  done  this,  waJ 
^)e<i  to  die  in  peace. 

"These,  my  brelhren,  are  plans  on  which  we  can  act  honourably,  " 
ml  I  think  they  elfectuully  meet  the  case.    I  think  nothing  short 
of  eometbing  like  this  wilt  do,  and  as  I  have  already  said,  if 
mnetlitng   effectually   securing   the   peace   and   permanence   of 
tin  station  at  Serampore  be  not  done,  I  consider  ray  work  here  f 
u  done.     Yours  in  eternal  bonds, 

"  W.  WARD." 

The  task  of  replying  to  the  demand  of  the  committeel 
Wb  coimnilted   to  Dr.  Marshman.       His  letter  is  oiiel 
of  the    least    liappy   of  his    productiotis.     It 
xemed  to  lie  constructed  on  the  model  of  ^^'«''' 
We  of  Howe's  sermons,   a  volimie  of  whose 
Works   was  always  on  liis  table.     It  was   prolix    to  an 
fxcess,  and  the  simple  point  at  Issue  was  often  lost  in  a 
doud  of  argiimentuion  ;  but  it  was  most  decisive  in  its 
Knit!.     The  demands  of  the  society  were  iineqiiivocallyJ 
ffjected,    and    the  spirit  of  domination  to  which  tlieyl 
*ere  traced  was  rebuked  with  no  little  acerbity.     The  ' 
'"Iter  staggered  the  society,  and  as  its  authorship  was 
Diie^  itom  the  style,  an  attempt  was  made 
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when  it  reached  England  to  attribute  it  exclusively  to  Dr. 
Marshman's  machinations.     But  Dr.  Ca^ey  insisted  on 
taking  his  full  share  of  the  responsibility,  declaring  that 
he  had  weighed  every  sentence,  and  that  many  expres- 
sions had  been  altered  to  meet  his  wishes.     Mr.  Ward's 
letter  quoted  above  will  show  that  the  resolution  em- 
bodied in  the  letter  was  only  a  modification  of  one  of 
his  alternative  proposals.     The  letter  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  expressing  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
three  colleagues.     It  stated  that  their  union  with  each 
other  was  voluntary,  and  that  while  thus  united  they 
always  considered  themselves  to   possess  an   exclusive 
right   over   the   produce  of   their   own  labour,   to  be 
applied  by  them  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  em- 
barked.    Their  mutual  engagements  did  not  place  their 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  society,  or  of  any  other 
body  of  men.     They  affirmed,  and  with  perfect  truth, 
that  while  they  had  transmitted  to  England    year  by 
year,  detailed  statements  of  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
sent  to  them  by  the  society,  they  had  never  given  even 
to  Mr.  Fuller  any  account  of  the  sums  obtained  by  their 
own  exertions.     In  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the  pre- 
mises and  the  expenditure  of  their  own  funds,  they  had 
invariably  acted  in  a  spirit  of  unqualified  independence, 
which  had  never  been  brought  into  question.      In  re* 
ference  to  their  pecuniary  position  at  this  time,  of  which 
exaggerated  reports  had  been  sent  to  England,  calculated 
to  arouse  cupidity,  they  state  that  at  that  time  **  they 
had  scarcely  any  thing  left."     "  To  support  the  cause 
we  have  exerted  ourselves  almost  beyond  our  strengths 
and,  in  a  climate  which  drinks  up  the  spirits,  have  laid 
on  ourselves  labours  which  few  constitutions  in  England 
could  bear.    We  have  deprived  ourselves  of  all  recreation, 
and  the  hours  which,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  others 
devote  to  social  intercourse  with  their  families,  we  have 
given  to  extra  labour  or  to  particular  studies.     We  have 
lived  at  one  common  table,  and  subjected  the  r^m^ 
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^nilies  to  eacli  other's  wilt,  that  we  might  devote 

ipense  of  separate  establishments  to  that  cause  to 
li  we  have  devoted  ourselves.  Were  we  taken 
by  death,  our  families  must  be  turned  out  on  the 
ly  of  the  pubhc,  and,  indeed,  ahnost  without  a 
J,  had  we  not  Iiusbanded  the  little  we  possessed  before 
ffined  llie  mission,  and  wliich  after  eighteen  years' 
ijulation  is  not  equal  to  four  months  produce  of  the 
ir  we  devote  to  the  cause."     They  stated  that  the 

Uiey  had  acquired  since  they  settled    at   Seram- 

had  exceeded  50,000^.,  out  of  which  they  had 
vcd  for  themselves  a  bare  sufficiency  for  food  or 
mt  They  facetiously  remarked,  that  if  control 
to  be  regulated  by  contribution,  tliey  who  had 
ributed    two-thirds    of    the    funds    had    a   greater 

lo  the  control  of  t!ie  mission  tlian  tiie  society 
'.  They  complained  that  the  claim  of  the  sociely 
ispose  of  their  funds  Iiad  been  practically  exem- 
id  by  sending  a  coadjutor  into  their  liitle  committee 
their  family  circle  without  tiieir  request  or  consent, 
must  share  in  all  their  counsels,  though  it  might  be 
npatible  with  their  domestic  comfort  and  public 
ilnc«s. 

reference  to  the  demand  for  transferring  the  pre- 
a  to  a  majority  of  trustees  in  England,  they  inquire 
iier  it  was  so  uiisate  to  leave  property  of  .ii,^„u„,i,„or 
H>st  price  of  SOOO/.  with  those  who  were  "'"i"'"''"' 
lally  entrusted  with  a  sum  of  equal  amount  by  the 
ic  in  India,  which  was  nearly  doubled  by  their  own 
ributions?      They  state  that    they  were    restrained 

withdrawing  their  establishment  to  other  premises, 
re  they  would  be  free  from  all  claim  and  interruption, 
ily  from  a  consideration  of  the  injury  it  might  inflict 
he  society.  They  point  out  the  ease  with  which 
dd  devote  their  income  for  a  twelvemonth,  if  they 
■cramp  their  institutions  tor  a  season,  to  the  pur- 
rther  premises  which  were  then  ofieted  to  them. 
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This  had  reference  to  the  very  eligible  bouse  and  ground 
fbrmerlj  occupied  by  the  Rev.  David  Brown,  and  knowi 
as  Aldeen  House.  The  grounds  were  huger  in  exten 
than  the  mission  premises*  and  the  sum  at  which  th* 
estate  was  offered  was  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  thi 
property  now  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  wises 
course  they  could  have  pursued  would  have  been  t( 
relinquish  the  old  premises  at  once*  which  they  would 
unquestionably  have  adopted,  if  they  could  have  foresee 
the  flood  of  calumny  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  fof 
fifteen  years,  and  the  obloquy  which  would  be  heaped 
on  their  memory  after  their  death,  for  continuing  to  oc- 
cupy the  old  premises.  They  stated  that  the  premiaei 
which  they  had  originated  solely  with  a  view  to  the  mis- 
sion at  Serampore,  they  would  never  by  any  deed  d 
trust  place  at  the  disposal  of  any  committee  in  En^and, 
nor  suffer  any  one  on  earth  to  interfere  with  in  the  smallest 
degree.  As  trustees  who  had  also  created  the  premisesi 
they  considered  themselves  as  having  an  absolute  and 
exclusive  right  to  apply  them  to  this  branch  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  to  nominate  those  who  should  afierwards  reside 
on  them  with  a  view  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
They  should  consider  it  the  greatest  misfortune  of  their 
lives,  if  the  property  were  to  be  alienated  firom  the  cause 
of  missions,  or  become  the  patrimony  of  their  families; 
but  they  could  not  suffer  the  premises  to  become  a  chiiD 
about  their  necks,  or  to  hold  them  in  bondage  to  any 
man  on  earth.  They  added,  '*  Beloved  brethren,  we  roust 
be  free  in  our  funds,  in  our  dwellings,  and  in  our  choice 
of  coadjutors.  In  every  thing  that  can  advance  the  cause 
of  God  in  India,  we  are  with  you  as  brethren  and  fellow- 
helpers  '  even  to  live  and  die  with  you,'  though  not  in 
any  other  character  for  an  hour,  nor  can  any  thing  afiect 
our  most  cordial  and  aff*ectionate  co-operation,  but  your 
refusing  it  unless  we  will  become  your  dependents  and 
vassals."  To  give  effect  to  this  resolution,  they  embodied 
it  in  an  **  Explanatory  Declaration,"  which  was  drawn  up 
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wiy  clumsily  by  Mr.  Agri,  tlie  only  man  at  all  acquainted  " 
vkh  Danish  law  in  the  Settlement,  and  after  having  been 
duly  execiiteti  and  registered,  was  attached  to  ttie  deeds. 
The  declaration  was  to  the  efiect  that  the  property  had 
been  purchased  by  the  missionaries  in  trust  for  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  and  that  to  obviate  any  dispute  or 
contest  that  might  arise  hereafter,  they  made  this  solemn 
declxiration  of  their  *'  meaning,  will,  design,  and  inten- 
tion" respecting  the  premises,  that  they  should  be  for 
ever  attached  to  the  Baptist  Mission  at  Seramporc,  and 
be  held    in   trust  by  the  three  missionaries,  and  such 
only  as  they  should  associate  with  themselves  for  pro- 
pspating  the  gospel.    That  on  the  one  hand  no  person  in 
India  or  in  Kngland,  belonging  to  the  Baptist  Missionary    I 
Society,  suu\  on  the  other  hand,  none  of  their  children,    ' 
or  the  children  of  any  trustee,  should  have  the  least  right  ] 
or  tide  to  the  property,  except  from  the  appointment  of  i 
the  trustees.  I 

This  wus  the  first  breach  with  the  society  under  its  new 
oqpnisalion,  and  instead  of  being  at  once  closed  by  candid 
■d  friendly  explanations,  was  widened  by  the  B,m.,ioou„ 
increase  of  suspicions,  and  after  ten  years  ^'''"'""*- 
rf  acrimonious  discussion  ended  tn  an  entire  separa- 
lion.  This  was,  in  fact,  that  *' declaration  of  indepen- 
iImicc"  which  Mr.  Fuller  had  anticipated  as  likely  to 
ie«ult  from  the  attempt  of  the  committee  to  '*  legislate 
fer  Serampore."  These  differences  were  the  natural  and 
perhaps  necessary  consequence  of  the  change  of  circum- 
ftinces  in  England.  Those  wJio  had  acted  for  twenty 
Jars  as  the  independent  coadjutors  of  Mr.  Fuller, 
could  not  accommodate  their  minds  to  that  state  of 
ttbordination  which  l)elonged  to  the  new  economy  of 
IheroiMion,  under  which  they  were  told  that  they  were 
tonsidered  only  as  the  senior  servants  of  the  society. 
U  Was  scarcely  possible  for  the  Serampore  missionaries, 
■*ilh  liieir  enlarged  views,  and  least  of  all  for  Dr.  C;irey, 
■b-iubmit  tu  the   supremacy  of  a  body  which  had  in- 
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augurated  its  accession  to  power  by  endeavouring  to 
curtail  the  mission.  Nor  could  they  contrast,  without 
some  feeling  of  indignation,  the  mistrust  and  suspicion 
manifested  bv  the  new  committee  with  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  the  Indian  community,  which  they  had 
acquired  bv  long  and  disinterested  public  services.  The 
series  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  Oxford  committee  was 
a  grave  error,  for  which,  however,  great  allowance  must 
be  made,  except  on  the  ground  of  precipitation.  The 
members  of  that  committee  appear  to  have  placed  too 
much  confidence  in  the  representations  of  the  junior 
missionaries,  with  whom  they  were  personally  acquainted, 
and  they  came  to  the  discussion  of  questions  connected 
with  Serampore  under  the  influence  of  prejudices  which 
passed  for  virtues.  They  were  tor  the  most  part  new  to 
the  management  of  the  mission.  It  is  questionable 
whether  any  one  beside  Dr.  Ryland  knew  that  Dr. 
Carey  in  1793,  and  Dr.  Marshman  and  Mr.  Ward  io 
1799f  had  gone  out  to  India  under  the  old  regime  of 
missions,  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  i 
become  independent  of  the  support  of  the  society  at »  . 
early  a  period  as  possible.  The  committee  did  not  ' 
recognise  the  fact  that,  however  liberally  the  Serampore  -, 
missionaries  had  acted  in  reference  to  the  society,  when  .; 
they  became  independent,  their  connection  with  it  did  ^ 
not  differ  from  that  of  Schwartz  and  the  Coast  mission-  | 
aries  with  the  Christain  Knowledge  Society.  Indeed,  I 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  a  collision  could  have  been  -] 
avoided  between  two  bodies  whose  opinions  regarding  i 
their  mutual  relationship  were  so  irreconcilably  difierent 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  committee  were 
not  fully  aware  of  the  bearing  of  their  requests  on  the 
usefulness  and  security  of  the  Serampore  missionaries;  « 
and  every  difficulty  was  seriously  aggravated  by  the  exists  . 
ence  of  a  body  of  men  in  Calcutta  who  were  unfHendijf 
to  Serampore,  and  were  known  to  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  committee.     At  the  distance  of  forty  years,  on  »  . 
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slm  review  of  these  events,  it  is  ini])ossible  not  to  regret 
le  tone  of  asperity  in  which  the  Serampore  letter  was 
rilten.  It  was  a  ducnment  so  determined  in  its  cha- 
ictcr,  so  vigorous  in  its  expressions  as  to  remain  per- 
lanently  impressed  on  the  memory,  and  the  impression 
necessarily  created  was  not  favoiirahle  to  harmony.  It  is 
lat  possible  that  a  milder  remonstrance  would  have  been 
I  eSectual ;  at  all  events  it  would  not  have  rankled 
I  the  mind.  But  every  transaction  must  be  judged 
y  the  circumstances  and  feelings  of  the  time  ;  and  the 
relings  of  the  missionaries  on  this  occasion,  were  those 
f  consternation.  It  appeared  to  them  tJiat  the  objects 
br  which  they  had  toiled  together  for  eighteen  years 
rtre  in  jeopardy,  and  that  the  chief  virtues  which  the 
irisis  required  were  firmness  and  decision. 

The  proceedings  of  the  missionaries  regarding  the 
(remises  became  a  fertile  source  of  censure.  The  deci- 
we  tone  of  their  letter  created  great  ex- 
ttperation  in  England,  and  those  whom  it  "■(■•^s™" 
finppointed  did  not  scruple  to  charge  them 
(ith  having  seized  premises  belonging  to  the  society. 
But  the  object  of  the  declaration  was  not  to  usurp  pro- 
perty, but  to  protect  their  missionary  establishment  from 
Aeintru.sion  of  unknown  and  unfriendly  coadjutors.  In 
iheir  anxiety  to  accomplish  this  object,  they  were  driven 
lo  the  anomaly  of  declaring,  that  although  the  fee  simple 
tS  the  premises  belonged  to  the  society,  that  body  was 
lo  be  debarred  from  the  occupation  of  them  and  the 
^ppotDlment  of  trustees.  The  explanatory  declaration 
■as  a  mistake,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  furnished 
lliatidle  for  detraction.  It  was  a  grave  error  of  jtidg- 
Bcnt;  on  which  the  censorious  will  delight  to  expatiate, 
while  the  candid  will  consider  it  more  tlian  covered 
vj  a  long  life  of  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  missions. 
|Bnt  the  claim  advanced  by  the  society  to  interfere 
TOh   Uie    use   and    occupation    of  the    premises   was 
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repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  transaction.  Whatever 
right  of  property  the  society  enjoyed  in  the  premises  was 
derived  from  the  spontaneous  gift  of  the  missionaries,  and 
was  coeval  and  concurrent  with  the  right  of  occupatioa 
the  missionaries  had  reserved  to  themselves,  and  the 
one  was  as  sacred  as  the  other.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  explanatory  declaration 
did  not  cancel  or  alter  any  existing  deeds ;  it  was  simply 
an  exposition  of  their  **  meaning,  will,  design,  and  in- 
tention "  in  the  original  purchase  of  the  premises.  It 
was  of  no  legal  validity,  and  was  valuable  only  as  far  as  it 
might  tend  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  adverse  occupantSi 
and  cut  off  the  claims  of  their  own  children. 

Whatever  irritation  their  proceedings  may  have  created 
on  the  first  blush  of  the  af&ir,  their  subsequent  conduct 
completely  vindicates  them  from  the  charge  of  spoliation. 
In  a  letter  written  to  the  society  some  time  afler,  they 
state,  **  When  informed  that  our  intention  in  this  act**-- 
alluding  to  the  explanatory  declaration — **  had  been  mifl- 
apprehended,  we  lost  no  time  in  assuring  you  that  we 
considered,  and  had  always  considered,  the  right  of  pro- 
perty  in  the  premises  to  belong  to  the  society,  and  that 
we  considered  this  right  fully  secured  by  the  existing 
deeds.   The  difficult  crisis  of  1817  had,  moreover,  passed 
away.      The    society's    missionaries    had    estaUished  a 
mission  in  Calcutta,  and  we  had  purchased  other  and 
adjoining  premises  on  which  our  operations  might  be 
carried  on  without  risk   of  future   interruption.     We, 
therefore,  felt  no  hesitation  in  offering  to  reconstruct  tbe 
deeds,  so  as  to  secure  the  right  of  property  to  your  satis- 
faction,  and  to  admit  a  new  body  of  trustees.     If  you 
will  put  these  two  circumstances  together — our  having 
resisted  the  application  for  new  trustees  when  it  appeared 
that  such  a  step  would  be  fatal  to  our  honour,  and  de- 
structive  of  our  missionary  plans,  and  our  subsequeat 
voluntary  offer  of  the  same  concession  when  it  could  have 
done  no  harm,  we  trust  that  you  will  feel  convinced 
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that  there    never  was  any  intenlion    of  alienating 
property." 

Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues  had  hitherto  made 
provision  for  the  support  of  their  widows  and  orphai 
With  the  exception  of  a  very  insignificant 
pittance  for  apparel,  all  their  incomes  had  itEK^'i'r™ 
been  thrown  into  the  common  stock.  Mr.  '"^^  "" 
Fuller  had  censured  this  self-denying  ordi- 
nance and  counselled  them,  as  a  friend,  to  appropriate  thi 
receipts  of  a  twelvemonth  for  the  benefit  of  their  famil" 
They  turned  a  deaf  ear  on  his  advice  at  the  time,  but 
Uie  subject  was  now  reconsidered,  and  they  resolved  that 
a  tenth  of  tiieir  respective  incomes  should  be  reserved  by 
each  of  their  number  for  the  future  exigencies  of  his 
family. —  In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  Sir  Francis 
Macnaghten,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Calcutta,  and  the  father  of  the  lamented  envoy  who  was 
murdered  at  Cabul  in  IStl,  came  up  to  reside  for  a  few 
months  at  Aldecn  House  in  Serampore.  During  this 
period  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  missionaries, 
and  more  especially  with  Dr.  Marshmah,  which  soon 
grew  into  a  very  cordial  intimacy.  Sir  Francis  added  to 
his  eminent  legal  attainments  a  fondness  for  theological 
disquisition,  and  Dr.  Marshman  was  a  very  welcome 
disputant.  Their  polemic  discussions  were  frequently 
protracted  to  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  and  numerous 
were  the  letters  which  passed  between  them  on  the  most 
abstruse  points  of  theology.  The  intercourse  between 
Sir  Francis  and  Dr.  Marshman  was  a  source  of  mutual 
enjoyment,  and  it  was  never  interrupted  except  by  the 
occasional  sharpness  of  their  polemical  controversii 
Sir  Francis  took  a  warm  interest  in  all  the  benevolenl 
plans  of  the  Serampore  missionaries,  and  was  always 
ready  to  aiford  them  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  and  sup- 
port, and  among  the  most  interesting  of  his  letters  are 
those  in  which  he  discussed  the  questions  on  which  1 
missionaries  were  at  issue  with   the  society. — It  was 
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*Jm  period  ckewiat  mtf  Dr.  JIjrduBUi  wis  drawn  into  a 
pbljoooeickl  AZvcrffi^-m  with  one  of  the  most  emineDt 
icbobn  or"  tbe  iar.  libe  bee  Colonel — then  Lieutenant  — 
GariD  Ycocc.  Dr.  HsdHnn  had  in  the  preface  to  his 
"^ Clivk  Sdnca*  adraDoed  sone  doctrines  relative  to  the 
frmbolic  mediuB  ot  uMwimirifinn  adopted  by  the 
Cfaineie,  which  limtemm  Young  impugned  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  *^\~iDdi^  Alphabetics."  The  cen* 
ionhip  of  the  pre»  was  then  in  full  vigour,  and  was 
under  the  cootiol  of  Mr.  Adam,  the  secretary  to  govern- 
ment, the  stem  opponent  of  aD  freedom  of  discussioOi 
whether  political,  socul,  or  literary.  Hts  interference 
with  the  press  was  oAen  arbitrary  and  unjust ;  absolute 
power  is  often  wanton.  Lieutenant  Young  had  pub- 
lished an  hiMorical,  political,  and  metaphysical  work 
some  months  before  he  came  in  contact  with  Dr.  Marsh' 
man,  and  a  critique  on  it  was  inserted  in  the  '^Asiatic 
Mirror,"  then  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce,  the  senior 
chaplain  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Calcutta.  The 
review  was  sent  to  the  author,  and  received  his  sanction. 
But  Mr.  Adam*  thought  fit  to  strike  it  out  of  the  journal, 
and  the  paper  appeared  the  next  morning  with  a  galaxy 
of  asterisks  in  the  vacant  space.  The  reason  assigned  for 
the  erasure  afforded  a  pregnant  example  of  the  disastrous 
effect  of  a  censorship  on  all  intellectual  progress.  Mr. 
Adam  endeavoured  to  justify  this  interference  by  allying 
that  the  review  was  considered  '*  to  be  written  in  a  tone 
of  sarcasm  and  banter,  likely  to  produce  irritation,  and  to 
occasion  an  angry  discussion,  and  he  deemed  the  pre- 
vention of  these  disputes  to  be  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  his  authority."  But  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  prohibit  the  philological  discussion  between  Dr. 
Marshman  and  Lieutenant  Young,  and  it  may  therdbre 
be  inferred  that  it  was  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  exemplary 
courtesy. 

In  the  month  of  April   in  the  preceding  year,  the 
Serampore   missionaries    established  a    new  station  At 
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Allahabad,  and  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  present  year  they 
lent  Mr.  William  Smith  to  begin  a  Mission  at  Benares, 
vhcTe  he  has  continued  to  lal)our  for  more 
ban  forty  years.  Mr.  Rickelts,  an  intelli-  S^'IS^""' 
;ent  and  active  East  Indian,  baptized  by  Mr. 
jabez  Carey  at  Amboyna,  was,  about  tlie  same  time,  sta- 
tioned at  Moorshedabad,  the  former  capital  of  Bengal. 
His  mind  wa.s,  liowever,  little  adapted  to  missionary 
occupations,  and  after  a  residence  of  two  or  three  years 
he  returned  to  a  secular  avocation,  and  turned  his  atten- 
lion  to  the  object  of  elevating  the  character  and  im- 
proving the  prospects  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  pursued  this  object  with  the  most  laudable  zeal,  and 
visited  England  as  tlie  champion  of  the  East  Indians,  by 
whom  his  memory  is  still  held  in  deserved  respect.  At 
tbe  period  of  the  India  Bill  of  1833  he  was  invited  to 
give  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  placed  on  record  information  of  much 
value  regarding  their  condition  and  their  prospects.  All 
llicse  stations  were  formed  within  the  limits  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency.  The  necessity  of  resorting  to  tht) 
territories  of  foreign  princes,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the 
British  government,  Iiad  now  ceased  for  several  years, 
ind  the  missionaries  were  enabled  to  concentrate  their 
exertions.  But  the  pleasure  of  thus  extending  their 
tnissionary  efforts  was  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Debruyn  at  Chitlagong.  In  the  course  of  three 
years  he  had  raised  a  flourishing  church  among  the 
Aracanese,  containing  more  than  a  hundred  communi- 
cants. The  prospects  of  that  mission  were  in  every 
respect  animating.  The  spirit  of  self-reliance  manifested 
by  the  Aracanesc,  formed  a  grateful  contrast  to  the 
indolent  and  inveterate  habit  of  dependence  exhibited 
by  the  natives  of  Bengal.  The  native  of  Aracan  after 
changing  his  creed  still  continued  to  depend  on  his  own 
Mertions  for  a  subsistence.  The  Bengalee  convert,  on 
the  contrary,  was  always  looking  to  the  missionary)  not 
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indeed  to  be  supported  in  indolence,  but  to  be  furnished 
with  occupation.  This  serious  defect  in  the  national 
character  of  the  Bengalee  has  been  as  fertile  a  source  of 
discouragement  to  all  missionaries  labouring  in  the  pro- 
vince as  it  was  to  the  Serampore  missionaries  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  work.  Among  the  Aracanese,  with  their 
sturdy  independence  of  character,  a  wide  field  of  useful- 
ness was  opening  to  Mr.  Debruyn,  when  his  career  was 
cut  short  by  the  knife  of  an  assassin.  A  lad  whom  he 
had  taken  into  his  family  and  treated  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  parent,  stung  by  the  rebuke  of  his  misconduct, 
stabbed  his  benefactor  to  the  heart.  He  languished  a 
day  and  a  night  and  then  expired,  but  not  before  he  had 
dictated  a  letter  to  the  judge  excusing  the  rash  deed  of 
the  murderer,  and  entreating  that  he  might  not  be 
punished.  His  loss  was  severely  felt.  This  poor  Por- 
tuguese youth,  with  little  of  human  learning,  had  ren- 
dered more  valuable  services  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
improvement  than  many  of  the  missionaries  sent  from 
England  with  the  most  glowing  expectations.  Mr.  Pea- 
cock, who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Agra  in  consequence 
of  an  attack  of  ophthalmia,  was  sent  to  Chittagong  to 
continue  Mr.  Debruyn's  labours.  But  he  had  no  spring 
of  energy  in  him,  and  the  mission  drooped,  and  did  not 
recover  its  vigour  until  it  was  transferred  to  Mr.Judson's 
associates.  Under  the  energetic  labours  of  the  American 
missionaries,  the  gospel  took  root  in  the  province,  and 
a  Christian  church  rapidly  rose  into  existence.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  when  the  missionaries  were  for  a  time 
driven  from  their  labours  by  the  deadly  fever  of  Aracan, 
and  the  churches  they  had  planted  were  deprived  of 
their  superintendence,  they  continued  to  maintain  their 
organisation  and  all  Christian  ordinances,  to  receive  and 
baptize  converts  and  to  support  their  own  pastors. 

The  impulse  given  to  the  progress  of  improvemait 
by  the  encouragement  of  Lord  Hastings,  was  still  further 
exemplified  in  this  year  by  the  establishment  of  the  Cal- 
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culU  Sdiool-Book  Society.  It  was  intended  to  supply 
g^^vants  of  the  schools  whicli  were  springing  up  otT 
^^^Kdcs.  It  owed  its  existence  to  the  exer- 
^^^B  of  the  Marcliioness  of  Hastings,  Mr.  »i)^k"'^^r™'', 
BuUerwortli  IJayley,  and  Dr.  Ciirey.  The  Mar-  ^°™^'"*"*' 
cliiuness  had  herself  compiled  the  books  which 
were  employed  in  her  own  school  at  Barrackpore,  and  Mr. 
Baylcy  was  one  of  the  most  eulightened  members  of  the 
Civil  Service,  a  man  of  advanced  views,  and  a  cordial 
coadjutor  in  all  the  plans  of  Lord  Hastings.  Eight  native 
bftboos  were  associated  with  sixteen  European  gentle- 
men in  the  formation  of  the  committee  of  this  society,  I 
and  a  native  and  a  European  secretary  were  appointed 
at  ft  meeting  held  on  the  1st  of  July.  The  society  was 
supported  by  all  those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  new 
fducalianal  movement,  and  they  promoted  its  efficiency, 
not  only  by  their  pecuniary  donations,  but  still  more 
by  the  contribution  of  the  treatises  which  they  compiled 
iind  translated  into  the  vernacular  languages.  These 
vorks  were  sold  under  prime  cost,  and  served  to  stimu- 
late tlie  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  society  still  con- 
Unues  to  flourish,  and  exhibits  no  symptoms  of  decay, 
though  it  is  subject  to  the  formidable,  but  by  no  means  un- 
desirable, rivalry  of  other  and  independent  agencies,  which 
it  has  been  the  means  of  calling  into  existence,  and  which 
ire  inundating  the  country  with  cheap  publications  from 
the  forty  presses  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  in  the  present 
year  that  the  Governor-General,  who  had  been  raised 
in  the  previous  year  to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
"  himself  of  tlie  annual  exhibition  of  the  college 
t  AVilliam,  to  place  on  record  those  enligliteiied 
lies  of  government  which  he  had  brought  out  with 
nd  which  shed  a  greater  lustre  on  this  adminis- 
Uian  all  his  military  and  political  achievements. 
principles  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  announced 
Uie  seat  of  authority.-  On  the  30th  of  July,  in  the 
ball  of  Government   House,  surrounded   by   the 
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most  eminent  servants  of  the  state,  the  most  opulent,  in- 
fluential, and  learned  natives,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  princes  of  India,  Lord  Hastings  uttered  these  me- 
morable expressions.  **  He  considered  that  we  should 
stand  above  the  pride  of  considering  the  freedom  of  the 
people  from  oppression  as  dependent  solely  on  the 
strength  of  our  arm  ;  and  that  we  should  communicate 
to  them  that  which  was  the  source  of  such  security  in 
us,  and  impart  to  them  that  knowledge  which  furni^ed 
at  once  the  consciousness  of  human  rights,  and  the  dis- 
position and  the  means  to  maintain  them.  ...  It  is  hu- 
mane, it  is  generous,  to  protect  the  feeble;  it  is  meritorious 
to  redress  the  injured  ;  but  it  is  a  godlike  bounty  to 
bestow  expansion  of  intellect,  to  infuse  the  Promethean 
spark  into  the  statue,  and  waken  it  into  man.  This 
government  never  will  be  influenced  by  the  erroneous, — 
shall  I  not  rather  call  it  the  designing  position,  — that  to 
spread  information  among  men  is  to  render  them  less 
tractable  and  less  submissive  to  authority.  If  an 
abuse  of  authority  be  planned,  men  will  be  less  tractable 
and  submissive  in  proportion  as  they  have  the  capacity 
of  comprehending  the  meditated  injustice.  But  it  would 
be  treason  against  British  sentiment  to  imagine,  that  it 
ever  could  be  the  principle  of  this  government  to  per- 
petuate ignorance  in  order  to  ensure  paltry  and  dis- 
honest advantages  over  the  blindness  of  the  multitude." 
Yet  this  treason  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  Indian 
authorities  in  1793,  when  they  induced  Parliament  by 
their  clamour  to  strike  out  of  the  India  Bill  the  clause 
which  had  passed  the  House  for  the  introduction  of 
the  schoolmaster  in  India.  This  declaration  of  Lord 
Hastings  forms  an  important  era  in  the  history  of 
British  India.  These  improved  sentiments  became  in- 
corporated with  the  creed  and  practice  of  the  Indian 
government.  However  reluctant  the  old  Indians  in 
India  and  at  home  might  be  to  give  their  sanction 
to  opinions  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  hereticalt 
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thev  were  borne  along  hy  the  stream  wliicli  they  could 
no  longer  resist.  It  was  in  reference  to  these  senti- 
meDts,  that  Mr.  Charles  Grant  wrote  to  Lord  Hastings, 
tbit  "the  moral  amelioration  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  human  species  may  surely  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  designs  of  Providence,  in  placing  such  a  distant 
f^on  under  the  care  of  an  enlightened  nation.  This 
doctrine  indeed  has,  among  our  authorities  in  Indian 
affairs,  been  hitherto  but  very  partially  and  imperfectly 
recognised.  Your  Lordship  has  been,  I  think,  almost 
the  Hrst  person  in  eminent  station  who  has  practically 
acted  upon  it." 

The  plan  for  the  extension  of  education  among  the 
natives,  wliicIi  was  introduced   to  public  notice  in  the 
"  Hints,"    bad    succeeded    beyond    the    most  pr^,  ,,.af>h. 
sanguine  expectation.     Conirihution.s  poured  "•""•"'""'' 
in  with    a    degree    of   liberality    which    marked    the 
confidence  the  missionaries  enjoyed  in  Indian  society. 
W'itliiu  a  twelvemonth,   schools  were   established  in  a 
circle  of  about   twenty  miles   round  Serampore,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  inhabitants.     The  report  recorded 
tlie  opening  of  forty-five,  in  which  two  thousand  children 
recrived  theelements  of  knowledge  in  their  own  language. 
The  great  desire  for  education  which  has  since  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  districts  about  Calc.itta,  may  doubtless  be 
traced  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Serampore  missionaries 
and  Mr.  May  to  sow  the   seeds  of  knowledge  around 
them;  a  thirst  for  knowledge  was  thus  created  in  the 
native    community    who    were    brought   under    tlie    in- 
fluence of  these  exertions.     It  was  those  who  had  re- J 
ccived  instruction  in  these  indigenous  schools  in  theirfl 
own  language,  who  became  anxious  that  their  children  ' 
thould  take  a  larger  stride,  and  advance  to  the  know- 
ledge of  English.     Dr.  Marshman  sent  a  copy    of  the 
report  to  I^rd    Hastings,    who    was  engaged  in  those 
niilitar)'  combinations,  which  resulted    in    breaking    the 
Mabratta  power  and  extinguishing  the  Pindurrees.     At   ' 
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no  former  period  had  any  Indian  war  been  conducted  on 
so  large  a  scale.     The  operations  of  the  different  armies, 
numbering  ninety  thousand   combatants,    were    super- 
intended    by   the  Governor-General  in  the  field.      But 
amidst  all  the  tumult  of  the  campaign,  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  great  questions  of  social  improvement,  and 
contrived  to  create  time  to  maintain  an  active  correspon- 
dence regarding  them.     In  replying  to  Dr.  Marshman's 
letter,  he  said,  "  I  ought  long  ago  to  have  acknowledged 
your  obliging  attention  in  sending  me  the  report  of  the 
institution    for  the  encouragement  of  native  schools. 
The  weight  of  business  I  have  had  on  me  must  be  my 
apology  for  the  tardiness  of  my  thanks.     You  are  pro- 
bably aware  of  the  custom  of  native  princes  to  present 
sums  destined  for  distribution  in  charity.      It  is  a  com- 
plimentary notion  of  associating  in  the  good  deed  the 
person  to  whom  the  application  of  the  money  is  assigned. 
The  sums  thus  offered  are  carried  to  what  is  called  the 
charity  fund,  in  the  hands  of  the  public  secretary.     And 
as  I  do  not  know  any  charity  which  can,  in  this  country, 
be  more  urgent  than  the  giving  to  children  the  means 
of  acquiring  the  principles  of  morality,  I  have  directed 
Mr.  Adam  to  remit  to  you  the  sum  of  500  rupees,  in 
aid  of  your  institution." 

At  the  close  of  the  present  year,  the  Serampore  mis- 
sionaries drew  up  a  review  of  the  Mission,  embracing  the 
Reriew  ofthe  opcratiotts  of  Uic  thrcc  years  subsequent  to  the 
iiutioD.  report  sent  to  Mr.  Fuller  in  1815.     In  this 

period  they  had  embraced  the  opportunities  afibrded  for 
increasing  the  stations,  and  the  success  of  their  labours 
in  additions  to  the  church  was  very  encouraging.  The 
review  stated  that  the  number  of  adults  baptized  amounted 
to  four  hundred  and  twenty,  which,  added  to  previous 
accessions,  raised  the  whole  number  considerably  above  a 
thousand.  In  reference  to  the  translations,  they  stated 
that  the  sacred  Scriptures  had  been  brought  into  circula- 
tion, in  some  cases  in  single  gospels,  in  sixteen  of  the 
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languages  and  dialects  of  India.  They  also  remarkedl 
that  tfieir  opportunities  for  distribution  had  not  been 
confinetl  to  the  versions  printed  by  themselves ;  they 
bad  circulated  numerous  copies  of  Mr.  Martyn's  Hindee 
New  Testament  and  Father  Sebastiani's  Persian  Gospels. 
Regarding  tracts,  they  observed,  that  the  number  printed 
and  distributed  in  the  year  I8I7  exceeded  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  in  the  three  years  embraced  by  the 
review  was  above  three  hundred  thousand,  in  twenty 
different  languages,  at  the  missionary  stations  on  the 
continent  of  India  and  in  the  islands.  No  report  could 
issue  from  Serampore  without  enforcing  the  necessity 
of  native  agency,  and  the  subject  was  taken  up  on 
this  occasion  with  increased  \'igour.  They  represent  the 
European  missionary  as  possessing  qualifications  %vhicii 
were  wanting  in  native  converts,  and  whicli  fitted  him  to 
become  *'  the  soul  of  a  missionary  circle."  But  the 
employment  of  native  itinerants  was  indispensable  even 
on  the  gi'ound  of  economy.  Tiie  sum  required  for  the 
rapport  of  a  European  with  a  family  would  he  sufficient 
to  meet  the  wants  of  twenty  native  labourers,  who,  under 
his  guidance,  might  itinerate  through  a  large  district  and 
fill  it  with  Scripture  knowledge.  And,  they  remark,  one 
missionary  thus  supported  by  a  body  of  native  labourers,  i 
would  imquestionably  be  able  to  accomplish  more  thanJ 
two  or  three  Europeans  without  that  aid. 

Mr.  Ward's  health  had  begun  to  decline  under  the 
influence  of  the  climate  and  the  pressure  of  incessanti 
labours,  and  he  was  advised  to  take  a  trip  on 
the  river  for  change  of  air  at  the  beginning  of  "cm 
1818.  The  destitute  condition  in  which  the 
church  at  Chittagong  had  been  left  by  the  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  Dcbruyn,  induced  Iiim  to  proceed  to  that  station, 
and  he  hoped  to  visit  the  native  Christians  in  the  interior. 
On  his  arrival  at  Chittagong  he  was  surprised  by  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  Mr.  Felix  Carey,  of  whom  no 
tiding  had  been  received  for  many  months.      He  had 
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been  wandering  for  more  than  a  year  among  the  wild 
tribes  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bengal ;  he  had  visited 
Cachar,  Jynteea,   and  Munipore,  and   endeavoured  to 
penetrate  to  the  north-east  up  to  the  borders  of  China. 
The  intervening  country  was  impenetrable,  and  as  he 
did  not  succeed  in  reaching  China,  he  came  down  to  the 
sea  coast  through  the  Tipperah  hills  and  jungles  without 
any  settled  project  for  the  future.     He  had  been  led  to 
this  romantic  expedition  by  a  natural  spirit  of  adventure, 
and  a  desire   to  investigate  the  habits,   language,  and 
religion  of  those  unknown  regions.     Mr.  Ward  persuaded 
him  to  relinquish  this  roving  and  unprofitable  life,  and 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  mission  family  at  Serampore; 
and  Dr.  Carey  and  Dr.  Marshman  were  but  too  happy 
to  weloomo  him  Ixick  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labours. 
On  his  arrival  at  Serampore,  he  was  engaged   as  hb 
tatlier*s  assistant,  and  devoted  his  oriental  acquirements 
to  the  tran>lation  of  the  Scriptures.     Aller  having  made 
an  arranuement  so  satisfactory  to  his  own  feelings,  Mr. 
Ward  visited  the  villages  in  which  the  Aracan  converts 
resided,  and  on  liis  arrival  at  Co\*s  Bazar, — then  the 
easternmost    point    of   the   r>ritish    dominions,    though 
not  destined  to  remain  so  tor  more  than  six  years, — 
baptized   seven   candidates.      On   leaving   these   simple 
miniied  jjeople,  he  addressed  a  farewell  letter  to  them, 
written  in  his  own  ardent  and  atlectionate  style,  which 
Mr.  Carey  turned  into  Burmese.     On  his  way  back  to 
Serampore,  Mr.  Ward  stopped  at  the  indigo  factory  of  a 
fiieud  in  the  district  of  Nuddea,  and  a  brief  extract  from 
liis  correspondence  will  serve  to  exhibit  the  tone  of  his 
feelings  at  the  time.     "  Yesterday  morning  at  five,  when 
I  went  to  walk  on  the  deck,  the  scene  was  truly  exhila- 
rating to  my  jaded  spirits,  so  unused  to  new  scenery  and 
to  a  breeze  on  the  river  at  such  an  early  hour.     The 
heathen  were  certainly  right  when  they  maintained  that 
real  hap|)iness  must  be  united  to  inward  and  outward 
tranquillity.     A  healthful  body,  the  serenity  of  nature, 
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flowing  rivers,  singing  birds,  and  a  sou!  all  tranquillity 
contemplating  infinite  excellence,  etenial  realities,  ami 
boundless  prospects,  make  up  the  blessedness  of  a  Chris- 
tian ....  I  have  been  tliinking  of  looking  out  for 
Bome  spot  for  my  future  retirement,  where  I  may  erect  a 
bungalow  and  have  a  Christian  village,  and  devote  my 
remaining  days  to  the  instruction  of  inquirers  and  the 
formation  of  young  Hindoos  for  the  ministry.  It  must 
be  by  the  side  of  one  of  these  lakes.  I  do  not  know 
what  destiny  may  await  me,  but  at  present  I  do  contem- 
plate something  of  this  kind,  if  1  can  but  see  a  comfortable 
«ettJenicnt  of  things  at  Serampore,  and  I  see  nothing  now 
isodesirabte  as  such  a  mode  of  closing  life.  Yet,  perhaps, 
Imy  days  are  already  closed,  and  these  bilious  attacks 
^ifoay  soon  liberate  me  from  all  fartlier  service  in  this  ' 
'lower  world.  I  have  not,  however,  any  cause  of  regret, 
las  long  as  I  have  strength  to  get  through  my  labour,  if  I 
jail  may  be  secured  to  God  for  thirty  or  forty  years  more.  ] 
jYea,  if  I  could  be  certain  that  Serampore  woidd  act  with 
vigour  in  the  cause  for  this  time  to  come,  I  sliould  be  f 
content  to  die,  but  my  fears  are  strong  for  the  future." 

The  .Serampore  missionaries  had  for  some  time  con- 
templated tlie  publication  of  a  newspaper  in  the  Bengalee  j 
lingu.ige,  to  stimulate  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  ^,  s„„„i,„     I 
to  diffiise    information.     The  government  of  B^'JSK'nc^.'"  \ 
India  had  always  regarded  the  periodical  press  ""*"■ 
with  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  and  it  was  then  under  a  rigid 
censorship.      It   did    not   appear   likely    that  a   native 
journal  would  be  suffered  to  appear,  when  the  English 
journals  at  the  presidency,  where  alone  they  were  pub- 
lished, were  fettered  by  the  severest  restrictions.     The 
miaaionaries    were    not   at    the    time    informed    of    the  , 
opinions  —  bold    for   that   age  —  which    Lord    Hastings  J 
entertained  regarding  the  press,    in   opposition   to   thel 
views  of  his  colleagues,  and  they  hesitated  long  before  I 
they   made   any  demonstration  of  their    design.     Theyl 
lolved  at  length  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  public  autho-f 
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rities  by  the  tentative  publication  of  a  monthly  maga- 
zine in   Bengalee.     Tlie  following  extracts   from   their 
minutes,  regarding  this  publication,  the  first  periodical 
work  which  had  ever  appeared  in  any  oriental  language^ 
will  serve  to  show  the  feelings  of  the  day.     "  February 
13th,  1818,  Mr.  Marshman  having  proposed  the  publica- 
tion of  a  ])eriodical  work  in  Bengalee,  to  be  sold  among 
the  natives  for  the  puq)ose  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
among  them,  it  was  resolved  that  there  is  no  objectioD 
to  the  publication  of  such  a  journal,  provided  all  poli- 
tical intelligence,  more  especially  regarding  the  East,  be 
excluded  from  it,  and  it  do  not  appear  in  a  form  likely 
to  alarm  government.     It  must,  therefore,  be  confined  to 
articles  of  general  information,  and  notices  of  new  di^ 
coveries,    but   a   small   space  may  be  allotted  to  lodl 
events,  with  the  view  of  rendering  it  attractive.**    The 
magazine  was  called  the  **  Dig-dursun,'*   and  the  first 
number  contained  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  Americii 
and  of  the  geographical  limits  of  Hindoostan,  a  view 
of  the  chief  articles  of  trade  in  India,  Mr.  Sadleir^s  aerial 
journey  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead,  and  a  brief  memw 
of  Raja    Krishnu-chunder-roy,  the  renowned  zemindar 
of  Nuddea.     In  the  last  page  some  brief  notices  were 
given  of  current  events,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the 
news  letters  of  the  native  courts.     Copies  of  this  little 
magazine  were  sent  to  the  most  influential  members  of 
government,  and   not  only  excited  no  alarm,  but  was  1 
received  with  unexpected  approbation.     Emboldened  by 
this   impunity   of  censure,  and   by  the  public  encour* 
agement  of  the  wealthy  natives.  Dr.  Marshman  and  Mr. 
Ward  determined  to  advance  at  once  to  the  object  in 
view,  and  issued  a  prospectus  for  the  publication  of  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  the    vernacular  language.      The 
advertisement  which  announced  this  journal  appeared  in 
all  the  English  papers  for  a  fortnight,  and  passed  under 
the  eye  of  the    censor,  and  the  missionaries  expected 
day  by  day  to  receive  a  notification  to  desist  from  the 
undertaking ;  but  no  such  communication  arrived.    On 
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tlie  31st  of  May,  1818,  the  first  newspaper  ever  printed 
in  any  oriental  language,  was  issued  (rum  the  Serampore 
press.  It  was  called  the  "  Sumacliar  Durpun,"  or  the 
"  Mirror  of  News."  Dr.  Carey,  who  had  passed  twenty- 
four  years  of  his  life  under  a  suspicious  and  despotic 
government,  regarded  the  publication  of  the  journal 
with  feelings  of  great  alarm.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the 
enlightened  policy  which  Lord  Hastings  was  anxious  to 
pursue,  but  he  did  not  think  government  was  prepared 
tor  so  great  a  stride  in  the  career  of  liberal  innovation 
as  that  implied  in  the  introduction  of  newspapers  among 
the  natives,  and  he  feared  it  would  aflijct  the  good 
understanding  which  then  existed  between  the  Seram- 
pore mission  and  the  public  authorities.  When  the 
proof  sheet  of  the  journal  was  brought  for  final  revision, 
on  Friday  evening,  at  the  meeting  which  the  mission, 
aries  held  weekly  for  business.  Dr.  Carey  again  urged 
his  objection  to  the  paper  and  his  fears  of  the  result;  but 
Dr.  Marsbman  assured  him  that  a  copy  of  it  should  be  sent 
tlie  next  morning  to  the  chief  secretary  with  a  schedule 
of  the  contents  in  English,  and  that  if  any  disjipproba- 
tion  was  expressed,  the  journal  should  be  at  once  re-  ' 
linquished.  Though  Lord  Hastings  was  not  at  the 
council  board,  being  absent  in  the  field,  no  objection  was  i 
manifested  by  its  members,  and  the  "  Sumachar  Durpun  " 
was  firmly  established.  A  few  days  after,  a  native  in 
Calcutta  published  a  second  journal,  which  he  styled 
tlie  "  Destroyer  of  Darkness."  It  was  intended  to  sup- 
port the  doctrines  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  Hin- 
dooism.  The  missionaries  felt  assured  that  truth  had  J 
nothing  to  lose  and  superstition  nothing  to  gain  from  I 
freedom  of  discussion,  and  they  rejoiced  that  this  new  j 
element  of  life  was  tlirown  into  the  Hindoo  community. 
The  novelty  of  a  weekly  journal  gave  liie  "Durpun  "  great  1 
popularity  among  the  natives  of  Calcutta,  and  the  subscrip- 
tion list  was  lieaded  by  Dwarkenath  Tagore.  But  the  J 
influence  of  the  journal  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  J 
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metropolis.     The  postage  on  newspapers  was  so  heavy 
that  a   low-priced  paper  like   the   "  Durpun  **  had  no 
chance  of  circulation  in   the  interior  of  the   country. 
Lord  Hastings  returned  to  the  presidency  in  September, 
and  Dr.  Marshman  immediately  sent  him  a  copy  of  the 
journal,   and   solicited   some  relaxation   of  the  postage 
tariff,   in   consideration   of  the  object  for  which  it  had 
been  established.     In  his  reply,  Lord  Hastings  said,  that 
^'the  effect  of  such  a  paper  must  be  extensively  and 
importantly   useful.      But  to  furnish  such   a  prospect, 
extraordinary  precaution  must  be  used  not  to  give  the 
natives  cause  for   suspicion  that  the   paper   had  been 
devised  as  an   engine   for  undermining  their  religious . 
opinions."       Dr.    Marshman  replied   that  their  object 
in  establishing  the  paper  was  the  general  illumination  ci 
the  country,  and  as  it  could  not  live  without  the  patron- 
age of  the  natives,  this  circumstance  afforded  a  suflScient 
guarantee  that  it  would    not  be  rendered  offensive  to 
their  religious   prejudices.      In  the  course   of  a  week 
Lord  Hastings  laid  Dr.  Marshman's  letter  before  the  coun- 
cil, and  persuaded  his  colleagues  to  allow  the  "  Durpun  ** 
to  be  circulated  by  post  at  one-fourth  the  usual  charge. 
In  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  press  at  Seram- 
pore  in  this  year,  it  requires  to  be  noticed  that  in  the 
month  of  April  the  missionaries  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  a  monthly  magazine  in  English,  to  which  Dr. 
•  The Friend    Marslunau  gave  the  title  of  the  "Friend  of 
of  India."  India,"   a   name   which   has  been    identified 

throughout  India  with  Serampore  for  the  last  forty  years. 
It  was  intended  to  include  original  essays  on  questions 
connected  with  the  progress  of  improvement  in  India, 
a  repository  of  the  reports  of  the  various  societies  which 
were  springing  up  in  India  under  the  genial  influence 
of  Lord  Hastings,  and  notices  of  the  proceedings  of  Bible, 
missionary,  and  educational  societies  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Both  the  "  Friend  "  and  the  "  Durpun  **  were 
commenced  while  the  censorship  of  the  press  was  in  full 
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vigour;  but  no  hint  was  given  to  tlie  missionaries  thatfl 
government  desired  to  interfere  with  that  "  hberty  on 
unlicensed  priDliiig"  which  they  enjoyed  in  a  foreign* 
settlement.  I 

Soon  after  the  transmission  of  the  letter  of  the  I5th  ofm 
September  1817i  to  the  society,  repudiating  their  demands,  I 
ihc  junior  missionaries  in   Calcutta  formed  a  ti„cj™iu      ' 
union,  on  the  principle  of  subordination  to  the  ■»'"'''""''•■ 
society,  which  Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues  were  said  to 
have  unwarrantably  relinquished.     The  basis  on  which 
tlie  Serampore  mission  was  founded  was  the  entire  con- 
secration of  the  proceeds  of  all  labour  to  the  cause  of 
missions.     The  principle  of  the  Calcutta  union  was  the  J 
wrrondcr  of  the  right  over  its  income  to  the  society,  i'orW 
missionary  objects.     In  the  letter  which  the  junior  bre-1 
ihren  wrote  to  the  missionaries  at  Serampore  at  this  time, 
they  said,  "the  greatest  bulwark  of  the  society  would 
have  been  your  own  indissoluble  union  with  them,  and 
the  best  and  most  permanent  source  of  replenishment  ofjj 
their  funds  your  identifying  the  proceeds  of  your  owal 
hibour  with  their  funds."    Tliis  principle  was  more  dis-1 
.tinctly  explained  in  a  document  drawn  tip  by  them  in  I 
the  following  year :    *'  The  principles  of  the  mission  had  I 
always  appeared  to  them  to  be  that,  on  the  one  hand,  alll 
ihc  moneys  acquired  by  the  missionary  brethren  in  thefl 
ter\*ice  of  the  society,  and  especially  all  permanent  pro*l 
iiertv,  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  society, 
and  as  subject  to  the  final  control  of  the  committee  in 
England;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  society  should 
supply  the  wants  of  the  missionaries  during  their  lifetime, 
and  make  a  provision  for  their  widows  and  orphans." 
But  this  was  not  the  principle  of  the  mission  when  Dr. 
Carey  embarked  in  it  in  1793,  and  his  two  colleagues  inJ 
1790 ;  it  was,  that  they  should  receive  support  from  the! 
society  only  till  they  were  able  to  support  themselves. 
Hence  the  Serampore  missionaries  relinquished  all  aid 
England  as  soon  as  they  had  acquired  independent 
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means  of  subsistence,  while  the  missionaries  in  Calcutta 
continued  to  draw  their  salaries,  to  the  extent  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year,  long  afler  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  independent  income.     Neither  was  it  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  or  practice  of  missions*  at  the  early 
period  when  the  Serampore  mission  was  established,  that 
all  moneys  acquired  by  the  missionaries  should  belong  to 
the  society.     The  missionaries  in  Calcutta  had  a  peifect 
right  to  make  over  their  funds  to  tlie  society,  and  after 
that  surrender  the  society  had  the  same  right  to  them 
which  Charles   the  First  had   to   ^*my   brother  Neal's 
money, — because  he  oftcred  it."    Mr.  Pearce,  after  a  short 
residence  at  Serampore,  was  invited  to  join  the  mission- 
aries, as  the  result  of  their  own  choice,  and  not  as  the 
nominee  of  the  society.    But  he  considered  himself  bound 
to  the  society  under  whose  auspices  he  had  come  out  to 
India,  and  he  deferred  to  accept  the  offer  till  he  could 
communicate  with  the  committee.      Before  their  reply 
had  reached  him,  however,  he  removed  to  Calcutta,  and 
joined  the  junior  brethren.     That  union  was  soon  after 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Mr.  Adam,  who  had 
recently  arrived  as  a  missionary  in  India.     On  quitting, 
Serampore,  where  he  was  a  temporary  resident,  he  ad- 
dressed a  valedictory  letter  to  the  missionaries,  containing 
severe   reflections   on  Dr.   Marshman.     Dr.   Carey  and 
Mr.  Ward  united  in  replying  to  it,  and  stated  that  they 
had  now  lived  in  the  same  family  with  Dr.  Marshman  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  had  seen  him  in  all  the  varied 
and  trying  events  of  this  long  period,  and  could  not  but 
feel   disgust  at  the  wanton  and  unjust  attack  on  that 
which  to  him,  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  most  active  and 
honourable  career,  must  be  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself 
— his  unblemished  character.    They  pronounced  these  as- 
])ersions  to  be  unfounded  and  calumnious,  and  stated  that 
they  were  more  likely  to  know  Dr.  Marshman*s  character 
than  Mr.  Adam,  by  all  the  difference  eicisting  between 
a  most  intimate  union  of  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the 
distant  observation  of  a  few  weeks.    The  letter  concluded 
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yi'nh  tliesc  expressions  :  "  It  is  our  earnest  wish  tliat,  after 
you  have  lived  as  long  as  Dr.  Marshman  in  India,  you 
may  find  your  ciiaracter  as  unspotted  as  his,  tliat  your 
labours  liave  been  as  incessant  and  successful  as  his,  that 
your  disinterestedness  may  prove  to  have  been  as  great 
ss  bis,  who  has  from  heavy  labour  devoted  what  might 
have  been  a  large  fortune  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  that 
in  your  advanced  years  you  may  have  the  same  blessed 
prospect  of  glory  and  immortality  as  are  enjoyed,   we 
doubt  not,  by  our  beloved  brother."     Towards  the  close   ] 
€>f  the  year,  the  missionaries  in  Calcutta  retired  from  the   I 
church  over  which  Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues  presided, 
andfbrmedaseparatechurch  and  congregation.  Those  who 
are  aa|uainted  with  the  economy  of  dissenting  churches 
will  understand  the  lamentable  result  which  springs  from    i 
such    events.     They  likewise  formed   an  establishment  I 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Serampore,  opened  boarding- 
tchools  for  children  of  both  sexes,  and  set  up  a  press  and   I 
i^c  foundry.     The  establishment  of  another  mission-  i 
try  institution  in  the  sphere  of  labour  so  long  occupied 
Iby  the  Serampore  missionaries,  on  the  ground  of  their   i 
delinquency,  and  on   the  principle  of  yielding  to  the  i 
.society  that  implicit  allegiance  which  they  were  accused 
of  having  renounced,  could  not  fail  to  complicate  the 
differences  which  had  arisen.     It  was  scarcely  possible  by 
the  most  exemplary  spirit  of  Christian  forbearance  to 
avoid  tJie  friction  inseparable  from  such  proximity.     It  if 
not  questioned  that,  apart  from  personal  feelings  of  dislike, 
the  junior  brethren  were  actuated  by  motives  which  they  | 
held  to  be  sacred  and  evangelical,  but  this  did  not  serve 
to  mitigate  the  miscliief,  but  tended  in  some  measure  to  i 
aggravate  it,  by  giving  this  opposition  the  strength  of'l 
conscientious  motives.     From  some  of  the  other  mission-  f 
ariea  of  the  society,  Dr.  Carey  and  his  associates  were  I 
visited  witli  the  severest  anathemas,  and  they  were  ad- 
vised b)'  one  of  them  to  appoint  a  day  of  liumiliation  fori 
"  r  transgressions. 
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The  state  of  isolation  in  which  Dr.  Carey  and  Iiis  col- 
leagues now  found  themselves  placed,  owing  to  their 
ser:iiiipor«  Col-  differenccs  with  the  society  at  home,  which  had 
i*i:«.  deprived  them  of  the  sympathies  of  their  mis- 

sionary brethren  in  India,  did  not  produce  any  relaxation 
of  labour.  For  several  years  they  had  been  desirous  of 
establishing  an  institution  in  which  a  higher  and  more  com- 
])letc  education  should  be  given  to  native  students,  more 
especially  to  those  of  Christian  parentage,  and  in  which 
native  preachers  and  schoolmasters,  whose  defects  had  long 
been  severely  felt,  should  be  efficiently  trained  up.  They 
now  determined  to  concentrate  their  exertions  on  the 
formation  of  a  college  which  should  supply  these  wantSi 
and  consolidate  their  plans  for  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  country.  The  times  appeared  favour- 
able for  such  an  attempt.  The  effect  of  Lord  Hastings's 
liberal  views  was  felt  through  every  vein  of  society,  and 
associations  for  the  improvement  of  the  natives  were 
springing  up  in  every  direction,  and  were  supported  in  a 
spirit  of  unexampled  liberality.  On  the  15th  of  July, 
therefore,  they  issued  the  prospectus  of  a  "  College  for 
the  instruction  of  Asiatic,  Christian,  and  other  youth, 
in  Eastern  litemture  and  European  science."  It  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Marshman,  in  his  peculiar  and  argu- 
mentative style,  and  announced  in  unequivocal  terms  that 
the  institution  was  intended  to  be  the  handmaid  of  evan- 
gelisation. It  opened  with  the  remark,  that  a  more 
important  object  could  scarcely  engage  the  attention  than 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  India,  and  that  it  must 
be  effected  by  publishing  the  Gospel  in  its  native  excel- 
lence, and  comparing  it  with  the  system  which  then  held 
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pi>sses5ton  of  the  nutive  mind.  Those  who  were  to  be 
employed  in  propagating  it  should  be  famihar  with  the 
doctrines  which  were  then  held  sacred  in  the  country,  and 
this  coidd  not  be  alUiined  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
language,  the  Sanscrit,  in  which  they  were  enshrined. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  a  college,  in  which  the  native 
Christian  teacher  might  obtain  full  instruction  in  the  doc- 
lliucs  he  was  to  combat,  and  the  doctrines  he  was  to 
leach,  and  acquire  a  complete  knowledge  both  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  those  philosophical  and  mytho- 
logical dogmas  which  formed  the  soul  of"  the  Buddhist  and 
Hiudoo  systems.  While  the  native  preacher  remained 
ignorant  of  the  principles  on  which  the  learned  heatlien 
built  their  arguments,  his  position  as  a  public  teacher  was 
ncce^isarily  disadvantageous.  If,  it  was  remarked,  the 
apostle  I'aul  Iiad  been  as  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks,  as  both  European  and  native  teachers,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  of  the  Hindoo  system  of  philosophy  and 
teligion.he  could  not  have  urged  their  own  writings  against 
Chem.  or  so  efficiently  fulfilled  his  mission.  The  oriental 
cnidition  of  a  few  European  missionaries  did  not  super- 
■«de  the  necessity  of  giving  the  same  advantage  to  the 
body  of  native  teachers.  A  pundit,  foiled  by  a  European 
disputant,  who  happened  to  be  versed  in  the  learning  of 
the  east,  ascribed  liis  discomfiture,  not  to  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  the  national  superiority  of 
hi*  opponent.  He  bowed  to  the  genius  of  the  nation 
which  had  established  its  dominion  on  the  ruin  of  Hindoo 
^d  Mahomcdan  dynasties.  "  If  ever,"  said  the  prospec- 
tus. *'the  Gospel  stands  in  India,  it  must  be  by  native 
opposed  to  native  in  demonstrating  its  excellence  above 
^U  other  systems." 

In  pursuance  of  these  views,  it  was  proposed  to  impart 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  to  the  students,  that 
ih^  might  be  enabled  to  understand  the  tenets  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  prevailing  system.  On  the  same  principle 
iction    was  to  be   given    in    Arabic,    the    canonical 
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language  of  Mahomedanism.  The  students  were  likewise 
to  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  European  science  and  know- 
ledge, through  the  medium  of  epitomes  published  in  their 
own  language,  and  explained  in  lectures.  But  the  English 
language  was  by  no  means  to  be  excluded  from  the  circle 
of  study.  "Though  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to 
enlighten  a  country  through  the  medium  of  any  language 
besides  its  own,  it  does  not  follow  that  English  cannot  be 
studied  as  a  learned  language,  to  great  advantage,  by 
youths  of  superior  talent"  It  was  therefore  intended 
that,  after  the  student  had  completed  his  Sanscrit  studies, 
a  select  number  should  be  enabled  to  acquire  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  "to  enable  them  to 
dive  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  European  science,  and 
enrich  their  own  language  with  its  choicest  treasures." 
The  college  was  likewise  to  include  the  formation  of  a 
normal  school,  and  educate  teachers  in  the  science  of 
instruction,  and  qualify  them  for  organising  and  managing 
schools.  It  was  likewise  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  in- 
stitution  to  prepare  a  series  of  treatises  in  the  vernacular 
tongues,  to  form  the  material  of  education  in  the  schools. 
But  it  was  to  be  considered  pre-eminently  a  divinity  school, 
where  Christian  youths,  of  personal  piety  and  aptitude  for 
the  work  of  an  evangelist,  should  go  through  a  complete 
course  of  instruction  in  Christian  theology.  The  institu- 
tion was  to  be  open  to  native  youths  from  all  parts  of 
India,  without  distinction  of  caste  or  creed.  Every  native 
who  supported  himself,  or  was  supported  by  bene&ctors, 
was  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  college. 
Christian  youths  of  Asiatic  parentage,  of  every  denomina- 
tion, were  to  be  admitted  into  it,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  instruction  should  be  divested  of  everything  of  a 
sectarian  character.  A  library  was  to  be  formed,  to  include, 
in  addition  to  works  of  classical  and  European  literature, 
every  manuscript  of  any  value,  Sanscrit  or  vernacular, 
which  could  be  obtained  in  the  country.  A  philosophical 
apparatus  was  also  to  be  provided,  and  an  edifice  erected 
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it  Serainpore  suited  to  the  objects  of  the  institution.  Tlie 
jovemmeiit  of  the  college  was  to  be  vested  in  the  governor 
of  Serampore  for  the  time  being,  and  the  three  senior 
missionaries.  The  expense  of  the  establishment  was  cal- 
culatfid  at  l!)00rs.  a  month,  which  was  considered  sufficient 
to  provide  for  two  European  professors  at  250  rupees,  and 
t  classical  English  tutor  at  SOO  rupees,  a  month.  Tlie 
pundits  and  native  teachers  were  estimated  at  4<50  rupees, 
and  the  expense  of  150  students  at  750  rupees  a  month, 
and  60  rupees  were  allotted  for  prizes  monthly.  The 
Doisnionaries  stated  that  it  was  highly  desirable  that  an 
institution,  intended  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity 
■nd  the  interests  of  literature  in  India,  should  receive  a 
diaracter  of  stability  ;  and  they  were  desirous  of  raising  a 
wm  whicii,  after  providing  for  the  expenses  of  the  ground, 
(he  building,  and  the  library,  should  form  a  fund  for  the 
permanent  support  of  the  college.  They  offered  to  sub- 
icribe  25O0/.  from  their  own  resources,  and  asked  the 
public  tu  make  such  additions  to  it  as  to  place  the  institu- 
lioa  on  a  solid  basis,  and  leave  only  a  moderate  supplement 
lobe  provided  by  annual  subscriptions.  Dr.  Marshman 
bad  always  entertained  a  strong  objection  to  the  complete 
ndowment  of  any  institution,  on  the  ground  that  it  could 
not,  in  that  case,  be  prevented  from  going  to  sleep.  He 
*M  anxious  to  secure  just  so  much  independence  as  might 
ieure  stability,  without  impairing  the  necessity  of  a  salu- 
tary reliance  on  the  svipport  and  confidence  of  the  public- 
It  may  appear  singular,  at  the  present  day,  that  the  col- 
lege at  Serampore,  fotmded  by  men  who  had  been  twenty 
jears  in  India,  and  were  intimately  acquainted  o,,^^,^^^ 
with  its  wants,  should  have  been  so  strongly  '"«'"•"""'«"■ 
inpitssed  with  an  oriental  character,  and  that  the  study 
of  English  literature  should  have  been  postponed  to  that 
rf  Swiscrit.  But  it  was  their  full  conviction  that  the 
evugelisation  of  the  country  must  be  accomplished 
through  tlie  vernacular  tongues.  The  cultivation  of 
.  brought  prominently  forwaid,  not    merely 
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because  it  was  the  depository  of  those  doctrines  which 
Christianity  was  to  subvert,  but  also  because  it  was  the 
parent  of  oriental  philology,  and  the  standard  of  literary 
purity  and  excellence.      They  were    anxious    that,   in 
striving  for  the  ascendency  of   evangelical    truth,   the 
Christian  teacher  should  possess  the  same  popular  advan- 
tages of  literary  influence  which  were  then  enjoyed  by  the 
brahmins  and  pundits.     They  desired  to  bring  the  weight 
of  oriental   attainments  into   the  scale  of  Christianity; 
and  they  went  so  far  as  to  contemplate  the  probability  dt 
a  period  when  Bacon,  and  Locke,  and  the  most  eminent 
English  divines,  should  appear  in  a  Sanscrit  dress,  and 
supersede  the  Dursuns  and  the  Poorans.     They  dwelt  on 
the  fact,  that  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  its  advocates 
met  the  Pagan  philosophers  on  their  own  vantage  ground, 
and  combated  them  with  their  own  weapons ;  and  they 
hoped  to  facilitate  the  propagation  of  Christian  truth  in 
India  by  adopting  a  similar  system.     The  idea  that  Eng- 
lish might  become  the  language  of  Christian  civilisation 
in  India  had  as  yet  no  practical  exemplification.     Hitherto 
it  had  been  studied  only  because  it  opened  the  path  to 
lucrative   employment   under  the    British   Government, 
like  Persian  under  the  Mahomedans.     It  was  generally 
believed,  at  the  time,  that  the  students  of  the  Hindoo 
college  would  not  be  induced  to  remain  a  sufficient  time 
to  mature  their  education,  but  would  be  withdrawn  when 
they  were  sufficiently  qualified  for  clerkships.    Experience 
has  corrected  these  views.    Hundreds  of  youths  have  been 
allowed  by  their  parents  to  remain  in  that  institution  long 
enough  to  acquire  a  perfect  mastery  of  our  language,  and 
to  become  as  familiar  with  its  classical   authors   as  the 
graduates  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.     This  enlightened 
education  has  carried  them  ahead  of  their  national  creed, 
and  the  influence  of  Hindooism  has  been  supplanted  by 
the  influence  of  English  literature  and  European  science. 
The  hold  of  the  Hindoo  system  on  the  upper  classes  in 
native  society  has  been  weakened,  not  by  the  process  of 
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argumentation,  but  by  the  contempt  which  necessarily  re- 
sults from  the  introduction  of  higher  and  nobler  ideas. 
This  effect  of  a  complete  English  education  was  not  known, 
and  could  not  have  been  anticipated  at  that  period.  If  it 
had  been  foreseen,  the  missionaries  would  doubtless  have 
modified  their  plans,  as  they  did  at  a  subsequent  period, 
md  given  greater  prominence  to  the  cultivation  of  Eng- 
lish. 

The  prospectus  of  the  college  was  submitted  to  the  Go- 
i^emor  of  Serampore,  who  gave  his  cordial  sanction  to  the 
establishment  of  the  institution,  and  accepted  opinion  or  Lord 
the  first  place  in  the  committee  of  governors.  ""&"£&"** 
Lord  Hastings,  having  extinguished  the  Pin- 
daree  confederacv,  had  now  returned  to  Calcutta,  and 
the  plan  of  the  college  was  immediately  sent  to  him.  In 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  it  to  Dr.  Marshman,  he 
expressed  his  approbation  of  it ;  but  regretted  that  it 
seemed  to  announce  **  such  broad  and  unequivocal  pro- 
fessions of  an  intention  to  aim  at  converting  the  native 
students,  as  would,  he  thought,  give  great  alarm  to  any  of 
the  Hindoos  who  might  have  the  document  translated  to 
them."  "  This  step,"  he  remarked,  "  was  so  different 
from  the  wise  and  sagacious  patience  with  which  the  gen- 
tlemen at  Serampore  were  securing  ultimate  success  in 
their  object,  that  he  was  satisfied  they  would  excuse  his 
irawing  their  attention  to  what  they  must  have  over- 
ooked."  To  this  Dr.  Marshman  replied  that  the  college 
embraced  two  distinct  objects.  It  was  intended  primarily 
0  educate  the  children  of  native  Christians,  and  hence 
he  arrangements  for  Christian  instruction  had  been  more 
expressly  set  forth.  It  was  also  intended  to  give  the 
)enefit  of  its  literary  and  scientific  instruction  to  other 
souths,  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan,  but  without  placing  any 
train  on  their  consciences.  Perhaps  they  had  not  suffi- 
;iently  guarded  against  the  misapprehension  that  the  par^ 
icular  course  of  study  laid  down  for  pious  Christian 
rouths  would  be  compulsory  on   the  students  of  other 
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creeds.  This  would  be  more  particularly  explained  in  the 
first  report  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the 
difference  between  the  tuition  given  in  the  government 
and  in  the  missionary  colleges  consists  in  this,  that  in  the 
former  Christianity  is  completely  ignored,  and  the  Bible  is 
systematically  excluded ;  in  the  latter  secular  knowledge 
is  blended  with  Christian  instruction,  and  communicated 
on  Christian  principles,  but  without  any  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  conscience.  A  copy  of  the  college 
plan  was  also  sent  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  only  witness  examined  by  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1813,  on  the  subject  of  Christianity  in  India. 
His  evidence  showed  the  extent  to  which  he  participated 
in  the  alarms  of  tliat  period.  He  apprehended  the  most 
dangerous  consequences,  not  merely  from  the  attempt  to 
introduce  the  Christian  religion  among  the  natives  of 
India,  but  from  the  growth  of  an  impression  that  such  an 
attempt  would  be  made.  But  he  had  recently  visited 
Bengal  and  conversed  with  Lord  Hastings,  and  visited  the 
missionaries  at  Serampore,  and  his  views  had  been  con* 
siderably  modified  under  the  influence  of  that  more  liberal 
policy  which  was  now  in  the  ascendant,  as  the  following 
extracts  from  a  long  and  interesting  letter  to  Dr.  Marsh- 
man  will  show  :  — 

"  I  am  flattered  by  your  letter  of  the  Ist  of  September ;  any 
man  must  be  gratified  by  possessing  so  much  of  the  good  opinion 
of  a  society  like  yours  at  Serampore.  I  should,  however,  ill 
deserve  the  sentiments  you  express,  if  I  were  to  have  any  reserve 
in  my  reply.  I  shall  be  proud  to  become  one  of  the  patrons  of 
your  college,  and  to  add  my  subscription  to  its  support,  if  you 
think  me  worthy  of  the  honour  after  the  following  explanationa 
Though  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  satisfied,  were  that  only  to  be  considered  in  a 
moral  view,  it  would  be  found  to  have  diffused  more  knowledge 
and  more  happiness  than  any  other  faith  man  ever  entertained, 
yet  I  do  think,  from  the  construction  of  our  empire  in  India, 
referring  both  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  attained,  and 
that  in  which  it  must  (according  to  my  humble  judgment)  \fe 
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preserved)  that  the  English  government  in  this  country  ehouldl 
never,  ctircctty  or  indirectly,  interfere  in  propagating  the  Christian  ' 
itii^on.      The   pioua  missionary  must  be   lefl  unsupported   by 
government,  or  any  of  its  officers,  to  pursue  his  labours;  and  I 
wiil  ndd,  that  I  should  not  only  deem  a  contrary  conduct  a  breach 
of  fiuth  to  those  nations  whom  we  have  conquered  D[iore  by  our 
lolcmn  pledges,  given  in  words  and  nets,  to  respect  their  pre- 
judices nnd  to  muntain  their  religion,  than  by  arms,  but  likely 
to  fail  in  the  object  it  sought  to  accomplish,  and  to  expose  tu  J 
ereotnally  to  more  serious  dangers  than  we  have  ever  yet  known.  I 
....  It  is  the  nature  of  the  knowledge,  and  the  mode  we  pursuq^ 
5n  imparting  it,  that  is  likely  to  make  the  difference  between  itafl 
proving  a  blessing  or  a  curae  to  India,  between  its  supporting  (ft( 
Icut  for  a  long  period)  our  power  in  that  quarter  of  the  globt 
Kcelerating  its  downfall.     Enthuaioam  or  over  zeal  is  quite  com- 
petent  to   effect  the   latter;    while  the  former  requires   for   its 
iceoaipliahment  a  steadiness  of  purpose,  a  clcarnesB  of  head,  and 
a  nbemesa  of  judgment,  that  are  stldom  found  united  with  that 
fatcotness  on  the  object  which  is  alao  quite  essential.     I  wish,  my 
dear  or,  I  could  be  certain  that  your  successoi's  in  the  serious 
ttdt  you  propose  would  have  as  much  experience  as  you  and  your  I 
Wlow-Ubourers  at  Serampore,  —  that  they  would  walk,  not  run  J 
in  tlie  same  path, —  I  would  not  then  have  to  state  one  reserve ; 
Aoulil  be  assured  it  would  be  constdered  as  safer  to  commence  by 
pviog  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  to  a  few  than  a  little  to  many  ; 
lint  efforle  would  be  limited  to  countries  where  the  people  are 
familiar  with  our  government,  and  would  uudenitaod  the  object;g 
tkt  men  in  short  would  be  satisfied  with  laying  the  fouiidatiM 
MODO  of  a  good  edifice,  and  not  hazard  their  own  object  and  i 
diDger  (for  in  all  precipitate  or  immature  attempts  of  this  natur^ 
lliere  te  great  danger)  by  desiring  to  accomplish  in  a  day  what  raui 
fee  the  work  of  a  century." 

In  llic  midst  of  these  engagements,  the  missionaries 
received  two  successive  replies  from  the  society  to  their 
leltcrofSeptemberof  the  preceding  year.  The  oa(Hj«pii« 
fcst  was  from  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  com-  '""""" 
mittee  held  in  June,  and  evidently  written  under  feelingi 
«f  great  alarm.  Tliey  now  perceived  the  mischief  whiclr 
bid  been  done  by  the  hasty  and  imprudent  proceedings 

*  the  sub-committee  at  Oxford,  and  were  appjirently 
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anxious  to  repair  it.     They  alluded  to  the  novelty  and 
embarrassment  of  tlieir  position  afler  Mr.  Fuller's  death, 
but  stated  that  there  were  points  of  importance  on  which 
the  public  had  a  right  to  expect*  and  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  furnish,  a  full  and  explicit  statement.     One  of 
these  referred  to  the  premises,  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  secured.     The  committee  endeavoured  to  ex- 
onerate themselves  from  the  odium  of  having  originated 
the  demand  for  new  trustees,  by  stating  that  it  grew  out 
of  Mr.  Ward's  private  letter,  which  they  had  treated  as  a 
public  one.      But   this  did   not   help  them    out  of  the 
difficulty.      Mr.  Ward  stated  that  it  was  desirable  that 
the  premises  should  never  be  alienated  from  the  society, 
or  become  private  property ;  but  he  also  stated  that  it  was 
the  united  wish  of  his  brethren  that  they  should  be  held 
in  trust  for  the  society  "  by  the  members  of  the  mission 
at  Serampore.'*    The  Oxford  sub-committee  resolved  that 
they  should  be  vested  in  a  majority  of  trustees  of  their 
own  non^niation,  which  practically  took  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  missionaries.     Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues 
had  never  for  a  moment  contemplated  separation  from  the 
society.     They  determined  to  maintain  their  ancient  in- 
dependence,  but  in  the  closest  union  with    that   body. 
The   committee   could    not  comprehend    this   mode  of 
relationship,  which  they  deprecated    as    pregnant  with 
consequences  equally  injurious  to  both  parties,  and  to  the 
cause  of  missions.     They  therefore  begged  their  brethren 
at  Serampore,  with  the  most  affectionate  importunity,  to 
**  pause  and  in  the  most  calm  and  serious  manner,  and  as 
in  the  sight  of  Him  by  whom  actions  are  weighed,  to  give 
the  deepest  consideration  to  the  subject."     With  regard  to 
the  property,   they  stated  it   to  be  the  unanimous  im- 
pression that  the  whole  of  it  belonged  to  the  society,  and 
that  the  Serampore  missionaries  held  it  as  part  of  the 
society,  and  as  trustees  for  the  whole.      At  the  same 
time,  they  observe,  "  every  one  must  be  aware  that  the 
interest  of  the  society  in  it  is  merely  nominal."    This 
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followed  by  the  ungenerous  reflection  — "  We  have 
m  ready  to  fear  at  times,  dear  brethren,  that  too  much 

been  said  in  commendation  of  your  disinterested 
induct  in  devoting  your  all  to  the  cause  of  God.  .  .  . 
rUt  after  having  been  thus  applauded  for  your  generosity 
jU)  resigning  all  claim  to  the  property  in  question,  except 
Its  a  constituent  part  of  the  society,  do  you  actually  inteiui 
]to  resume  your  gift,  and  dispose  of  it  according  to  your 
Dwn  pleasure?"  The  letter  was  not  satisfactory;  it  dis- 
claimed all  idea  of  domination,  but,  in  reality,  it  maintained 
mcli  a  right  of  the  society  not  only  to  the  premises,  hut 
to  all  property,  present  and  prospective,  as  left  the  mis- 
Bonaries  themselves  with  scarcely  any  right  at  all.  The 
qnrit  of  this  claim  pervaded  the  letter,  and  the  drift 
of  it  could  not  be  misunderstood,  notwithstanding  the 
■flectionate  terms  in  which  it  was  clothed.  The  next 
fetter  breathed  the  old  spirit  of  cordiality.  A  general 
meeting  was  held  at  Reading,  on  the  31st  of  August, 
when  a  series  of  resolutions  was  passed  in  reference  to 
these  discussions,  and  sent  to  Serampore  accompanied 
with  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Dyer.  *'  Do  not  imagine, 
beloved  brethren,"  he  remarked,  "  that  any  of  ux  have 
nade  statements  to  your  prejudice.  Whatever  surprise 
or  grief  some  parts  of  your  late  correspondence  have 
excited  in  our  minds,  we  love  you  too  well,  we  esteem 
you  too  highly,  to  he  capable  of  this."  The  committee 
liirtber  stated  that  it  appeared  to  be  the  general  opinion, 
lliat  tiie  missionaries  istill  considered  the  society  as  having 
I  right  of  interference  as  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
premises,  though  ihey  were  to  have  no  voice  in  the 
nomination  of  trustees,  or  in  the  internal  management  of 
them;  but  the  committee  at  home  felt  themselves  relieved 
by  being  exonerated  from  acting  as  trustees  for  property 
St  tlie  distance  of  half  the  globe,  though  they  could  not 
Conceal  their  opinion,  that  the  plan  laid  down  was  not 
Ibe  best  that  could  be  devised,  and  they  suggested  the 
propriety  of  including  in  the  trust,  some  gentlemen  in 
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India  unconnected  with  the  society,  who  could  have  no 
personal  interest  in  the  property.  *'We  mean  not  to 
dictate,  but  to  suggest."  The  letter  was  not  only  frank 
and  manly,  but  affectionate.  The  secretary  stated:— 
"  While  our  brethren  poured  out  their  hearts  in  prayer  for 
you  and  for  us, — silent  tears  around  the  circle  attesting  how 
cordially  all  united  in  their  petitions, —  I  could  not  avoid 
the  fruitless  wish.  Oh  I  that  our  Serampore  brethren  were 
present  now  I  Surely  the  flame  of  holy  love  would  bunt 
forth  with  new  vigour  in  their  bosoms,  and  totally  consume 
every  remnant  of  distrust  and  suspicion,  should  any  such 
be  yet  remaining  there !  "  Dr.  Carey  and  Dr.  Marsh- 
man  —  Mr.  Ward  having  embarked  for  England — now 
began  to  entertain  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  an  im-  S 
mediate  settlement  of  all  differences.  In  writing  to  Mn.  | 
Marshman,  who  was  on  the  river  for  her  health.  Dr. 
Marshman  said :  *'  The  letters  from  the  society  are  in  the 
highest  degree  pleasing;  they  breathe  the  most  cordial 
love  to  us ;  they  have  acknowledged  that  the  premiaei 
were  bought  with  the  proceeds  of  our  labour,  and  that  we 
have  a  right  to  manage  our  own  funds,  and  that  they  have 
neither  right  nor  wish  to  force  any  one  on  us ;  that  we  j 
arc  distinct  from  them,  though  united  in  the  same  pauses  . 
and  have  acted  in  the  most  disinterested  manner." 

But  these  expectations  were  destined  not  to  be  realisedL  '" 
The  prospect  of  the  restoration  of  harmony  and  confidence  ^ 
Private  irttrr      ^^'^  ^^^^   dispcllcd  by  the  arrival  of  a  letter  ; 
t'S^r''r.%!'     from    Mr.   Dyer,   addressed    privately  to  Dr.  \ 
aodhurerir.      Carey,  desiring  him  to  send  home  a  confidentiil  f 

report  on  the  conduct  of  his  colleague  Dr.  Marshmss.  I 
Mr.  Dyer  had  collected  together  all  the  sinister  reports  j' 
which  had  been  assiduously  circulated  through  the  countijl' 
regarding   the   ascendancy    which    Dr.  Marshman  wtf| 
said  to  have  acquired  in  the  counsels  of  Serampore,  hil| 
ambition,  his  fond  attachment  to  his  children,   and  the^ 
extravagance  of  his  establishment ;  and,  at  the  request  0 
the  committee,  desired  Dr.  Carey  to  give   his  private 
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opinion  on  the  validity  of  all  these  charges.  It  was  an 
odious  task  to  impone  on  an  lionourable  mind,  but  Dr. 
Carey  considered  it  his  duty  to  come  forward  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  friend  rather  than  return  the  letter  with 
contempt.  At  the  same  time  lie  said  that  he  deeply  felt 
the  awkwardness  of  the  position  in  which  he  was  thus 
placed,  in  respect  of  the  associate  with  whom  he  had 
•ctcd  in  confidence  for  nineteen  years  witli  as  great  a 
■hire  of  satisfaction  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  a 
ownection  with  imperfect  creatures,  and  whom  he  was 
now  required  to  condemn,  contrary  to  his  own  convic- 
ttons,  or  to  justify  at  the  expense  of  his  accusers.  Mr. 
Dyer  staled  the  suspicion  entertained  by  the  committee 
tfaat  Dr.  Carey  had  signed  the  letter  of  yeptember,  1817. 
without  weighing  or  approving  it,  under  the  iuHuence  of 
his  colleague.  He  replied  that  he  had  weighed  and 
approved  every  expression,  and  he  thought  the  measure 
liey  had  unanimously  adopted  indispensable  to  their 
iquillit^-,  after  the  society  seemed  to  assume  the  right 
to  interfere  in  their  internal  economy.  He  stated  that 
It  never  was  his  intention,  or  that  of  his  brethren,  to 
leparale  from  their  "  beloved  society,"  unless  forced  to 
it  by  measures  they  could  not  approve.  *'  Even  in  this 
[treme  case  our  all  will  be  devoted  to  the  cause  which  it 
IS  been  our  delight  to  serve,  and  the  promotion  of  which 
the  only  object  for  which  the  society  exists."  In  refer- 
icc  to  his  colleague,  he  stated  that  to  Dr.  Marshman 
bad  generally  been  allotted  the  duty  of  drafting  reports 
public  letters,  and  of  drawing  up  plans,  and  be  had 
thus  appeared  to  take  a  more  prominent  part  in  their 
public  proceedings  than  either  of  his  colleagues.  Hence 
be  had  often  borne  the  brunt  of  censure  for  measures  for 
■loch  they  were  all  equally  responsible.  Dr.  Carey  then 
leeded  to  notice  Mr.  Dyer's  inquiries  regarding  Dr. 
liman's  domestic  economy, —  "Did  he  not  indulge 
[{niticent  style  of  living  ?  was  not  his  house 
bly  furnished  ?  did  he  not  keep  several  vehicles 
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the  use  of  his  family  ?  did  he  not  labour  to  aggrandise  it  ? 
did  he  not  intrude  his  children  on  public  notice?"  Dr. 
Carey  replied,  that  Mrs.  Marshman  had  suffered  from 
repeated  attacks  of  *'  liver  complaint/'  which  he  said 
proved  fatal  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  India,  and  had 
been  recommended  by  the  faculty  to  take  exercise ;  and 
a  gig,  resembling  a  Hansom  cab,  and  a  tonjohn,  a  kind  of 
sedan  chair,  open  at  the  top,  had  been  purchased  for  her 
use ;  but  the  expense  of  both  vehicles  did  not  exceed 
thirty-six  pounds  a  year.  Dr.  Marshman  had  the  laigest 
educational  establishment  in  India ;  the  parents  of  the 
children  were  men  of  station,  and  expected  to  be  suitably 
received  and  entertained  when  they  visited  it.  For  a  long 
period  they  had  carried  the  principle  of  economy  to  su(^ 
an  extreme  point,  that  they  had  not  a  decent  room  or 
table  to  offer  to  the  constituents,  and  a  sum  had  therefore 
been  voted  from  the  common  chest  *'  to  provide  for  whit 
appeared  necessary  to  entertain  these  guests  with  decency.' 
Plated  ware  was  unknown  at  that  era  in  India.  The  pay 
of  the  civil  service  had  not  been  retrenched,  and  the  mer- 
chant princes  had  not  gone  into  the  Gazette ;  the  plate 
on  a  gentleman's  table  was  therefore  of  pure  silver ;  and 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  twelve  hundred  pounds'  worth 
brought  to  the  hammer  when  he  retired  to  England,  f 
The  service  for  the  mission  school  consisted  only  of  a  tea*  i 
pot,  milk  bowl,  sugar  basin,  and  a  few  spoons,  all  of  silvcTi  £ 
but  no  silver  forks.  Happily  for  Dr.  Marshman's  repo-  £ 
tation,  the  silversmith's  bill  has  been  preserved,  and  the  - 
whole  sum  amounted  to  9^/.  10^.  8d.  The  sumptuooi  T 
furniture  of  the  rooms  had  cost  less  than  the  plate,  but 
both  together  were  not  equal  to  the  income  of  the  school 
for  a  single  month.  Dr.  Carey  continued  to  remark,—* 
**  Some  one,  we  know  not  who,  told  some  one  else,  wft 
know  not  whom,  that  he  had  been  at  Lord  HastingA; 
table,  but  Dr.  Marshman's  far  exceeded  his.  I  havi^  '*^ 
also  been  at  Lord  Hastings's  table  —  his  private  table,  X 
iTiean  —  and  do  therefore  most  positively  deny  the  asseiv^*^ 
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lion.     1  suspect  the  informant  never  was  at  his  lordsliip' 
table,  or  he  could  not  liave  been  guilty  of  such  niisrcpre-1^ 
seotalions.      Lord  Hastings's  table  costs   more  in  a  dayl 
than   Dr.    Marshmaii's   does    in    ten."      And  then   hej 
remarks,  with  just  indignation, — "Surely  matters  are  not! 
come  to  that    pass   that    Dr.    Marsliman,  or  any  otherJ 
brother,  must  account  to  the  society  for  every  plate  he  ' 
uses,  or  every  loaf  he  eats."      In  reply  to  the  question 
whether  Dr.  Marshman  had  not  an  inclination  to  display 
hw  children  to  advantage,  his  colleague  admitted  that  lie 
was  certainly  chargeable  with  that  foible,  but  it  was  one 
which  most  fond  parents  would  be  disposed  to  extenuate. 
He  closed  his  letter  with  the  remark  that  all  these  ques- 
tions belonged  to  the  internal    economy  of  Serampore, 
with  which  no    one    but   themselves    had  any    right   to 
interfere.      This  letter  of  Mr.   Dyer's  produced  a  most  ■ 
iKsBstrous  eSect.  In  the  public  letter  the  committee  was  re-  J 
presented  by  him  as  dissolved  in  tears  at  the  mistrust  and  ■ 
Btspicion  entertained  of  their  conduct,  and  overflowing 
wHIi  love  to  their  beloved  brethren  at  Serampore.     But 
the  pri\-ate  letter,  written  to  one  of  them  at  the  request  j 
cf  the  same  committee,  three  or  four  months  after,  was  1 
mincntly  calculated,  though  it  might  be  uncharitable  to^ 
siywas  intended,  to  sow  mistrust  among  the  missionaries, 
to  separate  them    from  each  other,  and  to  introduce  a 
tj^item  of  odious  espionage  into  the  bosom  of  their  family. 
Tliey  now  perceived  that  beneath  the  outer  crust  of  official 
goodwiU  there  was  a  current  of  suspicion  and  jealousy, 
btal  to  tlie  hope  of  union.     They  felt  that  no  reliance 
could   be  placed  on  the  most  friendly  professions  of  the^J 
cammittee,  and  the  breach  became  wider  than  ever. 

The  extension  of  education  was  always  uppermost  itll 
ihe  mind  of  Lord  Hastings.     As  soon  as  he  g,,,^,, 
had  broken  the  power  of  the  Pindarrees  and  ■""""' 
mtorcd  some  degree  of  tranquillity  to  the  provinces  i 
ttotral  India,  he  determined  to  introduce  the  influence  c 
iiou  by  the  establishment  of  schools.     Dr.  Mars 
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man  had  compiled  another  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of 
national  education,  which  he  sent  to  Lord  Hastings  in  the 
field.  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  it,  the  Governor- 
General  explained  the  plans  he  had  been  fornoiing  for  the 
improvement  of  the  people  over  whom  our  authority  was 
then  for  the  first  time  extended.  *^  I  have  to  acknowledge 
an  obligation  for  the  small  pamphlet  you  have  sent  me.  It 
is  a  very  useful  publication  towards  exciting  us  to  perform 
what  every  consideration  of  pride  and  duty  claims  from  lu 
in  India.  Let  me,  however,  do  myself  the  justice  to  say, 
that  before  the  receipt  of  it,  I  had  meditated  writing  to 
beg  that  you  would  try  whether  practical  shape  could  be 
given  to  a  project  which  was  floating  in  my  mind.  The 
system  of  rapine  which  has  been  the  scourge  of  central 
India  for  a  long  series  of  years,  has  nearly  destroyed  every 
vestige  of  information  or  principle  throughout  these  vast 
tracts.  Towards  restoring  just  moral  notions  to  those 
communities,  the  first  step  must  be  to  disseminate  instruc- 
tion. Now,  would  it  be  possible  to  engage  eight  or  ten 
detachments  of  boys,  who  have  been  trained  in  your  schodi^ 
to  proceed  with  a  proper  head  to  each  detachment  in  the 
pay  of  government  to  Rajpootana  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing your  mode  of  tuition  ?  Were  the  method  once 
established  in  those  countries,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  carried  on  by  the  village  schools.  One  might 
then  cause  to  be  distributed  a  few  thousand  of  that  printed 
compilation  of  fables  and  apologues  which  Lady  Hastings 
prepared  for  her  school  at  Barrackpore.  The  novelty 
would  secure  the  perusal  of  the  book, —  a  perusal|  I  mean, 
by  those  who  have  learned  to  read,  —  and  the  articles 
contained  in  it  are  so  much  in  the  fashion  of  stories  that 
they  would  be  likely  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
make  an  impression.  Do  not  take  the  trouble  of  writingt 
as  I  am  about  to  embark  for  Calcutta.  But  have  the 
goodness  to  turn  it  over  in  your  thoughts,  against  the 
time  when  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.**  On 
his  return  to  the  presidency  he  repeatedly  discussed  the 
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with  the  missionaries,  and  in  iiis  private  journal 
Tticords  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  the  accomplishment  of 
Jhis  wishes,  Mr.  Jabez  Carey,  whom  he  Iiad  encouraged 
i|Io  proceetl  to  Amboyna  five  years  before,  had  relin- 
iqui^ed  his  post  as  superintendent  of  schools  soon  afler 

Eestoration  of  the  island  to  the  Dutch  authorities, 
returned  to  India.  He  was  now  recommended  to 
Hastings  as  a  suitable  agent  for  carrying  out  liis 
benevolent  plans  in  Rajpootana,  and  accepted.  He  at- 
tended the  Benevolent  Institution  in  Calcutta  to  study 
the  Lancasterian  system  of  tuition,  and  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  proceeded  to  Agmere,  where  he  passed  many 
jrears  in  the  superintendence  of  schools  among  that  wild 
nd  distracted  population.  Lord  Hastings  appropriated 
SOOl.  to  lliis  experiment,  not  from  the  parliamentary  grant, 
vhich  was  still  devoted  to  Hindoo  and  Maliomedan  lite- 
nturc,  but  from  funds  placed  at  his  disposal,  on  the 
principle  of  feudality,  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude. 

Lord  Hastings's  liberality  was  not  limited  to  matters  of 
ethication.     He  brought   with    him  from  England  very 
■listened  views  on  the  subject  of  the  press,  Lc..dD«.ini. 
rilich  were  greatly  in  advance  of  the  principles  iJ^wp^'IU™' 

in  v<^ue  at  the  India  House,  and  among  ■■"" 

be  leading  functionaries  of  government  in  India.     It  has 

already  stated,  that  in  the  year  1799  Lord  Wellesley, 

iflile  engaged  in  the  struggle  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  esta- 

ifi^cd  a  rigid  censorship  of  the  press,  which  had  given 

1  much  annoyance  by  the  freedom  of  its  remarks  and 

^sclosures  at  a  period  of  political  difficulty.     Every 

Qlcr  was  required  to  affix  his  name  to  each  number  of 

ler  and  submit  a  copy  of  it,  before  its  publication, 

ispeclion  of  the  government  secretary,  under  the 

r  a  compulsory  return  to  England.     The  censor 

pen  across  any  article  which  appeared  to  him 

prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  government  or 

id  it  was  not  tnmsual  for  a  journal  to  appear 

more  columns  of  asterisks.     Lord  Hastings 
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having,  as  he  supposed,  established  our  dominion  in  India 
on  a  more  solid  foundation,  by  breaking  up  the  Mahratta 
power  and  the  Pindarree  confederacy,  resolved  to  break  the 
fetters  of  the  press.  On  the  19th  of  August  he  abolished 
the  censorship,  without  recording  any  reasonsl^  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  his  cabinet  At  the  same 
time  he  established  certain  r^ilations  for  the  guidance 
of  editors.  They  were  forbidden  to  publish  animadver- 
sions on  the  measures  and  proceedings  of  the  India  autho- 
rities in  England,  or  disquisitions  on  political  transactions 
of  the  local  administration,  or  offensive  remarks  leveUed  at 
the  public  conduct  of  the  members  of  council,  or  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  the  lord  bishop.  They 
were  likewise  forbidden  to  admit  discussions  having  a  ta^ 
dency  to  create  alarms  or  suspicions  among  the  native 
population  of  any  intended  interference  with  their  religious 
opinions  or  observances,  or  to  republish  from  English  or 
other  newspapers  passages  coming  under  any  of  the  abov0 
heads,  as  well  as  private  scandal  and  personal  remarks  oo 
individuals  tending  to  excite  dissension  in  society.  Go*  i 
vemment  was  impowered  to  visit  any  infraction  of  these  (. 
rules  by  a  prosecution  in  the  Supreme  Court,  or  by  can-  > 
celling  the  license  of  the  offender  and  ordering  him  to  j 
return  to  Europe.  These  restrictions  were  so  severe  thit  ^ 
if  literally  enforced  they  must  have  proved  fatal  to  allfree^ 
dom  of  discussion.  But  afler  they  had  been  passed,  tint  L 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  were  known  to  be  ge^ ,_ 
nerally  unwilling  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  thepreflb  i'- 
had  on  one  occasion  refused  to  grant  a  criminal  informi^j^ 
tion.  Lord  Hastings  was,  moreover,  extremely  averse  t0| 
inflict  on  his  administration  the  stigma  of  banishing  SB 
editor.  The  regulations,  therefore,  soon  became  a  deli 
letter,  and  the  press  became  practically  free.  Nine  mon 
after  the  abolition  of  the  censorship,  the  inhabitants  d^ 
Addrets  from  Madras  sent  up  an  address  to  Lord  Hastings  w^ 
*^'**-  congratulate  him  on  the  successful  termination^ 

of  the  Pindarree  and  Mahratta  war.     The  address  ab* 
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Alluded  to  the  libcralion  of  the  press,  and  stated  tbati 
'"  public  oiiinion  was  the  strongest  support  of  just  govern-l 
ment,  and  that  liberty  of  discussion  served  but  to  strengthen  'I 
tlie  hands  of  the  executive.  Such  freedom  of  discussion  I 
was  the  gift  of  a  Hberal  and  enlij^Iitened  mind,  an  invalu-fl 
ible  and  unequivocal  expression  of  those  sentiments « 
ei'inccd  by  the  wliole  tenour  of  your  Lordship*s  adminis- 1 
tration."  To  this  address  Lord  Hastings  replied,  —  "  My  I 
removal  of  restrictions  from  the  press  has  been  mentioned  I 
in  laudatory  language.  I  might  easily  have  adopted  that! 
prucedure  without  any  length  of  cautious  consideration,  1 
from  my  habit  of  regarding  the  freedom  of  publication  as  1 
a  natural  right  of  my  fellow-subjects,  to  be  narrowed  only 
by  siK-cial  and  urgent  cause  assigned.  The  seeing  no 
ct  necessity  lor  those  invidious  shiickles  might  have 
sufficed  to  make  me  break  them.  I  know  myself,  how-  J 
erer,  to  have  been  guided  in  the  step  by  a  positive  and  1 
wdl-wcigbed  policy.  If  our  motives  of  action  are  worthy,  I 
it  must  be  wise  to  render  them  intelligible  throughout  an  I 
empire  our  hold  on  which  is  opinion.  Further,  it  is  salu- 1 
tiry  for  supreme  authority,  even  when  its  intentions  are  ' 

t    pure,    to    look   to  the  control  of  public  scrutiny. 
Vhile    conscious   of  rectitude,    that   authority   can    lose 
nothing  of  its  strength  by  its  exposure  to  general  comment;   ■ 
on  the  contrary,  it  acquires  ineulculable  addition  of  force.  I 
That  government  winch  has  nothing  to  disguise  wields! 
the  most  powerful  instrument  that  can  appertain  to  sove-l 
reign   rule.     It  carries  with  it   the   united  reliance  and! 
cfibl  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  governed."     The  abolition! 
4f  the  censorship,  and  the  promulgation  of  doctrines  sdl 
WiTely  repugnant   to    the  ancient  policy  of  the    Indial 
floime,  created  great  disgust  and   alarm    in    Leadenhalll 
Street.     The  Court  of  Directors  lost  no  time  in  preparing 
[idespatcli  to  the  Governor-General,  in  which  they  stated 
[(btthe  establishment  of  these  regulations  made  it  mani-  - 
Ifcrt  that  he  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  leave  the  presftl 
Lwbout  control,  but  the  new  system  of  control  was  non 
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likely  to  prove  equally  eflScient  with  that  which  it  super- 
seded ;  and  they  entertained  the  decided  conviction  that 
neither  the  government,  nor  the  public,  nor  the  editors, 
would  benefit  from  the  change.  They,  therefore,  posi- 
tively directed  the  government  in  India,  on  the  receipt  of 
their  despatch,  to  revert  to  the  practice  which  had  pre- 
vailed for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  to  reimpose  the  censor- 
ship. The  draft  of  the  despatch  was  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  over  which  Mr.  Canning  then  presided, 
and  he  treated  the  proposal  with  silent  contempt.  The 
draft  was  not  so  much  as  returned  to  the  India  House. 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  a  former  chapter  to  the 
labours  of  Mr.  John  Peter  at  Balasore.  That  town  was 
Miftioo  to  B«D.  o"^  ^^  ^^^  earliest  stations  of  the  in&nt  fiu^toiy 
**''*^  of  the  Company  in  Bengal,  but  was  at  length 

abandoned  on  account  of  its  general  unhealthiness,  and 
the  mortality  among  the  crews  of  the  shipping.  Mr.  Peter^s 
health  failed  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
station.  Dr.  Carey,  and  his  colleagues,  now  determined, 
if  possible,  to  establish  a  mission  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and  applied  for  leave  to  station  Mr.  Sutton,  who  had 
recently  arrived  in  India,  at  Cuttack.  Just  at  this  junc- 
ture, the  wild  tribes  in  the  Orissa  jungles,  occupying  the 
tributary  mehals,  had  revolted  against  the  British  authority. 
The  appearance  of  our  troops,  and  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law,  quelled  the  insurrection ;  but  the  country  was 
still  in  so  unsettled  a  state  as  to  render  it  unadvisable,  at 
the  time,  for  a  missionary  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  there. 
Another  effort  to  establish  a  missionary  station  at  this 
time  was  more  successful.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  the 
common  friend  of  Dr.  Leyden  and  Dr.  Marshman,  had 
returned  to  England  on  the  cession  of  Java  to  the  Dutch, 
and  was  soon  after  nominated  to  the  residency  of  Bencoolen. 
He  visited  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  at  Liverpool, 
when  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hope,  an  eminent 
merchant  and  banker  of  the  town,  a  man  of  enlarged  mind, 
and  benevolent  views,  and  subsequently  one  of  ^e  firmest 
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and  most  attached  friends  of  tlie  Serampore  mission- 
sties.  "The  first  of  a  long  series  of  letters,  stretching  over 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  which  passed  between  him  and 
Dr.  Marshman,  alludes  in  the  following  terms  to  liis  inter- 
\icvi  with  Sir  Stamford,  — "  You  have  doubtless  ere  this 
heard  of  his  safe  arrival  at  Bencoolen.  I  strongly  recom- 
oiend  yon,  and  your  colleagues,  to  avail  yourselves  of  his 
influence.  Trom  a  personal  acquaintance,  thougli  one  of 
short  standing,  with  his  views  on  the  subject  of  missions 
in  gt-neral,  and  of  yours  in  particular,  I  think  I  may  safely 
say  that  you  may  rely  on  his  cordial  co-operation,"  Sir 
Stamford  came  round  to  Bengal  on  his  way  to  Bencoolen, 
and  passed  some  time  at  Serampore,  and  urged  his 
friends  to  establish  a  missionary  station  at  Bencoolen, 
whicli  he  engaged  to  support  to  the  full  extent  of  Ins 
power.  There  was  at  the  time  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Ward's, 
a  youtl)  of  energetic  and  enterprising  spirit,  residing  at  an 
indigo  factory  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  who,  on 
bearing  of  Sir  Stamford's  proposal,  volunteered  to  ac- 
company him.  The  missionaries  at  Serampore  never 
omitted  any  opportunity  of  establishing  a  press,  for  they 
considered  it  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  ; 
missionary  enterprise,  that  "  wherever  a  missionary  goes  ^ 
lie  prints."  A  press  and  types,  and  the  necessary  apparatus  , 
for  printing  the  Scriptures  and  school  books  in  the  Malay  ■ 
language,  were  made  up  with  great  expedition  ;  and  in 
November  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ward  ac- 
companied Sir  Stamford  to  Bencoolen,  where  he  continued 
to  labour  in  the  cause  of  improvement  till  the  British 
settlements  on  the  island  were  made  over  to  the  Dutch  in 

Mr.  M'ard*3  incessant  labours  had  now  begun  seriously 
to  affect  iiis  health.  It  was  nineteen  years  since  he  had 
landed  in  Bengal,  and  his  mental  and  physical  „,.w.ni-..wt 
exertions  were  greater  than  a  European  con-  £i,^*I,",'!;igih! 
stitntion  could  sustain  continuously  in  that  tro-  '"*"*'' 
pical  climate.    The  excursion  to  Dacca  and  Chittagong 
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in  the  spring  had  produced  only  temporary  relief,  and 
his  medical  advisers  insisted  on  a  voyage  to  England.  It 
was  with  great  reluctance  that  he  consented  to  quit  his 
colleagues  at  a  time  when  the  embarrassments  of  their 
position  were  beginning  to  thicken.  But  it  was  hoped 
that  the  visit  to  England  would  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  restoring  health  and  healing  the  breach  with  the  society 
by  personal  and  friendly  intercourse.  He  embarked  on 
the  15th  of  December,  Mr.  Marshman  taking  his  place 
in  the  management  of  the  printing-office,  and  the  secular 
department  of  the  mission.  Mr.  Ward  employed  the 
leisure  of  the  voyage  in  reviewing  the  questions  upon 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  were  at  issue  with  the  societyi 
and  examining  the  future  prospects  of  the  missionary 
institution  at  Serampore.  The  enjoyment  of  that  un- 
qualified independence  in  the  management  of  their  aflairs, 
which  they  had  exercised  from  the  beginning  of  the  mission, 
appeared  to  him  more  important  the  more  he  considered 
the  subject  On  the  propriety  of  having  resisted  the 
demand  for  trustees,  his  mind  had  never  wavered.  But 
he  regretted  that  no  adequate  provision  had  been  made  to 
perpetuate  the  missionary  establishment  they  had  formed 
afler  their  death.  He  had  always  been  anxious  for  some 
definite  and  final  settlement,  and  in  the  solitude  of  the 
voyage  his  anxiety  on  this  point  became  painfully  intense. 
He  persuaded  himself  that  his  own  character,  and  that  of 
his  colleagues,  would  not  stand  above  suspicion  unless  some 
arrangenient  was  made  to  secure  a  succession  of  faithful, 
God-fearing  men  to  carry  on  their  labours,  on  the  principle 
of  an  entire  consecration  to  the  work.  He  proposed  two 
plans  for  the  consideration  of  his  brethren,  and  urged  the 
adoption  of  one  or  other  of  them  with  so  much  vehemence 
as  to  declare  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  otherwise 
to  return  to  Serampore.  "  As  I  love  my  brethren  and 
love  my  post,  I  have  no  objection  to  die  in  it,  provided  I 
can  thereby  glorify  God.  But  I  cannot  and  will  not  die 
under  the  disgrace  of  leaving  such  an  establishment  in 
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such  circumstances."  He  felt  that  some  explanation  ofthis 
extraordinary-  importunity  on  a  topic  which  had  scarcely 
been  discussed  at  Serarapore,  was  necessary,  and  he 
said  that  if  he  were  asked  wliy  he  Iiad  not  brought  forward 
these  plans  before,  he  must  frankly  reply  tliat  he  had  them 
not ;  he  had  thought  of  them  only  while  he  had  been  on 
board.  During  the  early  part  of  the  voyage,  when  his 
frame  was  invigorated  by  the  novelty  of  leisure,  and  the 
nlllbrity  of  sea  breezes,  he  employed  his  time  in  composing 
"ReSections  on  the  Word  of  God  for  every  day  in  the 
year,  to  be  used  in  family  devotions."  He  applied  to  the 
work  with  his  usual  ardour,  and  wrote  four  hundred  pages 
in  seventy  days.  "  I  found  it  pleasant,"  he  remarked, 
'*  to  have  my  mind  occupied  with  the  great  subjects  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  best  interests  of  man."  But  as  the  voyage 
drew  to  a  close,  the  benefit  he  had  at  first  derived  from  it 
was  neutralised  by  a  return  of  his  old  complaint,  with  the 
addition  of  dropsical  symptoms.  A  diseased  body  acting 
on  the  mind,  created  morbid  feelings  of  anxiety,  and 
ffloomy  forebodings  of  the  disgrace  which  would  cover  his 
memory  unless  some  "  settlement "  was  made  at  Serampore 
which  would  "enable  him  to  die  an  honest  man."  The 
possibility  of  a  separation  from  his  brethren  he  contem- 
plated with  intense  pain  :  *'  There  seems  a  propriety  that 
persons  who  have  engaged  in  such  a  way  as  we  have  done  I 
should  die  at  their  posts."  'I'hen,  in  the  confidence  that  ■ 
b'li  colleagues  would  not  fall  to  accede  to  his  wishes,  he 
dwelt  with  delight  on  the  prospect  of  his  return,  and  pro- 
jecteda"  History  of  Hindoo  Philosophy,"  and  desired  that, 
the  pundits  might  be  set  to  work  to  make  translations  from 
the  works  of  the  diflferent  schools,  to  be  ready  by  the  time  i 
of  his  return. 

Mr.  M'ard  landed  in  England  in  May,  1818,  enfeebled 
rather  tlian  strengthened  by  the  voyage,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  Bristol,  to  his  friend  Dr.  s,„,  „, 
Ryland,  who  was  so  greatly  alarmed  by  his  £*r,"".r 
jaundiced   appearance,   as  to  call   in   medical  *"""'* 
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advice  without  delay.  He  found  that  Dr.  Ryland  still 
retained  all  his  warmth  of  aflection  for  Senunpore,  but 
had  imbibed  strong  prejudices  against  Dr.  Marshman. 
The  influence  of  the  secretaryship  of  the  society  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  junior  associate,  Mr.  Dyer. 
The  society  itself  was  torn  with  factious  dissensions ;  it 
was  divided,  as  Mr.  Ward  learned  from  those  who  were 
behind  the  scenes,  into  five  parties,  consisting  respectivdy 
of  those  who  were  anxious  to  retain  the  seat  of  the  mission 
in  the  country,  and  those  who  were  clamorous  for  trans- 
ferring it  to  London ;  of  the  old  men  clinging  to  the  long 
cherished  associations  of  Serampore,  and  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  committee  who  ''M^V  not  Joseph,"  imd 
corresponded  with  and  supported  the  junior  brethren ;  and 
of  a  neutral  section,  disgusted  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Fuller,  and  despair- 
ing of  any  improvement.  Dr.  Ryland  '*  trembled  for  the 
ark  of  the  mission,  when  it  should  be  transported  to  L(M1- 
don,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  mere  counting-house  men.*" 
With  regard  to  what  was  denominated  the  *'  declaration 
of  independence ''  at  Serampore,  he  thought  that  if  his 
friends  had  taken  that  step  at  the  b^inning,  he  and  every 
one  else  would  have  been  satisfied  of  their  consistency. 
He  appeared  to  forget  that  they  had  acted  in  a  spirit  of 
perfect  independence  since  the  establishment  of  the 
mission,  and  that  it  would  have  been  preposterous  to 
issue  any  such  declaration  before  any  attempt  had  been 
made  to  infringe  it,  though  Mr.  Fuller  had  anticipated  the 
necessity  of  it  after  his  death.  Mr.  Ward's  intercourse 
with  Dr.  Ryland  induced  him  to  urge  on  his  brethren, 
Mr.  wwd't  ^'^^^  increased  earnestness  and  in  more  pressing 
SS&nti~^  language,  the  necessity  of  the  "settlement"  he 
Serampore.  proposcd.  "  Lct  it  clcarly  and  unequivocally 
meet  the  case,  so  as  to  secure  a  constant  succession  of 
three  members  of  the  union  at  Serampore,  so  that  in  case 
of  neglect  to  fill  up  vacancies,  the  society  may  have  that 
right  J  and  that  the  property  may  revert  to  the  society  if 
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(Jte  union  should  be  dissolved.  I  know,  my  dear  brethren, 
that  my  retirement  will  be  no  loss  to  Serampore,  and  I  wilt 
not  therefore  threaten  you  with  this  resolution  ;  but  I  can- 
not, I  dare  not,  return  unless  you  take  the  step  I  have 
suggested.  But  oh,  my  God!  do  thou  prevent  this  rup- 
ture, do  thou  put  into  the  hearts  of  my  brethren  that  holy 
(fisinterestedness  of  feeling  that  shall  make  them,  with  all 
their  hearts,  go  into  the  plan  of  securing  to  Thee  the  result 
of  the  exertion  of  their  lives  ;  that  still  Serampore  may  be 
Thine,  that  from  thence  for  centuries  to  come  the  word 
ofGod  may  go  forth,  and  'run  and  be  glorified.'  Oh,  let 
il  be  a  house  for  God  as  long  as  a  single  wall  shall  he  led 
Aanding,  essentially  contributing  year  by  year  to  the 
grand  result  —  the  conversion  of  India."  This  letter  Mr. 
WanI  showed  to  Dr.  Ryland,  and  it  became  the  subject 
of  remark  in  the  circle  of  the  society.  A  report  was 
industriously  circulated  that  Mr.  Ward's  mind  was  the 
prey  of  remorse  for  the  measures  which  he  and  his  col- 
leagues had  adopted,  and  it  was  stated  in  a  public  docu- 
ment by  the  committee,  that  Mr.  Ward  was  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  mode  in  which  tlie  property  was  then  settled, 
that  unless  it  was  altered  he  had  declared  tliat  he  would 
never  return  to  India,  to  clothe  himself  with  eternal  in- 
6my.  But  his  remarks  had  reference,  not  to  the  question 
of  the  premises,  on  which  he  had  never  wavered,  but  to 
that  of  perpetuating  the  institution  after  their  death. 
This  feet  is  clearly  established  by  a  letter  sent  to  Mr. 
Dyer  a  few  days  after  the  commimication  to  Serampore 
which  he  had  shown  to  Dr.  Ryland.  "  My  own  idea,"  he 
writes,  *'  is,  that  the  premises  must  be  occupied  by  the 
members  of  the  union  at  Serampore,  free  from  the  least 
danger  of  intrusion.  For  a  power  to  exist  fifteen  thousand 
miles  off,  and  liable  to  be  warped  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  distance,  capable  of  disturbing  these  occupants,  is  a 
most  serious  thing,  and  an  object  of  well-founded  dread. 
The  property  must,  therefore,  be  under  the  exclusive 
management  of  the  members  of  this  union,  and  they  must 
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choose  their  own  coadjutors.     As  an  individual,  I  have  n 
objection  to  give  the  society  a  veto." 

Mr.  Ward  having  become  in  some  degree  convalescen 
ventured  to  travel  through  the  country ;  but  as  he  pn 

ceeded  his  feelings  were  deeply  wounded  by  th 
M^SiiMnd  calumnies  which  had  been  for  some  time  dissem 
M«o|«i  acaiiuc  nated  m  every  quarter,  and  which  impugned  nc 

only  the  consistency,  but  the  honesty,  and  ir 
tegrity,  of  the  Serampore  missionaries.  Every  member  c 
the  society  repudiated  the  imputation  of  having  given  then 
currency,  but  still  they  were  to  be  found  at  every  turn 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  Serampore,  Mr.  Ward  stated  tha 
if  matters  had  been  straight  between  Serampore  and  th( 
society,  he  might  with  ease  have  raised  6000/.  for  the 
college,  but  so  sinister  an  impression  had  been  created 
in  England  and  Scotland,  that  contributors  hesitated  to 
give  even  to  the  society.  One  gentleman  at  Birmingham, 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  subscribing  50/.  a-year  to 
the  mission,  refused  to  continue  his  donation  unless  be 
was  assured  that  the  funds  of  the  society  were  not  mixed 
up  with  those  of  the  men  at  Serampore.  On  the  29th  of 
June,  Mr.  Ward  supped  with  Dr.  Stuart  of  Duneame,  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  Serampore  Mission, 
who  informed  him  that  a  friend,  after  perusing  the  Hints 
for  native  schools  and  the  reports,  had  intrusted  him  with 
5001.  for  the  object ;  but  he  was  subsequently  forbidden 
to  send  it  to  Serampore  until  more  satisfactory  information 
could  be  obtained  of  the  mode  in  which  other  funds  had 
been  appropriated.  Dr.  Stuart  likewise  showed  him  a 
letter  he  had  just  received  from  one  of  the  junior  bre- 
thren in  Calcutta,  of  the  bulk  of  a  pamphlet,  filled  with 
the  strongest  invectives  against  Dr.  Marshman.  In  com- 
municating this  information  to  his  friends  at  Serampore, 
Mr.  Ward  remarked,  that  letters  such  as  these,  which  were 
coming  over  in  profusion,  were  enough  to  ruin  the 
brightest  reputation,  and  to  destroy  friendship  where  it  was 
most  firmly  cemented.     Mr.  Ward  immediately  drew  up 


mios. 

a  reply  to  the  Calcutta  letter,  and  effectually  disposed  of 
tlic calumnies;  but  for  one  instance  in  which  tliere  was 
any  opportunity  of  counteracting  the  misrepresentations, 
there  were  ten  cases  in  which  they  remained  without  a 
reply;  and  as  that  which  destroys  character  is  generally 
more  welcome  than  that  wliicli  exalts  il,  these  calumnies 
soon  settled  down  into  permanent  convictions,  and  the 
reputation  winch  it  had  been  the  labour  of  a  life  to  build 
up,  was  thus  blasted  beyond  recovery  in  a  few  months. 
Mr.  Ward  soon  aflerwards  visited  Birmingham,  and  passed 
Kvcral  days  with  Mr.  King,  wlio  had  assisted  at  the  for- 
mation of  the  society,  and  had  acted  for  some  time  as 
tfosurer,  and  obtained  from  him  a  copious  narrative  of  the 
l^rls  in  circulation  against  the  Serampore  missionaries. 
Be  said  they  were  charged  with   having  amassed  colossal 
fcrtuiies  amidst  all  their  professions  of  disinterestedness, 
anJ  that  it  was  believed,  not  in  one  circle,  but  generally 
throughout  the  denomination,  that   they  were  no  longer 
fit  to  be  entrusted  with   public  money.     If  Mr,  Ward 
allempted  to  raise  funds  for  the    college,  he  would   be 
Bet  at  every  step  with  the  most  hnmihating  queries  and 
MUpicions,  even  if  he  did  not  fail  in  his  object  altogether; 
but  if  the  character  of  the  missionaries,  as  honest  admi- 
nistrators of  public  liberality  could  be  established  upon 
tttislaclory  evidence,  he  had  little  doubt  that  the  wants 
tf  the  institution  would   be   fully  supplied.      Mr.  Ward 
iras  astounded  at  the  variety  and  malignity  of  the  reports 
Vhich  crowded   on  him   in   every  direction.      "Under 
fie  nnguish,"  as  he  said,  "  created  by  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  King,"  lie  gave  vent  to  his  wounded  feelings  in  tlie 
'bUowing  strain.     "  If  you  do  not,  my  dear  brethren,  open 
yoar  eyes,  and  rouse  yourselves  to  do  what  is  right  and 
Wwt  LM  easy,  your  end  will  be  shame  and  not  honour, 
hy  resolution  is  unalterably  taken.  I  cannot  die  and  leave 
liings  as  they  are.    Save  me  from  a  separation.     I  do  still 
Drant  to  die  with  you,  and  to  labour  at  your  side  till  I  die. 
QicI    ever    men   place   their    aftiiirs  in  such  a  state   of 
VOL.  n.  0 
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suspicion,  since  the  world  begun,  without  the  shadow  a 
reason,  and  dcHver  up  their  fair  characters  to  be  spit 
upon,  and  themselves  to  be  spoken  of  as  rogues  by  those 
who  seek  occasion  against  them,  as  we  have  done?     Are 
we  not  doing  everything  for  Him  who    Moved  us,  and 
loved  us  to  the  death  ? '     Let  us  do  it  then  in  such  a  way 
that  our  friends  may  rejoice  over  us  and  we  rejoice  with 
them.     Let  us  not  drive  them  to  the  necessity  of  apolo- 
gising for  us,  and  making  the  best  of  our  affairs,  as  though 
we  were  doing  something  in  the  dark,  to  give  birth  to 
future  infamy."     But  Mr.  Ward  was  never  more  mistaken 
than  when  he  supposed  that  any  arrangement  he  or  any 
of  his  colleagues  might  make,  could  silence  these  calum- 
nies.    Of  this  he  was  fully  satisfied,  when  he  found  that 
afler  his  colleagues  had  cordially  acquiesced  in  his  pro- 
posal, and  made  the  settlement  which  he  had  proposed,  to 
his   entire   satisfaction,    they  stood   no   fairer   with  the 
adverse  members  of  their  own  denomination  than  before. 
Calumnies   like   those  which  were   then   in    circulation, 
assumed  so  much  the  appearance  of  virtuous  indignation 
against  great  public  delinquents,  that  it  appeared  a  dere- 
liction of  duty  to  discredit  them.     Few  men  are  found  to 
have  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  admit  that  they  have 
been  mistaken ;  and  it  is  rarely  that  calumnies  die  out, 
except  on  the  death  of  those  who  have  adopted  them. 
Time  is  an  essential  element  in  the  establishment  of  truth, 
and  it  is  the  province  of  posterity  to  correct  the  errors  of 
preceding  generations. 

It  was  much  to  be  regretted  at  this  juncture  that  Dr. 
Ryland  had  allowed  his  mind  to  be  warped  by  prejudices. 

As  the  last  survivor  of  the  founders  of  the  mis- 

Dr.  R  yland'i  pre-       •  •t^ij*^  •!•  m  a.  ^ 

judiriA  apminit     siou  lu  Lugland,  it  was  m  his  power  to  exert  a 
imcrl"'**"*°  *   salutary  influence  on  the  public  mind.     But  bis 

correspondence  with  Dr.  Marshman  bad  gradu- 
ally increased  in  asperity,  and  at  length  drawn  from  Dr. 
Carey  the  remark,  that  his  colleague,  whose  reticence  had 
been  censured  as  much  as  his  conduct,  "would  never  replf 


common 
etter,  lest  it  shot 
^1  into  strange  Iianils."    To  whicli  Dr.  Ryhnd  replied, 
Ihat  "  it  wa^  easier  to  burn  it  than  to  answer  it."     At  tlie 
Bme  time  Or.  Ryland  affirmed  tliat  his  judj^ment  of  Dr. 
Marshman  had  been  formed  entirely  from  the  perusal  of 
his  own  letters  to  Mr.  Ward,  wliich  liad  been  placed  in 
hii  hands,  and  which  gave  htm  an  idea  of  "ambition, 
(gotiam,  and  animosity,  he  !iad   not  seen  before."     Dr. 
Marshman's  opponents  placed  great  reliance  on  this  ad- 
Kne  opinion  of  his  former  tutor,  and,  in  the  fierce  con- 
Iraversy   which   arose   ten  years  afterwards,  brought  it  I 
fcrward  to  crush  him.     Dr.  Marshman's  correspondence 
&t  twenty  ye«rs  with  iiis  friends  in  England,  written  in 
the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  private  friendship,   was 
pUced  at  the  disposal  of  his  adversaries,  but  nothing  could 
be  discovered  in  it  to  tell  against  him  :  but  here  was  the 
testimony  of  a  venerable  minister,  who  had  seen  letters 
filed  with  egotism  and  animosity.     Happily  the  letters 
fere  extant  at  the  time,  with  Dr.  Ityland's  distinctive 
nrii  impressed  on  them  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  Dr. 
AUrehinan  furnished    the  most  complete   vindication  of 
fcown  character  by  at  once  making  them  public,  when 
ihe  hostile  judgment  which    had  been  pronounced   on    i 
Ihem  was  seen  to  be  the  result  of  mere  prejudice.     In  his 
OlfTPSpondence  with    Mr.  Ward  at  this  time,  there  was 
notjiiiig  of  which  an  Englishman  or  a  Christian  would 
bve  cause  to  feel  ashamed.     "  When  I  write  to  anyone 
iAk  at  Iiome,"  he  says,   "  I  am  never  certain  what  use  J 
till  be  made  of  my  letter,  nor  what  construction  wUl  be  J 
put  on  any  [Kirt  of  it.     One  solitary  expression  written  in  1 
Ihe  utmost  simplicity  at  midnight,  between  sleeping  and  I 
■nking,  may  be  spread  through  the  country,  and  made  | 
le  subject  of  animadversions  for  seven  years  to  come."   I 
*I  charge  our  friends  in  Calcutta  never  to  behave  un-   I 
■indly  to  any  who  may  seem  to  express  dislike  of  us,  but 
lifest  towards  them  all  the  utmost  Christian  aflec-  J 
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tion/'     *'  Had  we  not  at  Serampore  insisted  on  our  right 
as  men  and  as  Christians,  we  must  at  this  time  have  beei 
turned  out  of  the  premises  purchased  by  the  labour  o 
our  own  hands,  with  our  wives  and  famihes,  or  have  hac 
insupportable   misery   with    colleagues   who   had   forcec 
themselves  on  us.  •  .  .  You  may  possibly  hear  reflections 
on  me  ;  if  you  think  it  worth  the  while  to  notice  them,  you 
may  say,  that  through  the  blessing  of  God,  my  family  i$ 
enabled  to  devote  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  annually 
to  the  cause  of  missions ;  this,  therefore,  is  sufficient  to 
evince  our  sincerity.     How  little  do  our  own  friends  in 
England  know  me!     Why  do  I  not  take  the  next  three 
or  four  years  of  the  labour  of  my  family,  which  I  can 
honourably  do,  which  would  produce  me  10,000/.?  and 
the   interest   of  this   at   eight   per  cent/* — the  current 
interest  of  the  day  in  India — "  would  keep  me  and  my 
family  for  ever.     I  have  some  little  doubt  whether,  after 
the  unworthy  treatment  I  have  received  from  the  secre- 
taries of  the  society  in  England,  and  from  their  friends 
in  India,  I  shall  continue  on  the  premises  at  all,  while  I 
hope  I  shall  never  forsake  the  union  with  you  and  my 
dear  brother  Carey.     I  shall  at  all  events  purchase  the 
next  house  in  a  few  months.     You  have  indeed  nothing 
to  fear  relative  to  the  cause  of  missions  from  my  feelingSi 
wounded  as  they  have  been  by  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Ryland 
and  Mr.  Dyer.     I  think  a  man  ought  as  much  to  sacrifice 
his  feelings  to  the  cause  of  God,  as  his  pecuniary  interests. 
Are  we  to  desert  or  even  to  slacken  in  the  cause  of  our 
Kedecmer,  because  some  of  His  servants  are  imperfect?** 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Ward's  arrival  in  England,  his  com- 
plaint returned  with  increased  violence,  and  obliged  him 

to  resort  to  the  great  sanatorium  of  diseased 
cJytum'nKng-    ludiaus  at  Cheltenham.     Thouffh  he  derived 

considerable  benefit  from  its  waters,  his  phy- 
sicians enjoined  perfect  repose ;  but  he  could  not  be 
dissuaded  from  availing  himself  of  the  first  symptoms  rf 
returning  health  to  advocate  the  cause  of  improvement 
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in  India.     He  was  daily  engaged,  either  on  the  platfornil 
or  in  the  pulpit,  in  endeavouring  to  rouse  pubUc  attention! 
to  this  object.     He  was  the  first  missionary  who  had  ever  I 
returned  to  England   from  the   East,  and  his  welcome 
Was  enthusiastic    in    every   circle    but    one,    where    he 
encountered  nothing  but  cokl    reserve.       His  animated 
addresses  were  eminently  calculated  to  rivet  the  attention 
of  popular  assemblies,  and  the  novelty  of  his  statements 
gave  a  particular  interest  to  his  appearance  in  public  j  his 
engagements    were    therefore    rapidly    multiplied.       "  I 
have,"  he  writes,  "all  tlie  attention  and  popularity  which i 
I  greedy  man  could  wish,   but    I   sigh  for  home.     One  I 
hsifhour  in  communion  with  my  God  is  far  more  precious  I 
&sn  '  hear,  hear,'  echoed  by  a  thousand  voices  at  a  public  | 
meeting."     During  the  voyage  he  had  drawn  up  an  address  j 
to  the  British  public,  narrating  the  progress  which  had 
b«n  made   at  the    missionary   institution   at  h,,  .^ 
Serampore,  by  the    Rev.  Ur.  Carey,  and  his  ""**' 
brethren  in  unison  with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
the  beginning  of  the  century.     He  described  their^ 
in  the  different  departments  of  preaching,  trans- 
ind  schools.     The  fourth  and  last  plan  which  tliey 
iw  desirous  of  submitting  to  the  public  was  the 
intended    chiefly  for   the    instruction    of  native 
and  pastors  in  secular  and  Christian  knowledge, 
lient  point  of  Mr.  Ward's  argument  in  reference 
institution  was,  that  the  hundred  and  fifly  millions 
lie  in    India   could  never  be  adequately  supplied 
lissionary   labourers  from    Europe.     It    was   upon 
ive  agents  that  the  weight  of  the  work  must  even- 
taaliy  rest,  though  the  assistance  of  European  mission- 
aries would  be  necessary  to    superintend    their    labours 
brmany  years  to  come.     It  was  difiicult  for  a  European  ] 
to  acquire  a  foreign   language  in  such  perfection  as  to  1 
lOitler  him   a  persuasive   preacher.      Tlie   heat   of  the  I 
(fenate  incapacitated  Iiim  for  active  service  in  the  open  I 
^  "'liUe  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  population  required  J 
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perpetual  journeys  among  them.  A  native  preacher 
could  address  his  fellow  countrymen  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree,  or  even  in  the  open  air,  for  several  hours 
consecutively,  without  experiencing  more  fatigue  than 
was  felt  in  similar  labour  in  England.  He  could  find 
such  ready  access  to  their  hearts,  as  well  as  to  their  minds, 
as  no  European  could  expect  to  enjoy ;  he  could  subsist 
on  the  simplest  food,  and  find  a  lodging  in  every  village. 
It  was  to  train  up  natives  for  these  duties  that  Dr.  Carey 
and  his  associates  had  established  this  institution  at 
Serampore,  and  devoted  2500/.  to  it  from  their  own 
funds,  and  it  was  Mr.  Ward's  object  to  raise  such 
further  sums  as  might  be  required  to  complete  the  plan. 
It  was  necessary  that  this  appeal  should  be  accredited  to 
the  public  by  the  committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  but  it  was  not  Avithout  much  importunity  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Ward  and  Dr.  Ryland,  that  they  con- 
sented to  give  it  their  sanction.  The  resolution,  which 
was  signed  by  the  two  secretaries,  ran  thus:  —  "The 
committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  rejoice  to 
witness  the  progress  of  religion  and  learning  in  the 
Eastern  world,  and  as  they  conceive  that  the  collie 
recently  founded  by  their  brethren  at  Serampore  may 
materially  promote  this  desirable  object,  they  beg  leave  to 
recommend  it  to  the  liberal  attention  of  the  Christian 
public."  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Ward  was  informed 
that  the  funds  of  the  society  were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and 
would  be  seriously  affected  by  any  application  to  the 
public  on  behalf  of  the  college;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to 
devote  his  time,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  service  of  the 
society,  and  his  exertions  were  thus  diverted  from  the 
main  object  of  his  visit  to  England,  at  a  time  when  the 
impression  he  created  had  the  charm  of  novelty  and 
freshness. 

Mr.  Ward's  life  in  England  was  one  of  incessant  ac- 
tivity. He  superintended  the  publication  of  another 
edition  of  his  history  of  the  religion,  manners,  and  philo- 
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sophy  of  the  Hindoos.  The  sections  on  the  literatiii 
of  India,  though  entirely  rewritten,  were  still  the  lei 
taluable  portions  of  the  work,  the  chief  merit 
of  which  consisted  in  liis  graphic  description  ^"•••'''^'*'••^■ 
of  the  habits,  mental  and  social,  the  feelings  and  character 
of  the  natives.  The  printers  supplied  him  with  two 
sheets  daily;  and  "thus,"  he  remarks,  "  instead  of  coining 
borne  to  leisure,  I  am  plunged  up  to  the  neck  in  work." 
He  likewise  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  promote 
tlie  establishment  of  female  schools  in  India,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  awaken  public  attention  to  this  im- 
portjint  branch  of  duty.  "  It  is  beginning,"  he  writes, 
"to  become  an  object  of  concern  in  this  country.  I 
started  it  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society ;  a  record  was  made  on  the  subject,  and  when 
Mr.  Allen  returned  from  the  continent,  he  offered  to 
advance  the  sums  necessary  to  make  a  beginning.  1 
rejoice  in  this,  as  one  of  the  results  of  my  visits  to 
England."  Mr.  Ward  also  published  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  British  public,  on  the  atrocities  of  female  immo- 
lation, and  endeavoured  to  organise  an  association  with 
the  distinct  object  of  pressing  its  abolition.  "  I  hope," 
he  writes  to  his  friends  at  Serampore,  "  the  question  of 
these  burnings  will  be  taken  up,  and  that  these  tires 
will  burn  no  longer.  We  must  inundate  England  with 
these  horrid  tales,  till  the  practice  can  be  tolerated  no 
longer."  But  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  extinguishing 
the^c  fires,  which  the  genius  of  Hindooism  had  kindled 
twenty.five  centuries  before ;  and  they  were  to  be  tole- 
rated for  ten  years  to  come.  After  having  deferred  for 
several  months  to  the  wishes  of  the  society,  regardi?ig 
collections  for  the  college,  he  resolved  to  postpone  this 
duty  no  longer.  He  visited  the  various  counties  and 
towns  in  England,  and  proceeded  through  Scotland  and 
Wales,  addressing  large  assemblies,  and  calling  personally 
on  the  wealthy  and  the  benevolent.  He  succeeded  in 
miaing  about  3000/.,  of  which  500/.,  was  contributed  by 
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Mr.  rV'jj-j.'j  of  Cdver>,  >o  well-known  in  the  circle  of 
Ciiri^turi  l.tirature,  w::o  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
labo;:r^  of  ihe  Stinimpvire  missionaries  and  more  especially 
in  the  colleiie-  "I  have  realised,"  writes  Mr-  Ward, 
'*  more  than  SnX»r.  tor  the  college,  of  which  700/.  have 
been   contribute  I  bv  Scotland,   which   is  to  be  devoted 

m 

to  the  Mipport  of  native  preachers  at  the  rate  of  10/.  a  year 
for  cacii.  It  is  not  to  be  funded.  The  sum  raised  in 
England  I  shall  place  in  trust,  the  interest  to  be  annually 
transntirted  to  I;uiia.  to  be  expended  in  training  native 
preachers  and  otiier  Christian  students.  Perhaps  I  shall 
do  the  same  with  the  monev  which  mav  be  raised  in 
America  ;  and  thus  leave  nest  ejrsTs  in  both  countries. 
The  buildimzs  vou  must  raise  vourselves." 

To  return  now  to  Serampore.  The  attention  of  the 
missionaries  was  more  especially  given  during  this  year  to 
Pu-r:.is^  r  AT.i  the  organisation  of  the  college,  though  without 
«t  >.r*rF-.r..      ^^^^^  relaxation  of  their  efforts  in  other  spheres  of 

labour.  In  the  jirevious  year  they  had  made  some  exten- 
sive purchases  of  land  to  the  east  of  the  premises  hence- 
forward doiirnated  "  the  societv's."  and  considerable 
additions  wore  afterwards  made,  till  it  extended  to  more 
than  tive  acres.  This  was  by  tar  the  most  eligible  plot  of 
ground  in  Serampore.  It  lay  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the 
town,  apart  from  the  iunnof  the  population,  and  stretched 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  directly  opposite  the  Govemor- 
General's  park  at  Barrack  pore.  It  was  purchased  after 
the  views  of  the  committee  regarding  the  old  premises 
were  deveK>pod,  and  thus  escaped  the  predicament  of 
being  ])laced  **  in  trust  for  the  society.'*  It  was  long 
debated  whether  it  wouKl  not  be  advisable  to  remove  all 
the  missionary  establishments  to  this  spot,  and  thus  avoid 
all  further  risk  of  molestation.  The  chief  ground  for  re- 
jecting this  proposal  was  the  injury  which  might  be  inflicted 
on  the  society  and  the  cause  of  missions  by  so  open  a  mani- 
festation of  discord.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  appro- 
j)riate  them  to  the  college  buildings,  and  the  ground  plan 
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utl  elevation  of  a  noble  edifice,  for  the  accommodation  of 
imifessoi-s  and  leacliersand  two  hundred  students,  together 
ffilli  the  requisite  puhlic  rooms,  was  prepared  by  the  best 
ircliitcctural  skill  in  the  country. 

In  the  month  of  August  the  missionaries  issued  the 
fitrt  report,  which  was  necessarily  limited  to  a  narrative 
of  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  admis- 
aon  of  students  and  the  regulation  of  the  iwni'w'" 
classes.  It  also  alluded  to  some  modifications  J;^^,""""*"' 
of  their  plan  which  had  appeared  necessary. 
They  were  now  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  providing 
support  for  a  limited  number  of  students  in  the  higher 
daises,  though  not  Christiana,  to  enable  them  to  complete 
their  studies.  This  plan,  which  lias  since  taken  the  form 
of  sclioJarships,  has  been  forced  on  the  directors  of  all  such 
mstilutions  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances.  Some 
Ejection  has  been  urged  to  it  on  the  ground  tliat  it  is 
momalous  to  pay  students  for  receiving  instruction.  But 
India  is  not  the  only  country  where  that  which  is  theoreti- 
cally anomalous  may  yet  be  found  practically  necessary. 
The  peculiar  construction  of  society  in  India  appears  to 
ttqiiire  the  institution  of  scholarsliips  in  all  colleges  :  with- 
out some  provision  of  this  nature,  the  most  promising 
youtlis  would  be  snatched  from  their  studies  just  at  the 
time  when  they  were  beginning  to  benefit  by  them.  In 
Imlia  wealth  is  seldom  associated  with  distinction  of  birth  ; 
tile  noblest  grade  of  brahminhood  is  oiien  found  in  the 
flumblest  cottage.  A  large  proportion  of  the  scholars  in 
tfle  missionary  institutions,  and  oflen  in  those  of  the  state, 
belong  to  families  of  the  highest  social  distinction,  but 
llceped  iu  poverty;  and  they  are  expected  to  provide  for 
liieir  own  support  when  they  reach  the  age  of  about  i 
ween.  It  is  necessary,  tlierefore,  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
ioolleges,  that  they  should  possess  the  means  of  detaining 
Ihe  most  promising  students  until  their  education  has  been  . 
complete.  The  first  enunciation  of  this  principle  is  to  be 
MBfl  in  the  first  report  of  Seramporc  College. 
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To  obviate  the  objection  stated  by  Lord  Hastings  ir 
the  previous  year,  it  was  provided  that  no  native  youth 
should  be  constrained  to  do  any  single  act,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  enjoying  tlie  benefit  of  the  institution,  which  was 
repugnant  to  his  conscientious  feeHngs.  The  report  stated 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  desirable  to  turn  to  account, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  science  then  possessed  by  the 
natives,  and  to  avoid  the  unpopularity  of  an  abrupt  intro- 
duction of  scientific  truths  repugnant  to  their  old  associa- 
tions.  It  was  hoped  gradually  to  correct  and  eventually 
to  weed  out  the  scientific  errors  of  Hindooism.  But  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  this  idea  was  abandoned 
at  an  early  period,  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  ttiat  the 
fabric  of  scientific  truth  must  be  erected  on  a  new  basis, 
without  any  reference  to  the  existing  Hindoo  system. 
The  missionaries  likewise  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  pro- 
cure oriental  manuscripts,  and  copyists  were  dispersed 
through  the  country  to  transcribe  the  manuscripts,  of  any 
value,  in  the  vernacular  languages,  to  which  they  could 
obtain  access.  The  plan  of  publishing  the  Vedas  in  the 
original  was  also  revived,  but  it  was  abandoned  at  the 
entreaty  of  Mr.  Ward,  who,  notwithstanding  the  deep 
interest  he  took  in  Hindoo  philosophy,  protested  against 
"  the  expenditure  of  a  flirthing  on  such  rubbish."  The 
report  slated  that  the  number  of  students  on  the  founda- 
tion in  the  first  year  of  experiment  was  thirty-seven,  of 
whom  nineteen  were  native  Christians,  and  the  remainder 
heathens.  Before  the  report  was  sent  into  circulation 
Dr.  Marshman  used  the  freedom  of  submitting  it  to  the 
])erusal  of  Lord  Hastings.  On  returning  it  he  remarked, 
**  The  perusal  I  have  given  to  your  intended  report  has 
been  unavoidably  hasty.  Indeed,  the  reading  anything 
of  the  kind,  with  a  vicwof  exercising  a  censorial  judgment 
on  it,  is  little  reconcilable  to  my  occupations  or  position- 
But  comprehcnduig  the  just  anxiety  you  feel,  that  nothing 
should  be  published  by  you  which  gives  dissatisfaction  to 
Government,  I   have  interrupted  pressing  avocations  to 
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meet  your  wislies,  as  far  as  was  witliin  my  power.  Two 
pusages  strike  me  as  questionable.  In  ttie  tliird  page 
there  is  a  mention  of  tlie  Hindoo  religious  ceremonies  by 
the  name  of  idolatry.  Is  there  not  a  hazard  that  the  word 
would  be  translated  by  the  term  which  the  Moosulmans 
»p|)ly  to  tlic  worship  of  images,  and  which  is  understood 
to  involve  a  sentiment  of  contemptuous  intolerance?  In 
the  fourteenth  page  may  not  the  reference  to  divine  reve-  i 
lition  (a  description  whicli  would  be  understood  as  apply- 
ing exclusively  to  our  Scriptures)  indicate  such  views 
toward  conversion  as  may  alarm  the  brahmins  and  stimu* 
lite  thcra  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  native  students  at 
the  college  ?  I  say  this  on  the  presumption  that  your  re- 
port will  not  fail  to  be  transiated»  so  that  its  tenor  will  be 
widely  canvassed.  Perhaps  I  may  be  too  scrupulous  in 
these  doubts  ;  yet  it  is  well  to  submit  them  to  your  con- 
sideration. As  to  your  edifice,  I  fear  that  the  unbroken 
DDiformity  of  height  in  so  vast  a  front  may  not  have  a  good 
rfect,"  These  suggestions  were  adopted  by  the  mission- 
iries.  The  expressions  which  appeared  liable  to  miscon- 
Smction  were  qualified,  and  the  plan  of  the  building 
modified,  and  the  present  edifice,  with  its  classical  Ionic 
portico,  considered  one  of  the  noblest  in  India,  substituted 
fiir  the  long  and  unbroken  range  of  buildings  originally 
design  etl. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  ISIJ),  the  head-quarters  of  the  I 
lociety  were  ti-ausferred  to   London,   and  established  in  J 
Fen  Court.     "  London,"  as  Mr.  Ward  wrote  i[„j 
to  his  colleagues,  "had  gained  the  prize."   The  \i^,^, 
country,  influence  in  the  committee  was  weak-  ^'"^"' 
0»d,  and  that  of  tlie  metropolis  became  preponderant,  i 
Tie  leading    member  of  the  new  committee    was  Mr. 
Joseph  Guttridge,  who  had  created  an  independent  for- 
tune by   his   own   exertions,   and    having  retired   from 
httriness,  took  a  prominent   part  in   all  the  benevolent 
movements    of  the    denomination.        He   was    the 
•pcctable  gentleman"  of  Mr.   Fuller's  correspondence,  j 
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>vhosc  great  anxiety  for  many  years  had  been  to  confei 
respectability  on  the  society.  He  had  now  attained  that 
position  in  it  to  which  Mr.  Fuller  had  been  raised  by  the 
natural  ascendancy  of  genius.  He  had  none  of  the  Uberal 
and  comprehensive  views,  and  none  of  the  frankness  and 
generosity  of  Mr.  Fuller;  but  he  possessed  a  clear  and 
vigorous  intellect,  and  that  strength  of  character  which 
always  gives  influence  in  every  connection.  His  mind 
was  essentially  diplomatic.  Like  all  men  of  his  stamp,  he 
loved  power,  perhaps  as  much  for  its  inherent  sweetness 
as  for  the  op])ortunity  it  aiforded  of  doing  good.  No 
other  member  of  the  committee  was  so  well  fitted  to  sub- 
due the  anarchy  which  had  reigned  in  the  society  for  four 
years,  and  to  give  a  definite  policy  and  a  unity  of  action 
to  its  movements ;  and  his  advent  to  power  was  not  with- 
out use.  With  him  were  associated  the  amiable  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Shaw,  a  banker,  and  member  of  Parliament;  the 
highly  cultivated  and  scientific  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregor}',  sub- 
sequently the  biographer  of  Robert  Hall,  and  Mr.  Broad- 
ley  Wilson,  a  man  of  princely  generosity.  There  were 
others  of  inferior  mark,  who  made  up  for  littleness  of  mind 
by  vigour  of  animosity,  and  were  thus  enabled  too  often  to 
sway  the  counsels  of  the  committee.  The  members  of 
the  new  committee  devoted  several  months  to  the  review 
of  the  correspondence  which  had  passed  for  twenty-five 
years  between  Mr.  Fuller  and  his  friends  at  Seram|)ore, 
that  they  might  master,  as  they  said,  the  Serampore 
controversy.  At  the  end  of  1819>  they  embodied  their 
H .  1 »!.«  r     conclusions   in  a  series  of  resolutions,  which 
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the couimiuee.  ^yerc  to  a  ccrtaiu  extent  conciliatory,  and  might 
have  contributed  to  restore  concord  but  for  the  incurable 
mistrust  which  had  been  created  by  Mr.  Dyer's  private 
and  inquisitorial  letter.  They  relinquished  all  intentior 
of  interfering  with  the  management  of  affairs  at  Seram 
pore.  They  proposed  a  consolidation  of  the  trust  deedi 
on  such  terms  as  should  leave  the  premises  in  the  exclu 
sive  possession  of  the  missionaries  at  Serampore.     The] 
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lied  also  for  tlie  power  of  proposing  successors  at  Seram- 
ite,  or  a  veto  on  the  appointment.  Unliappily  for  the 
ospect  of  reconciliation,  they  staled  in  one  ot'tlie  reso- 
lions,  that  if  they  were  to  consent  to  tiic  alienation  of 
c  property  at  Serampore  from  the  socicly,  they  would 
olale  llie  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the  public, 
id  be  guilly  of  a  dereliction  of  duty.  This  resolution 
Kessarily  implied  that  such  an  alienation  had  been 
tjposed  by  the  missionaries  at  Serampore,  and  they 
msidered  it  a  disingenuous  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
;w  committee  to  diim.ij^e  them  in  public  estimation, 
hey  had  repeatedly  and  solemnly  disavowed  any  such 
iah  —  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  personal  intercourse  with  the 
nnmittee,  and  his  two  colleagues  in  writing.  It  appears 
fficiilt  to  account  for  tins  gratuitous  insinuation,  atlcr 
e  secretary  himself  had  stated,  not  many  months  before, 
Dt "  whatever  difficulty  might  have  existed  respecting  the 
emises,  had  been  fully  removed  by  the  perspicuous  and 
lulid  statements  of  Dr.  Carey,  who  had  distinctly  as- 
rted,  wliat  indeed  was  obvious  enough,  that  the  premises 
lut  belong  to  those  for  whom  they  were  held  in  trust." 
r.  Carey  was  indignant  at  what  he  considered  a  wan* 
n  insult,  and  determined  to  renounce  all  connection 
th  the  society,  unless  the  charge  implied  in  the  reso- 
tioa  was  withdrawn.  "  Who  ever,"  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
fluid,  "  a-sked  for  any  such  alienation  ?  I  challenge 
e  society  to  produce  any  document  under  my  signature 
luch  hints  at  such  a  measure.  In  all  this  business  the 
dcty  is  the  aggressor ;  and  you  need  not  wonder  if  this 
igenerous  attack  on  our  honesty  is  repelled  with  asperity." 
ifeply  to  the  formal  resolutions  which  had  now  taken  the 
llccof  Mr.  Fuller's  genial  correspondence  was  returned 
Km  Serampore  in  resolutions  of  equal  formality.  ,^.„,„uo„,„ 
B  Ihe  first  ihe  missionaries  state  that  "  nothing  S"»"h"«- 
l»refully  accorded  with  their  original  intention  and  their 
|iBcnt  wishes  than  for  the  right  of  property  on  these 
8  to  remain  for  ever  vested  in  the  society,  for  the 
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pur|>o$c  of  being  applied  to  the  cause  of  missions  in  India. 
As  they  had  never  swerved  from  their  original  intention,  j 
they  regret   that  the   committee,  by  adding  that  if  they  ^ 
were  to  consent  to  the  alienation  of  them  from  the  society 
they  should  violate  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the 
]niblic,  should  even   distantly  hint   that  any  such  pro- 
posal had  been  made   to  them."       They  stated  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  they  could  legally  make  any  alter- 
ation   in   tlic  orip;inal  deeds,  but  they  would  obtain  the  i 
opinion  of  the  first  counsel  in  India,  and  if  it  were  found 
practicable,  would  cheeifully  associate  certain  members  of  i 
the  committee  with  themselves  in  the  trust ;  but  they  did  j 
not  consider  the  right  of  the  society  to  be  suspended  on  ;; 
such  a  deed.     In  the  third  resolution  it  was  stated  that 
tliey  deemed  the  act  of  the  committee,  in  disclaiming  any 
intention  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  the  premises 
to  be  perfectly  just ;  and  they,  in  like  manner,  disclaim 
any  intention  ever  to  establish  any  right  of  property  in    ■ 
them.    But  on  the  subject  of  independence,  the  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  committee  and  the  missionaries 
was  irreconcilable ;  and  this  was  the  rock  on  which  the 
prospects  of  future  union  were  WTecked.     In  the  fourth 
resolution  they  stated  that  they  could  not  admit  of  any 
interference  of  the  society  in  the  election  of  the  members 
of  their  union.    .    .    .  Between  two  bodies  wnth  indepen- 
dent resources,  mutual  confidence  could  not  be  preserved 
cxce])t  on  the  basis  of  acknowledged  independence.    As 
brethren,  they  oflered  the  most  cordial  co-operation  in 
the  labours  in  which  they  were  both  engaged.     If  this 
ofler  was  refused,  they  should  esteem  it  their  duty  to 
go   on    with  their  work  alone.  —  But  before  this  series 
of  resolutions   reached   England  the  question    had  been 
brought  to  a  definite  issue,  and  the    hope   of  reunion 
extinguished,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the   subsequent 
narrative. 

Tlic  communication  from  Mr.  Ward  to  his  colleagues, 
written  on  the  voyage,  and  within  two  or  three  months 
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of  his  landing  in  England,  created,  as  might  have  beei 
expected,  great   surprise  at  Serampore.      He   had 
(lially  approved  of  all  their  measures  relative  to  compwiannt 
the  premises,  and  the  maintenance  of  their  in-  mo'i'i.TM'br 
dependence,  to  tlie  day  of  his  departure,  neither 
did  he  now  impugn  those  measures.     Tiie  new  request 
which  he  urged  on  them  with  such  painful  importunity, 
Iiad  never  occupied  much  of  their  attention,  and  they  had  ■ 
trusted  to  Providence  for  successors.     They  were  nowl 
called  upon,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  confidence! 
of  the  public,  and  descending  to  the  grave  with  infamy^/ 
to  devise  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  institution 
Serampore  on  the  same  principles.     But  the  "settlement" 
which  he  implored  them  to  make  appeared    to  involvaf 
the  most  formidable  difficulties.     There  was  no  previouta 
example  of  such  an  association  to  assist  their  delibenuS 
tions.     Three  individuals  had  been  brought  together  byl 
an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumstances,  had  ac*l 
quired  independent  incomes,   and  agreed  to  throw  their'l 
funds  into  a  common  stock  for  the  promotion  of  an  object! 
of  great  interest.     Their  union  was  voluntary,  and  might  I 
be  dissolved  at  any  time,  but  it  had  hitherto  been  main-  ' 
lained  inviolate  by  the  paramount  convictions  of  Christian 
duty.      It  was  easy  to  provide  that  the  property  already 
appropriated  to  the  missionary  cause  should  not  be  alien- 
ated, but  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  devise  any  plan  of 
perpetuating  such  an  association.     They  were  required  to 
find  in  succession  three  men  of  Christian  zeal,  capable  of 
creating  independent  resources,  and,  in  a  country  where 
every   man    husbanded  his   income  with  a  view   to  the 
future  enjoyment  of  it  in  England,  disposed  to  consecrate 
nine-tenths  of  it  to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and 
reserve  only  a  tenth  ibr  their  families.     They  were  called  i 
to  give  a  guarantee  to  the  Christian  public  that  such  meiif , 
and  such  men   only,  would  be  placed  in  charge  of  thel 
institution  at  Serampore  after  they  were  in  their  gravesil 
It  was  not  without  reason  tliat  they  exclaimed,  on  hearing! 
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what  was  expected  of  them  in  England.  **  There  is  no  king, 
lord»  nor  ruler  that  asketh  such  things  at  any  magician, 
or  astrologer,  or  Chaldean."     But  they  resolved  to  make 
an  eflTort  to  meet  the  impassioned  wishes  of  their  colleague, 
and  af\er   long  and  anxious   deliberation  constructed  a 
deed,  which   in  the  first  place  provided  for  the  entire 
independence  of  the  Serampore  mission,  and  every  member 
who   might   be   hereaf\er  admitted  into  it  was   to  bind 
himself  to  maintain  that  independence  inviolate.     At  the 
same  time,  the  union  with  the  society  was  to  be  equally 
inviolate,  on  the  basis  of  independence.     The  Serampore 
mission  was  to  consist  of  not  less  than  three  members,  all 
contributors,  and  if  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  the 
survivors  omitted  to  elect  a  successor  of  their  own  accord 
within  a  given  time,  the  society  should  nominate  three, 
of  whom    they  were   bound   to  elect  one.     If  he  was 
unable  to  contribute  to  the  common  fund,  the  society 
was  to  supply  a  sum  equal  to  a  fourth  the  income  of  the 
union,  of  wiiich  their  nominee  should  receive  a  tenth.    If' 
tiic  union  was  reduced  to  one  member,  and  he  omitted 
for  a  certain  period  to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  the  associatioa 
was  to  be  considered   at  an  end.     Agents  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  society,  and  the  whole  of  the  property 
was  to  be  vested  in  trustees,  and  applied  to  the  support  ^ 
of  the  mission,  after  a  suitable  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  widows  and  orphans.     Such  were  the  salient  points 
of  this  document,  which  was  not  satisfactory  even  to  those 
who  had  been  constrained  to  draw  it  up.     The  arrange- 
ments were  too  complicated,  and  the  character  of  these  • 
articles  was   more   secular   than  religious,  though   it  is , 
difficult  to  see  how  this  could  have  been  avoided.    The  di»-  _ 
cussions  which  had  arisen  in  England  had  reference  only  * 
to  a  question  of  pounds   shillings  and  pence,  and  tbt^ 
document  which  was  intended  to  remove  public  distrust^ 
necessarily   assumed    a   pecuniary   complexion.       ThesH 
articles  of  union   exhibited  rather  an  earnest  desire  tO| 
meet  the  wishes  of  their  colleague,  than  any  solutioi^ 
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of  the  difficult  question  which   had  been   raised.     Still 
the   deed  was  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Ward.     He  thought 
it  susceptible  of  some  improvement,  but  its  general  tenor 
and  provisions  coincided  with  his  views.     From  the  day 
of  its  arrival  in  England,  every  feeling  of  hesitation  or 
anxiety  regarding  his  return  to  Serampore  was  dispelled. 
Every  letter  breathed  a  spirit  of  the  warmest  affection  for 
^*  long  lost,  and  long  longed-for  Serampore,''  as  he  called 
it;  and  he  seemed  to  count  the  days  that  detained  him 
from  the  "  dear  old  spot.**    His  at'tachment  to  his  brethren 
became  stronger  than  ever ;  and  to  rejoin  them,  "  never 
again  to  part,**  was  the  uppermost  thought  in  his  mind. 
But  the  document  produced  a  different  effect  on   the 
committee.     The  clear  determination  which  it  exhibited, 
to  maintain   the  independence   of  Serampore  inviolate, 
created  a  feeling  of  consternation  similar  to  that  which 
would  have  been  produced  by  the  disclosure  of  some 
portentous  combination  against  the  interests  of  the  society. 
Mr.  Ward  had  lent  a  copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Dyer,  who  imme- 
diately sent  it  to  press,    and   circulated  it  among  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  town  and  country,  requesting 
every  member  to  send  his  individual  opinion  on  it  to 
Fen  Court.     The  character  and  the  result  of  the  discus- 
sions to  which  it  gave  birth  are  thus  described  by  Mr. 
W'ard  in  his  letter  to  Serampore :  — 

"  BespectiDg  the  real  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  committee 
towards  Serampore,  I  was  never,  till  very  lately,  able  to  obtain 
them.  When  I  landed,  I  was  received  with  great  Mr.  ward*,  de- 
shyness  and  reserve,  and  was  never  invited  to  a  com-  fSifflJiTdll'ewt 
tJaittee  meeting,  nor  shown  any  of  their  correspondence.  **^  "**  committee. 
I  had  now  and  then  to  rebut  some  ill-natured  surmise  about  you, 
(Dr.  Marshman);  but  till  lately,  though  the  committee,  after 
I^iondon  had  gdned  the  prize,  has  been  sitting  incessantly,  going 
Over  all  the  proceedings  of  former  committees,  and  all  the  corre- 
spondence, that  Mr.  Gutteridge  might  see  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lousiness  —  for  he  has  now  the  most  influence  —  I  never  knew 
>rhere  the  shoe  pinched.  On  the  arrival  of  the  document  they 
tagged  me  to  meet  them.  When  we  met  in  the  committee,  the 
VOL.  II.  P 
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discussion  turned  on  the  question  of  our  independence,  and  I 
found  we  had  our  finger  on  the  very  spot  where  the  bone  was  out 
of  joint.     I  ui^cd  that  nothing  would  or  could  be  done,  as  it 
respected  real  union,  without  the  admission  of  independence ;  that 
witiiout  it,  jealousy  and  suspicion  and  want  of  confidence  would 
ever   be   felt;   that  a  claim  of  authority  left  room  for  future 
oppressions,  and  tliat  the  only  heart's  case  was  independence.    I 
wished  the  society  to  be  the  conservators  of  the  union,  as  they  were 
the  natural  guardians  of  it;  but  that  I  knew  the  minds  of  my 
colleagues  so  thoroughly  on  this  point,  that  I  was  sure  they  nefer 
would   relinquish  it,  —  that  if  this  point  was  conceded   by  the 
society,  minor  matters  might  be  adjusted,  —  but  that  in  the  main- 
tenance of  their  independence  they  would  find  Carey,  Marshnum, 
and  Ward  one.     I   further  urged  that  the  dispute  about  inde- 
pendence was  a  war  of  words ;  that  the  society  was  contending 
for  a  phantom,  for  that  over  every  such  station  the  control  mutt 
be  nominal,  and  that  their  authority  over  the  brethren  in  Calcutta 
was  nothing,  and  could  be  nothing.     I  reminded  them  that  Se- 
ramporc  was  independent,  and  could  do  without  the  society;  and 
that  seeing  union  was  desirable  to  both  parties,  it  was  better  to 
establish  it  on  such  a  basis  as  would  be  attended  with  perfect  con-    j 
fidcncc,  and  that  after  the  acknowledgment  of  our  independence^ 
their  advice  regarding  ulterior  measures  would  weigh  with  greater 
force.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gutteridgc,  Mr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Broadley 
Wilson,  all  pleaded  that  there  was  a  natural  and  necessary  de* 
pendence  of  all  stations   on  the  parent  society;    the  head  and 
member;?,  the  senders  and  the  sent ;  the  very  name  missionary  im- 
plied this*. 

'*  Here,  then,  the  matter  is  brought  to  an  issue.  There  is  no 
chance  of  union  with  the  society  but  by  acknowledging  thdr 
supremacy.  Mr.  Gutteridgc  said  they  could  not,  if  they  would,  ac- 
knowledj^c  our  iiulepcndencc  ;  their  duty  to  the  public  forbade  it 
There  is  no  hope,  then,  whatever,  at  any  future  time,  as  far  as  I 
can  sec,  of  being  one  with  the  society  or  the  committee ;  they  will 
not  concede,  and  we  will  not  give  up  our  independence.  .  .  .  Herei 
then,  the  point  is  ascertained  as  far  as  the  society  ia  concerned; 
that  iK)int  is  some  right  or  control  over  Serampore.  This  they 
will  not  give  up,  though  if  we  would  acknowledge  our  dependence 
they  would  (for  the  j)re8ent  at  least)  let  us  have  anything.  Thej 
would  elect  Mr.  Marshman,  or  do  anything.  It  is  maniresti 
therefore,  that  we  are  never  to  come  together.     How  wc  shall  act 
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I  witb  thom  in  future  I  know  not.  As  fi  committee,  Serampore  ig 
I  ta  them  tn  object  of  jealousy,  and  they  will  become  more  and  more 
I  iGenated,  as  tlic  hope  of  bringing  us  into  a  atnto  of  dopcndcnce 
I  kmcns,  or  becomes  extinct.  I  feel  much  that  I  am  compelled  to 
I  atk  them  for  money,  for  it  is  a  point  with  them  never  to  acknow- 
I  ledge  the  lunds  at  home  and  Serampore  as  separate.  They  would 
H  BK  ococpt  my  bills  on  you  *,  that  would  be  acknowledging  our  in- 
H  dependence.  You  should  not  have  driven  me  to  take  money  from 
H  Aem  or  Btarve  1  No  etfort  is  ever  made  in  favour  of  achools  or 
H  tunslationsL  All  the  funds  for  these  objects  arc  thrust  into  their 
H  hndfc  Serampore  is  a  foreigner;  every  letter  and  every  article 
H  wuog  from  thence,  is  turned  over  and  looked  at  as  though  it  had 
^1  bbtd  odour.  It  is  not  ours  is  the  feeling.  This  is  the  real 
^■liOOTy  of  affairs  with  the  committee,  nor  do  I  think  any  diversion 
^■facor  favour  is  to  be  expected.  They  have  too  much  the  spirit 
^1  if  the  corporation;  they  are  new  in  ol&ce,  and  love  power  too 
^B  VdL  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  Serampore,  but  it  is 
H  ifjflet),  and  cannot  expand  itself  on  account  of  incessant  rumours  of 
H^&aily  interests,  and  of  some  latent  villany  hatching  there,  and  to 
^■ftu  out  by-and-hy.  Thia  is  a  good  deal  the  case  with  ths 
^^^■ttlen  all  over  the  country,  and  yet  such  is  the  powerful  im- 
^^^Hpm  wrought  in  our  favour,  that  I  have  been  received  everj- 
^^^■B  almost  as  an  angel  of  God.  The  society  dreads,  above  all 
^^^^K  tbat  it  should  he  known  that  Serampore  is  divided  from 
^^^Buid  yet  it  would  sacrifice  its  own  extstencc,  rather  than 
^^^Bvledge  that  we  are  an  independent  body.  What,  then,  is  to 
^^^Hfcie?  Shall  we  content  ourselves  with  our  own  funds,  and 
^^^B  we  can  raise  in  India,  and  let  England  go ;  or  shall  wc  cn- 
^^HRNir  to  secure  friends  in  England,  Scotland  and  America,  to 
Vjranote  the  objects  in  which  we  arc  engaged?" 

I       In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Carey,  lie  says :  — 

I  "  The  Inst  document  has  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  It  is  our 
I  ndependcnce  which  so  offends  them,  and  they  nre  determined 
I  sever  to  admit  it.  If  we  would  acknowledge  our  subjection,  I 
I  befioTe  we  might  have  everything ;  but  at  the  same  time  aubjection 
I  b>  a  body  always  changing  is  a  dangerous  thing.  The  nature  of 
I  ihe  anion  between  us  and  them  does  not  call  for  aubjcctJon ;  if 
I  tbey  could  obtain  it,  they  would  he  none  the  better  for  it,  and  we 
I  night  at  a  future  period  be  much  the  worse.  I  suppose  there  is 
byfclP*  "W  of  Wtf  acting  together,  and  the  only  ttong  wa  hara 
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to  do  id  to  place  our  affairs  on  such  a  safe  footing,  that  all  honest 
men  may  say,  '  Verily,  these  Serampore  men  died  as  they  lived, 
devoting  their  all  to  Christ,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  their  provisions 
for  the  future,  secured  as  far  as  possible  all  they  did  to  that  cause 
in  all  time  to  come.'  I  rejoice  that  we  ever  came  together,  that 
we  were  enabled  to  take  tlie  steps  we  did,  and  to  labour  for  Him; 
and  I  am  sure  He  will  gtiide  us  that  we  may  so  act  that  our 
enemies  will  see  their  error." 

With  this  irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  two  bodies  on  a  point  of  vital  importance,  Mr.  Ward 

luniarkson  ^^'^  ^'^^^  ^^  would  bc  vain  to  entertain  any  hope 
tbe  satiiiect.      ^f  cordiul  unlon.    He  appears  to  have  renounced 

any  further  attempt  to  restore  it,  and  all  his  subsequent 
movements  had  reference  only  to  his  return  to  Seram- 
pore.      Nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  date 
of  this  controversy,  and  on  a  calm  and  historical  review 
of  it,  there  appears  to  be  more  cause  for  regret  than  sur- 
prise.      It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  progress  of  im- 
provement in  India  should  be  in  any  measure  checked  by 
this  collision.     So  far  as  any  of  the  members  of  the  com* 
mittee  were  swayed  by  that  love  of  power  and  supremacy   . 
which  belongs  to  our  common  nature,  and  public  interests 
were  made   subordinate  to   its  indulgence,  it   is   to  be    j 
regretted  likewise.     But  great  allowance  must  be  made    ^ 
for  the  erroneous  views  which   some   of  the  best  men 
in   the    committee  had    adopted.     They    talked    about 
"  the  first  principles  of  all  missionary  societies,'*  entirely   ■ 
forgetting   that   the  Serampore    mission   was  established 
before  those  principles  existed.     The  machinery  of  mis- 
sionary societies  had  fallen  into  the  ordinary  routine  of 
employers  and  employed,  and  Mr.  Gutteridge  had  no  con- 
ception of  missionary  operations  but  through  the  agency 
of  subordinate  labourers.    He  fell  into  the  error  of  looking 
at  the  relationship  of  the  Serampore  missionaries  and  the 
Society,  by  a  reference  to  the  economy  of  1820,  and  not 
to  that  of  1793. 

It  appears,  also,  that  the  great  and  ultimate  design  of 
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muaioiis  had  been  in  some  measure  lost  sight  of  by  t 
exclusive  a  reference  to  the  means  which  were  consi- 
dered necessary  for  prosecuting  them.  Experience  has 
DOW  taught  us,  that  the  object  of  the  missionary  agency 
of  Christendom  is  to  plant  the  gospel  in  heathen  coun- 
tries, in  order  that  it  may  grow  and  fiourisl!  without  aid. 
Missionary  societies  are  successful  in  exact  proportion  as 
their  agency  ceases  to  be  necessary.  It  is  tlieir  duty, 
therefore,  to  foster  every  independent  effort  for  the  sup- 
port either  of  missionaries  or  native  pastors.  This  doctrine, 
which  no  one  questions  at  the  present  day,  was  as  novel 
ind  strange  forty  years  ago  as  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  in 
the  political  circle.  If  it  had  been  applied  to  the  case  of 
Senimpore,  wliich,  after  having  been  planted  by  the  society, 
immediately  shot  up  with  such  vigour  as  to  require  no 
fiirther  tending,  every  difficulty  would  have  vanished,  and 
ihe  angry  dissensions  of  ten  years  have  been  avoided. 
The  missionaries  offered  the  society  cordial  and  aflec- 
lionate  co-operation  on  the  basis  of  independence,  a  kind 
of  federal  union  with  individual  freedom.  Instead  of 
pottering  over  the  old  records  to  hunt  up  any  evidence 
that  could  be  found  of  the  early  subordination  of  the 
misiionaries  to  the  society,  they  should  have  taken  the 
Aaus  quo  as  the  basis  of  action,  and  accepted  the  offer  in 
i  spirit  of  manly  frankness.  Had  it  l)een  possible  to 
ercatea  dozen  estahlishments  like  that  of  Serampore,  each 
nising  and  managing  its  own  funds,  and  coiniected  with 
the  society  as  the  centre  of  unity  in  a  common  cause,  it 
ought  to  have  been  a  subject  of  congratulation,  and  not 
of  regret.  Had  the  committee  libemlty  responded  to  the 
proposal  of  the  missionaries  at  Seram])ore,  and,  instead  of 
cherishing  those  in  Calcutta  as  a  counterpoise  to  what  was 
termed  the  "rebellious  station  of  Serampore,"  treated 
botli  alike  as  valuable  and  independent  auxiliaries,  much 
Buschief  and  scandal  would  have  been  avoided.  Twenty 
years  after,  when  their  Jamaica  stations  had  acquired  the 
saroe  independent  resources  as  Serampore,  and  made  the 
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Bune  offer  vhich  vas  made  hr  Dr.  Carer  and  his  col- 
leagues^  it  was  accepted  viih  cheerfulness. 

Ha%'ing  completed  the  deed  of  settlement,  the  misaon- 
aries  turned  their  attention  to  the  calumnies  which  had 
^     been  circulated  against  them  through  England, 
.*^  and  of  which  thev  received  the  first  intimation 
from  Mr.  Ward's  letters     It  was  twenty  vears^ 
within  a  fortnight,  since  thev  first  met  at  Serampore  and 
read   Mr.  Fuller's  farewell  communication,  in  which  he 
informed  them  that  the  funds  of  the  society  would  not 
allow  him  to  promise  more  than  360/.  a  year  for  the 
support  of  six  families,  and  found  themselves  driven  by 
necessity  to  provide  means  for  their  own  support.     They 
had  not  only  succeeded  in  this  object,  but  during  this 
period  had  acquired  a  surplus  of  40.UU0/.  or  50,000/.,  which 
they  had  devoted  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
Thev  had  also  been  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
public  donations  to  the  extent  of  80,000/.      It  is  easjr 
to  conceive  the  feelings  with  which  men  who  had  acted 
with  such  zeal  and  devotion  would  learn  that,  in  their  own 
land  and  in  their  own  denomination,  they  were  considered 
deficient  in  common  honesty  and  unworthy  of  public  trust; 
and  that  men  of  gcneroiis  hearts  hesitated  to  support  the 
society,  lest  their  donations  should  find  their  way  to  Seram- 
pore.    But  they  suppressed  ever}-  indignant  emotion,  and 
sat  down  to  the  vindication  of  their  characters  with  a 
degree  of  calmness  which  was  scarcely  to  have  been  ex- 
pected under  such  irritation.     In  the  pamphlet  they  drew 
up,  they  reverted  to  the  original  economy  of  the  mission 
before  **  the  great  principles  of  all  missionary  societies" 
had  been  established ;  which  was,  that  missionaries  should 
receive  whatever  assistance  might  be  necessary  from  the 
society  at  the  outset,  and  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  supporting  themselves.     In   1800  they  had   entered 
into  a  voluntiiry  and  mutual  agreement  with  each  other  to 
unite  the  proceeds  of  their  labour  in  a  common  stock,  and 
devote  it  to  their  common  object.   They  soon  found  them- 
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^^^B|  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  Enrge  Income,  which  .the^^ 
am»ted  in  vaiious  ways,  at  their  own  discretion,  to  the 
Itromotion  of  the  undertaking.  This  fact,  they  state,  was 
communicated  to  the  society  in  England,  who  fully  re- 
cognised the  principle,  and  requested  them  to  act  as  their 
local  agents,  in  superintending  the  disbursement  of  tlie 
funds  subiicribed  at  home.  The  account  of  the  sums 
received  from  England  for  the  first  six  years  had  perished 
in  the  fire  of  1812,  but  it  was  known  from  a  memorandum 
ppblishcd  by  Mr.  Fuller,  that  the  missionary  expenditure 
had  been  13,000/.,  while  the  remittances  had  not  exceeded 
57*0^  In  the  next  six  years  the  expenditure  had  been 
1(^88^/.,  and  the  amount  received  from  England  55001. 
From  181 1  to  18(^0  the  remittances  from  the  society  had 
been  28,000/,,  of  the  expenditure  of  which  the  most  accu- 
rate and  minute  details  had  been  sent  to  the  committee. 
The  statement  then  adverted  to  the  question  of  the  pre- 
mises, and  explained  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
bd  been  purchased,  and  the  position  in  which  they  then 
stood,  with  the  right  of  property  in  the  society,  and  the 
light  of  occupancy  in  themselves.  The  sums  received  for 
tfae  Ininstation  of  the  Scriptures  Iiad  amounted  in  the 
a^regate  to  31,000/.,  of  which  periodical  accounts  had 
been  submitted  to  the  public.  For  the  Benevolent  Insti- 
lution  they  had  received  10,000/.  and  more  than  5000/. 
(at  native  schools,  the  faithful  application  of  which  had 
been  announced  in  successive  reports.  Among  other 
tokens  of  public  confidence,  the  Governor-General  had 
bonotired  them  with  a  donation  of  600/.  for  schools  in 
Rjjpootana.  Tlie  pamphlet  then  referred  to  tlie  college, 
to  which  they  had  subscribed  2500/.  In  regard  to  all 
these  institutions  their  integrity  had  never  been  impeached, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  public  had  been  manifested  by 
a  constant  influx  of  subscriptions.  They  also  declared 
that  in  I817,  when  they  began  to  make  an  appropriation 
of  a  tenth  of  their  income  as  a  provision  for  their  widows 
1  orphans,  the  private  property  possessed  by  all  three. 
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including  bequests,  and  the  sums  they  had  brought  with 
them  into  the  country,  augmented  by  Indian  interest,  fell 
short  of  their  contributions  to  the  common  cause  for  six 
months. 

On  the  question  of  the  premises^  which  appeared  to 
form  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  them»  as  if  they 
intended  to  transfer  to  their  own  families  property  which 
had  been  consecrated  to  the  mission,  they  inquire  whether, 
after  having  faithfully  applied  more  than  80,000/.  of  public 
subscriptions  to  public  objects,  and  augmented  it  so  con- 
siderably from  their  private  resources,  it  was  likely  that 
they  would  become  dishonest  to  reclaim  for  their  families 
property  of  less  value  than  a  tenth  of  their  own  gifts.  They 
argue,  moreover,  that  instead  of  incurring  infamy  for  the 
possession  of  two  or  three  old  houses  of  little  value  in  the 
depressed  state  of  the  town,  it  was  in  their  power  at  any 
time  to  retire  from  the  support  of  the  mission,  and  with 
unimpeached  characters  to  devote  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  like  other  Christian  men,  to  the  benefit  of  their 
families.  They  might  in  this  case  be  charged  with  weak- 
ness  of  character,  perhaps  even  with  inconsistency,  but  who 
would  venture  to  impeach  their  integrity  ?  In  the  past  year, 
while  tliese  reports  were  in  circulation  in  England,  their 
contributions,  including  the  donation  to  the  college,  had 
exceeded  5000/.  The  statement  closed  with  the  remark, 
that  after  having  exerted  themselves  to  support  the  cause 
of  missions  for  so  many  years,  and  laid  on  themselves 
labours  which  few  European  constitutions  could  sustain  in 
a  climate  like  that  of  India ;  afler  having  consumed  the 
best  of  their  days  in  the  work  and  robbed  their  own  families 
to  enrich  the  mission,  they  could  not  but  lament  that  they 
were  required  to  interrupt  their  labours  and  to  vindicate 
their  characters  from  aspersions  which  were  as  base  as  they 
were  senseless*  This  forcible  appeal  to  the  justice  and 
common  sense  of  their  fellow  Christians  in  England  might 
have  created  a  reaction,  and  possibly  revived  the  old  feel- 
ing of  confidence,  but  it  was  destined  never  to  see  tlie  light 
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Copies  of  the  pamphlet  were  sent  home  by  Mrs.  MarsliJ 
man,  and  both  Dr.  Carey  and  Dr.  Marstiman  made  ar- 
rangcmenls  for  giving  it  a  wide  circulation.  But  ^;„  ,i„j,..„i^ 
Mr.  Dyer,  having  obtained  a  copy  of  it,  placed  "•'•""-•'^ 
it  before  the  committee,  who  were  in  a  fever  of  alai-m  lest 
the  interests  of  the  society  and  the  mission  should  be 
compromised  by  the  appearance  of  a  statement  based 
upon  the  existence  of  differences  which  they  were  most 
anxious  to  conceal  from  the  public.  They  determined 
to  suppress  it,  and  obtained  the  surrender  of  every  copy 
firom  Mrs.  Marshman.  They  refused  to  give  a  copy  of  it 
even  to  Mr.  Ward;  and  Dr.  Ryland  assured  Dr.  Carey 
that  if  the  statement  had  been  published,  it  would  have 
Wn  a  "deadly  blow  both  to  Serampore  and  the  mission  in 
general."  The  committee  endeavoured  to  extenuate  their 
conduct,  by  the  assertion  that  the  missionaries  had  in- 
curred no  censure  for  the  administration  of  public  funds. 
Suspicions  had  arisen,  not  in  reference  to  wiiat  tlicy  had 
done,  but  what  it  was  reported  they  intended  to  do. 
Thus,  the  fair  character  of  Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues 
continued  to  be  the  sport  of  calumny  through  the  kingdom, 
while  their  vindication,  which  might  have  set  them  right 
with  the  public,  was  locked  up  in  the  secretary's  desk. 
Ilis  not  questioned,  that  this  anomalous  proceeding  arose 
Irom  a  morbid  timidity.  The  committee  had  not,  in  fact, 
(he  courage  to  do  right ;  but  the  Serampore  missionaries 
nilTered  as  severely,  in  general  estimation,  as  if  they  had 
intended  to  do  wrong. 

In   tlic    beginning   of  1820,    Mrs,    Marshman    visited 
England  for  the  benefit  of  her   health.     Her  constitution 
bad  been  undermined  by  twenty  years  of  un-  Mr..  M.r.h».M 
relieved  toil,   in  the  management  of  a  large  """^"«''""'' 
ttliool  for  the  support  of  the  mission.     She  landed  in  < 
Sngland  in  a  state  of  great  debility,  and  Mas  obliged  to  , 
kBow  Mr.  Ward's  example,  and  resort  at  once  to  Chel- 
leaham.       To    insure    her   a    favourable   welcome,    Mr. 
Su^ayi^a  paragraph  to  the  "  Baptist  Magazine/' the 
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organ  of  the  denomination  and  of  the  society,  stating 
that  she  had  been  constrained  to  return  to  England  to 
recruit  her  health,  after  having  contributed  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  to  the  mission  by  her  personal  exertions. 
But  in  the  notice  which  appeared  in  that  miscellany  of 
her  arrival,  all  allusion  to  her  contribution  was  omitted. 
On  her  first  visit  to  London,  afler  having  obtained  some 
benefit  from  the  waters  of  Cheltenham,  she  was  invited  to 
tea  by  the  editor  of  that  journal,  one  of  the  most  active 
and  influential  members  of  the  committee,  and  subjected 
to    a  very   searching  interrogatory,   as   to   the   number 
of  silver  spoons  and  other  articles  of  plate  used  at  her 
table  at  Serampore.     It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
entire  value  of  the  plate,  which  had  created  so  profound  a 
sensation  in  the  committee,  fell  short  of  a  hundred  pounds. 
The    editor   took   down  an   inventory   of  every   article 
from  her  lips,  as  he  said,   ''for  the  good  of  the  cause, 
and  the  information  of  its  friends ;''  he  expressed  great 
satisfaction  that  the  service  was  no  larger,  and  assured 
her  that  the  list,  which  he  intended  to  circulate  widelj, 
would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  Serampore. 
But  the  feelings  in    which  this   humiliating   inquisition 
originated  were  confined  to  the  official  circle  of  the  com- 
mittee.    Other  periodical  journals  admitted  Mr.  Ward's 
announcement    without    recision,    and    Mrs.  Marshman 
was  thus  accredited  to  the  Christian  sympathies  of  the 
friends  of    religion   and   missions.      Mr.  Ward  was  in 
Scotland  when  she  landed  in  England,  and  she  lost  no 
time  in  sending  him  a  copy  of  the  deed  of  settlement 
In  his  letter  of  welcome,  he  apprised  her  of  that  which 
she  had    to   expect  among  the  friends  of  the   society; 
"but  in  every  other  circle,  you  will  be  received  with 
open  arms.      Oh,  how   I  long  to  mount  my  horse  for 
Serampore !  "     A  few  brief  extracts  from  Dr.  Marshman's 
letters  to  her  will  show  the  temperament  of  his  mind  at 
Dr.  Mar.hman'.   tlus  pcfiod.     **  I  am  Uiis  day  fifty-two;  fifty-two 
corrapoodeDce.    y^ars  of  unspcakablc   mercy.     The  evil  thit 


I    feared    has   not  come ; 

exceeded  my  highest  expectations.     l  look  back,  to  the 

last  thirty  years  more  particularly,  with  teelitigs  of  deep 

emotion  ;  what  a  scene  of  mercy  and  blessing,  of  labour 

and    enjoyment! "       "  Had    not    my    dependence   been 

opon  God,   1  should  either  have  been  transported  with 

rager  under  the  trials  I  have  had  to  endure,    and  have 

given  up  the  support  of  the  mission,  or  liuve  sunk  under 

the  treatment   1    have    received  even    from    my    friend 

Dr.  Rytand,  and  have  died  of  a  broken  heart.     I  regret  ■ 

to  see  that  he  is  so  little  capable  of  resisting  the  int^ 

pfesston  made  on  liim  by  designing  men."      "  In  our  lata' 

eiaminatinn,  which  the  unkindness  of  others  constrained 

us  to  make,  we  found  that  we  had  been  enabled   tu  de- 

I  Wte    more    than    four    lacs  —  40,000^.  —  to    the    cause, 

■^Hes   supporting  our  own  families.       This    filled    me 

^^^Bjoy.     The  .sum,  contributed  by  my  own  family,  would 

^^^V  given   us  an  income  of  1^00/.  a  year  in  England, 

•nd  2000/.  in  this  country.     1  rejoice  more,   luispeakably 

more,  in  having  thus  devoted  it  to  the  cause  of  God,  than 

u  though  the  whole  sum  lay  by  me  at  this  moment ;  and^ 

Ihambly  hope,  as  our  income  is  now  much  greater,  t 

devote  two  lacs  more  to  this  glorious  cause,  should  youfl 

health  and  mine  be  spared  for  a  few  years  to  come." 

have  learned,  by  experience,  that  it  is  less  painful  to  suff^ 

in  silence  the  most  rancorous  defamation  for  years  to*' 

gether,  than  by  attempting  to  avenge  ourselves,    under 

the  idea  of  doing  ourselves  justice,   to  injure  the  cause 

of  mission!!,  even  for  an  hour."     "I  now  know  that  it  is 

Hot  me  they  hate,  but  a  nondescript  motley  monster  who 

has  been    represented  to    them  with   my  name  alhxcd, 

bich  never  can  have  an  existence,  for  tlie  qualities 

led  in  him  naturally  destroy  one  another." 

Ward,    after  completing  the  canvas  of   England 

half    of   the    college,    was   advised   to    visit    Hol- 

id,  in    the  hope  of  raising  a  missionary  spirit  in  the 

mite  community.    Captain  Angus,  of  Newcastle,  wlia 
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had  repeatedly  travelled  through  that  country,  and  was 
familiar  with  the  language,  accompanied  him  as  his  inter- 
preter.   In  these  days  of  steam  communication  the  distance 

between  London  and  Rotterdam  is  often  ac- 
TUit  to  Hoi.     complished  in  eighteen  hours.     Mr.  Ward  was 

eight  days  on  the  passage.  "  Here,*'  he  writes, 
**  twenty  of  us  were  crowded  in  a  small  packet,  ten  sleep- 
ing in  one  cabin,  one  above  the  other.  The  day  passed 
amidst  swearing  and  loose  conversation,  and  the  night 
among  fleas  and  bugs  and  sea-sick  passengers.  Besides, 
the  wind  was  in  our  teeth,  and  there  was  lying  to,  and 
going  back,  and  slipping  out  of  our  course,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  other  grievances  on  our  passage  :  such  as 
rancid  butter,  bad  tea,  no  milk,  the  soft  bread  exhausted, 
and  no  brandy  at  hand  to  correct  the  water,  which  was 
none  of  the  best.  Oh  I  what  a  misery  would  eternity  be 
in  one  of  these  packets ;  no  prayers,  no  divine  service,  no 
God.  Well,  I  have  received  another  and  most  forcible 
lesson  during  this  short  voyage  of  the  blessedness  of  true 
religion,  and  the  wretchedness  of  that  life  which  is  desti- 
tute of  it.  Even  if  there  were  no  hereafter,  still  revela* 
tion  presents  such  subjects  for  contemplation,  and  puts 
such  a  substance  into  human  life,  that  I  would  say, 
^  Should  you  burn  heaven  and  quench  hell,  still  I  would 
be  a  Christian."*'  Mr.  Ward's  visit  to  Holland  produced 
little  result.  He  describes  the  Menonites  as  heterodox, 
opulent,  and  selfish;  but  he  enjoyed  an  agreeable  confer- 
ence with  the  missionary  society  established  at  Rotterdam, 
which  had  resolved  to  send  two  missionaries  to  Bengal, 
to  be  stationed  at  Chinsurah,  which  had  been  restored 
to  the  Dutch  government  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

Mr.  Ward  returned  to  England  after  a  brief  absence 
of  three  weeks.  He  had  received  a  cordial  invitation 
Mr.  Ward*!  ^^m  tlic  most  influential  members  of  the  Baptist 
Tiiii  to  America,  ^^^j^yj^j^y    to   visit    Amcrfca,    which  he  was 

now  prepared  to  accept.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  found 
that  the  same  calumnious  reports  regarding  Serampore, 
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which  had  been  industriously  disseminated  in  England, 
had  also  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic ;  but  his  frank  ex- 
planations served  at  once  to  dispel  them,  and  he  received 
the  most  enthusiastic  welcome  in  every  circle  and  from 
every  denomination.  All  classes  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  expressions  of  esteem  ;  but  it  is  due  to  the  memory 
of  one,  of  whom  America  has  just  reason  to  be  proud,  Mr. 
Divie  Bethune,  of  New  York,  to  state  that  nowhere  did 
Mr.  Ward  feel  himself  so  completely  at  home  as  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  "  I  felt  myself  again,"  he  writes, 
"at  Serampore."  In  England  not  a  voice  had  been  raised 
to  vindicate,  or  even  to  explain,  the  conduct  of  the  men 
who  had  built  up  the  mission  in  India;  though  apologies 
were  occasionally  made  for  them  by  a  charitable  reference 
to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  the  errors  of  even 
tlie  best  of  men.  But  Mr.  Bethune  and  another  friend 
came  forward,  to  defend  their  characters  with  tiie  warmest 
zeal,  each  in  his  own  name,  and,  by  the  publication  of 
articles  in  the  most  popular  journals,  set  their  conduct  j 
in  its  true  light  before  the  religious  public  in  America. 
The  friends  of  Christian  truth  in  that  country  were  nofc^ 
fettered  by  any  association  with  a  body  which  cast  the 
cold  shade  of  its  influence  on  men  who  offered  their 
zealous  co-operation,  but  refused  to  relinquish  their  inde- 
pendence. They  were  free  to  give  vent  to  the  most 
generous  sentiments  towards  the  man  who,  in  conjunction 
■with  his  colleagues,  had  opened  up  the  path  of  modern 
raissions  to  the  East.  Mr.  Ward's  journey  through  the 
country  was  a  continuous  ovation.  During  the  three 
months  to  which  his  visit  was  necessarily  limited,  he- 
omitted  no  opportimity  of  strengthening  the  principle  ( 
missions  in  a  land  which  was  then  beginning  to  com^ 
pete  with  the  old  country  in  the  field  of  missionary  bene-' 
volence.  Mr.  AVard  succeeded  in  raising  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  the  college,  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
American  trustees.  After  his  return  to  England  hej 
appears  to  have  held  little  intercourse  with  the  r 
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of  the  committee,  whose  diplomatic  reserve  ill  accorded 
with  the  warmth  of  his  feelings  and  his  zeal.  He  found 
that  the  concessions  made  by  his  brethren  had  softened 
no  asperities,  and  produced  no  reciprocity  of  conciliation  ; 
he,  therefore,  relinquished  his  favourite  plan  of  giving  the 
committee  a  veto  on  the  appointment  of  their  successors 
at  Serampore,  and  constituting  them  the  **  conservators  of 
the  union."  He  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Serampore,  that 
he  was  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  endeavouring  to  legis- 
late for  posterity ;  that  he  was  now  about  to  return  to  them, 
and  should  be  content  with  the  performance  of  his  own 
duties,  and  hoped  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  with 
increasing  ardour  to  the  great  cause  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged  together. 


isiafTOBr  or  thr  seraufobe  mishos. 
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;  which  had  resulted  from  savings  banks  in 
\md  induced  Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues,  at  tills 
i  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  similar  s,.i,ip  binw 
tution  in  India  on  a  limited  scale.  It  was  "'""-■"«'"'■ 
ided  to  promote  habits  of  frugality  and  industry,  more 
cially  in  the  rising  community  of  native  Christians, 
circumstances  under  wliicli  it  was  commenced  were 
favourable  to  success.  The  names  of  only  four  indi- 
als  were  offered  as  the  guarantee  of  an  institution 
;h,  in  England,  was  found  to  require  the  guarantee  of 
ge  body  of  directors  of  social  eminence.  They  were, 
»ver,  residing  under  a  foreign  flag,  beyond  the  juris- 
on  of  the  British  courts,  and  in  a  settlement  which 
nder  the  stigma  of  being  the  Alsatia  of  Calcutta.  But 
nstitution  took  with  the  public,  and  so  great  was  the 
ral  confidence  in  them,  that  deposits  to  the  extent  of 
•/.  were  forced  upon  them  within  the  first  twelve- 
th.  The  bank  continued  in  operation  for  more  than 
years;  but  though  it  was  felt  to  be  a  very  useful 
tution,  the  deposits  increased  to  a  very  inconvenient 
int,  and  the  labour  of  managing  it  was  found  to 
fere  with  higher  duties ;  it  was,  therefore,  brought 
close  by  the  return  of  every  sum  which  had  been 
ttited.  Some  years  after,  the  plan  was  taken  up  by 
1  William  Bentinck,  upon  the  same  philanthropic 
ciple,  and  the  Government  Savings  Bank  still  con- 
es to  encourage  the  principle  of  economy  at  the 
gal  Presidency. — About  the  same  period  the  Seram- 
smUsionaries  were  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  steam- 
ine  at  Serampore.  They  had  experienced  great  diffi- 
yin  regard  to  the  supply  of  paper  for  the  printing  of 
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the  Scriptures.     The  paper  of  the  country  had  from  time 
immemorial  been  sized  with  rice  paste,  and  attracted  the 
voracious  insects,  whose  attacks  even  the  stoutest  parch- 
ment was  unable   to  resist.     Indeed,  without  incessant 
care,  the  first  sheets  of  a  work  which  lingered  in  the  press 
were  devoured  by  them  before  the  last  sheets  were  printed 
off.     The  continent  of  Europe  had  not  then  begun  to 
supply  India  with  its  cheap  paper ;  that  which  was  im- 
ported from  England  was  sold  at  so  extravagant  a  price  as 
to  preclude  the  use  of  it  in  large  editions.    Various  efforts 
had,  therefore,  been  made  at  Serampore  to  manufacture 
paper  which  should  be  impervious  to  the  worm.     At  one 
time  a  tread  mill  was  erected  to  reduce  the  material  in  the 
paper  engine  ;  it  was  worked  by  relays  of  forty  men,  but 
the  machinery  was  found  to  be  cumbrous  and  expensive; 
and,  one  man  having  been  accidentally  killed,   the  rest 
took  a   superstitious  aversion  to  the  wheel,  and   it  was 
abandoned.     About  this  time,  an  enterprising  European^ 
Mr.  William  Jones,  whose  memory  deserves  to  be  held  in 
esteem  for  his  spirited  efforts   to  improve  the  arts  and 
manufactures   of  the   country,    turned   his   attention  to 
the  coal  mines  in  the  district  of  Burdwan.    The  existence 
of  coal  in  and  about  Raneegunge  had  been  known  for 
many  years,  but  no  effort  had  been  made  to  turn  the  dis- 
covery to  account.     Mr.  Jones  established  machinery  for 
working  the  mines ;  and  the  collieries,  to  which  a  railway 
has  now  been  laid,  were  first  opened  by  his  skill  and  per* 
severance.    The  missionaries  determined  to  take  advantage    ! 
of  this  circumstance,  and  to  import  a  steam-engine  to  work 
the  paper  mill.    A  twelve-horse  engine  was  soon  after  sent 
to  Serampore  by  Messrs.  Thwaites  and  Rothwell,  of  Bolton. 
The  erection  of  this  engine  >vas  in  strict  subordination  to 
the  objects  of  the  mission,  which  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Carey  and  his  colleagues,  on  their  own  resources.     They 
were  obliged  to  accommodate  their  plans  to  the  exigencies 
of  a  country  where  the  division  of  labour  which  belongs 
to  an  advanced  stage  of  civilisation  was  unknown,  and  it 
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was  necessary  to  provide  in  the  same  establishment  for 
culling  the  punches,  and  casting  the  types,  and  nianu- 
iacturing  the  paper  required  for  the  printing  of  the 
Scriptures.  This  steam-engine,  which  may  still  be  seen 
on  the  premises  at  Serampore,  was  the  first  ever  erected  in 
India,  and  excited  almost  as  inuch  interest  as  the  first 
steam-boat,  or  the  first  railway.  The  natives  crowded  to 
sec  the  "  machine  of  fire,"  as  they  called  it,  which  equalled 
theachicvemenU  of  Visliwu-Kurmu,  the  architect  of  the 
gods.  Gentlemen  of  scientific  tastes,  who  had  never  had 
■m  opportunity  of  seeing  a  steam-engine,  came  to  Seram- 
pore and  studied  its  mechanism  under  the  instructions 
of  the  engineer.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ward,  of  the  iijih 
«f  March,  Dr.  Marshman  said,  "  the  engine  went  in 
reality  this  day.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  study  the  nature  of 
steam  and  the  steam-engine  most  thoroughly.  After 
three  days  of  almost  unremitted  attention,  even  my  dreams 
Hot  being  free,  I  have  been  enabled  to  trace  it  from  itsin- 
Wntion  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  through  successive 
*agea  to  our  time,  and,  by  dint  of  exertions  and  perpetual 
questions  to  the  engineer,  to  comprehend  the  principle  c "" 
Working  it." 

At   the    request   of  the  commiltee   of  the  society, 
meeting  of  the  Serampore  missionaries  and  the  "junior 
Ijrctliren  "  wa.s  held  in  Calcutta  in  July,  with 
tbe  view  of  reconciling  differences  and  restoring  »i^i°af-iMn, 
concord.     It  was  opened  with  devotional  oxer- 
cises.     When  the  discussion  commenced,  it  turned  upoa 
'wo  points :  the  alleged  alienation  of  the  premises  from 
Uic  society,  and  the  refusal  of  Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues 
to  hold  their  incomes  at  the  disposal  of  that  body.     The 
junior  bretliren  were  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  from 
Ur.  Carey,  that  the  right  of  the  society  to  the  premises 
wad  never  been  questioned  ;  that  the  property  had  never 
been  alienated ;   and    that    the  deeds,  of  which  attested 
CojHcs  had  been  sent  to  the  committee,  had  never  been 
On  the  second  poin^  however,  the  difterence 
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was  broad  and  irreconcilable.  Dr.  Carey  asserted  hi 
own  rigiit  and  that  of  his  colleagues  to  the  exclusive  cor 
trol  of  their  own  incomes,  and  their  determination  t 
maintain  it.  The  junior  brethren,  on  the  other  banc 
stated,  that  they  did  not  consider  a  farthing  of  thei 
receipts  as  belonging  to  themselves;  they  were  the  absolut 
property  of  the  society.  They  intimated  that  thei 
brethren  at  Serampore  ought  to  follow  the  same  rul 
from  princi[)le,  and  pay  their  funds  into  the  society' 
treasury.  "  I  told  them,"  wrote  Dr.  Carey,  "  that  thej 
had  a  right  to  do  as  they  pleased  with  themselves  anc 
their  earnings,  but  liberty  was  my  birthright,  which  I 
would  not  sell  even  to  my  brother."  Notwithstanding 
this  diversity  of  opinion,  the  meeting  produced  a  satis- 
factory result  by  clearing  away  misapprehension,  and,  for 
a  time,  softening  asperities.  In  connection  with  this 
question  of  proprietary  rights,  it  may  here  be  mentionedi 
that  the  junior  brethren  had  accumulated  in  about  three 
years,  as  it  was  alleged,  the  sum  of  3000/. ;  and  that  a 
few  months  after  the  reconciliation  meeting,  Mr.  Adanif 
one  of  their  body,  having  embraced  Unitarian  sentiments, 
withdrew  from  the  connection,  and  demanded  his  sixth 
share  of  this  fund.  The  demand  was  resisted  by  his 
associates,  on  the  ground  that  the  whole  of  the  property 
belonged  to  the  society.  But,  as  Mr.  Adam  refused  to 
relinquish  his  claim,  the  question  was  referred  to  arbitra- 
tors, to  avoid  the  odium  of  a  lawsuit.  They  unanimously 
repudiated  the  right  of  the  society  to  this  self-acquired 
property,  and  awarded  Mr.  Adam  the  sixth  of  I8OOI., 
the  sum  to  which  they  reduced  the  available  assets  of  the 
union.  This  decision  appeared  to  be  decisive  of  any 
legal  or  constructive  right  of  the  society  to  the  funds 
orijj;inated  by  their  missionaries.  To  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  similar  claim  on  the  mission  property  al 
Serampore  at  any  future  time,  Dr.  Marshman,  with  th< 
consent  of  his  colleagues,  drew  up  a  brief  document,  U 
which  their  seals  were  immediately  affixed,  and  whicl 
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Mr.  Ware!  signed  and  sealed  after  his  return.  It  affirmed 
tlut  the  entire  product  of  their  labour  from  February 
18iX),  and  nine  tenths  of  it  since  September  1817>  bad 
thrown  by  common  consent  into  their  common 
and  that  each  of  the  subscribers  bad  relinquished 
lividual  right  to  it,  and  barred  his  heirs,  executors, 
'  itrators,  or  assigns  from  advancing  any  claim  to  any 
of  it. 

le  midst  of  his  missionary,  biblical,  and  literary 
irs  Dr.  Carey  never  lost  sight  of  the  material  interests 
of  the  country.     He  had  a  strong  natural  taste 
fcr  botanical    and    agricultural    pursuits,  and,  ^'^erSigni 
notwithstanding  his  extreme  and  even  morbid 
repugnance    to    letter  writing,    maintained  an   extensive 
correspondence  with  the  most  eminent  botimists  in  Europe 
Mid  America.      His  own  botanical  garden,  which  covered 
five  acres  of  ground,  was  stocked  with  the  richest  variety 
of  plants  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  in 
pomt  of  scientific   importance,   was  second    only  to  tlie 
government  botanical  garden,  superintended  by  his  friend 
Br.  Wallich.  The  encouragement  afforded  l)y  Lord  Hastings 
to  every  plan  for  advancing  the  interests  of  tlie  country, 
induced  Dr.  Carey  to  propose  the  establishment  of  an  agri- 
cultural society  in  Calcutta,    He  hoped  to  enlist  the  exer- 
tions not  only  of  European  settlers,  but  more  especially  of 
^  native  zemindars,  who  resided  more  in  the  metropolis 
tlian  upon  their  estates,  and  to  induce  them  to  seek  the 
lacrcase  of  their  rent-roil  by  an  improved  system  of  agri- 
culture rather  than  by  rack-renting  their  tenants.     In  the 
■onth  of  April  he  drew  up  the  prospectus  of  the  society. 
Jhe  paper  exhibited  all  that  clearness  of  perception  and 
^Hh». matter-of-fact  views  for  which  he  was  remarkable; 
^^^^^le    was   simple,    but   to    tlic   point,    without  any 
^^^Bsage,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  very  characteristic 
^^^■Den  of  his  general  composition.      He  described  the 
^^^■improvemcnts  which  had  been  eff'ected  in  England 
^^Bfcultural  science,  by  means  of  such  associations,  and 
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which  had  resulted  in  the  increase  of  national  wealth  and 
individual  prosperity.     He  pointed  out  the  benefit  which 
might  be  expected  from  such  a  society  in  India,  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  land  as  well  as  of  the 
implements  of  husbandry  and  of  stock;  in  ascertaining  the 
be.st  mode  of  cropping;  and  in  the  introduction  of  new  and 
useful  plants.     After  the  proposal  had  been  a  few  days  in 
circulation,  he  convened  a  meeting  in  the  town  hall  of  all 
who  felt  an   interest  in   the  subject;  but  there  was  not 
sufficient  public  spirit  in  the  community  to  respond  to  the 
call,  and  the  attendance  was  limited  to  three  European 
gentlemen  besides  himself  and  Dr.  Marshman  ;  there  was 
no  native  present.     Not  discouraged  by  this  manifestation 
of  apathy,  he  said  he  thought  the  meeting  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  a  beginning;  and  in  the  same  spirit  of 
ener^rv   which   he   had   shown  at  the  formation  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  voted  one  of  their  number 
into  the  chair,  and  the  Agricultural  Society  of  India  was 
constituted.     Such  was  the  feeble  origin  of  an  association 
which  now  embraces  hundreds  of  members,  both  European 
and  native,  and  which,  during  the  last  thirty-seven  years, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  successful  agencies 
of  improvement.    At  the  desire  of  the  meeting,  Dr.  Carey 
solicited  Lord  Hastings  to  accept  the  office  of  patron,  and 
he  readily  acceded  to  the  request.     In  the  course  of  two 
months  l)r.  Carey's  perseverance  was  rewarded  by  the 
accession  of  more  than  fifty  members,  including  some  of 
the   most   wealthy  native   landholders.     At   the  second 
meeting,   in  October,  a  committee  of  management  was 
formed,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  Europeans  and 
natives.     The  benefit  which  Dr.  Carey  was  enabled  to 
confer  on  the  interests  of  India  by  this  spirited  exertion 
has  been  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  society  he 
established.     His  bust  adorns  its  hall ;  and  at  the  annual 
banquet,  after  the  distribution  of  prizes,  the  memory  of 
the   founder    is    commemorated    immediately   after    the 
honours  paid  to  the  royal  family. 
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In  June  of  the  present  year,  Dr.  Marshnian  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  quarterly  "  Friend  of  India."     ItJ 
was  found  that  the  discussion  of  questions  bear- 
ing  on  the  interests  of  the  country  in  the  little  ■,'„^[;':?''^^ 
monthly  miscellany,   the    original    "  Friend  of 
India,"  swelled  its  bulk,  and  interfered  with  its  pimctuati 
^pearance.     He  determined,  therefore,   to  confine  that! 
work  to  the  publication  of  intelligence  relative    to  thel 
■progress  of  religion  and   education,  and   to  establish 
quarterly  periodical    for  "  essays  on  subjects  connected 
with  India,  and  a  review  of  such  works,  published  either 
Europe  or  in  India,  as  might  in  any  way  afi'ect  the  in- 
terests of  the  country."     The  press  was  in  some  measure 
lettered  by  the  code  of  regulations  which  had  been  pro- 
mulgated   for  the  guidance    of  editors  on    the    19tli    of 
August,  1818,  when  the  censorship  was  removed.      They 
were,  among  other  restrictions,  proliibited  from  publisliing 
"animadversions  on  the  measures  of  the  public  authori- 
ties in  England  connected  with  the  government  of  India." 
Il  was  scarcely  possible,  however,   to  advocate  measures 
tf  improvement  without  animadverting  on  defects,  and 
thereby  reflecting  on  the  measures  which  had  proved  inju- 
rious.    Lord  Hastings  was  anxious  to  encourage  free  and 
nlutary  discussion,  but  he  was  incessantly  urged  by  Mr.  , 
Adam,  his  associate  in  council,  to  restrain  the  liberty,  or,  | 
■sit  was  designated,  the  licentiousness,  of  the  press;  and 
he  knew  that  the  Court  of  Directors  were  not  favourable 
lo  his  liberal  proceedings.     The  missionaries  were,  it  is 
(nie,  tmder  a  foreign  flag,  and  no  restrictions  imposed  on 
Ae  periodical  press  in  Calcutta  were  binding  on  them.  J 
But  the  circulation  of  their  publications  lay  in  the  British  I 
tlominions,    and    it    was    important    to    cultivate  a  good! 
untlerstanding  with  the    British  government.     They  de- 
tenniDcd,  therefore,  to  eschew  all  remarks  on  the  conduct  I 
of  any  of  the  public  functionaries,  and,  in  the  discussion 
of  questions  of  public  policy,   to  avoid  all  extremes  of 
'ion  or  violence  of  expression.     But  it  was  impossible. 
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with  the  best  intentions  and  the  most  scrupulous  exercise 
of  discretion,  to  avoid  collision  with  the  opinions  of  the 
party  opposed  to  innovation.     Thus,  in  the  article  on  the 
Improvement  of  Agriculture,  they  felt  themselves  con- 
strained to  advocate  the  policy  of  allowing  Europeans  to 
hold  land  in  India,  a  measure  to  which  the  public  authori- 
ties  in   England   and    their  servants  in   Calcutta   were 
resolutely,    though    conscientiously,   opposed.        In   the 
article  on  the  Native  Press,  they  noticed  with  feelings  of 
exultation  its  probable  influence  on  the  future  welfare  of 
India,   in  arousing  the  national  mind  from  the  sleep  of 
ages.     But  the  existence  of  the  native  press  was  regarded 
with  alarm  in  oilicial  circles  on   both   sides   the   water. 
Tiiese  articles,  however,  passed  without  notice.     But  in 
the  third  number  the  delicate  question  of  Suttees  was 
elaborately  discussed,  and  the  article  concluded  with  a 
respecti\il,    but    importunate,    request   that  government 
would  at  once  prohibit  them.     "  The  question,"  it  was 
said,  *^  was  one  which  cannot  be  permitted  to  slumber;  it 
ought  to  undergo  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  in  all  its  bear* 
ings,  since  it  is  only  from  repeated  examination  that  the 
abolition  of  this  horrible  practice  can  be  ultimately  ex- 
pected.      But   it   must  yield   in    time   to   the   voice  of 
humanity.     We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  these  un» 
natural  fires  will  be  permitted  to  exist  for  another  quarter 
of  a  century.      We  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  the  idea 
that  there  are  25,000  innocent  and  helpless  females  yet 
destined  to  the  flames,  under  a  Christian  and  a  British 
government."     Great  umbrage  was  taken  at  the  freedom 
of  these  remarks,  which  at  the  present  time  would  probably 
be  censured  for  their  timidity.     The  continued  toleration 
of  suttees,  though  revolting  to  every  feeling  of  humanity» 
was   in   accordance   with  the   principles  of  the  old  tra- 
ditionary  j)olicy.       Government    had    engaged    not  to 
interfere  with   the  oj)inions  of  the  natives  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  the  Brahmins  maintained  that  the  burning 
of  widows  alive  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  Hindoo  re- 
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ligion.  Mr.  Adam  brought  the  article  under  the  notice 
of  the  council,  and  represented  it  as  an  infringement  of 
the  rule  which  prohibited  "  discussions  having  a  tendency 
to  create  alarm  or  suspicion  among  the  native  population 
of  any  intended  interference  with  their  religious  opinions 
or  observances."  He  therefore  desired  that  intimation 
should  be  given  to  the  editors  to  abstain  from  all  such 
discussions  in  future.  Lord  Hastings  said  he  had  read 
the  article  with  interest  and  pleasure,  and  saw  nothing 
objectionable  in  it ;  and  he  refused  to  sanction  any  com- 
munication with  the  missionaries  on  the  subject.  He 
assured  Dr.  Marshman,  in  a  private  conversation,  that  he 
was  personally  favourable  to  entire  abolition ;  but  the 
pubbc  functionaries  in  Leadenhall  Street  and  Calcutta 
rfirunk  from  so  bold  a  measure,  and,  in  the  existing 
temper  of  men's  minds,  it  was  necessary  to  use  great  cir- 
cumspection in  discussing  it. 
At  the  beginning  of  1891,  Dr.  Carey  was  attacked 
ujtk  disease,  which  for  a  time  appeared  to  threaten  his 
^^ft^  It  was  only  a  few  days  before  his  illness  ^^  ^^  .^ 
^^BlMr.  Thomason  paid  a  visit  to  Serampore,  {■"o,"'iu~i^,"'rf' 
«m  expressed  great  delight  at  his  vigorous  v°^^^~ 
health  and  buoyant  spirits.  Dr.  Carey  assured  '"  "' 
him,  that  though  he  had  been  twenty-seven  years  in  India 
he  felt  as  strong  as  the  day  he  landed.  Soon  after,  how- 
ever, be  was  laid  on  his  couch  by  fever,  which  at  length 
3rielded  to  the  effects  of  medicine.  While  the  fever  was 
at  its  crisis,  Colonel  Krefling,  the  governor  of  Serampore, 
called  at  the  mission  house  with  a  letter  from  the  King  of 
Denmark,  in  reply  to  the  communication  which  had  been 
made  by  the  missionaries  on  the  formation  of  the  college. 
His  majesty,  after  having  governed  the  kingdom  for 
twenty  years  as  regent,  had  now  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  father.  He  assured  the  missionaries 
of  the  great  interest  he  felt  in  the  college,  which  he  de- 
sired to  take  under  his  patronage,  and  of  the  progress  and 
success  of  which   he  requested  to  be  informed  from  time 
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to  time.     As  a  token  of  his  approbation  of  their  labours, 
he  bestowed  a  gold  medal  on  each  of  them.     On  a  pre- 
vious occasion*  he  had  offered  them  the  order  of  Danne- 
brog,  which  be  had  recently  conferred  on  Bonhoff»  the  chief 
of  the  Moravian  missions  in  the  colony  of  St.  Croix ;  but 
they  respectfully  solicited  permission  to  decline  an  honour 
unsnited   to  their  position.       The  medal  of  merit  was 
therefore  the  substitute  for  the  order.      The  king  like- 
wise presented  them  with  a  more  substantial  token  of  his 
kindness.       He  transferred   to  them  a  large  house  and 
grounds  in  Serampore,  in  a  very  eligible  situation  ad- 
joining the  premises  which  Dr.  Marshman  had  recently 
purchased.   It  was  valued  at  1000/.,  and  the  rent  of  it  was 
to  be  perpetually  aj)plied  to  the  support  of  the  college. 
He  also  bestowed  on  the  institution  the  privilege  of  acting 
independent  of  the  authorities  of  the  town  in  the  internal 
management  of  its  affairs.     A  few  days  after  Dr.  Carey's 
recovery,  Serfbojee,  the  prince  of  Tanjore,  paid  a  visit  to 
the   missionary   establishment  at   Serampore.       He   had 
come  up  from  the  south  of  India  to  Calcutta  w*ith  the  in- 
tention   of    proceeding  on  pilgrimage  to   Benares,  and 
crossed   over    to   Serampore    while   residing   with   Lord 
Hastings  at  Barrackpore  Park.     He  was  received  at  the 
landing  stairs  by  Dr.  Carey  and  Dr.  Marshman,  and  con- 
ducted over  the  various  departments  of  labour.     It  was 
interesting  to  «ee  this  native  prince,  the  pupil  of  the  illus- 
trious Schwartz,  with  his  hand  in   Dr.  Carey's,  walking 
through  the  establishment,  and  more  especially  through 
the  room  in  which  the  pundits  were  employed  in  trans- 
lating the  Scrij)tures  into  the  languages  of  India.     He 
spoke  Englisli  fluently;   he  dwelt  with  reverence  on  the 
exertions  and  virtues  of  his  tutor,  and  expressed  great 
satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  progress  of  similar  labours  in 
the  north  of  India.     But  it  was  lamenUible  to  reflect  that 
he  had  benefited  so  little  bv  the  instructions  of  Schwarti 
as  to  have  undertaken  a  devotional  journey  to  the  head 
quarters  of  Hindoo  superstition. 
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On  the  30th  of  May  Dr.  Carey  was  deprived  by  death 
of  ilia   second  wife,    the   accomplished   and    affectionate 
partner  of  his  life  for  thirteen  years.     She  was  Dr.iho(un. 
seized  with  an  epileptic  fit  four  days  before  her  '^'"'' 
death,  and  it  was  followed  by  others  in  rapid  succession, 
which  apparently  inflicted  no  pain,  but  left  her  on  each 
occasion  with  less  consciousness:    the  approach  of  disso- 
lution  was  scarcely  perceptible.     Dr.  Carey  thus  com- 
memorates   her    Christian    virtues    in   a   letter    to   Dr. 
Ryland  :— 
*•  Slie  was  eminently  pioua,  and  lived  neur  to  God.     The  Bible 
u  her  diiily  delight ;  and,  next  to  God,  she  lived  for  mc.     Her 
•olicitude  for  my  Iiapplness  wns  incessant,  and  so  eertninly  could 
ibe  at  nil  times  interpret  my  looks,  that  any  attempt  to  conceal 
■nziccy  or  distress  of  mind  would  have  been  vain,     It  was  her 
oonstnnt  hobit  to  compare  every  verse  of  Scripture  she  read  in  the 
Qvnnan,  French,  Italian,  and  English  versions,  and  never  to  pass 
Iiy  B  difficulty  till  it  was  cleared  up.     In  this  respeet  she  was  of 
CDunent  service  to  me  in  the  translation  of  the  word  of  Ciod.    She 
•Dtercd  most  heartily  into  all  the  concerns  of  the  mission,  and  into 
llie support  of  school^i,  piirticularly  those  for  female  native  children, 
ind  Itiid  long  supported  one  of  that  kind  at  Ciitwa.  ...  So  many 
nercifnl  circumstances  attend  this  very  heavy  affliction  as  still 
pdi  me  aujiport  beyond  anything  I  ever  felt  in  former  trials.     I 
kve  no  domestic  strife  to  reflect  on,  and  add  hitterneas  to  affliction. 
She  was  ready  to  depart.     She  hud  long  lived  on  the  borders  of 
the  heavi^nly  land,  and  I  think  had  latterly  becomo  more  and  more 
hetvenly  in  her  thoughts  and  convci'sation.     Slic  suffered  no  long 
ud  painful  afHietiun.     She  was  removed  before  me,  a  thing  fur 
ttich  wti  hiid  frei]<ienlly  expressed  our  wishes  to  each  other  ;  foi- 
thujrh  I  am  sure  my  brciliren  and  my  children  would  have  done 
^  utmost  in  lhc!r  power  to  alleviate  her  affliclion,  if  they  had 
Mrrived  me,  yet  no  one,  nur  alt  united,  could  have  supplied  the 
phoc  of  a  husband. " 

The  years  in  which  Dr.  Carey  enjoyed  her  society  were 
perhaps  the  happiest  of  his  life.  Her  animated  conversa- 
tion, enricheil  by  varied  acquirement.^,  was  exactly  suited 
to  the  complexion  of  his  mind ;  and  lie  enjoyed  a  rich 
ftast  when,  at  the  close  of  a  day  of  severe  toil,  be  was  en- 
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abled  to  give  his  mind  up  to  the  intellectual  intercourse 
of  the  evening.  Her  crippled  condition  confined  her,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  her  couch ;  but  her  husband  was  as- 
siduously attentive  to  her  minutest  wants.  It  was  most 
interesting  to  see  him  twice  a  day  convey  her  down  the 
stairs,  in  his  own  arms,  to  the  kind  of  Bath  chair  in  w*hich 
she  was  wont  to  take  exercise.  There  was  a  mixture  of 
patrician  polish  and  Christian  simplicity  in  her  deportment, 
which  lefl  a  most  favourable  impression  on  the  minds  of 
all  those  who  visited  her.  She  fell  in  cheerfully  with  the 
economy  of  the  mission  family  at  Serampore,  and  con- 
tributed by  her  efforts  to  the  maintenance  of  harmony. 
Her  funeral  was  attended  by  several  of  the  missionaries 
from  Calcutta,  and  by  the  whole  official  staff  of  the 
settlement,  anxious  to  pay  their  last  respects,  not  only  to 
the  member  of  a  family  of  distinguished  rank,  but  also  to 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Carey.  A  day  or  two  afler,  the  following 
letter  of  condolence  was  sent  by  Lord  Hastings  : — 

'^  Lord  and  Lady  Hastings  arc  solicitous,  through  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Marshman,  to  make  their  inquiries  after  Dr.  Carey,  and  to 
offer  him  the  expression  of  their  sincere  condolence  on  his  late 
heavy  affliction.  They  feel  assured  no  one  better  knows,  or  will 
more  practically  experience,  the  only  consolation  which  such  a  case 
admits  of;  but  while  such  principles  enhance  gratitude  for  one  of 
the  best  blessings  of  Providence,  it  tends  to  increase  their  sympathy 
for  the  sorrow  of  one,  who,  in  justly  appreciating  domestic  happiness, 
is  called  upon  to  mourn  the  interruption  of  such  tics." 

The  progress  made  in  organising  the  college  during  the 
years  18j20  and  1821  was  necessarily  slow.     For  an  insti- 
tution of  this  kind  the  missionaries  had  every- 

Br.il!i*»*^oiie  e   ^"'"g  ^^  create  ;  and,  unhappily,  at  the  time 

when  the  society  with  which  they  had  been 
associated  might  have  rendered  them  the  most  essential 
aid,  by  bringing  the  resources  of  England  to  the  promotion 
of  their  object,  they  were  entirely  deprived,  not  only  of 
its  co-operation,  but  even  of  its  sympathies.  In  the 
report  of  this  year  they  state  that  the  number  of  pupils  in 


daily  attendance  was  forty-five,  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Sanscrit,  wliicli  was  still  considered  an  essential  prepaia- 
lion  for   ultimate  success ;    but  they  had  succeeded  in 
diminishing  by  one  half  the  time  usually  devoted  to  this 
dry    and    uninteresting   study.       They  could,    however, 
effect  little  in  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  institution 
till  iheir  hands  were  strengthened  by  the  return  of  their 
coUcagtie,  with  the  professor  who  was  lo  accompany  him. 
While  ihey  were  erecting  the  buildings,  Bishop's  College 
was  rising  on  the  banks  of  the   Hooghly,  eighteen  miles 
below  LScrampore.     Soon  after  the  prospectus  of  Seram- 
pore  College  was  issued.  Bishop  Middleton  determined  to 
carry  out  the  design  he  had  formed  of  establishing  an 
episcopal  college.     "The  time,"   he  wrote,  "appears  to 
hive  arrived  when  it  is  desirable  that  some  missionary  en- 
deavours, at  least,  should  have  some  connection  with  the 
Church  establishment.     Tiie  natives  liave  a  preference, 
bd^lber  things  being  equal,  for  that  which  is  counle- 
^^^^^  by  authority ;  and  this  seems  to  point  out  the 
^^^Bety  of  placing  this  establishment  —  Bishop's  College 
^^^Bthin   the  bishop's  reach  (I  speak  fur  myself  and  my 
^^^■BBors),  that  they  may  in  some  measure  superintend 
^^Hoceedings,  and  make  it  apparent  that  the  propagation 
Vn«ir  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  so  little  interest  with  ua 
a  to  be  left  entirely  to  persons  whom  none  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  avow."      The  college  thus  founded  by 
Bishop  Middleton  is  a  permanent  memorial  of  his  zeal  and 
devotion    in   the  cause  of  Christian  truth,  and  gives  him 
I  distinguished    place    among  the  benefactors  of  India. 
From  his  own  academical  associations  he  was  led  to  select 
tile  Gothic  style  of  architecture  fur  the  edifice. 

Tlie  Serampore  missionaries  did  not  consider  this  order 
•uttcd  to  a  tropical  climate  and  temperature.  The  para- 
oount  object  in  every  building  in  the  East  i,„,Min„nfs.- 
to  secure  the  most  ample  ventilation,  and  "■"i"" t^iHr*. 
tills  i.4  not  compatible  with  the  full  development  of  the 
uties   of  Gothic  architecture.     They   preferred   tlie 
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Grecian  style,  and  a  noble  specimen  of  it  did  they  erect 
in  the  grounds  appropriated  to  the  college,  amounting  to 
ten   acres.     It  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of 
Major  Wickedie,  the  second  member  of  the  little  council 
of  Scrampore.     The  centre  building,  intended   for  the 
public  rooms,  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  depth.     The  hall  on  the 
ground  floor,  supported  on  arches,  and  terminated  at  the 
south  by  a  bow,  was  ninety-five  feet  in  length,  sixty-six 
in  breadth,  and  twenty  in  height.     It  was  originally  in- 
tended for  the  library,  but  is  now  occupied  by  the  classes. 
The  hall  above,  of  the  same  dimensions  and  twenty-six 
feet   in    height,   was   supported   by  two   rows   of  Ionic 
columns ;  it  was  intended  for  the  annual    examinations. 
Of  the  twelve  side-rooms  above  and  below%  eight  were  of 
spacious   dimensions,    twenty- seven    feet    by  thirty-five. 
The  portico  which  fronted  the  river  was  composed  of  six 
columns,   more  than  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
The  staircase-room  was  ninety  feet  in   length,  twenty- 
seven  in  width,  and  forty-seven  in  height,  with  two  stair- 
cases of  cast-iron,  of  large  s:ze  and  elegant  form,  pre- 
pared at  Birmingham.     The  spacious  grounds  were  sur- 
rounded with  iron   railing,  and  the  front  entrance  was 
adorned   with   a   noble   gate,  likewise  cast    at  Birming- 
ham.    The  reverend   historian  of  the   Baptist  Mission, 
in  his  remarks  on  Serampore  College,  says,  **  if  there  were 
a  tincture  of  ambition  in  the  scheme  which  piety  might 
deplore,  allowances  ought  to  bs  made  for  human  weak- 
ness, and  the  force  of  temptations,  by  which  individuals  so 
circumstmced  and  so  honoured  must  have  been  assailed. 
.  .  .  .  Although  it  were  a  magnificent  failure,  a  veil  of 
Christian   candour  ought  to  be  cast  over  both  the  men 
and  the  measure."     But  there  was  no  touch  of  ambition 
in  the  project,  or  the  edifice  of  the  college,  nor  does  the 
conduct  of  the  missionaries  require  to  be  palliated  by  the 
exercise  of  Christian  candour.     Some  may  even  be  in- 
clined  to   commend  the  strength  of  human  resolution, 
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imtoad  of  "making  allowances  for  human  weakness,"  t 
hibitcd  in  ihe  formation  of  such  an  institution.  The  scale 
on  which  it  was  proposeJ  to  establish  the  college,  anci  to 
which  Uie  size  of  the  building  was  necessarily  accommo- 
dated, corresponded  with  the  breadth  of  all  the  other 
enterprises  of  the  Serampore  missionaries,  — the  mission, 
the  translations,  and  tlie  schools.  While  Mr.  Ward  was 
aged  in  making  collections  for  the  support  of  the  in- 
stitution in  England,  he  wrote  to  his  bruiliren,  "the 
buildings  you  must  raise  in  India  ;  "  and  they  determined 
to  respond  to  the  call,  and.  if  possible,  to  augment  their 
donation  from  '25001.  to  80tX)/.,  and  to  make  a  vigorous 
eifort  to  erect  the  buildings  from  their  own  funds.  Neither 
the  ungenerous  suspicions,  nor  the  charj^'e  of  untaithful- 
Bess,  with  whicli  their  character  was  assailed  in  England, 
W»  allowed  to  slacken  the  prosecution  of  this  plan.  It 
was  while  their  reputation  was  under  an  eclipse  in 
England,  and  the  benevolent  hesitated  to  subscribe  to 
the  society,  till  they  were  assured  that  their  donations 
JKuld  not  be  mixed  up  with  the  funds  of  the  men  at 
I^Binporc,  that  those  men  were  engaged  in  erecting 
^^Bble  edifice  for  the  promotion  of  religion  and  know- 
^^fe)  at  their  own  cost,  the  expense  of  which  eventually 
^Hr  under  their  hands  to  the  sum  of  15,000/.  To  the 
^Bhc  of  endeavouring  to  alienate  from  the  society 
^^pUesof  the  value  of  3000/.,  their  own  gift,  they  replied, 
^Krecting  a  building  at  five  times  the  cost,  and  vesting  ■ 
^Bi  eleven  trustees,  —  seven  besides  themselves.  It  I 
^^Hthu^  they  vindicated  the  purity  of  their  motives  in  I 
^^B  differences  with  the  society,  and  endeavoured  tol 
^Hbe  the  voice  of  calumny.  They  were  the  first  wha-l 
^^■ained  that  a  college  was  .in  indispensable  appendage 
^^B  Indian  mission,  and  this  opinion  has  since  been 
^^Vconfirmed  hy  the  proceedings  of  other  missionary 
■flhji, — the  Episcopalians,  the  Independents,  and  the  two 
•ections  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  who  have  erected  I 
HJteuM  in  connection  with  tfaeif  miwions,  on  «   w^atj 
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equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  Serampore  College :  the 
only  difterence  being  that  in  one  case  the  edifice  was 
erected  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  three  individuals,  in  the 
other  cases  by  the  assistance  of  public  contributions.     If 
the  college  at  Serampore  proved  for  a  time  a  "  magnificent 
failure/'  it  was  because  that  support  which  w*as  essential 
to  its  efficiency  was  withheld,  while  the  colleges  of  other 
denominations  were  fully  sustained.     The  committee  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  have  at  length  admitted 
the  importance  of  such  an  institution  for  training  native 
itinerants,   schoolmasters,    and  pastors,  and  resolved  to 
accept  and  improve  the  noble  legacy  bequeathed  to  the 
denomination  by  the  Serampore   missionaries ;    and  the 
reproach  of  failure  has  ceased. 

In  the  coiu'se  of  the  previous  and  the  present  year, 
Dr.  Marshman  was  drawn  into  a  controversy  with  Ram- 

molum  Rov,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  -^.     , «. 

This  great  Hindoo  reformer,  who  had  vigor-  »«■"»<*«•  «^- 
ously  exposed  the  prevailing  superstitions  of  his  fellow 
countrymen,  now  came  forward  to  assail  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a  publication  entitled  "  The 
Precepts  of  Jesus,  the  Guide  to  Happiness  and  Peace." 
He  maintained  that  the  monotheistic  system  of  the  Vedant 
was  sufficient  for  all  the  religious  wants  of  man.  He  ex- 
tolled the  precepts  of  Jesus,  but  denied  the  necessity  of 
an  atonement,  and  questioned  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour; 
declaring  that  His  miracles  were  less  stupendous  than  those 
of  the  Hindoo  sage,  who  drank  up  the  ocean,  and  then 
discharged  it  from  his  body.  His  opinions  regarding  the 
vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer  differed  little  from  those 
of  the  Unitarian  school.  Rammohun  Roy  was  the  fore- 
most man  of  the  age  in  Hindoo  society,  and  any  treatise 
from  his  pen  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
among  his  fellow  countrymen,  more  especially  when  it 
chimed  in  with  their  prejudices  against  Christianity. 
Dr.  Marshman  considered  it  imj)ortant  to  stand  forth  in 
defence  of  tiie  vital  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  thus  im- 
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nigaed  in  the  presence  of  the  Hindoo  comnnmiiy,  on 
vhom  the  lijjht  of  Christian  truth  was  tlien  beginning  to 
lawn.     In  the  first  number  of  the  quarterly  "  Friend  of 
[ndia,"    he   published    a   review    of    Rammohun    Roy's 
nmpiilet.   in  which    his  arguments  were  closely  sifted, 
ind    the    doctrine   of  the    Atonement    fully    vindicated. 
Hammohun  Roy  then  published  two  consecutive  appeals  , 
U  the  public  in  defence  of  the  "Precepts,"  which  Dr.  i 
Itfarshman  reviewed  more  elaborately  in  subsequent  num-  ■ 
bcr*.     To  recapitulate  the  various  arguments  employed  by  | 
tiim    in  these  articles  would    demand  more    space  than 
can  be  spared :  it  must  therefore  suffice  to  remark  that 
Ihey  furnish  a  good  exemplification  of  his  peculiar  style  of 
icasoning,  and  on  a  subject  which  had  been  the  sUidy  of 
'iMs  life.      In  one  of  his  letters  during  the  controversy,  he 
lays.  "  these  are  the  only  articles  on  divinity  1  have  ever  , 
written,  and  some  may  be   apt    to  think   me,  from  the  | 
i'Friend  of  India,'  more  of  a  politician  than  a  divine  ;  yet  ' 
ibe  study  of  divinity  is  my  highest  delight."     The  novelty 
[tT  a  discussion  between  a  Cliristian  divine  and  a  learned  \ 
Hindoo  on  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  attracted  j 
much  notice  in  a  community  which  had  hitherto  treated  i 
evangelical  truth  with  sceptical  indifference.    This  defence  ' 
oTChristian  truth  was  received  with  delight  by  its  friends 
'falndla>  and  even  the  Unitarians  in  England  and  America 
(ommended  the  exemplary  temper  which  Dr.  Marshman 
liad  exhibited   in   the  discussion.     The  only  instance  of 
uperity  charged  on  him  was  the  use  on  one  occasion  of 
llie  word  Socinian,  which  the  party  repudiates  ;  though  in 
!|Hleral  society  in  Calcutta,  Rammohun  Roy's  school  wag  i 
iargnated  as  that  of  "socinianised  Hindoos  who  retained  f 
llkeir  caste." 

Jt  was  during;  the  progress  of  this  controversy  that  a  | 
buoptdet  appeared  in  Calcutta  in  the  Bengalee  languag 
mhich    created   an  extraordinary    sensation  in 
IHhidoo  society.     It  was  compiled  by  Bruju-  ^^pmS'-!!!'m 
learned  Brahmin,  who  placed  his  name 
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in  the  last  line  of  the  book,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
iis;ige  of  the  Hindoo  literati.  His  father  had  been  the 
dewan,  or  chief  native  assistant,  of  Mr.  Middleton,  the 
resident  of  Lucknow,  during  the  days  of  Warren  Hastings; 
and  he  himself  had  studied  both  Sanscrit  and  English,  and 
become  attached  to  the  sciiool  of  Rammohun  Roy.  The 
])am|)hlct  consisted  of  a  series  of  strictures  on  the  prevalent 
system  of  polytheism.  The  writer  was  not  only  not  a 
Christian,  but  evidently  ignorant  of  the  established  argu- 
ments of  Christianity.  The  style  of  the  work  w^as  idio- 
matic and  attractive,  combining  great  simplicity  and  ease 
with  groat  vigour  and  strength  ;  but  its  chief  power  lay 
in  the  pungency  of  its  satire.  Brujumohun  was  well 
versed  in  theshasters,  and  quoted  them  with  great  efficacy 
against  the  popular  superstition.  He  was  familiar  with 
the  mental  habits,  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  his  country- 
men, and  was  enabled  to  address  them  with  great  effect 
Selilom  has  the  system  of  Hindoo  idolatry  been  subject  to 
so  severe  and  irritating  an  exposure.  From  the  elegance 
of  its  diction,  the  pamphlet  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  vernacular  classics.  The  author 
(lied  soon  afler  its  publication,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty, 
seven,  while  engaged  in  translating  Fergusson's  astro- 
nomy into  Bengalee.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this 
treatise,  another  nati\e  newspaper  was  started  in  Cal- 
cutta, which  maintained  great  influence  for  many  years 
in  native  circles.  It  was  designated  the  Chundrika,  and 
was  edited  by  Bhobany  churun,  a  Brahmin  of  great  in- 
telligence and  considerable  learning,  though  no  punditf 
but  remarkable  for  his  tact  and  energy,  which  gave  him 
great  ascendancy  among  his  fellow-countrymen.  The 
journal  was  intended  to  check  the  liberal  tendencies  of 
the  age,  and  it  soon  became  the  organ  of  the  orthodox 
Hindoos.  It  was  opposed  to  all  innovation,  and  to  every 
movement  which  might  affect  the  stereotyped  character  of 
Ilindooism.  During  the  life  of  its  able  and  astute  editor 
it  was  considered  the  great  bulwark  of  the  current  super- 
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stition.  Its  success  was  owing  not  only  to  the  popularity 
of  the  opinions  which  it  advocated,  but  also  to  the  charm  of 
its  pure  and  simple  style.  It  was  the  third  native  journal 
which  appeared  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the 
Serampore  Durpun,  and  after  an  interval  of  four  years. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1821,  a  letter  was  addressed  by 
the  committee  of  the  society  to  the  missionaries  at  Seram- 
pore, which  tended  to  widen  the  breach.     Dr.  Letter  from  the 

r^  ij  A  A.    1.  a.z»i_»  •  committee  of  the 

Carey  had  sent  a  statement  ot  his  own  views  on  (ocietT,  «nd  the 
the  subjects  under  discussion  to  his  friend  Dr.  ?"'•• 
Ryland,  which  was  private  to  the  extent  that  it  was  not 
shown    to  his  colleague.     It  was  placed  on  the   official 
records  of  the  committee,  and  made  the  occasion  of  a  long 
and  elaborate  communication,  in  which  the  whole  question 
of  the  differences  was  traced  from  the  beginning.     It  was 
an  exparte  statement,  intended  to  vindicate  the  conduct 
of  the  committee,  and  to  leave  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
On  Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues.      In  this  document,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  show  that  the  missionaries  at  Seram- 
pore were  not  united  among  themselves.     It  was  stated, 
on    the   authority  of  Dr.  Ryland,   that  Mr.    Ward  had 
declared  his  determination  not  to  return  to  Serampore 
**  to  clothe  himself  with  eternal  infamy."     If  Mr.  Ward 
had  used  so  strong  an  expression  while  labouring  under 
great  physical  debility  and  mental  depression,  in  a  private 
letter  confidentially  shown  to  Dr.  Ryland,  it  was  an  act  of 
great  indelicacy,  to  use  the  mildest  expression,  to  make  it 
public,  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  explanation, 
though  he  was  on  the  spot.     He  was  thus  held  up  to  the 
denomination,  as  having  charged  his  colleagues  with  con- 
duct that  was  infamous.     But  in  a  letter  which  he  had 
written  to  the  committee,  fifteen  months  later  than  the 
date  of  the  letter  shown  to  Dr.  Ryland,  he  had  distinctly 
signified  his  approval  of  all  their  movements  and  resolutions. 
He  had  also  informed  the  committee,  at  a  personal  confer- 
ence, that  they  would  find  him  and  his  colleagues  indisso- 
lubly  united  on  all  the  questions  at  issue.     A  printed  copy 

VOL.  II.  R 
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of  the  committee's  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Ward,  only  aday 
or  two  before  he  embarked,  with  a  letter  from  them, 
full  of  official  affection,  stating  that  they  could  *'  say  with 
sincerity  that  they  had  acted  towards  him  as  they  should 
wish  him  to  act  towards  them."  This  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  was  considered  disingenuous  by  the 
missionaries  at  Serampore.  Their  own  vindication  of  tlieir 
conduct,  in  which  the  greatest  caution  had  been  used  to 
avoid  any  expression  which  might  appear  to  inculpate  the 
committee,  had  been  suppressed  by  that  body,  on  the 
plea  that  it  would  tend  to  reveal  the  existence  of  difier- 
ences  which  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  conceal;  but  in  this 
communication,  which  was  printed  and  circulated  in  Eng- 
land before  it  reached  Serampore  in  manuscript,  tlie  com* 
mittce's  own  version  of  these  differences  was  given  to 
the  denomination,  and  operated  unchecked  to  the  detii- 
ment  of  Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues.  The  dispute  seemed 
to  be  turned  into  a  game  of  chess,  in  which  all  stratagems 
were  allowable.  To  this  document  the  missionaries  sent  a 
still  more  elaborate  reply  after  Mr.  Ward's  return  to  Seram- 
pore. No  farther  allusion  is  necessary  to  these  dreary 
discussions;  but  one  amusing  extract  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  spirit  of  the  controversy :  "  As  far,"  said  the 
committee,  "as  relates  to  your  freedom  from  control  in 
the  management  of  your  concerns,  and  the  application  of 
your  funds,  we  have  long  ago  conceded  it.**  To  this,  the 
letter  from  Serampore  replies,  "  It  makes  us  blush  for 
Baptist  brethren,  for  protestant  dissenters.  In  our  judg- 
ment, you  might  as  well  talk  of  conceding  to  us  the  light 
of  heaven,  or  the  air  we  breathe." 

Before  Mr.  Ward  quitted  England,  he  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  the  British  India  Society,  an  association 
Brituh  India  So-  intcudcd  to  promotc  the  improvement  of  India, 
ci.  ly  111  London.    ,^^Q,.g  espccially  through  the  medium  of  schools. 

It  owed  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Butter- 
worth,  the  law  bookseller  and  member  of  parliament,  and 
one  of  the  most  active  men  in  the  circle  of  religious  bene- 
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rolence-  At  his  instance,  ISfr.  Ward  drew  up  a  long  luul  \ 
inieresting  letter  to  the  llight  Hon.  J.  C.  Vliliers,  which 
contained  a  clear  exposition  of  the  moral,  intellectual, 
religious  condition  of  India.  He  siilyoined  to  it  an 
llwiracl  of  the  "  Hiiitx  "  and  reports  of  native  schools,  and 
Mine  remarks  on  female  immolation,  intended  to  bring 
lliat  question  betbre  the  influential  men  who  patronised 
the  society  in  England.  This  communication  wm  sup- 
ported  by  statements  furnished  by  Mr.  Harrington,  Sir 
Edward  llyde  East,  and  Colonel  Munro,  all  great  .iuttBo< 
rilies  ou  India  questionii.  .Some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
ifce  nobility  and  gentry  gave  the  aid  of  their  names  to  the 
asociation.  Of  those  who  had  resided  in  India,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  Sir  William  Burroughs,  and  Lord 
Teignmoutli,  assisted  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  tlie 
Society,  in  addition  to  the  gentlemen  named  above  ;  and 
there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  vigorous  operations  and  eveu- 
iul  success.  But  this  benevolent  effort  to  promote  the 
irel&re  of  India  did  not  lead  to  any  practical  result.  The 
abject  was  too  vague,  and  the  committee  too  large  and 
nwieldy ;  neither  was  there  any  man  of  energy  to  take 
efcargc  of  the  movement,  and  push  it  forward  after  the 
frst  impulse  h.id  subsided,  and  it  soon  died  a  natural  death. 

Mr.  Ward  now  set  his  lace  towards  the  scene  oi'  hia 
bbours  in  India,  from  wiiich  he  had  been  separated  for 
Nfo  years  and  a  half,     lie  had  been  so  happy 

to  engage  the  services  of  Mr.  ,Iohn  Mack,  KT/il'iiT'M^i' 
Ifcen  twenty-three  years  of  age,  as  one  of  the 
professors  of  .Scrampore  College.  His  father  was  solicitor- 
K-Iaw,  and  held  an  influential  situation  in  the  sheriff's 
effic«  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Mack  bad  gone  through  the 
tBuxl  coui-se  of  academical  education  in  Scotland,  first  at 
ifce  high  school,  and  then  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Certificates  of  proficiency  which  he  received  from 
mrfcfisors  Cbristison,  Dunbar,  Ritchie,  Brown,  Leslie, 
layfair,  and  Hope,  wci-e  fluttering  testimoniaU  uf  Iiis  at- 
lifiaeflts.    He  subsequently  attended  a  course  of  chemical 
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lectures  at  Guv's,  and  the  surgical  lectures  of  ^' mild 
Aberncthy/'  who  expressed,  in  his  own  peculiar  language, 
\\i>  great  surprise  at  the  very  queer  taste  of  one  who  did 
not  propose  to  make  surgery  his  profession.  He  was 
originally  intended  for  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  but  having 
ciianged  his  opinion  regarding  baptism  and  church  polity, 
he  went  to  the  Baptist  academy  at  Bristol,  taking  with 
him,  ))erhaps,  as  much  learning  as  he  brought  away  from 
it.  It  is  ditKcult  to  speak  of  the  varied  excellencies  of 
Mr.  Mack's  character,  without  an  appearance  of  exag- 
geration. He  was  an  excellent  classic,  and  thoroughly 
vcr>ed  in  the  diHerent  branches  of  natural  science,  though 
chiMuistry  was  his  favourite  study.  His  intellectual  genius 
was  of  the  tirst  order.  His  judgment  was  always  so 
sound  and  judicious,  that  his  suffrage  on  any  question 
was  considered  a  tower  of  strength.  He  was  a  power- 
ful and  elegant  writer,  but  pre-eminently  distinguished  for 
his  eloquence,  which  has  seldom  been  equalled,  and 
has  never  been  surpassed,  in  India.  On  one  occasion, 
having  been  prevailed  on  to  speak  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society  in  Calcutta,  he  electrified  the  au- 
(Hence  by  his  address  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  late  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  who  presided  at  the  meeting,  involuntarily 
exclainjcd,  "Why  was  that  man  a  dissenter  ?  "  His  piety 
was  deep  and  enlightened,  the  result  of  strong  exercises 
of  niiiul,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  recording  from  time 
to  time.  Like  Henry  Martin's,  his  temper  was  originally 
hot  and  overbearing,  but  was  gradually  disciplined  by  the 
strength  of  Christian  principle,  till  it  came  to  present  a 
combination  of  the  resolution  of  the  old  covenanters,  with 
('liristian  meekness.  In  all  respects,  he  was  an  accom* 
])lished  man,  a  fitting  associate  and  colleague  of  Carey, 
Marshman,  and  Ward,  to  whom  he  became  as  warmly 
attached  as  they  were  to  one  another.  He  embarked  witli 
Mr.  Ward,  in  Alay,  18^21,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Marshman, 
whose  health  had  been  so  completely  invigorated  by  her 
sojourn  in  England,  that  her  exertions  were  prolonged  for 
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irtlier  period  of  twenty-five  years  in  Iiuliii.  Tlic  party 
isisted  also  of  the  first  two  missionaries  of  the  General 
atist  Missionary  Society,  sent  out  to  commence  a 
sion  in  Orissa,  and  Miss  Cooke,  afterwards  Mrs. 
tson,  who  had  volunteered  her  services  in  connection 
h  another  society,  to  organise  a  system  of  female  edu- 
ion  in  India,  and  wliose  benevolent  and  successful 
irts  in  that  cause  form  a  bright  page  in  the  history  of 
ti«h  philanthropy  in  the  East. 

3uring  the  voyage  from  America,  Mr.  Ward  em|»loyed 
time  in  writing  "  Farewell  Letters  "  to  his  friends  in 
gland  and  America.  He  was  subsequently  Mr.  w.r,r.Fwe. 
uced  to  publish  them,  and  the  work  speedily  """  ■*'""'• 
ill  through  three  editions.  They  are  valuable  as  the 
ision  of  those  fervent  and  affectionate  feelings,  which 
leared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  was  associated.  They 
)  breathe  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence, 
Kinded  by  the  magnitude  of  the  sphere  in  which  he  had 
oured.  In  successive  letters  he  presents  a  vivid  picture 
the  superstitions  of  the  natives,  the  impurity  and  cruelty 
which  they  gave  birth,  and  the  moral  and  religious 
padation  they  entailed.  He  exhibits  the  hopes,  fears, 
1  aspirations  of  the  heathen  mind.  He  carries  the 
icr  into  the  presence  of  the  idol,  and  brings  before 
n  the  crowd  of  prostrate  worshippers  and  the  shouts  of 
i  frantic  votaries.  He  then  conilucts  him  to  the  funeral 
e,  and  depicts  the  sufferings  of  the  living  victim,  and 
]eavours  to  raise  a  feeling  of  commiseration  in  his 
torn,  and  engage  him  in  a  crusade  against  this  horrid 
I.  A  few  brief  extracts  from  tlie  letters  will  serve  to 
Stntc  the  character  of  the  writer.  Speaking  of  the 
Sent  systems  of  Hindoo  philosophy,  he  says. 

And  these  are  ihc  highest  diacoveries,  and  these  the  proudeet 
Is,  of  a  philosophy  proihiced  liy  the  grcrttcst  unnssistcd  minds 
i  were  ever  crentcil.  All  these  corabinations  of  intellect,  all 
dU^CS  founded  by  the  greatest  masters  the  world  has  ever 
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Men.  aii  thi-^«  writingis  these  incredible  labours  tcmiiiuite  in  this 
iiKtmentiius  ducoverr  **  there  \b  nothing  but  spirit  and  matter 
in  the  universe,'*  and  in  the  production  of  a  diadplcy  dumb,  naked, 
InrMiitrannl  with  ashes  his  arm  held  erect  till  it  has  become  stiff 
and  withered,  ^urTuunding  himself  with  four  fires,  or  lying  on  a 
lieil  of  rpike^,  endeavouring  by  all  this  process  to  extinguish  hia 
intellectual  fniwers  that  he  may  be  fitted  to  return  to  a  Beii^ 
will  ISO  hlo^sednv^  couMSt;»  in  an  eternal  destruction  of  all  qualities* 

Oil  tiie  subject  of  teniale  immolation,  lie  says  :  — 

*'  O  that  I  could  collect  all  the  shrieks  of  these  affrighted  TictimSi 
all  the  inniH^ent  blood  thus  drunk  up  by  the  devouring  element^ 
and  all  the  wailing^  of  thirteen  thousand  orphans,  losing  father  and 
mother  on  the  same  day,  and  present  them  at  our  missionary  aani- 
vorsaric^,  and  carry  them  through  every  town  in  the  United  Kinp 
d'lii.  I  ^houid  ij^urcly  then  be  able  to  awaken  every  heart  to  the 
ciuiins  of  Hriti:^h  India.  Yes,  it  is  BritUh  India  where  these 
a;^onising  shrieks  are  heard,  where  the  blood  of  these  widows  flovs 
into  a  torrent,  and  where  these  cries  of  miserable  orphans  are  heari 
Not  that  I  mean  by  these  remarks  to  criminate  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  they  would  rejoice  to  put  out  these  fires.  My  object  is  to 
awaken  attention  to  these  awful  facts,  but  especially  the  attention 
of  the  Christian  public** 

In  reference  to  the  former  and  the  existing  feeling  of 
the  Government  and  the  community  of  India  on  missions, 
lie  remarks :  — 

**  Our  bretlircn  tbund  the  Government  decidedly  inimical  to  the 
introiluction  of  niizi^ionaried.  They  predicted  nothing  short  of  the 
loss  of  the  country,  if  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  were  interfered 
with.  A  former  (lOvcrnor-Gcneral  would  sometimes  observe  to 
one  of  the  rhaphiins,  that  he  thought  the  wisest  policy  the  Eut 
India  Company  had  ever  adopted  was,  never  to  disturb  the  pre- 
judices of  their  native  subjects.  This  view  of  the  subject  made  the 
(Toveruiuent  decidedly  hostile  to  missionary  labours,  and  this  policj 
was  pursued  to  nn  extent  well  known  to  all  who  have  felt  an  in- 
tercet  in  the  ]ir()gree^s  of  Christianity  in  the  east.  It  may  be  added, 
that  our  own  countrymen,  scattered  all  over  India,  felt  tlie  same 
repugnance  to  ini;^s<ionary  exertions,  and  manifested  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  second  the  views  of  Government  on  this  head.  DiJ 
ever  any  causae  appear  to  be  more  hoiKjlcss?  I  well  recollect  that 
this  was  the  exact  feeling  on  this  subject  when  I  arrived  in  Bengal. 


Everywhere  we  were  adviaed  to  go  back.     Kvcn  one  or  two  goi 
Bcu  thought  Lhe  attempt  utterly  impracticable.     India,  Iq  shoi 
iail  long  been  considered  an  impregnable  fortress  defended  by  tho 
fads.  .  .  .  Now,  in  all  Uiat  concerns  the  mental  and  moral  cultiva- 
tiun  of  India,  the  Governor-Guneral  and  the  government  of  Bengul  , 
■re  become  powerful  auxiliaries.     Native  sciiools  have  for  years  4 
back  been  under  their  absolute  patroiiiigc,  several  Christian  insti-  i 
lutionc  nt  Calcutta  which  have  the  good  of  the  natives  as  tlicir  | 
tfiivct  object  receive  a  marked  countenance,  and  missionaries  re* 
«i»o  tho  most  friendly  attention.     The  School  Book  Society  was  1 
Ibrmed  nt  the  suggestion,  and,   in   fact,  under  the  direction  of 
Ih*  MarchioncM  of  lin^tings,  who  has  manifested  a  most  benevolent 
lad  undcviating  solicitude  to  improve  the  intellectual  and  moral 
eoMdition  of  this  people.     In  tliese  interesting  efforts  of  the  Mar- 
ibionesB,  ehe  may  be  denominated,  in  the  language   of  the  holy  . 
fieriptures,  a   'help   meet'  to  the  distinguished  nobleman  at  the  | 
'itti  of  our  Indian  empire." 

Regarilitig   the    lUfficuIties    of  evangelising    India,   lie  ] 
writes:  — 

"But,  in  the  deep  antiquity  of  the  Hindoo  institutions,  in  the 
tmrsion  of  (he  natives  to  the  least  familiar  intercourse  with  tlio 
vhites,  in  their  deep-rooted  attachment  to  their  superstitious  rites, 
in  Aeir  ignorance  of  every  Christian  truth,  in  their  entire  want  of 
Bonl  powers  and  of  a  conscience,  in  the  pollution  of  tlieir  minds,   , 
is  their  levity  and  want  of  principle,  and,  above  all,  in  their  terrors   j 
of  the  law  of  caste,  we  have  before  us  those  stupendous,  and, 
MM  euppoee,  those  inaccessible  mountains  of  ditHcnlty,  that  have 
Bppnllcd  the  stoutest  hearts,  and  given  rise  to  the  almost  universal 
Ppinion  that  the  Hindoos  never  would,  never  could,  be  converted.   [ 
Bnt,  surely  llie  conversion  of  nearly  seven  bumlred  Hindoos,  \ 
nun  not  before  outcasts,  who  gnve  up  all  worldly  connections  and  J 
irotpects  from  their  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  is  of 
tMlf  llic  most  solid  proof  which  could  be  given  of  the  reality  of 
Mirsacee!«,  and  the  certainty  of  ihc  final  triumph  of  Christianity  in 
Ilia  country.     How  few  public  avowals  of  conversion,  humanly 
ipeaking,  should  we  have  in   England,  if  sacrifices,  such  as  the  ^ 
Hindoo  has  to  make,  were  required." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Butterwortli,  there  is  a  fine  exempli- 
kation  of  that  total  absence  of  sectarian  bigotry  which  I 
uished  his  character  and  that  of  his  colleagues :  - 
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**  As  for  tfcctoy  *  a  breath  may  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made;' 
there  id  much  trash  cleaving  to  ub  all,  but  when  I  aee  Him  whose 
riglit  it  \6  to  reign,  and  whose  dominion  is  over  mind»  going  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  I  must  and  will  rejoice.  I  am  more 
than  ever  anxious,  my  dear  sir,  to  know  no  man  after  his  sect,  to 
know  no  man  as  an  Independent,  an  Episcopalian,  a  Presbyterian, 
a  Methodist,  or  a  Baptist  I  would  say  of  every  one  who  wean 
the  image  of  Christ,  and  who  contributes  to  the  improvement  of 
the  spiritual  desert  which  surrounds  him,  and  of  no  one  else,  Mbe 
same  is  my  brother,  and  my  sister,  and  my  mother.'  What  a  od 
thing,  that  wliile  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  loves  his  people  because 
they  bear  his  image,  the  cause  of  our  attachment  should  be  that 
they  belong  to  us.  •  •  •  The  world  is  not  to  be  conquered  by  our 
favourite  sentiments,  but  by  the  spirit  and  mind  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  us :  *  the  kingdom  is  to  be  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.* 
The  eyes  of  the  Saviour,  in  looking  down  upon  earth,  are  fixed  cm 
his  own  image,  —  ^  to  this  man  will  I  look  ; '  while  the  sect,  sur- 
rounded by  their  mud  wall  are  sitting  and  watching  for  the  She- 
kinah  to  fall  upon  their  favourite  sentiments.  Let  us  consden- 
tioufeily  profess  our  opinions ;  but  let  us  love  the  man  of  our  sect 
but  little,  who  possesses  but  little  of  the  image  of  Christ,  while 
we  love  him  in  whom  we  see  much  of  Christ,  though  some  of  hii 
opinions  are  the  very  opposite  of  our  own.  •  .  If  I  am  enabled  thus 
to  love  all  the  family,  ^  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven,*  I  have 
a  pro])erty  in  nil ;  I  have  fellowship  with  all ;  the  gifts  of  all  are 
mine ;  the  s«]>irituality  of  all  is  mine ;  the  success  of  all,  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  mine.     *  My  Father  wrought  it  all.'" 

Mr.  Wartl  reached  Serampore  on  the  20th  of  October. 
In  his  letters  to  his  friends  in  England,  he  describes  the 

ecstasy  of  his  feelings  on  finding  himself  again 
i!!i>  .u/"!?*        on  the  hallowed  spot.    He  dwelt  on  the  pleasure 

£llucrircSlie  e   '^^'  ^^  "^  cxchanguig  the  freezing  atmosphere 

of  Fen  Court  for  the  genial  associations  of  the 
family  circle  at  Serampore.  The  progress  which  had  been 
made  in  the  erection  of  the  college  buildings,  in  the  assem- 
blage of  students,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  classes,  ex- 
ceeded his  most  sanguine  expectations.  When  he  contrasted 
the  extraordinary  exertions  and  sacrifices  which  had  been 
made  by  his  colleagues  during  his  absence,  with  the  charges 
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of  secularity  and  self-aggi'andiseinent  wliich  bad  met  him 
at  every  turn  in  England,  be  felt  bimself  bound  to  them 
by  stronger  ties.  He  returned  to  his  labours  with  more 
than  his  wonted  ardour,  and  w;is  happy  to  bury  all  renieni- 
brance  of  the  contentions  into  wliicli  he  had  been  drawn 
in  England  in  the  animating  occupations  of  the  mission. 
He  resumed  charge  of  the  printing-office,  and  of  the 
secular  department  of  tlie  mission,  and  worked  the  nine- 
teen presses  with  increased  diligence  in  the  printing  of 
the  Scriptures  and  tracts ;  but  the  object  to  which  his 
chief  attention  was  given  was  the  training  of  the  more 
advanced  youth  in  the  college  for  missionary  duties.  He 
commenced  a  religious  magazine  in  Bengalee,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  contribute  to  it.  He  likewise  established 
an  auxiliary  missionary  society  among  the  native  Christians. 
Places  of  worship  were  erected  in  several  places  in  the 
town,  and  the  sabbath  day  was  more  particularly  devoted 
to  addresses  to  the  heathen ;  and  the  Christian  student*. 
of  the  college  were  thus  exercised  in  their  future  dyties. 
Mr.  Ward  fully  coincided  with  his  brethren  in  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  prominence  to  the  cultivation  of  Oriental 
literature  in  the  college,  and  his  views  were  strengtliened 
by  the  recent  proceedings  of  government.  It  has  been 
stated  that  in  1811,  Lord  Minto  proposed  to  establi.sh 
colleges  for  the  cultivation  of  Hindoo  literature  at  Nuddea 
and  Tirhoot,  but  the  scheme  fell  into  abeyance.  For  ten 
years  nothing  was  done  in  the  matter  beyond  that  inter- 
minable correspondence  for  which  the  Indian  government 
has  liecome  famous.  The  plan  was  finally  abandoned 
in  1821,  when  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  government 
Sanscrit  college  in  Calcutta  upon  a  large  scale.  The  sum 
of  2500/.  was  appropriated  annually  to  its  support,  and  of 
1S,000/.  to  the  building.  It  was  intended  for  the  exchi* 
sive  cultivation  of  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hindoos, 
including  the  Poorans  and  legendary  history.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  institution  was  to  throw  the  important 
influence  of  the  literature  of  the  country  into  the  scale 
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Hindooism,  and  it  served  to  increase  the  desire  of  Dr. 
Carey  and  his  colleagues  to  bring  that  influence  to  aid  the 
interests  of  Christian  truth.  They  were  anxious  to  create 
a  body  of  Christian  pundits  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
heathen  punthts  of  the  Government  college.  Mr.  Ward 
also  revised  the  manuscript  of  the  "  Reflections  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  *'  which  he  had  compiled  on  his  voyage 
to  England,  and  published  it  in  two  volumes  of  moderate 
size.  I'he  work  was  highly  prized  by  his  Christian 
friends,  and  brought  into  daily  use  in  many  families.  The 
history  of  Hindoo  philosophy,  exemplified  by  extracts 
from  the  works  of  tlie  different  schools,  which  he  bad 
long  contemplated,  was  laid  aside ;  and  his  attention  was 
turned  to  the  composition  of  a  treatise  on  the  character  of 
the  Cliristian  missionary,  drawn  from  the  life  of  St.  Paul 
In  this  work  he  was  anxious  to  embody  all  the  experience 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  acquired  in  active  laboun 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  among  the  heathen ;  but 
he  did  not  live  to  complete  it. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1822,  Dr.  Marshman  was 
bereaved  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Susan,  who  liad  been 
n  .w  .X.        married  about  three  years  and  a  half  to  Mr. 

Dratn  of  Mr*.  •' 


Mal^hm;;;.^*''  Henry  Allan  Williams,  of  the  Bengal  ciril 
c«rr..fiK.ndrnce.    g^^ryice,  and  commcrcial  resident  at  Jungypore. 

She  died  of  fever  five  days  after  her  confinement,  leaving 
two  children;  a  daughter,  who  died  of  consumption  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  a  son  who  entered  the  military  service 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  his  first  campaign 
sustained  a  siege  of  four  months  with  his  corps  at  Guznee. 
After  the  capitulation  of  that  town  the  enemy  broke  faitli 
with  the  officers,  and  subjected  them  to  the  most  atrocious 
treatment.  Young  Williams  appears  to  have  suffered 
more  severely  than  his  comrades  ;  his  reason  was  affected, 
and  he  was  soon  after  constrained  to  retire  from  the 
service  of  the  Company,  from  whom  he  continues  to 
receive  a  special  annuity.  Mrs.  Williams  was  a  woman  of 
unafTccted  piety,  and  endeared  to  all  her  friends  by  the 
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peculiar  sweetness  of  her  disposition.    Possessed  of  a  large 
IndcpendeiU  income,   it  was  licr  dclif,'lit  to  emulate  llie 
JBxample  of  those  among  whom  she  had  been  brought  up  at 
jSeratnpore,  and  to  employ  il  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
bad  in  the  support  of  itinerants.     Her  loss  cast  a  gloom 
»ver  tlie  circle  of  the  mission  family.     "  We  are  trying, 
rrites   Mr.  Ward,    "  to   learn    the   lesson   of  cilm   and 
rracious  submission  to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Parent  in 
hii)  dispensation."     Dr.  Marshman  had  always  exhibited 
;he  utmost  buoyancy  of  spirits  under  the  severest  diffi- 
;u1tie.s,  but  this  blow  appeared  completely  to  unman  him, 
ind    tor   some    time   he    became    "  tiie    prey   of    settled 
(orrow."     To  his  bereaved  son-in-law  he  wrote  daily,  for 
Dearly  two  years,  down  to  the  period  of  Mr.  Williams' 
Bwn  death ;  and  it  is  in  letters  like  these,  written  without 
iny  restraint,  that  we  have  access  to  the  genuine  feelings 
of  Ilia  heart.     No  correspondence  could  exhibit  more  of  the 
strength  of  Christian  principle,  or  resignation  to  tiie  Divine 
will,  or  greater  benevolence  towards  others.     When  he  has 
occasion  to  allude  to  the  uncharitable  conduct  of  any  of  his 
opponents,  he  appears  more  anxious  to  extenuate  than  to 
censure  it.     There  is  only  one  letter  out  of  more  than  five 
hundred  in  which  he  makes  use  of  an  epithet  which  could 
be  deemed  Iiirsh.     It  occurs  in  reference  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  Seramporc,  which,  he  says,  he  would  rather  part 
vitli  life  than  relinquish  j  while  the  attempt  of  the  society 
to  mvade  it,  is  characterised  as  "  an  act  of  tyranny."     It  is 
impossible  to  peruse  these  letters  without  a  feeling  of  sur- 
priw,  that  a  tuan  so  considerate  towards  all,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  his  enemies,  and  so  warndiearted  to  his  friends, 
iliould  have  become  the  object  of  mistrust,  if  not  even  of 
listred  to  religions  men  in  England,  and  especially  to  liil 
venerated   tutor.    Dr.  Rytand.     In   a  letter  which   Dr.. 
Mirshman  received  from  him    at  this  time,    he  was  re* 
pronched  with  his  "  canting  tortuosity  ;  "  and  in  another 
tn  Dr.  Carey,  Dr.  Ityland  remarked,    "  Well,    I  entered 
■eventietli  year  yesterday  ;   perhaps  I  shall  be   hid 
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in  the  grave  ere  I  see  the  ruin  of  the  society,  at  which 
Dr.  Marshman  appears  to  aim ;  in  which,  if  he  succeeds, 
his  own  ruin  will  soon  be  the  consequence,  though  his 
foundation  seems  to  stand  strong.*' 

Dr.  Marshman  endeavoured  to  obtain  relief  from  sorrow 
by  increased  application  to  his  missionary  duties,  and  his 
Dr.  M.r.hm«n-.  Htcrary  pursuits.  In  the  Quarterly  Friend 
tiS?of*th^**"'***"  of  India,  he  wrote  an  elaborate  article  on  the 

condition  and  prospects  of  the  Indo-Britons, 
now  designated  East  Indians.  He  urged  them  to  raise 
themselves  above  the  inferior  position  of  clerks  and 
copyists,  beyond  which  they  rarely  aspired ;  and  pointed 
out  the  various  paths  of  honourable  exertion  which  were 
open  to  them.  He  returned  also  to  the  subject  of 
female  immolation,  and  endeavoured  to  impress  on  govern- 
ment the  criminality  of  continuing  to  permit  the  prac- 
tice ;  maintaining  the  principle  adopted  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck  eight  years  after,  that  the  only  effectual  mode 
of  dealing  with  this  rite  was  to  render  it  penal  for  any 
native  to  aid  in  the  perpetration  of  it.  One  Mr.  Bowen, 
who  had  been  sent  to  India  to  erect  a  lighthouse  on 
Saugor  island,  had  recently  published  a  pamphlet  (on  his 
return  to  England)  on  "  Missionary  Incitement  and  Hin- 
doo Demoralisation."  He  asserted,  that  the  Serampore 
missionaries  had  "  pursued  measures,  than  which  none 
more  horrible  were  ever  sanctioned  by  any  human 
government,  and  had  produced  in  India  a  mass  of  misery 
and  crime,  which,  if  developed  by  an  inquiry  once  insti- 
tuted, would  strike  the  missionary  subscribers  in  Britain 
with  horror,  and  the  nation  with  alarm.'*  **  As  a  measure 
of  matchless  injustice,"  he  remarked,  "I  shall  ever  view 
these  proceedings  with  undisguised  horror.  ...  A  few 
years  more  of  missionary  labour  will  involve  in  domestic 
anarchy  a  greater  numerical  force  than  all  the  Europeans 
in  India.  May  Heaven  in  its  mercy  avert  the  threatening 
consequences  of  this  mass  of  well-grounded  disaffection." 
It  was  amusing  to  witness  this  attempt  to  revive  the  pre- 
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judices  and  alarms  of  I81S,  wliicli  parliainent  had  effec- 
tually disposed  of  by  opening  tlie  gates  of  India  to 
missionary  enterprise.  The  period  of  terror  had  passed 
away ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Bowen  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  public  authorities  to  put  the  clock  of  im- 
provement  back,  and  extinguish  missions.  Though  his 
pamphlet  produced  no  feeUng  but  that  of  rontempt,  Dr. 
Marsiiman  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  allow  the 
bold  and  reckless  assertions  with  which  it  was  filled  to 
remain  unrefuted ;  and  he  published  a  full  and  able  reply, 
in  which  every  case  of  demoralisation  which  had  been 
adduced  was  thoroughly  examined  and  explained.  But 
the  chief  object  on  whicli  Dr.  Marshman  was  employed 
at  this  time,  waa  the  completion  of  the  Chine.se  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible.  He  had  been  engaged  on  this  under- 
taking—  in  his  circumstances  one  of  the  most  laborious 
that  can  well  be  conceived  —  for  fourteen  years,  and  in 
the  first  week  of  December,  had  the  happiness  of  sending 
t!ie  last  sheet  to  press.  This  was  the  first  complete 
edition  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  Chinese  language,  i 
perliapii  also  the  tirst  Chinese  work  ever  printed  from 
moveable  metallic  types.  It  was  prosecuted  without  any  of 
the  facilities  which  have  since  been  enjoyed  in  China 
itaelf  by  subsequent  translators.  Their  versions  are 
doubtless  more  idiomatic,  perspicuous,  and  acceptable ; 
but  Dr.  Marshman's  labours  will  not  fail  to  be  regarded 
as  a  monument  of  zeal  and  perseverance  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  truth.  A  copy  of  the  work  was  presented  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  London,  on  the  7th  of  Mav,  182.3,  by  Mr. 
Marshman ;  when  Lord  Teignmouth,  who  was  in  the 
chair,  remarked,  that  the  presentation  of  the  first  com- 
plete translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  the  Chinese 
language  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the 
history  of  the  society.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  had  nobly 
vindicated  tlie  character  and  conduct  of  the  Serampore 
missionaries  in  Parliament  ten  years  before,  was  among 
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the  foremost  to  offer  his  congratulations  on  the  completion 
of  this  undertaking. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  Dr.  Carey  married 
Mrs.  Hughes,  a  widow  of  forty-five.  His  colleagues  and 
nr.crry'.ihird  fricnds  wcrc  gratified  to  find  that,  although 
'""'***••  she  possessed  none  of  the  mental  refinement 

or  the  iptellectual  attractions  of  his  late  wife,  she  was 
sedulous  in  endeavouring  to  promote  his  comfort.  Mr. 
^^'ard  writes,  '*  Perhaps  at  his  age  he  could  not  have 
found  in  this  country  a  more  suitable  match,  or  any  one 
likely  to  be  a  more  quiet  inmate.''  She  was  the  best 
of  nurses  for  a  man  of  sixty-two.  Dr.  Carey  had  always 
put  a  literal  interpretation  on  the  injunction  *'  Swear  not 
at  all ;  "  he  entertained  a  conscientious  objection  even  to 
judicial  oaths  ;  and  as  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
make  the  affidavit  which  was  necessary  for  a  licence,  the 
banns  were  published  in  the  cathedral  in  Calcutta,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  his  friends. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  the  missionaries  pub- 
lished another  memoir  of  the  translations.     It  was  stated, 

progTr..ofthe  that  the  New  Testament  had  been  published  in 
Tr...uti«„..      t^e„ty  of  the  languages  of  India.     The  sixth 

edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  Bengalee,  and  a  second  and  re- 
vised edition  of  the  Hindee,  Sanscrit,  Orissa,and  Mahratta 
Scriptures,  was  in  the  press.  Of  these  versions,  some 
had  been  twelve  years  in  progress,  but  seven  years  was 
the  shortest  period  occupied  in  translating  and  printing 
any  version  of  the  New  Testament.  To  define  their 
operations  more  accurately,  Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  dividing  the  versions  into  two 
classes ;  those  of  chief,  and  those  of  secondary  importance. 
The  languages  included  in  the  second  series  were 
current  in  large  principalities,  and  might  perhaps,  be 
more  aptly  termed  provincial  dialects,  three-fourths  of  the 
vocables  being  derived  from  a  common  source.  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  observe,  in  reference  to  the 
twenty   versions  in   which   the    missionaries    had   com* 
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pleted  the  translation  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  their  biblical  labours  have  been  subse- 
quently continued  by  other  missionary  bodies  in  eleven 
of  these  languages.  The  remaining  nine  versions  belong 
to  provinces,  in  which  no  missionary  agency  has  been  esta- 
blished, or  in  which  it  has  been  found  sufficient  to  use  the 
veriiion  of  some  neighbouring  and  cognate  dialect  They 
had  also  begun  the  experimental  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  in  nine  other  dialects,  in  some  of  which,  a 
portion  of  the  gospels  was  printed  ;  but  under  the  pressure 
of  adverse  circumstances  the  work  was  suspended,  and 
not  eventually  resumed.  The  memoir  was  accompanied 
by  a  miniature  map  of  India,  with  the  circle  of  country 
in  which  each  language  and  dialect  was  understood  to  be 
current,  marked  by  a  distinctive  colour.  The  map  is  valu- 
able, because  it  indicates  the  knowledge  of  the  philological 
divisions  of  India,  which  had  been  gained  down  to  that 
period,  by  those  who  had  most  diligently  investigated 
the  subject;  and  it  will  be  regarded  with  increasing 
interest,  as  more  enlarged  observation  affords  the  means 
of  correcting  its  errors. 

The  expense  of  these  heavy  undertakings,  however, 
had  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  missionaries,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  obtain  accommodation  from  their 
bankers  at  the  heavy  interest  of  the  day.     To  -ver5J..t  of  the 

•^  ,  •'  New  TwUunent* 

explain  the  cause  of  this  embarrassment  it  is 
necessary  to  recur  to  the  year  1816.  It  was  stated  in  the 
memoir  of  that  year,  that  the  expense  of  printing  a  version 
of  the  New  Testament  in  any  of  the  languages  or  dialects 
of  India  would  not  exceed  500/.,  and  that  it  appeared 
desirable  thus  to  publish  the  New  Testament  in  twenty- 
six  of  these  languages,  which  had  been  ascertained  to 
exist  among  the  hundred-and-fifly  millions  of  inhabitants 
in  India.  Mr.  Hey,  an  eminent  physician  at  Leeds,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  philanthropists  of  the  day, 
^as  struck  with  the  proposal.  He  considered  that  13,000/. 
could  not  be  more  beneficially  laid  out  than  in  an  attempt 
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to  give  the  scriptures  to  every  tribe  in  India  in  its  own 
speech,  tliough  in  an  imperfect  form ;  and  he  determined 
to  exert  his  influence  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.     He 
communicated  his  design  and  his  exertions  to  the  Se- 
rampore  missionaries.     But  afler  he  had  raised  a  sum  of 
about  1500/.,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  Bible  Society 
would  be  more  likely  to  carry  into  eflfect  a  plan  which 
must  spread  over  many  years,  than  a  private  individual, 
lie  accordingly  made  over  to  them  the  sum  he  had  raised, 
and  committed  the  completion  of  the  design  to  their  care. 
Tlie  Society  passed  a  resolution  purporting,  that  whoever 
should  produce  a  first  version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
any  Oriental  language,  should,  on  the  examination  and 
approval  of  his  manuscript,  be  entitled  to  500/.,  to  enable 
him  to  print  1000  copies  of  it     The  resolution,  though 
passed  with  a  view  to  the  labours  of  Dr.  Carey  and  his 
colleagues,  did  not  exactly  suit  their  circumstances,  as  all 
their  versions  were  either  in  or  through  the  press  at  the 
time.     This   movement  augmented  Dr.  Carey*s  ardour, 
and  despite  the  prudent  advice  of  his  colleagues,  carried 
him  hoyond  the  bounds  of  discretion.     The  ruling  passion 
of  his  life  was  to  give  the  Scriptures  to  all   the  people 
of  India.     Hacked   by  this   encouragement,    he   pushed 
forward  the  translations,  and  carried  them  through  the 
press   with    redoubled    energy.      The    versions    of  the 
Now  Testament  embraced  by  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Heyi 
and  by  the  subsequent  resolution  of  the  Bible  Society, 
were  removed  from  the  general  account   of  the   Trans- 
lation Fluid,  to  which  only  the  second  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  books  of  the  Old    Testament 
were    henceforward    charged.     But    even    these    works 
had  been  prosecuted  with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  fund 
was  toOO/.  in  arrear.     Of  the  twentv-six  versions  of  the 
New  Testament,  one  half  had  been  completed  at  press,  but 
the  outlay  on  only  four  had  been  received,  leaving  that  on 
nine  others,  amoimting  to  4500/.,  to  be  reimbursed  ;  while 
the  expense  of  the  remaining  versions  then  in  the  press 
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Btcadiiy  running  on.  The  arrears  fell,  therefore, 
i  short  of  9000/,  About  this  time,  it  was  very  judi- 
sly  determined  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Transla- 
I  at  Madras  and  Calcutta ;  and  the  Bible  Society  in 
don  resolved,  that  the  versions  of  the  New  Testament 
fished  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hey's  scheme  should 
»ferred  for  the  examination  and  sanction  of  that  com- 
and  the  expense  disbursed  on  the  reception  of 
r  report.  Apparently  nothing  could  be  more  fair  and 
lonable  than  such  an  arrangement ;  but  practically 
hing  could  be  more  injurious  to  those  who  were 
jted  by  it.  None  of  the  members  of  the  translation 
pmtttee  were  acquainted  with  the  languages  in  which 
>  of  the  versions  at  Scrampore  had  been  made,  and 
I  therefore  constrained  to  seek  the  aid  of  some  Euro- 
I  friend  residing  in  the  country  in  which  the  language 
i  current,  or  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  he  in  his  turn 
was  obliged  to  refer  the  examination  to  some  native.  The 
first  volumes  submitted  for  approval  were  the  Assamese 
and  Mooltanee  Testaments.  Neither  of  these  province*! 
was  then  under  British  rule,  and  no  European  was' 
known  to  have  resided  in  them.  The  Assamese  version 
was  sent  for  examination  to  Major  Latter,  at  Titaliya  j 
utd  he  transferred  the  duty  to  another  European,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  comnuinication  with  the  vakeel,  or  minister 
of  the  Itaja  of  Assam,  who  had  a  learned  brahmin  in  his 
suite.  Both  the  vakeel  and  the  pundit  pronounced  a 
favourable  opinion  of  it,  but  the  extreme  inconvenience 
of  this  process  was  severely  felt.  In  the  letter  addressed 
on  this  subject  to  the  Bible  Society  in  London,  the  mis- 
sionaries state  that  under  this  rule  the  translation  must  be 
referred  to  heathen  men,  totally  ignorant  of  the  doctrin' 
or  tlie  phraseology  of  scripture.  A  faithful  translation 
must  differ  widely  from  a  florid  Oriental  tale ;  it  must^ 
adhere  rigidly  to  the  original,  of  which  the  native  knew' 
"lothing,  and  it  would  appear  to  him  stiff  and  incompn 
Sensible  in  proportion  to  its  fidelity.    Such,  moreovei 
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was  tlic  want  of  independence  in  the  national  character, 
tiiut  a  learned  native  would  be  sure  to  shape  his  report 
according  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  wishes  of  hLs 
patron,  and  without  the  greatest  circumspection  the  very 
mode  of  ({uestioning  him  regarding  a  version  might  ensure 
its  condemnation.  They  remarked,  that  such  a  course  of 
examination  would  have  been  unobjectionable  before  the 
version  was  put  to  press,  but  to  institute  it  after  it  had  been 
printed  otf  was  to  expose  those  who  had  been  encouraged 
to  undertake  the  work,  unconditionally,  to  the  risk  of 
serious  loss.  They  were  likewise  placed  in  a  very  in- 
vidious position  by  the  erroneous  views  entertained  on 
the  subject  by  the  Bible  Committee.  Major  Latter,  on 
transmitting  the  favourable  report  respecting  the  Assamese 
version,  stated  that  the  missionaries  "  were  fully  entitled  to 
the  remuneration  oftered  by  the  Bible  Society,"  and  Mr. 
Thomason,  on  handing  over  to  them  the  bill  on  London 
Ibr  5()0/..  said  "the  money  had  been  richly  earned.**  It 
appeared  therefore  that  the  sum  contributed  to  the  expense 
of  carrying  the  version  through  the  press  was  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  personal  recompense.  "  We  recoil,"  they 
say  in  their  letter  to  the  parent  society,  "from  the  idea 
of  being  remunerated  for  our  labour  in  translation,  and 
would  not  ask  for  the  expense  incurred  in  printing  if  we 
were  able  to  contribute  it  ourselves." 

Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues  were  thus  reduced  to  a 
state  of  embarrassment,  which  threatened  them  with  dis- 
honour  and   depressed   their   spirits.     In  the 
Kmi"lmnu7t     coursc    of   tlic    prcccdiug    three    years,   the 

erection  of  the  college    buildings    had   taxed 
their  resources  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  thousand  poundsi 
and  they  had  the  expense  of  ten  missionary  stations  on 
their  funds.     To  these  severe  burdens  was  now  added  the 
responsibility  contracted  in  connection  with  the  transla* 
tions.     Mr.  Ward's  mind  was  filled  with  the  most  gloomy 
forebodings.     "We  have,"  he  writes,  ^*  dismissed  some  of  ' 
the  pundits,  and  put  off  some  editions  of  the  Bible.     Dr. 
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irey  is  alarmed.  I  do  not  see  liow  we  can  go  on  whili 
I  have  an  obligation  of  ten  thousand  pounds  on  tbi 
islations  hanging  like  a  millstone  round  our  necks,  and 
giug  us  down  to  disgrace  and  ruin.  We  cannot  get 
^  with  anything  for  want  of  funds,  and  we  arc  too 
frily  in  debt  to  be  able  to  borrow.  I  hope  we  shall 
!eed  with  the  Bible  Society;  this  is  otir  only  hope." 
I  Marshman,  with  his  usual  elasticity  of  mind,  took  a 
cheerful  view  of  their  position.  "  Our  pecuniary 
Iculties,"  he  writes,  "  are  not  greater  than  we  antici- 
',  rather  less.  Amidst  it  all,  I  am  sure  we  shall  be 
Wought  through.  .  .  .  My  only  wish  is  to  find  out  in  all 
things  what  is  that  line  of  conduct  and  that  frame  ol 
spirit  which  will  please  Him.  As  for  pleasing  men  that 
is  a  secondary  consideration.  It  is  far  easier  to  please 
God  than  to  please  even  good  men  at  all  times ;  at  one 
time  their  pride  is  hurt;  at  another,  their  imagined  in- 
terest.  Indeed,  if  you  walk  faster  in  the  road  of  benevo- 
lence  than  they  do,  this  will  not  please  them.  If  they  do 
not  go  so  fast  you  leave  them  behind,  and  they  are  then^ 
offended  ;  and,  unless  stirred  up  to  mend  their  pace,  they^ 
will  either  try  to  stop  you,  or  give  your  progress  an  evil 
name,  or  say  that  it  is  no  progress  at  all."  It  was  vain, 
however,  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  their 
pecuniary  position  at  this  time  was  one  of  alarming  em 
barrassment.  They  had  overtasked  their  strength  in  ihe 
prosecution  of  their  labours.  As  new  prospects  of  useful* 
ness  were  unfolded,  they  hastened  to  take  advantage  of] 
them,  without  any  rigorous  attention  to  the  dictates  of  priti. 
dence.  They  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  zenith 
their  exertions  at  this  period.  From  this  lime  forward 
Uicir  efforts  were  limited  to  the  object  of  maintaining 
Ihe  ground  they  already  occupied.  They  still  conti- 
nued to  pursue  their  labours  with  unabated  ardour,  but 
with  diminished  power.  The  keenest  distress  wliich  these 
pecuniary  difficulties  inflicted  on  them  arose  from  the 
necessity  of  placing  a  restraint  on  their  labours.     It  wa« 
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ill  the  n.iJ^t  oX  this  dtprtssion,  that  they  were  requested 
by  Mr.  David  Scott,  the  judge  of  Rungpore,  to  send  a 
nii>^ionary  to  civilise  the  Garrows,  a  wild  tribe  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Bciiiral ;  but  the  state  of  their  funds 
oLliiitd  ihtm  to  decHne  the  proposal.  "Mr.  Scott," 
writis  Mr.  Ward,  *' has  written  another  letter  of  twelve 
j>a::ts  on  the  >ul)iect  of  the  Garrows.  It  is  a  tine  opening, 
Li:t  \\L-  are  too  piH»r." 

Mr.  Mack,  in  his  arrival  at  Serampore,  entered  upon 
hi>  duties  in  the  scientific  department  of  the  college,  and 

undertook  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
.-li.-     cla»cs.     The  number  of  students  at  the  close 

oi  the  present  year  was  fifty,  of  whom  fifteen 
w  c  re  in  the  prcjuiratory  class,  and  thirty-five  engaged  in  the 
hiuhcr  >tudics  of  the  college.  While  Mr.  Mack  was  em- 
ployed in  giving  secular  instruction,  Mr.  Ward  undertook 
the  char^ze  of  the  theological  department ;  and  they  la- 
luuired  ti^gether  with  the  greatest  harmony  and  assiduity. 
One  of  the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  college  was  that  of 
maps  in  the  native  language,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no 
means  of  supplying  it  in  India.  Lithography  was  un- 
kiiown  in  Calcutta,  and  there  was  no  native  at  the  time 
skilled  in  the  art  of  copper-plate  engraving.  It  was 
nccosary  thorcfcjre  that  the  maps  should  be  executed  in 
llngland,  and  the  missionaries  resolved  to  begin  with  the 
map  of  India.  The  names  of  more  than  a  thousand  towns 
ami  rivers  were  printed  in  alphabetical  order  in  English, 
with  the  r)engalee  equivalent  side  by  side.  The  work  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Walker,  the  eminent  artist  in  London,  who, 
with  this  imperfect  assistance,  compiled  and  engraved  the 
first  map  which  had  ever  been  executed  in  any  native 
language,  and  which  was  very  appropriately  inscribed  to 
Lord  Hastings.  Mr.  Mack  was  also  encouraged  to  give 
a  course  of  chemical  lectures  in  Calcutta  by  the  gentle- 
men who  were  attached  to  the  science;  and  Lord  Hastings, 
on  the  last  occasion  of  presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  proposed  that  its  rooms  should  be  placed 
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It  his  disposal.    The  attendance,  which  varied  from  eighty 
90  a  hundred,  was  greater  than  could  have  been  expected  | 
ID    a   community  very  slenderly  imbued    with    scientific  ] 
astes.    Among  the  attendants  were  ten  native  gentlemen.    I 
the  series  of  lectures  produced  about  10.5/.,  which  Mr. 
Hack  generously  made  over  to  tlie  mission  funds.  I 

The  pecuniary  difficulties  at  Serampore  were  found  to 
Tipple  the  operations  of  tiie  college  and  impede  its  pro- 
[ress  ;  and,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Ward,  it  was 
determined  to  t^o  up  to  governn)ent  for  assist-  •i5(a'(io™rn''/ 
new.      The    Serampore    missionaries,    equally  1 

rilll  the  most  scrupulous  dissenters,  repudiated  all  state 
nipport,  either  for  religion  or  missions.  'I'hey  especially 
leprecaled  any  interference  of  government  in  favour  of 
nissions  ;  they  held,  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  pro- 
jrtss  of  Christian  truth  for  goveiiimenl  to  be  seen  in  the 
Mterprisc,  even  as  an  auxiliary;  and  that  the  influence  of  ] 
he  8tote  would  crcite  hypocrites,  and  not  converts.  They 
lesired  that  tlie  missionary  should  appear  before  the 
Kople  simply  as  the  messenger  of  dinne  truth,  without 
my  secular  inducements  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
Xmsidered  it  the  duty  of  government  to  employ  the  public 
■esources  in  the  promotion  of  education,  and  the  duty  of 
Dissionarics  to  avail  themselves  of  tliis  assistance.  They 
wtre  entire  strangers  to  the  doctrine  newly  introduced  of 
wtiscrihing  all  such  support  as  incompatible  with  the  prin- 
nples  of  dissent.  Dr.  Marsliman  accordingly  waited  on 
heir  oft  tried  friend  Mr.  Rutterworth  Bayley,  (he  public 
ecrctary,  to  solicit  his  advice  on  the  subject.  He  said, 
;liat  although  government  had  made  a  valuable  grant  of  | 
and  to  Bishop's  College,  it  had  recently  declined  to  i 
iffbrd  any  direct  aid  from  the  public  funds  on  the  ground 
but  it  was  exclusively  a  theological  institution.  Under 
he  existing  law  no  Christian  pleader  was  permitted  to 
practise  in  the  courts  —  the  restriction  has  long  since  been  ( 
tbrogaled  —  and  it  would  therefore  be  of  little  avail  to  I 
institute  u  law  class  in  the  college  ;  but  a  pro-  | 
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posal  to  establish  a  incilical  department  would  be  favourably 
rccoiv  Oil  by  government.  A  communication  was  there- 
tbrc  aildro.NS'/d  to  the  Governor-General,  who  gave  it  his 
cordial  support  in  the  council,  and  a  reply  was  received 
within  tour  days,  stating  that  government  considered  the 
i•^tahli^hmcnt  of  a  European  medical  professor  in  Seram* 
pore  C*ollogi%  with  the  view  of  affording  instruction  to 
natives  in  that  science,  likely  to  produce  beneficial  results. 
On  the  nomination,  therefore,  of  a  professor,  with  satis- 
tactory  evidence  of  his  qualifications,  the  Governor-General 
would  take  the  application  for  pecuniary  assistance  into  his 
tlivourable  consideration.  The  reply  was  encouraging,  but 
tiie  missionaries  had  not  forgotten  the  advice  of  Mr.  Charles 
(irant,  not  to  build  too  surely  on  the  liberal  tendencies  of 
the  existing  government,  which  were  apparently  dependent 
on  the  personal  character  of  one  individual.  Lord  Hastings 
was  about  to  retire  from  India,  and  a  less  liberal  successor 
miglit  explain  away  the  promise.  They  determined,  there- 
fore, to  keep  the  plan  of  the  medical  department  in 
reserve. 

The   sehools   which    had    been   established    by   Lord 
IIa.stiMi;s  ill   Kaj|K)otana  had  not  answered   his  expecta- 
tions.    It  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  any 

Ii  ii; '..Ill  «  J 

great  desire  for  knowledge  had  sprung  up  in 
three  or  four  years,  among  a  people  accustomed 
for  generations  to  unrestrained  rapine.  When  the  novelty 
of  the  thing  wore  otf,  the  attendance  in  the  schools  began 
to  flag.  Mr.  Jabez  Carey,  having  no  school  books  in  tlie 
language  of  the  province,  inquired  of  the  parents  whether 
tJH^v  felt  any  repugnance  to  the  use  of  the  Gospels,  an 
edition  ol'  which  had  been  printed  at  Serampore ;  they 
re|)licd  tiiat  they  felt  no  objection  whatever,  and  the 
Ciospels  were  therefore  used  for  a  reading  exercise.  But 
some  of  the  old  Indians  at  the  stiition  represented  to 
Lord  Hastings,  that  the  small  attendance  at  the  school 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
had  led  to  the  dii>semination  of  a  report  that  the  children 
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were  to  be  sent  away  to  Calcutta  after  they  had  been 
sufficiently  indoctrinated  in  Christianity.  It  was  under 
the  influence  of  these  impressions  that  Lord  Hastings 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Carey. 

•'Some  information  from  Rajpootana  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  request  that  you  will  write  to  your  son 
and  explain  to  him  his  having  impeded  his  progress  in  a 
manner  of  which  he  is  not  aware.     Mr.  Carey  has  put 
into  the  hands  of  his  scholars  some  translations  of  the 
Gospels.     A  deficiency  of  other  books   has,   doubtless, 
been  the  cause  of  his  taking  this  premature  step,  which 
he  has  at  the  same  time  reconciled  to  himself  by  the  pre- 
caution of  first  asking  the  parents  if  they  had  any  objec- 
tion.    The  parents  did  not  manifest  any  disapprobation. 
But  it  is  not  on  them,  who  would  probably  submit  to  the 
compromise  rather  than  interrupt  the  education  of  their 
children^  that  the  circumstance  operates  unfavoumbly  for 
our  views.     It  is  from  desiring  persons  on  the  spot  to 
ascertain  for  me  why  so  few  boys  seek  the  proffered  in- 
struction that  I  have  learned  the  particulars.     Many  of 
the   natives  of  higher   rank  are  active  in   discouraging 
families  from  sending  their  children  to  the  school.     They 
indicate   those   translations   of  the   Gospels,    which   the 
scholars   are   taught  to   read,   as   evincing  a   design   of 
bringing  up  the  children  to  be  Christians,  with  a  view  to 
sending  them  ofl^to  Calcutta,  when  they  shall  have  attained 
a  certain  age.     Absurd  as  this  is,  it  has  had  serious  in- 
fluence in  preventing  children  from  attending  the  schools. 
I  must  beg  you  to  put  Mr.  Carey  on  his  guard ;  but  that 
he  may  have  no  difficulty,  I  will  take  care  that  he  shall 
be  supplied  with  a  cargo  of  the  pamphlets  published  by 
the  School  Book  Society." 

This  little  incident  will  serve  to  exhibit  the  difficultv 
which  the  cause  of  education  has  to  encounter  in  India ; 
more  especially  when  in  direct  association  with  the  state. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  if  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  had  been  persevered  in  at  Ajmere,  the  alarm 
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wouiil  iiave  died  out  never  to  be  revived^  when  it  was 
perceived  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  transport  the 
chiklren  to  Calcutta.  An  ignorant  people  will  always 
be  exposed  to  groundless  panics,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  a  timid  concession  is  the  surest  mode  of  re- 
moving them  ;  it  may,  indeed,  be  the  means  of  confirming 
them.  When  the  natives  at  Ajmere  saw  the  Scriptures 
withdrawn,  they  naturally  concluded  that  their  appre- 
hensions had  been  substantial,  and  their  mistrust  was 
only  increased  thereby.  If  the  Gaspels  had  been  con- 
tinued in  the  schools,  with  suitable  explanations,  time 
would  have  restored  confidence  ;  but  an  opposite  course 
rendered  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  at 
any  future  time  the  more  difficult.  If  a  portion  of  the 
Bible  had  been  read  daily  in  the  schools  when  govern- 
ment first  entered  on  the  work  of  education  in  India, 
leaving  it  to  the  pupils  to  attend  the  lecture  or  not,  the 
native  objections  which  are  now  raised  would  never  have 
been  heard  of.  But  after  the  Bible  had  been  prohibited, 
on  the  ground  that  the  reading  of  a  chapter  of  it  in  the 
state  schools  was  incompatible  with  the  liberty  of  con- 
science guaranteed  to  the  natives,  it  became  difficult 
to  introduce  it  at  any  subsequent  period  without  raising 
the  suspicion  that  this  freedom  was  about  to  be  abrogated. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  anomaly  of  a  Christian 
government  proscribing  the  perusal  of  its  own  Bible  in 
its  own  schools  will  always  continue,  any  more  than  tliat 
the  Hindoos  will  always  continue  to  deify  cows  and  to 
worship  monkeys  ;  but  the  course  which  has  been  pursued 
will  be  found  to  have  increased  indefinitely  the  difficulty  of 
returning  to  the  right  path.  In  reference  to  the  Ajmere 
schools,  it  must  be  observed,  that  as  the  use  of  the 
Ciospcls  was  not  the  cause  of  non-attendance,  the  at- 
tendance was  not  improved  by  their  exclusion. 

The  year  18^22  was  a  season  of  mortality,  such  as  hail 
not  been  witnessed  in  Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood 
for   more    than    half   a   century.      The   cholera,    which 
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fir&t  made  ha  appearunce  in  Jessore,  and  on  the  bankf 
of  tlie  Chumbul  in  1817,  was^  now  reckoned  amonj 
the  permanent  diseases  of  the  country.  The  „„, 
superstitious  natives  regarded  it  as  a  new  in' 
carnation  of  the  goddess  of  destruction,  and  in-  g;,-,,;;j.';„'j' 
ititutcd  a  special  form  of  reUgioiis  service  to  A""-^"™™- 
propitiate  it.  To  the  ravages  of  tliis  mysterious  diseasi 
was  atided,  in  the  present  year,  a  more  fatal  type  of  th) 
fever  which  generally  prevailed  towards  the  close  of  thi 
mills.  Tiie  obituary  of  the  year  was  the  heaviest  on 
Tecord.  At  tlie  beginning  of  it,  intelligence  was  received 
of  tlic  death  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  sea.  His  health, 
which  for  more  lluin  sixteen  years  had  withstood  the 
eflccts  of  the  climate,  and  even  of  his  own  reckless  ex- 
posure to  it  in  his  missionary  journeys,  at  length  gave 
way,  and  his  stalwart  figure  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton. 
After  repeated  visits  to  the  Sandheads,  in  a  pilot  vessel, 
witlioiit  any  permanent  benefit,  his  medical  advisers 
onlered  him  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  to  England.  Witi 
the  view  of  saving  tlie  funds  of  the  society,  lie  insisted  oi 
leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  in  India,  and  embarked 
•Ipne.  But  about  three  weeks  aHer  be  had  been  at  sea, 
he  was  one  morning  found  dead  in  his  cot;  he  had  ex- 
jrired  during  the  niglit  without  the  affectionate  attend;ince 
cf  any  member  of  his  family.  The  roughness  of  his 
temper  rendered  it  impossible  for  bini  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others,  but  he  was  a  host  in  himself.  Preactiing 
to  the  heathen  was  with  him  a  passion,  which  lie  indulged 
witliout  the  smallest  regard  to  his  own  health  or  con- 
venience. He  had  of\en  been  known  to  pass  four  or  fiv( 
boure  on  a  stretch  under  the  sliado  of  a  tree  in  religlou) 
discussions  with  the  natives.  He  was  one  of  the  nii 
eealouK  and  devoted  missionaries  who  ever  traversed  the 
phiina  of  Bengal.  Krtshnu-]iall,  the  first  native  baptized 
by  the  niissionarics  at  Serampore,  was  struck  down 
cholera.  He  ap])cars  to  have  been  about  thirty-six  yeai 
re  when  he  embraced  Christianity; 
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than  twenty  years  adorned  his  profession  by  his  exem- 
plary conduct.  Afler  his  baptism^  he  applied  diligently 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  own  language,  which  he  teamed 
to  write  with  great  fluency  and  vigour.  The  tracts  he 
compiled  were  read  with  eagerness  by  his  fellow  country- 
men, and  several  of  his  hymns  were  held  in  deserved 
estimation  by  his  fellow  Christians.  One  of  them,  ge- 
nerally known  as  Krishnu's  hymn,  was  clothed  in  an 
English  dress  by  Dr.  Marshman,  and  is  not  unworthy  of 
the  place  it  still  occupies  in  our  devotional  services  in 
England.  On  the  8th  of  July,  the  learned  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  Dr.  Middleton,  was  carried  off  by  fever.  The 
archdeacon  took  charge  of  the  see,  in  accordance  with 
the  act  of  parliament,  but  in  less  than  two  months  he  also 
was  carried  to  his  grave.  Among  the  latest  victims  of  the 
season,  was  Mr.  Felix  Carey,  whose  return  to  Serampore 
in  1818  has  been  already  noticed.  For  four  years  previous 
lo  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
six,  he  was  employed  in  revising  the  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  for  which  he 
was  eminently  fitted  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  eastern 
philology.  He  was,  unquestionably,  the  most  complete 
Bengalee  scholar  among  the  Europeans  of  his  day;  but 
his  style  wanted  simplicity,  and  the  unrestrained  admix- 
ture of  Sanscrit  words  made  his  translations  difficult  of 
comprehension  to  ordinary  readers.  In  addition  to  his 
biblical  labours,  he  was  led  into  many  engagements  con- 
nected with  the  improvement  of  the  country.  He  pro- 
jected the  publication  of  an  encyclopaedia  in  Bengalee, 
and  completed  the  treatise  on  anatomy.  He  translated 
and  published  in  that  language,  an  abridgement  of  Gold- 
smith's "History  of  England,"  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,** 
and  of  a  manual  of  chemistry  compiled  by  Mr.  Mack. 
He  had  four  other  works  in  the  press  when  his  life  was 
prematurely  cut  short.  A  few  days  after  his  death.  Dr. 
Carey  was  likewise  attacked  with  fever,  which,  in  such  a 
season  of  mortality,  created  the  deepest  anxiety.     "  We 


trembled,"  writes  Mr.  Ward,  '*  for  tfie  result.  His  death 
would  ha%'e  stopped  our  steam  engine,  and  emptied  the 
priiUing  office  j  "  but  his  vaUiable  life  was  spared,  and  he 
was  enabled  to  resume  Ids  important  labours.  In  the 
eourse  of  eiglit  months  the  number  of  dfatlis  in  the  mis-  i 
iiooary  circle  alone  amounted  to  twenty,  and  a  general 
gloom  pervaded  all  ranks  of  society.  '*  We  are  sur- 
nwndcti,"  again  writes  Mr.  \Vard,  "with  the  groans  of  I 
the  dying  and  the  lamentations  of  the  bereaved;  every 
dijr  presents  new  victims.  Such  a  season  has  never  been 
known.  We  appear  like  prisoners  listening  for  the  foot- 
Heps  of  the  sheriff^  and  the  turning  of  the  key  of  our  cell." 
At  the  beginning  of  1822,  Mr.  Marslmian  embarked 
iiir  England,  and  towards  the  close  of  it  was  invited  to 
meet  tJie  committee,  as  the  representative  of  ^^  „„,h„,„., 
llie  Serampore  missionaries.  He  found  the  I^'Xhr'^"''*  ' 
leading  members  more  favourably  disposed  ml^lit^'to- 
towards  Serampore  than  he  had  any  reason  to  *'"'■ 
eijH'ct  from  their  previous  correspondence  and  proceed- 
Dips.  Mr.  Gutteridge,  who  took  tiie  lead  in  all  their 
deliberations,  was  friendly  both  in  pul)iic  and  in  private  ; 
W  he  still  maintained,  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a  funda- 
Benta!  principle,  that  all  missionary  agencies  must  labour 
k  the  strictest  subordination  to  the  will  of  the  parent 
iMtitution.  Tlie  Serampore  missionaries  were  equally 
iuflexiblc  in  the  maintenance  of  their  independence,  and 
lie  majority  of  the  committee  considered  it  idle  to  con- 
(inne  a  hopeless  contest.  The  conferences  between  the 
conmiillee  and  Mr.  Marshman  were  tlierefore  conducted 
in  a  spirit  of  concord  approaching  to  cordiality.  It  was 
'  Mutually  agreed,  that  the  periodical  reports  of  the  Seram- 
j  pore  Mission  should  appear  in  a  distinct  form,  but  under 
'be  auspices  of  the  society.  The  independence  of  the  ' 
OJaionaries  was  distinctly  acknowledged  under  the  signa- 
lareof  the  two  secretaries.  The  bonds  of  union  between 
^'c  society  and  Serampore  were  thus  defined :  that  the 
laries  should  be  atliliated  to  the  society  from  whom 
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they  sprang ;  that  there  should  be  an  acti%'e  and  affec- 
tionate correspondence  between  the  two  parties,  and  an 
unreserved  communication  of  suggestions  for  the  pro- 
motion vf  the  missionary  cause ;  that  the  collections  for 
the  institutions  at  Serampore  should  be  confided  to  the 
committee  and  its  auxiliaries;  and  that  the  society  should 
embody  in  its  annual  report  the  proceedings  at  Serampore, 
in  order  that  all  the  missionary  exertions  connected  with 
the  denomination  might  be  presented  to  the  public  in  i 
comprehensive  form.  In  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
premises,  it  was  settled  **  that  the  freehold  property  at 
Serampore  should  be  vested  in  the  society,  and  ultimately 
revert  to  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  mission,  in  the 
event  of  those  purposes  ceasing  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution by  the  missionaries  for  the  time  being  at  Seram- 
]>ore.*'  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  society  should  not 
interfere  in  the  appointment  of  successors  to  the  mis- 
sionary union  at  Serampore ;  while  it  was  understood  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  missionaries  **  should  frame  their 
plan  for  securing  the  establishment  there  to  the  great 
object  for  which  it  was  instituted,  so  as  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  aid,  co-operation,  and  interference  of  the  society  at 
home,  if  necessary."  This  agreement  was  entered  into 
**  for  the  pur))ose  of  removing  every  ground  of  misunder- 
slaniling  between  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  and  the 
Serampore  missionaries,  and  of  defining  the  nature  of  the 
future  connection  between  them,  so  as  to  perpetuate 
harmony  and  good-will."  It  was  hailed  by  all  the  friends 
of  the  mission  in  the  denomination  as  a  most  satisfactory 
settlement  of  difficulties.  But  there  was  one  man  to 
whom  it  gave  little  delight,  and  his  undisguised  displeasure 
was  ominous  of  future  mischief.  The  Secretary,  Mr- 
Dyer,  in  communicating  the  fact  of  this  pacification  to 
Mr.  Ward,  instead  of  congratulating  him  on  the  event, 
indulged  in  the  ungracious  remark  :  "  I  fear  you  will  now 
have  proof  that  the  committee  have  been  right  in  their 
apprehensions  of  the  judgment  that  would  be  formed  by 
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the   Christian   public  of  tlie   measures  you   have   been 
pursuing." 

Lord  Hastings  was  now  about  to  quit  tlie  government 
of  India,  after  having  administered  it  since  October, 
181^.  Before  his  departure,  he  signified  his 
intention  to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  the  establish-  K^i^tu'IJl' 
ment  at  Serampore  ;  but  the  multiplicity  of  his  '^™p*'°^" 
engagements  in  the  last  week  of  his  residence 
prevented  the  accomplisjiment  of  his  wish.  Lady 
Hastings,  therefore,  came  over  alone,  and  passed  two 
hours  in  visiting  the  schools,  the  printing-office,  the 
foundry,  the  translation  room,  and  the  college;  and  ex- 
pressed her  own  and  Lord  Hastings'  esteem  for  the 
labours  which  had  been  so  assiduously  and  so  successfully 
prosecuted.  The  administration  of  Lord  Hastings  forms 
one  of  the  great  land-marks  in  the  progress  of  Britit^h 
India.  It  was  the  period  at  which  the  old  policy,  which 
regarded  tiie  spread  of  knowledge  fatal  to  our  rule,  ex- 
pired, and  the  new  policy  of  educating  the  people,  at  all 
hazards,  commenced.  Betbre  his  time  no  effort  had 
been  made  by  government  to  give  instruction  to  the 
natives,  except  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  and  the 
Shaster.      It  was  lie  who  adopted  a  new  course  of  action, 

id  first  gave  the  patronage  of  the  state  to  sound  and 
hbcral  education.     He  encouraged  schools  at  Chinsurah, 
and  in  and  around    Serampore  and  in  H-ijpootana ;    he 
afforded    assistance  to  Bishop's  College  and    Serampore 
College,    and    supported    the    Calcutta  School-book  and  i 
School  Societies.     He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  ' 
movement,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  society,  European 
and   native.     The  progress  exhibited  in  succeeding  ad- 
ministrations has  been  built  on  the  foundation  which  he  J 
laid.     In  a  review  of  his  administration  in  the  "  Quarterly  ' 
Friend  of  India,"  Dr.  Marshman  remarked:  — 

"NVe  sec  around  us  a  system  of  illumination,  formed 
and  in  full  operation,  aided  by  the  presence  and  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  very  natives  whose  powerful  influence  we 
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feared  would  have  been  fatal  to  our  plans ;  thousands  and 
thousands  of  youths  and  children  crowding  to  our  schools 
and  taught  by  their  own  countrymen ;  native  presses  in 
operation ;  even  female  schools  succeeding  beyond  ail 
calculation,  and  the  prejudices  against  them  subsiding  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner ;  books  rapidly  circulating, 
colleges  erected,  and  students  preparing  to  spread  science 
throughout  these  countries.  Thus,  then,  the  grand  ex- 
periment has  been  tried  and  has  succeeded  ;  and  his  lord- 
ship returns  to  his  native  country  as  the  most  unexception- 
able of  all  witnesses,  that  the  amelioration  of  the  mental 
condition  of  our  Indian  fellow  subjects  is  perfectly  safe, 
and  by  no  means  an  object  beyond  our  reach.  And  he 
returns  too  with  the  sublime  satisfaction  in  his  own  mind, 
that  the  light  which  he  has  kindled  will  shine  till  all 
eastern  Asia  shall  partake  of  its  effulgence,  and  shall  co- 
operate with  the  sons  of  Europe  in  carrying  mental  and 
moral  cultivation  to  the  utmost  of  that  perfection  of  which 
man  in  his  present  state  is  capable." 

Lord  Hastings  left  the  Indian  empire  larger  than  he 
found  it.  In  his  place  in  parliament  he  had  reprobated 
the  wars  and  annexations  of  Lord  Wellesley ;  but  when 
himself  placed  in  the  chief  seat  of  authority  in  India,  he 
w^as  drawn  into  wars  on  a  larger  scale,  and  made  larger 
additions  to  the  empire,  which  attained  greater  consolida- 
tion under  his  auspices  than  had  ever  been  known  before. 
Lord  Clive,  the  Hrst  to  establish  our  authority  in  India, 
fixed  the  Curumnassa  as  the  boundary  of  our  dominion, 
and  denounced  the  folly  of  any  Governor-General  who 
should  dream  of  extending  it  beyond  that  river.  Forty 
years  later  the  Court  of  Directors  gave  their  reluctant 
consent  to  the  policy  of  extending  it  to  the  Jumna,  aban- 
doning the  influence  we  had  acquired  beyond  that  river. 
Seventeen  years  after.  Lord  Hastings  declared  that  in  fiiture 
the  Indus  must  be  considered  the  terminus  of  the  empire, 
and  the  home  government  was  constrained,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  circumstances,  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision.  Twenty- 
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ix  years  passed  over,  and  then  even  the  Indus  ceased  to  I 
me  our  frontier,  and  a  British  cantonment  was  established  J 
at  Peahawur,  and  the  electric  telegraph  connected  it  with 
Calcutta.     Thus  the  British  empire  in    India  has    been 
Successively  expanded  during  the  last  hundred  years  by 
isome  law  of  progression  inherent  in  our  position,  which  | 
bas  baffled  alike  the  determination  of  Courts  of  Directors  I 
and  ministers  of  state,  and  even  the  omnipotent  resolutions 
of  parliament.    Many  valedictory  addresses  were  presented 
to  Lord  Hastings  from  the  various  sections  of  a  community 
over  which  he  had  presided  for  nine  years  with  wisdom 
and  liberality.     'J'he  most  remarkable  of  them  was  that  of 
tlie  native  gentry  of  Calcutta.     On  all  previous  occasions 
they  had  been  satisfied  to  associate  themselves  with  their 
European  fellow-townsmen ;    but   they  now    resolved  to 
hold  a  meeting  of  their  own,  and  it  was  found  that  their 
Bocial    habits,  which  had   been  described  as   immutable, 
could  be  readily  accommodated  to  the  progress  of  circum-  I 
stances.    They  adopted  tlie  model  of  English  meetings,  no-  I 
minated  a  chairman,  secretary,  and  committee,  and  moved,  [ 
■seconded,  and  passed  resolutions  with  all  the  regularity  of  I 
an  assembly  at  the  London  Tavern.     It  is  a  pleasing  fact, 
that  the  first  occasion  of  a  public  meeting  of  natives  in 
accordance  with  English  precedent  was  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  one  whom  they  deemed  a  public  benefactor. 
Lord    Hastings  received  the    address    seated    under  the 
canopy  of  state,  surrounded  by  the  chief  officers  of  govern- 
ment, and  all  the  pomp  of  the  vice-regal  office.     A  stout  ^ 
old  Baboo  came  forward  and  read   it  in   English,    Ben- 
galee, and  Persian.     The  Governor-General  then  read  hisJ 
reply  in  English  ;  Mr.  Thoby  Prinsep  translated  it  aloud  I 
in  Persian,  and  the  assembly  broke  up.     This  meeting'! 
was  memorable,  not  only  as  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  new  system  of  organisation   in  native 
society  ;  but  also  from  the  exhibition  it  presented  of  the 
characteristics  of  Hindooism.     For  four  years  the  Seram- 
pore  missionaries  had  incessantly  denounced  the  practice  i 
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of  suttees  in  their  various  publications,  and  called  on 
government  to  abolish  it.  At  this  meeting,  which  was 
composed  of  rigidly  orthodox  Hindoos,  a  proposition  was 
brought  forward  to  offer  thanks  to  Lord  Hastings  in  the 
address  for  having  continued  to  permit  the  burning  of 
widows.  It  was  earnestly  opposed  by  tw*o  native  gentle- 
men, Ram-komul-sen  and  Ilussomoy-dutt,  who  reprobated 
the  practice  in  no  measured  terms,  and  stigmatised  it  as  a 
disgrace  to  the  national  character ;  but  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  minority.  Their  vigorous  remonstrances, 
however,  were  not  without  effect,  and  the  meeting  agreed 
to  a  compromise,  and  was  content  to  thank  the  Govemor- 
(ieneral  in  general  terms  for  "  having  tolerated  their 
religious  rites."  Ram-komul-sen  had  raised  himself  by  his 
gre:it  talents  and  industry  from  the  condition  of  a  printer's 
boy  to  a  position  of  great  opulence  and  influence,  and  his 
memory  is  held  in  deserved  respect  for  the  great  work,  —a 
dictionary,  English  and  Bengalee,  of  a  thousand  quarto  pages 
—  which  he  bequeathed  to  Oriental  scholars.  Russomoy- 
dutt  rose  to  great  eminence  in  the  public  service,  and  was 
eventually  placed  on  the  bench  of  the  small  cause  court 
in  Calcutta  —  corresponding  with  the  county  courts  in 
England  —  where,  with  a  judicial  gown  and  bands  over 
his  native  costume,  he  administered  justice  for  many  years 
to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  community,  both  European 
and  native. 

Mr.  Canning  was  nominated  to  succeed  Lord  Hastings; 
and  the  Europeans  throughout  India  congratulated  them- 
Mr.  Canning-  "^^^'^cs  ou  thc  prospcct  of  haviug  so  illustrious  a 
M?.lm™ryX|.;r  statcsmaii  to  govern  them.  A  missionary  de- 
putation waited  on  him  when  his  appointment 
was  known  ;  but  he  told  them  with  much  decision,  that  he 
determined  to  reserve  himself  for  all  questions  of  civilisa^ 
tion  and  evangelisation  till  he  was  on  the  spot.  The 
unexpected  death  of  Lord  Londonderry  deprived  India  of 
the  services  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  Lord  Amherst,  who  had 
acquired  political  reputation  by  his  embassy  to  Pekin,  was 


appointed  to  the  office  of  Governor-General.  A  ileputa- 
Ition  from  the  Baptist  Missionary  Societj'  waited  on  him  to 
^bespeak  his  favourable  consideration  of  the  mission  ;  but 
lie  was  unwilling  to  pledge  iiimself  to  any  particular  views 
ion  the  subject,  though  he  lefl  an  impression  on  their  minds 
[ihat  he  would  not  be  unfriendly  to  the  missionaiy  under- 
taking. The  deputation  was  perhaps  more  officious  than 
.nccessar}'.  The  time  had  Iiappily  passed  away  when  it 
"Was  important  to  propitiate  the  statesman  proceeding  to 
!!govem  India  in  favour  of  missions.  When  Mr.  Fuller 
[addressed  Lord  Minto  and  Lord  Moira  on  the  subject  of 
the  Serampore  mission,  the  Govenior-General  of  India 
Was  absolute,  and  could  extinguish  missions  by  a  stroke  of 
his  pen.  But  the  Act  of  1813  had  given  all  missionaries 
a  legal  position  in  India,  and  placed  them  under  the 
safeguard  of  public  opinion  in  England.  The  indivi-  I 
i^al  opinion  of  a  Governor-General  on  the  subject  of  the 
missionary  enterprise  had  therefore  ceased  to  be  of  any 
importance. 

The  Court  of  Directors  had,  for  four  years,  been  de- 
ploring the  licentiousness  of  the  Indian  press  since  the 
tmoval  of  the  censorship,  and  were  impatient 
Ui  reimpose  it.      They  had  sought  permi-sston  rSor..i"iii..      ' 
of  Mr,  Canning,  then  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  to  send  out  orders  to  India  to  that  effect,  but  he 
M  not  condescended  to  reply   to  their  letter.      Tlicy 
Dflw  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  of  Lord  Amherst's 
^^intment  to  renew  their  solicitations  on  the  subject. 
Tjicy  sent  a  communication   to   Caimon    Itow,  equal  in 
w*e  to  a  volume,  in  which  they  traced  the  history  of  the 
•eriodical  press  in  India,  from  the  time  of  its  first  esta- 
Mishment,  and  enumerated  all  tiie  transgressions  of  which 
't  had  been  guilty.     They  stated  that  the  late  Governor.    | 
General  hati  issued  a  code  of  instructions  for  the  guidance   i 
*f  editors,  which  were  constantly  violated,  and  had  refused 
o  visit  these  transgressions  with  the  only  penalty,  that  of 
$|H)rtation,  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  inflict.     The  I 
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settlement  of  Calcutta  was  consequently  agitated,  and  the 
government  embarraiised.  They  therefore  requested  leave 
to  apply  to  parliament  for  additional  powers  to  check 
these  abuses.  Mr.  Wynne*  who  presided  at  the  Board, 
informed  them  that  his  Majesty's  ministers,  though  deeply 
sensible  of  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  considerations 
which  the  Court  had  pressed  on  their  attention,  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  submit  to  parliament  the  measure 
they  had  proposed.  But  the  object  of  the  Court  was  im-  j 
mediately  after  attained,  without  the  leave  either  of  pre-  j 
sident  or  parliament.  - 

On  the  retirement  of  Lord  Hastings,  Mr.  Adam,  the   ^ 
senior  member  of  the  Council,  succeeded,  ad  interim^  to    ) 

the  office  of  Governor-General.     He  was  with-    \ 
^nicxii^\T*ihm     out  question  the  ablest  of  the  public  function- 

Ilhcrt;  nf  the  ,  .         w       «.  .  '^ 

J'j««-M;^-  ancs  ui  India;  m  every  respect  a  great  states- 
man :  and  thirty  years  of  official  experience  in 
situations  of  great  responsibility  had  fully  qualified  him 
for  the  eminent  post  to  which  he  had  been  incidentally 
raised.  He  belonged,  however,  to  the  old  school  of 
Indinn  politicians,  and  had  uniformly  opposed  the  liberal 
views  of  Lord  Hastings  regarding  the  press.  He  con- 
sidered a  free  press  incompatible  with  the  institutions  of 
a  des|)otic  government  like  that  of  India,  and  his  objec- 
tions to  it  were  based,,  not  on  personal  irritation,  but  on 
conscientious  principle.  He  was  considered  the  head  of* 
huge  and  powcr.'ul  conservative  i)arty,  the  members  of 
which  detested,  perhaps  from  inferior  motives,  the  libertyi 
or,  as  they  termed  it,  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  and 
only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  crush  it.  The  leader  of 
the  periodical  press  in  Calcutta  at  the  time  was  Mr. 
James  Silk  Buckingham,  who  has  attained  a  memorable 
place  in  the  history  of  India  from  the  persecution  to 
which  he  was  subjected.  He  arrived  in  Calcutta  witli  « 
license  in  1818,  and  established  the  "  Calcutta  Journal," 
which  speedily  eclipsed  its  puny  rivals,  and  gave  a  cha- 
racter and  influence  to  Indian  journalism  it  had  never 
attained   before.     He  was  abetted   and  stimulated  by  ^ 
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knot  of  young  men,  chiefly  in  tlie  public  service,  of  ardent- 
temperament  and  briiiiant  talents,  who  used  his  columns  to 
ridicule  the  follies  and  imbecilities  of  various  officers  of  go* 
vemment.  Before  the  appearance  of  the  "  Journal,"  public' 
men  and  public  measures  had  been  sacred  from  criticism. 
Official  personages,  who  had  hitherto  considered  themselves 
answerable  only  to  their  own  lenient  masters  in  Leaden- 
ball  Street,  who  had  been  nursed  in  the  lap  of  adulation 
and  spoilt  by  the  enjoyment  of  absolute  power,  could  il 
brook  tliis  rude  exposure,  and  a  fueling  of  intense  irritation 
was  created  in  their  minds.  Numerous  representationa 
had  been  made  to  Lord  Hastings  in  this  matter;  but 
though  he  expressed  his  strong  disapprobation  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  "Journal,"  and  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham on  two  occasions  in  private  letters,  lie  refused 
to  adopt  the  ultima  ratio  of  deportation.  A  paper  was 
moreover  started  in  Calcutta,  by  the  official  and  conser* 
vative  party,  called  the  "  Joiin  Bull,"  and  it  retorted  on 
tile  "Journal"  in  language  equally  virulent  and  unscru- 
pulous. The  spirit  of  party  raged  in  Calcutta  as  furiously 
■s  it  had  ever  raged  in  England  at  any  period  of  excite- 
ment during  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  The 
secretaries  to  government  had  taken  to  wear  an  official 
green  coat,  and  the  "Journal  "  ridiculed  them  as  the  gan- 
grene of  the  state.  For  this  and  other  transgressions 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  prosecuted  by  the  conservative 
party  in  tiie  Supreme  Court,  and  acquitted  ;  which  only 
Served  to  increase  the  irritation.  At  length  Lord  Has- 
tings quitted  the  government ;  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Buck* 
ingliam  became  lords  of  the  ascendant,  and  it  was  resolvectj 
to  bring  him  to  account  for  the  offences  and  provocations' 
of  the  preceding  four  years.  He  saw  the  sky  lowerin|t- 
ind  the  storm  approaching,  but  he  bad  not  the  prudence 
to  take  in  sail  till  it  had  passed  over.  In  the  beginning  of 
Pebruary,  the  Presbyterian  chaplain  in  Calcutta,  who  was 
Understood  to  be  connected  with  the  party  then  in  power, 
Iras  appointed  clerk   to  the  Committee   of  Stationery, 
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and  on  the  eighth  of  that  month  an  article  appeared  in 
the  ^*  Calcutta  Journal"  ridiculing  the  anomaly  of  giving 
such  an  office  to  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  might  thus 
be  employed  in  counting  sticks  of  sealing-wax  and  mea- 
suring yards  of  tape  when  he  ought  to  be  in  his  study 
composing  his  sermon.  Such  pleasantries  are  innocuous 
in  a  healthy  state  of  society,  but  when  it  is  in  a  state  of 
inflammation  every  little  puncture  is  apt  to  fester.  Mr. 
Buckingham's  license  was  immediately  revoked,  and  he 
was  banished  from  India  and  ruined.  The  "  Journal "  was 
then  entrusted  to  a  gentleman  bom  in  India,  whom  the 
government  could  not  order  out  of  the  country. 

To  meet  this  contrivance,  it  was  determined  at  once  to 
abolish  tlie  liberty  of  the  press.      A  rule  and  ordinance 

was  accordingly  passed,  enacting  that  no  person 

New  PreM  Law  .  "^  *  .    . 

should  print  any  newspaper  or  book  containing 
public  news,  or  information,  or  strictures  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  government,  without  a  license ;  that  this 
license  was  liable  to  be  revoked ;  and  that  if  any  newspaper 
or  work  should  be  printed  either  without  a  license,  or 
after  its  recal,  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  might  inflict 
a  penalty  of  40/.  for  each  offence.  This  ordinance  required 
to  be  registered  in  the  Supreme  Court  before  it  could  be 
enforced  in  Calcutta.  Notwithstinding  the  remonstrances 
of  the  European  community,  the  chief  justice  ordered  it 
to  be  registered,  upon  the  ground  that  the  government  of 
India  and  a  free  press  were  incompatible  with  each  other, 
and  could  not  co-exist.  A  corresponding  Regulation  w'as 
passed  for  the  Company's  territories  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  tlie  Supreme  Court,  of  a  more  stringent  character. 
The  penalty  was  augmented  to  100/.,  and  the  magistrate 
was  at  liberty  to  seize  and  conliscate  the  printing  presses, 
types,  and  material.  On  the  day  on  which  the  act  was 
promulgated,  rules  were  published  for  the  guidance  of 
editors ;  in  which  it  was  notified  that  the  publication  of 
any  observations  on  the  measures  or  orders  of  the  public 
authorities  in  England  connected  with  the  government  ot  I 
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India,  or  on  the  measures  ami  orders  of  the  Indian  ^ 
vernmcnts,  impufjning  their  motives  or  designs,  or  in  any! 
way  intended  to  bring  them  into  hatred  or  contempt,  or  I 
to  weaken  their  authority,  would  subject  the  editors  to  i 
ihe  loss  of  their  license.     Thus  was  the  freedom  of  dis- 
ciis.^on  extinguished  in  India,  and  by  a  measure  equally 
cruel  and  unjust.     When  Lord  Wellesley  considered  it 
nccc&^ary  to  phicc  tlie  press  of  India  under  restrictions  he 
lubjected  it  to  the  control  of  a  censor.      However  odious  a 
censorship  might  be,  it  was  decidedly  more  fair  and  equit-  i 
ible    than  the  licensing  system  adopted  by    Mr.  Adam^  I 
It  fettered  the  editor,  but  it  saved  him  from  ruin,  since  he  1 
was  free   to    publish    whatever    the    censor   had    spared.  I 
Under  the  law  o(  Mr.  Adam,  it  was  impossible  for  anyl 
editor  to  divine  what  remarks  on  the  measures  of  govern- 1 
nent  might    be  construed   as    evincing  an  intention    to  1 
"weaken  its  authority."     The  editor  was  placed  at  the  I 
mercy  of  the  secretary  or  his  deputy,  and  if  they  were  ever  I 
visited  with  a  fit  of  indigestion,  it  might  be  tUtal  to  hi»  I 
piper.     Whenever  the  government  of  India,  under  the  I 
pressure  of  any  public  exigency,  which  in   Rome  would! 
htvc  led  to  the  creation  of  a  dictator,  and  in  England  to  I 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  deems  it  indis-' 
pensable   to    restrain    the  press,  the  only  equitable  and 
oonest  mode  of  carrying  this  harsh  measure  into  effect  is 
to  establish  a  censorship.    It  gives  government  the  oppor- 
Umity  of  preventing  the  publication  of  whatever  may  seem  J 
detrimental  to  the  public  interests,  and  it  ensures,  at  least,  I 
nfety  to  the  editor.    The  course  pursued  in  1823  was  the  I 
tyranny  of  despotism.     The  Serampore  missionaries  foundl 
tiiemselves  placed  in  a  vevy  unpleasant  predicament  hym 
iheje  restrictions  on  the  press.     They  had  established  a  ' 
laive  newspaper,  and  a  monthly  and  quarterly  journal,  in 
•bich  they  advocated  the  progress  of  improvement,  in  op- 
position to  some  of  the  most  venerable  prejudices  of  the  j 
old  School  of  politicians,  which  was  now  in  power.     Thesel 
J^vVi,  though  published  in  a  foreign  settlement,   werel 
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circulated  in  the  British  dominions ;  and  the  tenth  section 
of  the  Act  gave  public  officers  the  power  of  prohibiting 
the  circulation  of  any  book  or  newspaper  within  the  Com- 
pany's territoriesy  whether  printed  at  Calcutta  or  else- 
where. Dr.  Marshman  took  counsel  of  Mr.  Butterworth 
Bayley,  who  advised  him  not  to  take  out  a  license,  or  to 
lodge  a  copy  of  the  Serampore  publications  at  the  secre 
tary's  office,  but  to  consider  themselves  in  a  foreign  colony; 
adding,  that  government  had  such  confidence  in  their  pru- 
dence as  not  to  desire  them  to  make  any  alteration  in 
their  proceedings. 

After  his  return  from  England,  Mr.  Ward  was  enabled 
to  resume  his  labours  in  the  mission  and  in  the  college, 

with  all  the  ener(;y  of  improved  health  :  but 
wid.**^  ^'*      after  a  briet  period  ot  exertion  of  only  sixteen 

months'  duration,  his  life  was  suddenly  termi- 
nated by  cholera.  On  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  March,  he 
preached  the  evening  lecture,  apparently  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits.  The  next  morning  he  joined  his 
brethren  at  their  weekly  breakfast,  thou(;h  suffering  from 
what  he  considered  a  simple  diarrhoea,  which  he  attributed 
to  a  cold  caught  during  the  night.  After  breakfast,  he 
proceeded  as  usual  to  his  labours,  and  began  a  letter  to 
the  Rotterdam  Bible  Society.  At  noon  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  letter  unfinished,  and  retire  to  his  room,  which 
he  never  left.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  he  was  seifed 
with  cramps;  and  it  then  became  evident  that  the  disease 
from  which  he  was  suffering  was  cholera  of  a  virulent 
typo.  Two  medical  gentlemen  were  immediately  called 
in,  and,  under  their  treatment,  the  dangerous  symptoms 
appeared  to  abate.  His  friends  never  lefl  his  couch  the 
whole  of  that  night.  He  was  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  and 
fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  which  gave  hopes  of  his  recoveryt 
and  induced  Dr.  Carey  to  go  down  to  his  collegiate  duties 
at  Calcutta ;  but  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon  of  Friday,  his 
pulse  began  to  sink,  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon  he  was  b 
corpse.     The  scene  of  distress  was  heart-rending.    The 
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lirce  oIJ  men  had  lived  and  laboured  together  for  twenty- 
hree  years,  as  if"  one  soul  animated  tliein,  and  it  was 
HBScult  to  realise  tlie  fact  that  one  of  them  was  gone. 
Dr.  Marshinan  had  been  afflicted  for  some  days  with 
leafness,  which  the  present  distress  served  to  aggravate ; 
nd  for  3  time  he  was  aitogetlier  deprived  of  the  power  of 
tearing.  He  paced  the  room  in  silent  dismay,  watching, 
rilh  intense  anguish,  the  gradual  dissolution  of  his  beloved 
Bollpngue,  yet  unable  to  receive  any  communication. 
Thus,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  died  the  first  of  the  men  at 
Serampore.  It  would  be  difficult  to  cite  another  example 
lOf  so  firm  and  uninterrupted  a  union  of  three  men  for  so 
long  a  period.  That  union  was  created  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  object  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  by  that 
elevation  of  views  which  it  imparted,  and  was  strengthened 
by  die  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter.  They  seemed 
uil'they  had  been  born  to  act  together,  and  every  attempt 
which  was  made  to  separate  them  only  served  to  increase 
the  strength  of  their  union.  Willi  no  small  diflerence  of 
(pinion  on  many  points,  and  much  diversity  of  temper, 
liwre  never  was  any  discord  among  them,  or  any  diminu- 
tioti  of  mutual  confidence.  Mr.  Ward  was  particularly 
distinguished  by  an  amiable  and  affectionate  disposition. 
He  had  neither  the  ardour  and  elasticity  of  Dr.  Marsh- 
uaa,  nor  the  dogged  perseverance  of  Dr.  Carey;  but 
be  pssessed  great  aptitude  for  business,  great  clearness  of 

Cption,  and  untiring  industry.     He  surpassed  his  col- 
es in  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
nilircs,  and  few  Europeans  have  ever  been  so  successful  I 
ia  managing  them.      He  spoke  Bengalee  with  the  fluency  I 
lod  ease  of  a  native,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  acquire  a  J 
powerful  influence  over  the  people.     He  commanded  the 
lUention  of  a  native  audience  by  the  flow  of  his  language, 
■nd  his  apt  allusion  to  tlieir  habits,  feelings,  and  allegories, 
whis  person,  Mr.  Ward  was  of  middle  stature,  his  counte- 
Wnce  was  finely  formed,  with  bright  hazel  eyes,  a  Roman  \ 
road  expanse  of  forehead,  and  a  bald  head.     I 
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lefl  no  son,  but  two  daughters ;  the  eldest  married  to 
Captain  Ward  of  the  65th  regiment  of  Bengal  Native 
Infantry,  who  died  soon  after  his  gallantry  in  the  Sutlej 
campaigns  had  secured  him  an  independent  command; 
the  youngest  married  to  Mr.  Nichols,  for  some  time  the 
superintendent  of  the  Benares  College.  Mr.  Ward  left 
nothing  for  the  support  of  his  family  beyond  a  little  sum 
he  brought  out  with  him,  and  the  small  accumulation  of 
his  tenths  for  five  years ;  but  his  widow  was  fully  pro- 
vided for  by  the  gratitude  of  his  surviving  colleagues. 

The   death   of  Mr.  Ward  was  the   most  severe  blow 
which   had   ever  fallen   on   Dr.  Marshman.     Ten  davs 

before  this  unexpected  calamity  he  had  written 

EflWt  of  Mr.  -.  •!•/»  1  1 

wardt  death  on  to  his  son-iu-law,  HI  reierencc  to  the  approach- 

Dr.  M^fthman.        ^  n      • 

ing  anniversary  of  his  daughter's  death:  "You 
are  quite  right  in  your  ideas  about  death.  The  Redeemer 
intended  to  take  away  the  gloom,  and  when  I  contemplate 
one  friend  dead  five  years,  and  another  seven  years,  and 
reflect  on  what  they  have  enjoyed  since,  with  an  eternity  ^ 
before  them,  I  cannot  help  thinking  this  a  happy  lot  It 
is  only  the  survivors  who  die.  The  pious  dead  enter  into 
peace  and  joy  unutterable.*'  He  w^as  now  called  to  ex- 
perience  the  truth  of  his  own  remark,  that  it  is  sur\ivofs 
who  die.  For  many  days,  indeed,  he  was  a  living  death. 
On  the  evening  of  Mr.  Ward's  decease,  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Williams :  "  This  is  to  us  the  most  awful  and  tremendous 
stroke,  and  I  have  no  way  left  but  that  of  looking  upward 
for  help."     Four  days  after  he  writes :  "  Our  dear  Mr. 

Ward — he  preached  only  last  Wednesday  night to  him 

death  was  unspeakable  gain  ;  these  afflictions  make  me 
think  far  less  of  life  than  before.  I  have,  indeed,  lost  the 
desire  to  live  except  for  the  sake  of  the  Redeemer's  cause, 
and  those  relatives  for  whom  God  has  caused  us  to  care. 
To  depart  and  be  with  dear  friends,  Susan  (his  daughter) 
and  Mr.  Ward,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  seems  to  be  fir 
better  than  to  live."  A  fortnight  after,  he  writes  again: 
"  I  feel  the  loss   of  Mr.   Ward  as  a  counsellor  beyond 
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everything.  I  never  did  anylliing,  I  never  published  a 
page,  without  consulting  him."  Immediately  after  Mr. 
Ward's  death,  Dr.  Carey  wrote  to  Mr.  Marshman,  then 
on  the  continent,  to  hasten  his  return. 


"  Divine  Providence  haa  been  pleased  to  remove  our  beloved 
brother  Ward,  after  ao  illness  of  only  thirty-six  hours:  we  are  left 
in  circumstances  of  peculiar  distress.  The  buildings  of  the  college 
have  completely  drained  ua,  aa  you  well  know,  of  almoat  the  lust 
mpee,  and  our  printing  the  Scriptures  in  the  languages  of  India, 
an  tbo  faith  of  eupplies  from  Britain,  in  which  we  have  exliauated 
at  the  present  lime  more  than  80,000  rupees,  —  8000  rupees  of 
borrawcd  money,  fur  nil  which  we  are  responsible, —  bus  involved 
oa  ID  Biich  a  state  of  debt,  as  we  never  knew  before,  nnd  in  which 
ire  little  expected  to  be  left  in  our  old  age,  after  so  inuny  years' 
exertion  for  the  cause  of  God  in  India.  These  circumstances 
are  now  lieighlencd  by  the  sudden  removal  of  our  beloved  brother, 
as  it  woa  only  from  our  united  and  etrenuous  labour  for  years  to 
eotne,  with  the  expense  of  su  many  missionary  stations  on  ua 
l)wides  our  own,  that  we  hoped,  ujider  the  Divine  blessing,  to 
recover  from  our  present  elate  of  embarrassment,  and  save  tho 
ausc  ID  which  we  are  engaged  from  ultimate  dishonour.  In 
these  circumstances,  we  arc  constrained  to  entreat  you  to  return. 
...  In  your  returning  and  uniting  your  efforts  with  ours,  we 
humbly  hope  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  should  we  be  spared 
to  each  other  for  only  a  few  years,  we  may  bo  able  to  surmount 
our  present  difficulties,  and  when  called  home  to  have  the  satia- 
fiicttun  of  lying  down  in  the  grave  free  from  debt  and  all  feor 
of  thereby  dishonouring  the  cause  which  is  dearer  to  ua  than  life." 

From  this  state  of  embarmssment,  the  missionaries  were 
relieved  by  the  !il)erality  of  the  Bible  society,  and  their 
gratitude  to  that  body  was  alloyed  only  by  tlie  reflection 
that  Mr.  Ward    was  not   alive  to  share  it.     The  Bible 

gety  had  voted  them  2000/.  in  18'22,  for  the  general 
lation  fund,  information  of  which  was  more  than 
Hy  tardy  in  reaching  India,  and  on  the  receipt  of  the 
_^  [-esentation  sent  from  Seranipore,  made  an  addition  of 
3000/.  to  their  previous  grant.  Anotlier  sum  of  1000/. 
hzA  likewise  been  subscribed  to  the  translations  in  Kng- 
lantl,  and  sent  to  Scratnpore  through  the  mediiun  of  the 
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society.     These  sums  reached  India  soon  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Ward,  and  served  in  a  great  measure  to  remove 
that  pecuniary  anxiety  which,  combined  with  their  recent 
bereavement,  was  beginning  to  overwhelm  their  minds. 
*'  Thus,"  writes  Dr.  Marshman,  '^  we  have  in  the  course 
of  Providence,  6000/.  come  into  our  hands  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight,  which  has  enabled  us  to  pay  off  both  the  eight  per 
cents,  and  the  six  per  cents."      In  reference  to  there* 
quirements  of  the  college.  Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleague 
had  desired  Mr.  Marshman  to  make  an  effort  to  raise  ad- 
ditional funds  in  England  towards  its  permanent  support; 
but  the  friends  whom  he  consulted  represented  that  another 
attempt  to  increase  the  endowment  fund  might  not  prove 
successful,  and  if  it  succeeded  would  yield  but  inadequate 
relief.     They  advised  that  the  society  should  be  solicited 
to  appropriate  1000/.  a  year  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
mission  to   tiie   missionary   department  of    the   coll^ 
upon  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Gospel  Propagation 
Society  in  reference  to  Bishop's  College.     Some  of  the 
most  influential  of  the  members  of  the  committee  in  the 
country  considered  that  a  more  legitimate  or  judicious 
appropriation  of  missionary  funds  could  scarcely  be  pro- 
posed ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  the  mistrust 
regarding  that  institution  which  prevailed  in  the  London 
circle  of  the  society,  the  proposition  was  not  adopted.    It 
was  virtually  negatived  by  a  resolution  which  the  com- 
mittee adopted  to   defray   whatever  expenses   might  be 
incurred,  beyond  the  interest  of  the  funded  property,  in 
the  maintenance  of  pious  natives  for  the  Christian  ministryi 
*^it   being   understood   that  the  students  so  maintained 
were  members  of  approved  Baptist  churches."    This  offer 
of  aid  sounded   well,  but  it  was  of  no  practical  value- 
The  mere  maintenance  of  native  students,  to  which  the 
resolution  was  understood  to  be  restricted,  formed  the 
smallest   portion   of  the  expenditure   of  the   class.     I^ 
did  not  embrace  any  provision  for  their  tuition,  which 
required  the  costly  superintendence  of  a  European  pi'^* 
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feasor  and  well  paid  native  assistants,  or  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  printing  of  the  necessary  treatises.  Before  the 
resolution  was  known  in  India,  Dr.  Marsliman  thus  re- 
corded in  a  letter  his  own  judicious  remarks  on  the 
proposal. 

"  For  the  native  BchooU,  the  Benevolent  Institution,  and  even 
tie  College  in  its  literary  department,  we  can   plead  with  the 
Indian  public.     They  are  beneficial  to  the  public  interests;  they 
ire  efficiently  managed,  and  managed  cheaper  than   any  other  in 
ihe  country  ;  and  as  long  as  this  is  the  case,  and  India  ia  Ul)eral> 
tl'ey  nill  be  supported.     Xot  so  with  the  mist-ionary   stations.   ' 
If  wo  spend  20()0rs.  a  month  on  them,  and  the  expense  ia  ever  | 
growing,  wo  have  to  bear  all   thia  ourselves,  unless  the  religious 
pnhHc  at  home  will  help  us.    It  may  be  possible,  at  some  future  time, 
to  unite  the  college  and  the  stations,  for  the  college  must  supply  the 
UilioQB  with  men,  and  the  stations  will  render  the  college  efficient. 
But  this,  by  tlie  hye.    I  have  no  objection  to  a  future  check  on  die  J 
college,  provided  it  does  not  swallow  us  up.     I   wish  it  to  bo  ] 
Crer  guarded  against  iy)cinianism,  and  a  certain  sum  annually  from  1 
thesocicty  may  prove  that  check.    Let  it  not,  however,  be  too  large.  J 
I  ihould  prefer  half  for  the  college,  and  half  for  the  stations  i 
More  tlian  500L  a  year  in  addition  to  our  present  resources  would  i 
In  too  much ;  it  would  almost  ruin  it.     Adam  Smith  is  right  in 
ttjing  that  a  college  fully   endowed  goes  to  sleep.     A  httle  is 
good,  but  too  much  relaxes  oil  the  sinews  of  exertion  in  its  pro- 
fcwrs   and    its  governors.     On  the  other  hand,  they  who  givej 
lOOOt  would  command  tlie  college.     Of  the  society  I  have  the  I 
Mtt  opmion,  but  I  will  never  trust  them  with  power  again.  .  ,  .J 
wtlcrs  have  come  in  by  the  'Royal  George'  in   four  months  I  ' 
Tbtre  are  several  for  dear  Mr.  Ward.    Some  of  them  I  see  are  bitter 

•guut  him.     S ,  a  great  man  in  the  committee,  has  written  to 

luiQ  in  terms  which  make  me  not  sorry  that  he  was  in  hcavea   i 
Wore  the  letter  reached -Serampore." 
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CHAP.   XV. 

It   has    been    stated    that   Mr.   Adam,    the   temporaiy 
governor-general,  anticipated  the  intentions  of  the  Court 

of  Directors  in  subverting  the  liberty  of  the 
or  Public  press.     j3ut  he  anticipated  their  wishes  also  in 

the  career  or  improvement  Mr.  Holt  Mac- 
kenzie, the  secretary  to  government,  and  one  of  those 
eminent  Indian  statesmen  whose  unassuming  labours  were 
visible  only  in  the  consolidation  of  the  empire,  had  drawn 
up,  and  submitted  to  the  supreme  Council,  an  able  minute 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
morals  of  the  people.  On  the  strength  of  his  suggestions 
Mr.  Adam  sanctioned  the  formation  of  a  ••  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction,**  and  placed  on  it  the  men  of  the 
greatest  intellectual  vigour  and  political  experience  in  the 
public  service  at  the  presidency  —  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie, 
Mr.  Butterworth  Bayley,  Mr.  Henry  Shakespear,  Mr. 
Thoby  Prinsep,  Mr.  Andrew  Sterling,  and  Mr.  Horace 
Wilson.  They  were  instructed  to  consider  and  suggest  to 
government  the  measures  which  it  might  be  expedient  to 
adopt  for  the  "  better  instruction  of  the  people  and  the 
improvement  of  their  morals."  A  similar  proposal  bad 
been  made  by  Lord  Hastings,  four  years  before,  to  Mr. 
Charles  Grant ;  but  he  was  informed  that  it  was  prema- 
ture, and  that  any  attempt  to  make  the  parliamentary 
grant  subsidiary  to  such  objects  would  probably  prove 
abortive.  Mr.  Adam  boldly  took  upon  himself  to  adopt 
this  measure ;  and  without,  as  it  would  appear,  consulting 
the  wishes  of  the  Court,  placed  the  annual  lac  of  rupees 
at  the  disposal  of  his  education  committee.  The  subsidy 
to  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  colleges  was  not  to  be 
disturbed,  but  the  remainder  of  the  grant  was  to  be  de- 
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voted  to  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge.  This  was 
the  first  organisation  of  a  system  of  enligiiteiied  education 
nnder  the  auspices  of  government ;  it  was  the  germ  of 
lliose  establishments  for  tlie  instruction  of  the  natives 
which  have  since  been  expanded  by  successive  adminis- 
trations. It  was  not  till  seven  montlis  after  the  institution 
of  this  committee  in  Calcutta  that  the  court  of  Directors 
sent  out  their  memorable  despatch  of  the  18th  of  Feb- 
niary,  I821-,  drafted  by  the  great  historian,  James  Mill, 
in  which  it  was  stated,  tliat  "  with  respect  to  the  sciences 
it  was  worse  than  a  waste  of  time  to  employ  persons  to 
leach  or  to  learn  them,  in  the  state  in  which  they  were 

found  in  the  oriental  books Our  great  end 

should  be,  not  to  teach  Hindoo  learning,  but  sound  learn- 
ing." This  despatch,  the  adoption  of  which  reflected 
honour  on  the  Court,  has  generally  been  considered  as 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  Indian  improvement; 
but,  without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  Directors 
in  agreeing  to  terminate  the  folly  of  their  predecessors 
and  of  the  parliament  of  1813,  the  credit  of  having  taken 
the  lead  in  applying  the  parliamentary  grant  to  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  belongs  to  Mr.  Holt  jMac* 
kenzie  and  Mr.  Adam. 

This  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Mr.  Adam's  administra- 
tion, which,  during  the  brief  period  of  less  than  seven 
months,  was  not  less  distinguished  by  other  oth.riibrr.i 
measures  of  great  merit  and  utility.  Lord  TdlmTul,^- 
Hastings  had  bequeathed  the  treasury  to  him 
in  a  state  of  "overflowing  prosperity,"  and  he  took  advan- 
tage of  this  repletion  to  reduce  the  rate  of  the  government 
loans  from  six  to  five  per  cent.,  thus  effecting  a  saving 
of  SOO.OOO^.  a  year,  A  similar  measure  of  finance  in  our 
own  times  has  been  characterised  as  a  breach  of  faith  with 
the  public  creditor,  and  a  blot  on  our  administration.  Mr. 
Adam  likewise  relieved  commerce  by  reducing  the  tariff 
of  customs,  appropriated  the  town  duties  to  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works,  and  introduced  great  improvements 
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into  the  administration  of  justice.  These  measures  served 
to  show  what  might  have  been  expected  from  his  energy, 
if  he  had  continued  to  govern  the  empire.  But  all  these 
improvements,  and  his  great  talents,  and  his  eminent  ser- 
vices have  been  equally  forgotten  in  the  odium  created  by 
the  arbitrary  banishment  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  the 
persecution  of  the  press,  by  which  alone  his  administra- 
tion continues  to  be  remembered,  and  which  did  more 
injury  to  the  government  of  India  and  to  the  India  House 
than  even  the  patronage  of  Jugunnath.  After  he  had 
resigned  the  sceptre  to  Lord  Amherst,  a  large  public  meet* 
ing  was  held  in  Calcutta,  to  devise  the  most  suitable  means 
of  marking  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  for  his  public 
and  private  virtues.  It  was  crowded  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  and  out  of  the  service,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Cutlar  Fergusson,  the  leader  of  the  Calcutta  bar,  who 
had  been  the  most  active  opponent  of  his  press  law,  was 
voted  into  the  chair,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Adam's  ''  public 
duties  had  been  fulfilled  to  the  admiration  of  the  Indian 
public  in  the  most  excellent,  honourable,  upright,  and  un- 
assuming manner,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  a  better  man,  or  one  more  justly  and  extensively 
beloved."  Mr.  Adam  remained  in  India  for  many  months 
after  quitting  the  Supreme  Council,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  afford  advice  to  his  successor,  and  travelled 
through  the  country,  receiving  the  most  gratifying  tokens 
of  esteem  from  all  parties.  He  embarked  for  England  in 
April  18'i5,  but  died,  after  he  had  been  six  weeks  at  sea, 
of  dysentery,  which  had  long  baffied  his  physicians,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-six. 

Lord  Amherst  landed  in  Calcutta  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1823.  He  found  the  official  circle  exulting  in  their 
Lord  Amherrt  triumph  ovcr  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  impatient 
i!rd*U?.wutoi"*'  to  use  the  tremendous  power  of  the  new  press 

law  for  the  extinction  of  all  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion. Unhappily  for  his  own  reputation,  he  fell  in 
with  these  extreme  views,  and  adopted  the  violent  coun- 
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of  ihose  who  surrounded  him.     Mr.  Arnott,  who  had 
^appointed  to  the  editorial  charge  of  the  "Calcutta 
Bel,"  published  some  remarks  which  gave  umbrage  to  1 
Enmeiit,  and  Lord  Amherst  was  persuaded  to  sanc- 
his  banishment  from  India,  a  proceeding  of  which 
be  hod  occasion  to  repent  before  he  quitted  the  govern- 
ment.     Soon  after  a  pamphlet,   which   had   been   pub-  , 
lished  in  London,  was  republislied  in  the  "Journal."    It| 
considered  objectionable;    the  license  of  the  paper! 
was  revoked,  and  the  proprietors  were  ruined.  1 

In  the  month  of  July  Dr.  Carey's  labours  were  aug-  1 
■mcnted  by  the  appointment  of  translator  to  government  J 
in  the  Bengalee  language,  a  post  for  which  no  Dr.c,™,-,  I 
nan  of  llie  time  was  better  qualified.  The  llidTi'ie-'iT""  I 
regidalions  of  government,   though  legally  in    """""'  1 

force  from  the  date  of  their  promulgation  in  English,  had 
not  been  translated  into  Uengalee  tor  more  than  eighteen 
months,  and  upon  Dr.  Carey  devolved  the  task  of  bring- 
ing up  tlie  arrears.     This  labour  was  rendered  the  more  ] 
■rduous  by  the  extreme  complication  of  some  of  the  tawsj 
comprised  in  the  arrears,  more  especially  the  mcmorabIe| 
Regulation  of  1829  on  the  settlement  of  the  land  revenue ;  I 
in  which  a  single  sentence  covers  a  page  of  printed  fools-l 
cap,  and  of  wliich  Dr.  Carey  u.sed  to  affirm  that  the  first  1 
chapter  of  Ephesiaiis  was  child's  play  compared  with  it. 
But  farther    labours   were   accumulated    on    liim.       Mr. 
SchrfEtcr,  a  missionary  connected  with  the  Church  society, 
lad  been  labouring  for  some  years  on  the  borders  of  Boo- 
Isn,  and  had  compiled  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the 
IwgHage    current    tliere.       He    bad    received    pectuilary 
Msiatance  from  government,  who  laid  claim  to  his  manii- 
>cripts  on  his  dealh,  and  requested  Dr.  Carey  to  imdcrlake  i 
tbe  task  of  editing  them.     At  tlie  same  time  he  was  en.f 
pged  in    completing   his   Bengalee    dictionary.       These! 
Herculean  labours  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  without 
«iy  strain  on  his  constitution,  simply  by  that  methodical 
his   time   to   which   he   rigidly   adhered 
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through  life.  His  relaxation  consisted  in  turning  from 
one  pursuit  to  another.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  remarking, 
that  more  time  was  lost  by  desultory  and  listless  applica- 
tion than  even  from  external  interruptions.  He  made  it 
a  rule,  therefore,  to  enter  at  once  with  promptitude  cm 
the  object  before  him,  and  to  allow  nothing  to  divert  Us 
tlioughts  from  it  during  the  time  allotted  to  its  perform- 
ance. In  the  course  of  the  present  year  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  a  member  of  the  Geological 
Society,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London. 

On  the  8th  of  October  Dr.  Carey  returned  from  Cal- 
cutta about  midnight,  and  as  he  stepped  on  shore  from 
Dr  Carry*.  ^^^  boat,  his  foot  slippcd,  and  he  found  himself 
alarming  iiinet*.  enable  to  rlse.  The  boatmen  conveyed  him  in 
their  arms  to  his  house  and  laid  him  on  his  couch. 
Medical  advice  was  immediately  called  in,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  hip-joint  had  been  severely  injured.  During 
the  next  two  days  more  than  a  hundred  leeches  were 
applied  to  reduce  the  inflammation ;  the  agony  was  ex- 
cruciating, but  the  prospect  of  recovery  was  very  favour- 
able. On  the  tenth  day,  however,  a  violent  fever  super- 
vened, accompanied  by  severe  cough  and  expectoration, 
and  for  several  days  it  was  expected  that  every  hour 
would  prove  his  last,  and  that  the  same  year  would  deprive 
the  mission  of  two  ont  of  three  of  its  founders.  But, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  he  was  brought  back 
from  the  gates  of  death,  and  became  at  length  conva- 
lescent, though  he  was  unable  for  six  months  to  walk 
without  the  aid  of  crutches.  During  his  confinement  his 
garden  was  swamped  by  a  heavy  and  unprecedented  inun- 
dation, and  on  his  first  visit  to  it,  as  soon  as  he  could  be 
carried  about  with  safety,  a  scene  of  desolation  was  pre- 
sented to  his  view,  which  it  requires  the  soul  of  a  botanist 
adequately  to  feel.  Plants  which  he  had  collected  firom 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  watched  with  the  most  tender 
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are  had  been  swept  away  as  by  a  deluge.     The  labotir  of  I 
^ra  was  annihilated  in  a  single  night.     The  Damoodali,  ' 
I  mountain  torrent  which  during  the  rains  swells 
to  the  size  of  a  great  river,  had  this  year  over- 
topped the  embankments  which  had  been  established  to  I 
cuii6ne  its  watcrii  in  one  channel,  and  laid  the  whole  country  I 
between  it  and  the  Hooghly  under  water.     So  disastrous 
an  inundation  had  not  been  witnessed  for  many  years. 
Hundreds  of  vilbges  were  carried  away  ;  the  cattle  were 
drowned;  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  took  refuge  on 
elevated    mounds,  or    in  trees,  or   floated  down  on    the  I 
tilatched    roofs  of  their  ruined   houses.     The  stream  of  ] 
lilia-  rushed  down  violently  on  the  town  of  Serainporc, 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  there  were  five  feet  of  water  in  its 
streets.    Tlie  college  buiUiings,  which  were  elevated  above 
llie  highest  level  of  the  inundation,   afforded  shelter  to 
bumerons   families,  who  were  fed   by  the  contributions  ■ 
of  the  charitable ;  but  the  garden  became  a  large  sheet 
rfwaler.     The  inundation  occasioned  great  destruction  of  I 
ptoperty  in  the  town ;  but  its  effect  was  nowhere  so  disas- 
*Ton8  as  in  the  mission  premises,  about  which  the  society  ' 
had  been  contending  for  seven  years.    Indeed  it  seemed  at 
one  time  as  if  the  river  would   dispose  of  the  question 
before  the  committee  had  done  with   it.     The  bank   in 
front  of  the  houses  of  Dr.  Carey  and  Mr.  Ward  had  been 
firm  for  more  than  twenty  years,  while  that  on  either  side  , 
Was  treaclierous,  and  entailed  incessant  expenditure.    Tii 
substantial  bank  now  gave  way  under  the  rush  of  watt-r  I 
from  the  Damoodah  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  ' 
there  was  a  depth  of  fifty  feet  of  water  where  the  public 
toad  hud   recently  stood,    while   a  perpendicular    ragged 
bank  was  exposed  to  the  abrasion   of  the   river,  whicli 
daily  encroached  on  it.     The  Hindoos  maintained,  timt  it 
*asa  just  retribution  of  the  river  goddess  for  the  attacks 
tte  missionaries  had  made  on  their  religion  ;  and  some  of  j 
tW  older  natives  remarked  that  one  of  the  first  places  ] 
*a»hed  away  was  the  very  spot  where  the  first  coiiveit  J 
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had  been  baptised  in  1800.  Even  among  Christians  there 
were  some  so  superstitious  as  to  connect  the  calamity  with 
the  unholy  strife  of  which  the  premises  had  been  the 
subject.  The  river  was  rushing  Hke  a  torrent  within  ten 
feet  of  Dr.  Carey's  bedroom,  in  which  two  rents  had 
become  visible,  when  he  was  obliged,  though  with  great 
reluctance,  to  hasten  from  it.  He  took  refuge  in  one  of 
the  suites  of  apartments  allotted  to  the  professors  on  the 
college  premises,  and  there  he  continued  to  resude  till  his 
death.  To  save  the  bank,  a  wall  of  solid  masonry  was 
erected,  two  hundred  feet  in  length  and  fifteen  in  height, 
and  of  proportionate  thickness ;  but  it  was  scarcely  finished 
before  it  was  engulfed  in  the  river,  carrying  away  with  it 
a  portion  of  Dr.  Carey's  house,  Uie  whole  of  which  soon 
after  disappeared. 

The  missionaries,  though  relieved  from  immediate  em- 
barrassment by  the  liberality  of  the  Bible  Society,  were 
sodet  ••  dona.  ^^^^^  straitcucd  by  the  insufficiency  of  their  re- 
M^ion.'-Anieri.  sourccs.  Thcy  required  assistance  not  only  to 
caoruDdt.  extend,  but  even  to  sustain  their  missionary 
operations.  In  the  course  of  six  years,  the  society  had 
been  able  to  send  only  one  additional  missionary  to  the 
continent  of  India,  and  the  number  of  their  stations  was 
fewer  in  1824  than  in  1818.  There  were  only  seven  on 
their  funds,  while  the  number  supported  by  Dr.  Carey 
and  his  colleagues  amounted  to  ten.  The  report  of  the 
labours  at  these  stations  was  incorporated  with  the  annual 
statements  of  the  society,  and  served  to  strengthen  its 
claim  on  public  support.  The  Serampore  missionaries 
determined  therefore  to  apply  for  aid,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  society,  and  Mr.  Marshman  was  desired  to  bring 
the  subject  before  the  committee  and  ask  for  a  portion  of 
the  funds  entrusted  to  them  for  missionary  purposes.  The 
application  was  considered  in  March,  1824,  and  a  sum  of 
1000/.  was  at  once  voted.  The  grant  was  supported 
with  great  cheerfulness  and  liberality  by  Mr.  Gutteridge, 
who   exercised  a    preponderating    influence*    and   who 
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assured  Mr.  Marshman  tliat  tiiey  woiiltl  have  made  il 
annual,  but  tlieir  powers  extended  only  from  year  to^ 
year;  an  intimation  was,  however,  given  that  it  would 
be  renewed  on  a  second  application.  This  friendly 
donation  gave  particular  gratification  to  Dr.  Carey  and 
liis  colleagues,  not  only  from  the  immediate  relief  it 
afforded  to  the  missionary  stations,  but  as  a  testimony 
of  the  good  feeling  of  the  committee,  and  they  began  to 
flatter  liiemselves  that  tlieir  differences  were  entirely 
healed.  At  the  same  lime  they  were  gratified  by  a  8poii> 
laneous  token  of  confidence  from  their  friends  in  America. 
Mr.  Ward  had  been  constrained,  by  the  exigency  of  cir- 
cumiitances,  to  leave  tiie  contributions  he  had  raised  for  the 
college  in  the  hands  of  trustees.  In  June  of  the  present 
year,  Mr.  Divie  Bethune,  the  most  influential  of  the 
number,  pressed  Dr.  Carey  and  Dr.  Marshman  to  authorise 
them  to  sell  the  stock,  and  remit  the  proceeds  to  India, 
to  be  invested  in  public  securities  under  their  direction. 
"The  only  argument."  he  said,  "which  can  be  used 
against  this  course  is  the  slanderous  allegations  attempted 
to  be  propagated  here  against  the  intentions  of  the  Seram- 
pore  missionaries,  and  therefore  it  was  proper  to  continue 
the  funds  here.  But  that  tainted  vapour  6oated  but  for  a 
moment  in  the  air  of  this  countiy ;  it  was  soon  dispelled 
by  the  eft'ulgence  of  truth.  No  course  that  is  wisely 
pursued  by  tliem  can  ever  be  turned  into  a  ground  of 
impeachment  against  them."  But  after  a  full  consideration 
of  the  proposal,  it  did  not  appear  advisable  to  the  miesion- 
■ries  to  transfer  the  funds  to  India,  and  they  continued  to 
be  held  under  the  original  trust  deed. 

Bishop  Middleton  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Calcutta  ' 
by  Dr.  Reginald  Heber,  who  had  long  occupied  a  distin- 
guished position  in  EnirUnd.  He  united  tlie 
zeal  and  piety  of  the  Cinisuan  with  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  scholar  and  gentleman.  It  would  not 
bti  easy  to  name  any  individual  who  iias  ever  succeeded 
Ite^^  name  extent  in  acquiring  the  universal  esteem  of 
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society  in  India,  by  his  frank,  and  amiable  deportment. 
Nothing  could  be  more  foreign  to  the  feelings  of  Dr. 
Heber  than  the  official  pomp  with  which  the  see  had 
been  surrounded.  The  arrival  of  the  bishop  at  any 
station  and  his  departure  from  it  were  announced  by  a 
salute  of  fifleen  guns,  but  it  was  his  constant  aim  to  evade 
these  miiitarv  honours,  as  well  as  the  ceremonials  which 
belonged  to  his  rank  according  to  the  patent  of  prece- 
dence. To  avoid  the  parade  of  a  public  entry  into  a 
station,  he  did  not  scruple  to  steal  into  it  unperceived, 
mounted  on  a  pony,  with  a  light  hat  of  Indian  cork  to 
shelter  his  head  from  the  sun,  and  an  umbrella  in  his  hand. 
Such  doings  appeared  as  glaring  an  anomaly  to  the 
Indian  community  as  a  bishop's  riding  in  a  third  class 
carriage  would  be  considered  in  England.  The  country 
was  soon  filled  with  anecdotes  of  his  anti-official  pro- 
ceedings, and  his  contempt  for  established  forms  and 
usages,  but  he  acquired  more  weight  in  society  by  the 
simplicity  of  his  character  than  he  could  have  done  by 
any  ecclesiastical  assumption.  His  anxiety  to  employ 
the  influence  of  his  position  for  the  religious  improvement 
of  the  country  endeared  him  to  the  wise  and  the  good. 
Towards  men  of  other  denominations  he  manifested  the 
most  liberal  sentiments,  and  always  appeared  more  anx- 
ious to  promote  the  general  good  than  the  interests  of  his 
own  section  of  the  church.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he 
opened  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  Serampore 
missionaries,  which  was  continued  without  interruption 
to  the  period  of  his  death.  In  June  Dr.  Marshman 
sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  Serampore  College, 
which  he  acknowledged  in  the  following  terms: 

'^  I  have  peldom  felt  more  painfully  than  while  reading  your  appeal 
on  the  Bubjcct  of  Scnimiwre  College,  the  unhappy  divisions  of  those 
who  are  servants  of  the  same  Great  Master!  Would  to  God,  my 
honoured  brethren,  the  time  were  arrived,  when  not  only  in  heart 
and  hope,  but  visibly,  we  shall  be  one  fold,  as  well  as  under 
one  shepherd  I     In  the  meantime,   I  have  arrived^  after  some 
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KrioQB  CflRBulerutions,  at  the  conchision,  tliat  I  shall  serve  t 
grent  cnuae  mimt  eBectually  by  doing  all  which  I  can  for  the  rising 
institutions  of  thoec  willi  whom  my  sentiments  ngrce  in  all  things, 
nther  than  by  forwarding  the  Inboura  of  tliose  from  whom,  in 
Kime  important  [lolnts,  I  am  conscientiously  constrained  to  difTer. 
After  all,  why  do  we  differ?  Surely  the  leading  points  whicli 
keep  us  asunder  are  capable  of  explanation  or  of  softening,  add  I 
am  expressing  myself  in  much  einoerity  of  heart  —  (though, 
perhaps,  aecordiug  to  the  customs  of  the  world,  I  am  taking  too 
great  a  freedom  with  men  my  superiors  both  in  age  and  in  talent), 
that  I  should  think  myself  hnpjiy  to  he  permitted  to  explain,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  those  objections  which  keep  you  and 
.your  bretiiren  divided  from  that  form  of  church  government 
which  I  beheve  to  have  been  instituted  by  the  Apostles,  and  that 
admission  of  infnnts  to  the  Gospel  Covenants  which  seems  to  ma 
1u  be  founded  on  the  expressions  and  practice  of  Christ  himsclfl 
If  I  were  writing  thus  to  worldly  men,  I  know  I  should  expose 
myself  to  the  imputation  of  excessive  vanity  or  impertinent  iu- 
tmsioD.  But  of  you  and  Dr.  Carey  I  am  far  from  judging  as  of 
worldly  men,  and  I  therefore  say,  thwt  if  wo  are  spared  to  Imvo 
any  future  intercourse,  it  is  my  desire,  if  you  permit,  to  dJacuea 
with  both  of  you,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  conciliation,  tha  ] 
jpoiots  which  now  divide  ub,  convinced,  that  if  a  re-union  of  our 
loburches  could  be  effected,  the  harvest  of  the  heathen  would  ero 
llong  be  reaped,  and  the  work  of  the  Lord  would  advance  among 
I  with  a  celerity  of  which  we  have  now  no  experience. 
Ltrust,  at  all  events,  you  will  take  this  hasty  note  as  it  is 
nnd  believe  me,  with  much  sincerity, 

*•  Your  Friend  and  Servant  in  Christ, 

"Keginald  Calcutta. 
ES.  1S34." 


TJr.  Marsliman  returned  liis  own  and  Dr.  Carey's  cordial 
Itlianks  tor  the  candid  and  amiable  spirit  of  this  com. 
munication,  and  as  the  bishop  was  on  the  eve  of  quitting 
Uie  presidency  on  his  tour,  proposed  tliat  the  discussion 
kbould  be  in  writing.  lint  he  replied  tliat  he  slionlj 
be  unable  to  find  leisure  for  such  a  correspondence 
tour,  and  it  was  happily  avoided.  The  time 
2  bishop  and  of  the  missionaries  was  too  valu- 
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able  to  be  wasted  in  a  polemic  dissection  of  the  differences 
of  cburch  and  dissent. 

The  communication  to  the  Bible  Society  regarding  the 
inconvenience  to  which  the  missionaries  were  exposed 
B>bir sociHy*  from  the  difficulty  and  delay  incident  to  the 
Tetumenr  examiuatiou  of  the  versions  of  the  New  Testi- 
ment,  af\er  they  had  been  printed  off,  was  responded  to  in 
that  spirit  of  liberality  which  had  always  marked  its  pro- 
ceedings towards  them.  The  sum  of  95001.  was  voted 
for  five  of  the  versions.  In  the  reply  of  Mr.  Brandram, 
who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Owen  as  secretary,  he  said:  "It 
is  not  in  our  power  to  do  away  with  the  regulation  ^hich 
requires  the  translation  to  be  submitted  to  competent 
judges,  for  it  originated,  not  with  the  committee,  but  with 
your  late  zealous  friend,  Mr.  Hey  himself,  and  as  he  is 
now  dead,  and  the  money  raised  by  him  was  received 
from  him  with  this  condition  attached  to  it,  the  obligation 
on  us  to  abide  by  it  has  a  force  almost  of  a  testamentary 
nature/*  He  then  alluded  to  the  work  which  had  re- 
cently been  published  by  the  Abb^  Dubois,  and  the 
reply  of  Mr.  Hough,  adding,  •*  The  honourable  mention 
made  of  you  in  Mr.  Hough's  book,  has  afforded  sincere 
pleasure  to  many.  You  have  indeed  broken  the  ice,  and 
given  the  onset,  and  if  you  had  done  nothing  more, 
this  would  of  itself  afford  abundant  matter  for  tlianks- 
giving." 

The  Abbe  Dubois,  to  whose  work  Mr.  Brandram 
referred,  was  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary,  who  had  la- 
TheAbij^Du-  boured  for  twenty  years  in  the  south  of  India, 
*"*••  and   on    his    return   to   Europe    published  a 

volume  on  Indian  missions.  It  created  a  strong  sensation 
in  the  religious  circle,  not  only  from  the  interest  which 
was  naturally  attached  to  a  work  from  such  a  quarter, 
but  from  its  startling  assertions.  Not  only  did  the 
Abbe  decry  all  Protestant  missions  in  India,  but  he  re- 
probated every  attempt  to  communicate  Christian  know- 
ledge to  the  natives,  and  maintained  that  all  the  reports 
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iticcess  were  exaggerated  and  iinwoithy  of  credit. 
he  result  o(*a  long  residence  in  India,  he  asserted  tliat 
ission  to  the  heathen  was  a  hopeless  undertaking. 
1  a  declaration  came  strangely  from  the  dignitary 
,  church  which  had  canonised  Xavier.  He  main- 
id,  moreover,  that  the  lower  classes  of  natives  were 
lebased  aa  to  be  beyond  tlie  reach  of  reformation, 
e  the  upper  section  of  native  society  was  bo  exem- 
jr  for  its  moral  virtues  that  they  might  possibly  lose 
becoming  Christians.  This  idea  was  probably  bor- 
ed from  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  under  whose  government 
lad  lived  j  but  Sir  Thomas  iiad  only  assured  parlia- 
t  that  if  civilisation  were  to  become  an  article  of 
e  between  India  and  England,  he  was  convinced  that 
land  would  greatly  benefit  by  tlie  import  cargo.     It 

the  ecclesiastic  who  extended  the  comparison  to  the 
ter  of  religion.     The  Abbe  did  not,  of  course,  spare 

.Serampore  missionaries.  He  stigmatised  their  re- 
ft of  conversions  as  fabulous,  and  pronounced  their 
slations  to  be  incorrect  and  unintelligible.  On  the 
;aranC€  of  the  work  in  London,  Mr.  Charles  Grant 
a  copy  of  it  to  Dr.  Carey,  and  urged  on  him  and 

colleagues  the  necessity  of  replying  to  it  without 
y.  Dr.  Marshman  undertook  the  task,  and  in  the 
rse  of  the  present  year,  published  a  complete  answer 
he  Abbe,  in  the  quarterly  "Friend  of  India."  Another 
y   also   appeared   in  London    from  the  able    pen    of 

Townley,  who  had  been  obliged  from  ill  health  to 

the  mission  field  in  India.  But  the  most  effective 
y  to  the  Abbe  has  since  been  furnished  by  the  great 
;ess  of  the  Church  of  England  missions,  which  now 
(race  a  Christian  population  of  G0,000  on  the  very  soil 
:h  the  Abb6  pronounced  to  be  hopelessly  sterile. 
'he  communication  from  Mr.  Charles  Grant  which 
)mpanied  the  Abbe's  work  was  the  last  he  sent  to 
impore.     He  died  a  few  months  after,  at  n„,h.,f»f,, 

age  of  seventy-seven.     His  memory  will  "•""**'""■ 
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always  be  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  India.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  great  men  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  constructing,  unobtrusively,  the 
fabric  of  our  institutions  in  India.  On  some  questions  of 
Indian  policy,  he  held  opinions,  in  common  with  Hastings, 
Cornwallis,  Wellesley,  Pitt,  and  Dundas,  which  the  ex- 
perience of  a  more  advanced  age  has  shown  to  be  erro- 
neous. But  it  will  ever  be  remembered  to  his  honour, 
that  on  every  question  connected  with  the  religious,  moral, 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  natives,  he  was  half 
a  century  ahead  of  his  colleagues  at  the  India  House. 
Amidst  all  their  jeers  and  opposition,  he  persevered  for 
thirty  years  in  advocating  his  own  more  enlightened 
views,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  seeing  them  at  length 
predominant.  He  marked  his  esteem  for  his  friends  at 
Serampore  by  bequeathing  them  a  legacy  of  200/.,  which 
was  generously  doubled  by  his  son.  Lord  Glenelg. 

India  had  now  been  at  peace  for  five  years,  but  during 
the   present  year  government  found  itself  involuntarily 

drawn  into  hostilities  with  the  Burmese.     No- 

***  *'*  thing  could  be  more  foreign  to  the  pacific  dispo- 
sition and  policy  of  Lord  Amherst  than  a  war  with  any 
of  his  neighbours,  least  of  all  a  war  beyond  the  confines 
of  Hindoostan.  The  dynasty  of  Alompra,  with  which  we 
now  came  in  contact,  had  risen  to  power  in  the  valley 
of  the  Irawaddy  three  years  before  the  battle  of  Plassey, 
and  from  the  period  of  its  elevation  had  exhibited  an  over- 
weening assumption  in  its  foreign  intercourse,  beyond 
the  loftiness  even  of  Oriental  princes.  The  monarch  now 
on  the  throne  had  lately  advanced  towards  our  territories 
by  the  conquest  of  Assam,  and  by  his  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  little  principality  of  Cachar,  which  we  had 
taken  under  our  protection.  He  considered  himself  more 
than  a  match  for  British  power,  and  arrogantly  demanded 
the  cession  of  our  south-eastern  districts  as  far  as  Dacca, 
which  he  claimed  as  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  Burmese 
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crown.  His  troop's  siuldenly  burst  upon  our  eastern"' 
outposts  before  we  were  prepared  to  meet  theni,  cut  up 
an  isolated  delachnierit,  and  threatened  Chittagong.  The 
war  which  now  commenced  was  forced  on  us  by  the 
insolent  aggression  of  Ihe  Burmese,  which  we  were  bound 
by  the  law  of  our  position  to  resist.  A  large  armament 
was  assembled  at  a  port  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  and  sailed 
from  thence  to  Rangoon,  wliicii  was  captured  without 
(Ufficulty.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year  the  army 
atlvanced  towards  the  capital,  and  a  peace  was  dictated 
to  the  monarch  at  Yandaboo  in  tlie  month  of  January, 
IS^>,  by  which  he  was  compelled  to  contribute  towards 
the  expenses  of  tJie  war  and  to  cede  the  provinces  of  I 
Aracan,  Assam,  and  Tenasserim.  Aracan  was  a  pestilen-  ' 
tbi  swamp  when  we  took  possession  of  it,  but  under  the 
gfnial  intluence  of  British  institutions,  it  has  become  the 
granary  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  its  port  is  enlivened 
with  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Moulmein,  which 
contained  only  half  a  dozen  fishermen's  huls  when  Mr. 
Jiidson  and  Mr.  Crawford  visited  it  after  the  cession  in 
search  of  a  site  for  a  settlement,  has  become  a  great  em- 
porium of  commerce.  But  one  of  the  most  important 
rtsuIlM  of  this  addition  to  the  British  dominions  has  been 
exhibited  in  the  increased  success  of  missionary  efforts. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  American  mission  was  imme- 
iliately  transferred  from  its  insecure  position  at  Itangoon 
III  the  town  of  Moiilmein  ;  the  labours  of  the  missionaries 
have  been  blessed  with  unexampled  prosperity,  and 
Christianity  bids  fair  to  become  the  national  fiiith  of  the 
Karens. 

The  missionaries  had  at  this  time  three  establishmentflj 
indent  on   public  .support  in    India,  the  college, 

I  schools,  and  the  Benevolent  Institution. 
|inconvenience  of  three  successive  appeals  «"«t.ip1 
B  liberality  of  the  public  during  the  year, 
feother  institutions  were  arising  around  them,  rendered  | 

Tl3vifiable  to  curtail  the  number.     The  Benevolent  In- 
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stitution  was  an  old  favourite  with  the  public,  and  its 
expenditure  was  limited.  The  college  was  an  establish- 
ment  susceptible  of  great  expansion,  and  it  was,  moreover, 
a  department  of  labour  which  no  other  body  was  then 
prepared  to  occupy.  It  was  deemed  prudent  therefore 
to  reduce  the  number  of  schools,  and  to  incoiporate  those 
which  were  retained  with  the  college,  and  thus  to  dose 
the  native  school  institution.  To  avoid  the  imputation  of 
fickleness  in  this  proceeding,  it  was  stated  in  their  hst 
address  to  the  subscribers,  that  when  the  "  Hints  **  were 
published  eight  years  before,  public  attention  had  not  been 
drawn  to  this  means  of  civilisation ;  the  missionaries  stood 
alone,  but  education  had  now  taken  root  in  the  country; 
efficient  schools  had  been  established  by  various  missionary 
bodies,  and  Europeans  and  natives  had  united  in  establish- 
ing a  society  for  this  special  object.  Havinfi^  thus  led  the 
way  which  others  had  followed  up,  they  thought  they 
might  retire  in  some  measure  from  this  sphere  of  labour 
without  impropriety,  and  devote  their  attention  to  tlie 
college. 

The  report  of  that  institution  at  the  close  of  1894,  after 
it  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Mack's  exertions  for  two 
coiiew  Report  ycars,  was  highly  encouraging.  The  cultivation 
ofiH.4.  ^^  Sanscrit  still   took  precedence  of  English, 

but  the  time  devoted  to  that  language  had  been  wisely 
abridged.  An  edition  of  the  celebrated  grammar  of  Vopa- 
deva  was  published,  in  which  the  rules  only  were  given  in 
Sanscrit,  while  the  explanation  was  in  Bengalee.  The 
Sanscrit  dictionary,  compiled  with  matchless  skill  by  Umur 
Sing,  and  designated  the  "immortal  dictionary,**  was  usually 
committed  to  memory  in  the  native  colleges.  The  time 
thus  sacrificed  was  saved  by  printing  an  edition  of  it  with 
the  words  in  alphabetical  order  and  the  signification  in  the 
vernacular  language.  A  Sanscrit  primer  and  reader  with 
extracts  from  Sanscrit  works  was  also  compiled  and 
printed,  and  the  study  of  this  language  was  thus  assimilated 
to  the  course  generally  pursued  in  Europe  in  the  study  of 
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Ihe  classics.     For  the  geographical  cUoss,  Hamilton's  stan^ 
tiard  work  was  abridged  and  published  in  Bengalee.     Mr^fl 
Mnck  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  in  thel 
vernacular    tongue,  and    drew    up  a   simple  treatise    oriB 
natural  philosophy,  which  was  also  printed  in  Beiigale^l 
The  numberof  students  was  tif'ty-ibur,  of"  whom  forty  wer«l 
resident  native  Christians.     The  institution,  wliicb  wa»l 
thus  gradually  acquiring  maturity  of  character,  receivett-fl 
support  from  all  parties  in  India,  irrespective  of  class  orl 
creed.     This  circumstance  was  recorded  with  gratitude  atl 
the  conclusion  of  the  report :    "  When   the   missionaries  fl 
recur  to  the  list  of  subscribers,  and  perceive  how  few  aim 
ihem  are  of  the  same  religious  denomination  with  them-a 
telves,  ibey  cannot  but  feel  gratefid  tor  that  disinterested] 
liberalily  which  ranks  our  obligations  to  Iiulia  as  Britonsl 
and  Christians  above  all  minor  distinctions  of  a  religioua.1 
nature.     In  a  comitry  so  destitule  of  everything  whiclia 
elevates  the  mind,   anil    so  dependent  on    us,   both  for  * 
political  protection  and   moral    improvement,  it  is  surely 
the  duty  of  every  individual  to  forget  the  little  distinctions 
which   divide  society  in  England,  and  to  make  common 
cause  for  the  promotion  of  its  welfare.     It  will  be  time 
Bioiigh  a  hundred  years  hence,  when  the  country  is  tilled 
with  knowledge,  and  truth  has  triumphed  over  error,  tpJ 
think  of  sects  and  paitics." 

In  reference  to  the  events  of  this  year,  it  remains  only! 
to  notice  the  death  of  one  of  (he  most  intimate  friendaj 
of  the  Serampore  missionaries,  the  well-known  n-..) 
Indian  astronomer,  Bentley.  He  is  dislln-  """ 
((uished  as  the  first  man  uf  science  who  attempted  to! 
demolish  one  of  the  favourite  arguments  which  infidelity  I 
had  drawn  from  the  Indian  sbasters.  The  astronomical  J 
tables  of  the  Hindoas  had  long  been  referred 
fitmisbing  indubilal>te  evidence  of  the  unfathomable  aii>  ' 
tiquity  of  Hindooism.  Compared  with  its  records,  the 
Mosaic  chronology  was  but  of  yesterday.  Therefore^  the 
Uindoo  religion  was  genuine,  and  Christianity  was  a  myth. 
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At  the  close  of  the  last  century  this  was  a  popular  article 
of  faith  among  those  who  impugned  the  Christian  revela^ 
tion.  To  attempt  to  maintain  any  such  doctrine  at  the 
present  day,  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  to  express  a  bdief 
in  witchcraft ;  but  it  is  to  Bentley  that  the  credit  belongs 
of  having  dispelled  this  hallucination,  and  demonstrated 
that  all  the  Hindoo  calculations,  .which  so  delighted  the 
heart  of  Voltaire,  were  fabricated. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1825,  Dr.  Ryland  was  removed 
by  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  siler  an  honourable 
DeiuhofDr.  carccr  of  great  usefulness  of  more  than  fifty 
Bjiaud.  years.    He  was  president  of  the  Baptist  College 

at  Bristol,  and  reflected  honour  on  the  denomination  by  his 
scholastic  attainments.  He  was  also  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Broadmead,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  annals  of 
dissent.  It  was  on  the  mission  that  his  strongest  affections 
were  concentrated,  though  without  detriment  to  his  aca- 
demical and  pastoral  duties.  To  have  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  the  society,  he  considered  as  the  great  event 
of  his  life,  and  he  continued  to  watch  over  its  interests 
with  paternal  assiduity.  He  was  the  colleague  of  Fuller 
and  Sutcliff,  the  early  associate  of  Dr.  Carey,  the  affec- 
tionate friend  of  Mr.  Ward,  and  the  tutor  of  Dr.  Marsh- 
man  ;  and  liis  death  broke  the  last  link  of  personal 
attachment  between  the  missionaries  at  Serampore  and 
the  society  in  England.  He  had  not  the  massive  intellect, 
or  the  strength  or  weight  of  character,  which  distinguished 
Mr.  Fuller,  but  in  devotedness  to  the  cause  which  had  grown 
up  under  their  united  efforts  there  was  no  perceptible 
difference  between  them.  After  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  the  mission  to  London,  which  he  always  deprecated,  his 
influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  committee  became  nominal, 
but  his  interest  in  the  cause  never  ebbed.  On  hearin<j  of 
his  death.  Dr.  Carey  wrote  to  a  friend  in  England:  "It 
appears  as  if  everything  dear  to  me  in  England  was  now 
removed.  Wherever  I  look  I  see  a  blank,  and  were  I 
ever  to  revisit    that    dear  country,  I   should   have   an 
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enlirely  new  set  of  friendships  to  form."  As  soon  as 
Bengalee  dictionary  was  completed  at  press,  he  sent  a 
copy  of  it  to  Dr.  Kyland,  of"  whose  death  he  had  not 
then  heard,  "as  a  token  of  that  unalterable  affection  I 
have  entertained  for  you  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  which 
1  trust  will  be  fully  ripened  in  heaven." 

The  Bengalee  dictionary,  to  which  this  allusion  is  made, 
and  which  was  completed  in  the  present  year  in  three 
volumes,  was  the  greatest  work  of  Dr.  Carey's  p,  (.,„j.,  b„_ 
life,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptmes  excepted.  «•'" ''■""""t 
It  was  a  work  of  the  most  laborious  research  and  of  intense 
bbour.  Every  word  which  was  known  to  be  in  use  was 
traced,  as  far  as  possible,  to  its  origin,  and  explained  with 
every  shade  of  meaning.  The  work,  however,  was  un- 
necessarily expanded,  and  both  the  labour  and  expense 
of  it  might  have  been  abridged  without  any  diminution  of 
its  value.  The  whole  of  the  first  volume,  which  consisted 
limply  of  the  negative  form  of"  the  words  inserted  in  the 
1*0  succeeding  volumes,  might  have  been  spared.  Bui 
this  redundance,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted,  does  not- 
detract  from  the  great  merit  and  utility  of  the  undertaking, 
which  was  a  noble  monument  of  erudition  and  industry, 
ind  did  that  for  the  Bengalee  language  wliich  Dr.  Johnson 
had  done  for  our  own. 

It  was  about  this    time    that   the  London   Missionary 
'  riety  contemplated  the  plan  of  setting  their  missionaries, 
i  they  quilted  England,  to  study  the  Ian-  Th..iud.o( 
s  current  in  the  countries  in  which  they  ^nJ*"" 
t  to  labour,  and  the  secretary  sought  the    "*'"''■ 

!  of  Dr.  Carey  on  the  subject.  No  man  was  bettt 
1  from  his  position  and  experience  to  give  a  sound  am 
pinion  on  this  question.  Twenty  years  before  this  time 
tourt  of  Directors  had  estiiblished  their  college  at  Hay- 
iry,  witli  the  view  of  completing  the  European  educa- 
the  members  of  the  civil  service,  and  giving  them 
tldiments  of  the  Oriental  languages  before  tfiey  went 
'  India.    Learned  profesaora  were  engaged  for  the 
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institution,   and    learned  natives  imported    {roin  India. 
Every  encouragement  was  given  to  the  prosecution  of 
these  studies  by  the  eclat  of  periodical  examinations,  when 
the  Court  proceeded  in  state  into  Hertfordshire  to  listen 
to  essays  in  Sanscrit  and  disputations  in  Bengalee  and 
Teloogoo.     Of  the  students  who  had  been  rewarded  with 
prizes  and  medals  for  their  eminent  attainments  in  the 
eastern  languages  many  were  transferred  to  Dr.  Care/i 
class  on  their  arrival  in  India,  to  complete  th^r  studies. 
But  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between 
the  mere  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  languages  which 
was  acquired  in  England  and  the  practical  knowledge  of 
them  requisite  in  India.     The  great  majority  of  those  who 
had  acquired  distinction  at  Hayleybury  were  unable  to 
utter  an   intelligible  sentence  in  any  of  the  vernacular 
tongues.     Except  in  the  case  of  men  who  had  a  natural 
aptitude  for  languages,  and  would  have  mastered  Sanscrit 
in  a  garret,  the  time  thus  appropriated  in  England  to  the 
acquisition  of  Oriental  languages  was  found  to  be  mis* 
applied.     A   more  substantial   knowledge   of  them  was 
acquired  in  the  country  itself,  amidst  its  native  association^^ 
in  three  months  than  in  a  twelvemonth  in  a  foreign  land. 
This  experience  led  Dr.  Carey  to  advocate  the  postpone- 
ment of  these  philological  studies  till  the  arrival  of  the 
student  in  India,  and  he  replied  to  the  letter  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  —  *'  I  am  really  unable  to  see  the  advantage 
of  your  plan.     The   languages   must  be  acquired.     Are 
the  facilities  for  acquiring  them  in  England  equal  to  those 
obtainable  where  they  are  spoken,  or  can  they  be  made  so? 
Is  there  anything  in  England  which  can  be  substituted 
for  the  advantages  of  daily  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
natives  of  a  country  ?     And  will  not  the  highest  acquisi- 
tions obtainable  in  Europe  amount  to  a  mechanical  collo- 
cation of  words  applicable  to  scarcely  any  practical  use 
where  the  languages  are  spoken  ?  I  suppose  that,  all  things 
else  being  equal,  a  longer  time  will  be  required  in  England 
to  obtain  an  equal  proficiency  than  in  India." 
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During  Mr.  Ward's  residence  in  England,  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  draw  public  attention  to  the  degraded  con- 
dition of  females  in  India.  The  social  and  F«n«ie  school. 
domestic  economy  of  native  families  was  less  ■*  s*'*"****"^*- 
known  at  that  time  in  England  than  the  condition  of  the 
Esquimaux,  and  Mr.  Ward  was  required  to  give  innumer- 
able explanations  to  create  any  interest  in  the  subject 
He  had  to  reiterate  that  they  were  immured  in  the  house 
in  a  state  of  complete  seclusion  from  the  healthful  inter- 
course of  society,  debarred  all  access  to  knowledge,  even 
that  of  the  alphabet,  and  passed  their  lives  in  the  frivolous 
tattle  of  the  nursery.  At  the  same  time  they  were  loaded 
with  an  intolerable  burden  of  ceremonial  observances,  and 
subjected  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  family  priest. 
He  maintained  that  the  deliverance  of  the  female  sex  from 
the  dominion  of  ignorance  and  superstition  was  essential 
to  the  elevation  of  the  national  character.  He  and  his 
colleagues  had  always  acted  on  the  principle  that  a  native 
Christian  mother  must,  at  the  least,  be  qualified  to  teach 
her  children  to  read  the  Bible,  and  that  female  ignorance 
and  Christianity  could  not  exist  together.  But  they  were 
anxious  to  extend  the  blessing  of  knowledge  also  to  heathen 
families,  and,  after  Mr.  Ward's  return,  he  took  the  depart- 
ment of  female  education  into  his  own  hands,  and  estab- 
lished numerous  schools  in  and  around  Serampore,  which 
were  vigorously  maintained  afiter  his  death.  In  the 
course  of  the  present  year  more  than  three  hundred 
female  children  were  assembled  in  the  college  hall,  and 
passed  a  very  satisfactory  examination. 

The  committee  of  the  society  had,  as  already  stated, 
made  a  grant  of  1000/.  towards  the  support  of  the 
stations  connected  with  the  Serampore  mission  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
in  1824.  In  January  of  the  present  year,  ^^.n^grlnt  rof 
Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues  gratefully  ac-  '**•"*"**" 
knowledged  this  aid,  and  solicited  a  renewal  of  it,  chiefly 
in  reference  to  the  heavy  expenses  which  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  inundation.     In  fact,  this  unexpected  charge 
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of  keeping  the  society's  premises  out  of  the  river,  and  of 
erecting  other  buildings  in  the  room  of  those  which  had 
been  swept  away,  had  fallen  little  short  of  the  donation. 
In  this  application,  however,  there  was  one  great,  though 
at  the  time  undiscovered,  omission.  The  resolution  of 
the  committee  in  Fen  Court  required  that  ''a  particular 
statement  should  be  transmitted  of  the  stations  and  mis- 
sionaries for  whom  support  was  needed."  This  requisition 
was  inadvertently  not  remembered,  and  no  specification 
was  given  of  the  particular  stations  or  missionaries  to 
whose  support  the  grant  had  been  applied,  though  the 
report  of  labours  at  all  the  stations  was  regularly  laid 
before  tlie  committee  and  incor|)orated  in  their  annual 
statement.  The  missionaries  also  alluded  in  their  letter 
to  the  attacks  which  had  been  made  on  them  in  certain 
periodical  publications  in  Calcutta,  to  which  they  had 
given  a  general  reply  which  was  deemed  satisfactory  by 
their  friends.  But  there  was  one  assertion  in  one  of  the 
articles  which  could  not  be  effectually  rebutted  without 
the  assistance  of  the  committee.  The  letter  sent  from 
Serampore  to  the  committee  in  I8I7  had  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  writer  of  that  article,  and  he  asserted  that 
the  Serampore  missionaries,  to  escape  from  a  claim  of 
2^2,000/.,  made  on  them  by  the  society,  for  whom  they 
IkuI  acted  as  agents,  had  put  forth  a  statement  that  this 
sum  had  been  expended  on  the  missionaries  of  the  society. 
'Jo  be  held  up  to  the  contempt  of  the  community  in  India 
as  the  perpetrators  of  so  atrocious  a  fraud  was  intolerable 
to  men  whose  reputation  had  hitherto  been  transparent 
At  the  same  time  it  could  not  fail  to  injure  the  institu- 
tions conducted  by  them,  which  depended  for  support 
on  the  confidence  of  the  public.  They  consulted  their 
friends,  and  were  advised  to  apply  at  once  to  the  society, 
whose  funds  they  were  said  to  have  embezzled,  to  vindi- 
cate their  character,  in  the  confident  assurance  that  such  an 
act  of  justice  would  not  be  denied  them.  They  represented 
the  case,  therefore,  to  the  committee,   and  transmitted 
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ht  fullest  Statement  they  could  draw  up  of  the  expendi- 
are  of  the  funds  sent  to  them.  Of  these  accounts  the 
iarly  portion  had  been  passed  by  Mr.  Fuller,  and  those  of  ' 
I  later  period,  audited  by  the  officers  of  the  society ;  but 
ihc  expenditure  of  the  intermediate  period,  fi'om  1805  to 
1810,  still  required  authcnticalion.  They  stated  that  "in 
txamining  the  expenditure  of  your  missionaries,  you 
rill  find  it  eKceed  the  sums  sent  out  by  about  8,000^., 
lut  to  remove  the  most  distant  idea  of  our  having 
my  wish  to  claim  this  sum,  we  have  entered  it  as  our 
lODtribulion  to  tiie  general  cause."  The  letter  closed 
lith  the  remark  that  they  had  associated  Mr.  Mack  with 
hem  in  the  management  of  tlie  missionary  stations.  It 
mis  written  in  a  frank  and  confiding  spirit,  in  accordance 
sith  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  friendly  sentiments  of 
iie  committee.  So  fully  persuaded  were  they,  indeed,  of 
he  friendliness  of  the  committee,  that  Dr.  Marshman,  in  a 
rtter  sent  to  M  r.  Shaw,  the  treasurer,  six  weeks  before  the 
Ipplication,  had  said:  "The  affection  manifested  by  the 
Ummittee  in  general,  and  by  its  particular  members,  has 
Ken  a  cordial  to  our  minds  of  the  most  refreshing  nature." 
The  plan  of  perpetuating  their  missionary  union,  drawn 
ip  to  meet  Mr.  Ward's  desire  In  18^21,  did  not  seem 
Ktely  to  answer  the  object  in  view.  The 
nisMonaries  appeared  to  be  as  far  as  ever  from  MnV'S-"'"'"* 

.  '  ,.  I  ■       ,  I  Willi  Ih.  cnlltge, 

Iwcovering  men  fitted,  as  mdependent  con- 
ributors,  to  form  a  second  union.  Botii  Dr.  Carey  and 
[)r.  Marshman  felt  that,  at  their  advanced  age,  it  would 
lea  dereliction  of  duty  to  leave  a  large  missionary  esta- 
ilishment  dependent  entirely  on  resources  and  arrange- 
nents  which  might  suddenly  become  extinct.  In  the 
lollege,  which  was  a  permanent  institution,  tliey  might 
slculate  with  confidence  on  a  succession  of  pious,  able,  and 
tttdous  men,  who  would  be  enabled  to  undertake  the  su- 
►erintendence  of  the  mission  afler  their  death.  Having 
WW  established  a  regular  system  of  instruction  in  that 
institution,  they  resolved  to  form  a  class  of  missionary 
vol.  II.  X  J 
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students  in  European  habits,  to  fill  up  vacancies  at  their 
stations,  or  to  form  new  stations.  They  considered  that 
the  supervision  of  their  labours,  when  employed  in  the 
field  of  missions,  could  not  be  entrusted  more  appropriately 
to  any  ])arties  than  to  those  who  had  conducted  th«r 
education,  and  had  tlius  acquired  a  knowledge  of  theii 
individual  character,  and  secured  their  confidence.  The 
college  and  the  mission  would  thus  be  linked  together, 
and  mutual  efficiency  would  be  given  to  both.  It  was 
also  a  part  of  their  plan,  that  the  professors  should  visit 
each  station  in  rotation,  during  the  winter  vacation,  til 
funds  were  obtained  for  a  distinct  visitor.  It  was  likewise 
expected  that  the  professors  would  be  able  to  assist  ic 
the  preparation  of  school-books,  and  religious  tracts  anc 
treatises,  and  possibly  find  time  for  the  revision  of  sue 
cessive  editions  of  the  scriptures.  It  had  always  been  th( 
great  object  of  Dr.  Carey  and  his  associates,  to  provide 
for  the  evangelisation  of  India,  in  India  itself,  depending 
on  England  only  tor  a  few  men  of  superior  character  and 
abilities,  to  direct  the  machinery,  and  tlie  plan  which  thej 
now  devised  appeared  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  acconi* 
])lishing  that  object,  and  for  domesticating  Christianity  in 
the  country. 

Having  thus  brought  their  plan  for  making  the  college 
the  nursery  of  the  mission  to  sufficient  maturity,  Dr. 
Pr.  Mu.hman  MarshnKui  determined  to  visit  England  and 
Ei.icund.  to  make  tlie  necessary  arrangements  for  carry- 

ing it  into  eflect.  He  embarked  in  January,  18'2(),  with  a 
letter  introducing  the  subject  to  the  committee,  signed  by 
himself  and  his  colleagues.  The  provisions  winch  thej 
had  made  in  reference  to  the  college  and  the  mission,  were 
fully  detailed  in  it.  They  had  already  admitted  six 
students  in  European  habits  into  the  institution,  and 
hoi)ed  to  obtain  the  means  of  doubling  the  number,  and 
as  no  youtli  would  be  received  into  the  class  who  did  not 
aflbrd  the  best  evidence  of  piety  and  devotion  to  the 
cause,   they  hoped    thereby   to   obtain   a  succession  of 


(utUbte  men  to  perpetuate  the  stations  for  which  they  ' 
jought  aid.  Tliey  were  anxious  that  all  the  operations 
)f  the  mission  should  be  placed  before  the  public  in  as- 
lociation  with  the  society;  they  proposed  that  all  their 
Sjiwioiiary  intelligence  should  continue  to  be  embodied 
|n  its  periodical  reports,  and  as  pennanent  support  was 
lasenlial  to  the  existence  of  the  stations,  they  asked  that 
lOOO/.  a  year,  and  eventually  1500/.  should  be  appropri- 
Ited  to  their  support  from  the  funds  raised  in  England  on  | 
Uiese  combined  reports. 

Two  months  after  Dr.  Marshman's  departure,  the 
ftply  of  the  committee  to  the  friendly  letter  from  Seram* 
bore,  in  January  18*25,  soliciting  a  renewal  of  ^ ^^^  ^  ^^  , 
Ue  grant  for  the  stations  and  the  audit  of  the  q^H^SiI'»M»ii 
■Ccounts,  was  received  by  Dr.  Carey,  and  nt  """"""■ 
pnce  dispelled  every  expectation  of  future  union.  The 
pontrast  between  the  tone  of  this  communication,  and  the 
P|writ  in  which  the  first  grant  was  made,  was  most  striking, 
tnd  it  may,  perhaps,  be  accotinied  for  by  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Eustace  Carey  in  England,  while  the  Serampore 
letter  was  under  consideration.  He  was  the  nephew  of 
Dr.  Carey,  and  the  senior  member  of  the  society's  mission 
n  Calcutta,  and  was  received  by  the  committee  with  that 
Bofidence  and  cordiality,  which  his  great  talents  and 
doquence  and  his  attachment  to  them  merited.  But  his 
feelings  towards  Serampore  and  everything  connected 
nth  it,  were  those  of  intense  and  inveterate  aversion.  It 
pould  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  tliese  memoirs  to  con- 
Inwert  the  justice  of  those  feelings,  but  the  fact  of  their 
Kbtence  has  an  important  beai  ing  on  the  course  of  events. 
Do  hearing  of  the  application  for  the  grant  to  the  stations, 
^expressed  his  surprise  in  a  letter  to  his  intimate  friend, 
■r.  Dyer,  the  secretary,  that  the  committee  should  think 
*of  strengthening  an  esti.blislimeiit  which  they  knew  and 
fck  to  be  extremely  mismanaged,  by  pouring  into  its  already 
tnormous  treasury,  the  ample  provision  of  1000/."  He 
'     "      B  missionary  union  at  Serampore,  as  a  "com- 
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pact,  more  hostile  to  our  society  than  any  existing  religious 
institution  on  the  face  of  the  earth/'  Considering  the  po- 
sition he  had  occupied  in  India,  and  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  in  £ngland,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these 
representations  were  not  without  effect  on  the  minds  ci 
the  committee.  The  letter  which  was  sent  to  Serampore 
with  their  sanction,  was  therefore  not  only  heartless,  but 
marked  by  a  tone  of  superciliousness,  which  to  men  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  Serampore  missionaries  and 
the  society,  was  intolerable.  The  inadvertent  omission 
of  the  particular  stations  and  missionaries  to  whose 
support  the  money  had  been  devoted,  and  which  might 
have  been  supplied,  if  it  had  been  thought  of,  by  simply 
putting  down  the  names  of  the  stations  whose  aggregate 
expenditure  was  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  grant,  was 
thus  noticed:  —  ^*It  must  be  implicitly  understood  that 
you  will  send  us  without  delay  a  statement  of  the  parti- 
cular objects  and  individuals  in  providing  for  whom  the 
money  is  expended ;  and  that  full  information  on  these 
points  will  be  deemed  necessary  to  justify  the  committee 
in  attending  to  such  application  in  future."  The  com- 
mittee declined  to  audit  the  accounts,  on  the  plea  that 
tiiey  had  no  documents.  But  as  the  statement  of  re- 
mittances had  been  taken  from  their  own  printed  reports, 
and  the  expenditure  of  their  missionaries  during  the 
period  could  be  verified  by  a  reference  to  the  general 
scale  of  allowances,  there  could  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  giving  Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleague  such  a  testimony 
of  their  integrity,  while  acting  as  the  agents  of  the 
society,  as  would  have  been  sufficient  to  silence  oppo- 
nents. There  could  not  have  been  the  smallest  doubt 
on  the  mind  of  any  member  of  the  committee,  that 
the  accounts  were  accurate,  and  that  the  money  had 
not  been  embezzled,  and  they  should  not  have  hesitated 
to  certify  the  fact.  The  letter  then  reverted  to  the  old 
question  of  the  premises,  and  expressed  the  regret  of  the 
committee  that  no  decisive  steps  had  been  taken  to  secure 


l!ie  property  at  Serampore,  to  tlie  object  to  wliich  it  had 
jeen  professedly  devoted.     It  further  remarked,  "  Wiiat-  ■ 
jver  may  have  been  the  motives  of  those  who  have  lately  1 
lublished  animadversions  on  your  conduct  in  Calcutta, 
ire  cannot  but  feel,  as  we  distinctly  forwarned  you  seven 
fears  ago,  that  on  this  point  your  best  friends  would  iind 
t  difficult  to  defend  you  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency." 
The  committee  stated  that  they  were  surprised  to  find   ' 
that  the  opponents  of  tlie  missionaries  had  procured  and  ' 
published  the  letter  of  1817,  and  that  if  it  were  pub- 
lished in  England,  tliey  themselves  would  probably  be 
■compelled  to  announce  the  differences  which  they  "trusted 
prould  long  ere  now  have  disappeared  for  ever."     They 
[tfien  expressed    their  disapproval    of  the    union    of  the 
jrtalions  with  the  college,  and  concluded  with  the  usual 
official  assurance  "of  their  sincere  and  unabated  concern 
|1hat  in  whatever  tends  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  i 
me  good  of  souls,  the  work  of  your  hands  may  be  es- 
fablished  on  you."     Such  a  communication  to  the  father 
(Of  the  mission  from  a  body  which  owed  its  existence  to  his 
[energy,  broke  the  last  fibre  which  bad  bound  him  to  it. 
'"The  Court  of  Directors,"  as  the  missionaries  remarked, 
^"had  never  written  a  more  imperious  despatch  to  any 
lewtem  delinquent." 
J    The  day  after  the  receipt   of  this  letter.  Dr.  Carey  , 
litrote  to  Dr.  Marshman  :   "  If  I  were  to  follow  the  feefings 
fof  my  own  mind,  arising  from  the  very  unlovely  ^^j  ^  ^^ 
Setter  we  received  yesterday,  I  should  instantly  u"u^;''/,E^"* 
Iweak    off  all    counection    with    the    society.  ''""' 
Ills  this  the  reward  of  thirty-three  years  of  labour,  and  of 
^  entire  sacrifice  of  all  personal  advantages  for  so  long  a 
Iperiod?     If  by  the  property  at   Serampore  they  mean 
jfte  premises,  that  is  as  much  theirs  as  it  ever  was  or  ever 
'tan  be,   till   they   are   incorporated  as  a  body  and  ac- 
^linowledged  as  such  by  Government.     If  they  mean  the 
'dock  and  other  personal   property,  for  a  gi-eat  part  of 
",  we  have  paid  their  bills  on  us,  it  will  never  be 
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given  them  by  my  consent  I  hope  you  will  be  a  thousand 
times  more  calm  and  temperate  than  I  am."  Endeared 
as  Serampore  was  to  him  by  the  associations  of  twenty- 
five  years,  he  resolved  to  quit  it  He  thought  that  the 
only  effectual  mode  of  terminating  this  ever^recurring 
dispute  about  the  old  premises,  was  to  abandon  them  for 
ever.  He  Hxed  his  choice  on  a  very  eligible  spot  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  five  miles  nearer  Calcutta,  with 
a  comfortable  lodge  and  seven  or  eight  acres  of  land  for  a 
garden.  He  immediately  commenced  negotiations  fer 
the  occupation  of  it,  and  -it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
he  was  persuaded  to  relinquish  the  project  for  the  present 
But  he  lost  no  time  in  removing  his  most  valuable  plants 
from  the  garden  which  stood  on  the  society's  premisesi 
and  transferring  them  to  the  college  grounds,  and  the 
beautiful  college  green  was  soon  converted  into  a  lai^ 
shrubbery.  Arrangements  were  at  the  same  time  made 
for  removing  the  school  to  neighbouring  premises,  and  the 
foundation  was  laid  of  a  paper  mill  and  printing  office  on 
ground  with  which  the  society  could  not  interfere.  But 
though  the  missionaries  were  anxious  to  remove  from  the 
premises,  they  yielded  to  the  earnest  entreaty  of  their 
best  friends  in  India,  to  await  the  result  of  Dr.  Marsh- 
man's  negotiations. 

Within  a  week  afler  the  receipt  of  the  society's  letter  a 
reply  was  sent  from  Serampore.  The  missionaries  stated 
Answer  u>  the  ^^at  the  tonc  of  thc  letter, — so  different  from 
^Kiety'.  letter,  ^j^jj^  which  tliey  had  anticipated  as  the  result  of 
Mr.  Ward's  and  Mr.  Marshman's  endeavours  to  reconcile 
differences, — had  completely  overwhelmed  their  spirits. 
Their  anxiety  to  preserve  from  dissolution  the  missionary 
stations  they  had  so  long  supported,  combined  with  the 
conviction  that  their  private  resources  were  no  longer 
equal  to  the  task,  left  them  no  course  but  that  of  submis- 
sion. To  remonstrate  would  be  an  act  of  folly.  They 
annexed  to  the  letter  the  particulars  of  the  expenditure, 
to  the  last  farthing,  of  the  two  grants  of  the  society,  adding 


^t  a  mihler  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  committee 
would  equally  have  secured  the  transmission  of  the  accounts, 
&r  they  liad  nothing  to  conceal   respecting  them.     They 
aid  they  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  allusion  to  the 
property.     The  landed  property,  they  acknowledged,  was 
fcsecure,  as  the  society  could  not  hold  lands,  not  being  a 
body  corporate.     They  had  informed  the  committee,  in  i 
IS&],  that  they  would  not  object  to  any  measiu'efor  more  J 
effectually  securing  them  to  the  society  j  but  having  re-  I 
DHvcd  no  proposal  from  Fen  Court  since  tliat  time,  they  I 
Ind  requested  Dr.  Manshman  to  press  the  subject  on  their  I 
ition.     However  attached  they  might  be  to  the  spot, 
ire  prepared  to  quit  it  without  delay.    In  the  inove- 
lerty,  the  public  could  take  little  interest,  and  the  J 
less,  as  the  committee  had  been  piiid  for  the  | 
moiety  of  it.     The  property  belonged,  of  necessity, , 
Id  those  who  had  purchased  it.     But  it  was,  really,  nut  I 
imrdi  a  thought;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  steam  J 
BDgine,  all  the  moveable  property  at  Serampore  would  not! 
fetch  1000/.  if  brought  to  the  hammer. 

Dr.  Marshman  landed  at  Brighton,  on  the  17th  of  Juue, ,' 
ind  posted  down  to  Wiltshire.  He  describes,  in  his  diary,  ] 
llie  ecstasy  of  his  feelings,  as  he  gazed  on  the 
old  white  horse  chalked  out  on  the  slope  of  tlie  !i^'i'ii'i^''£ 
hill,  near  Westbury,  and  drove  through  the 
Keoes  of  his  boyhood,  and  passed  along  streets,  in  which  I 
every  house  brought  up  some  recollection.  It  was  Sunday  ] 
Boniing  when  he  reached  his  native  village ;  and  he  en-  I 
lered  the  old  meeting-house,  and  partook  of  the  sacrament  j 
Vilh  some  of  his  old  familiar  friends,  and  the  sons  and  I 
mndsons  of  his  former  associates.  He  passed  three  days  1 
m  visiting  the  few  companions  of  his  youth  who  still  sur-  I 
twed,  und  was  delighted  to  find  them  still  address  him  as  J 
io^ua.  He  then  passed  a  day  at  Bristol,  where  he  was  ' 
Ibr  the  first  time  introduced  to  John  Foster,  the  essayist, 
*ho  became,  from  that  period,  the  bold  and  unflinching 
of   the  Serampore   mission;   and  to  the   Rev. 
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Thomas  Roberts,  one  of  its  most  cordial  friends.  He  was 
anxious  not  to  miss  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Bapdit 
Missionary  Society,  then  about  to  be  held,  and  hastened 
to  London.  On  entering  Great  Queen  Street  Chapel,  he 
found  Mr.  Eustace  Carey  addressing  a  crowded  audieooe^ 
with  his  accustomed  fervour  and  oratorical  power.  Wheo 
the  service  was  concluded,  Dr.  Marshman  proceeded  to  the 
vestry,  and  introduced  himself  to  Mr.  Gutteridge  and  Mr. 
Dyer,  and  was  by  them  presented  to  twenty  or  thirty  of 

the   ministers.       The   next  day,   the   annul 
•ntktj*.  annual    mcetinfic  of  the  society  was  held  in  the  same 

nie«Ung.  Ill  1  .  1 

chapel,  the  attendance  amountmg  to  about 
eighteen  hundred.  Such  religious  gatherings  were  un- 
known before  Dr.  Marshman  embarked  for  India,  in  the 
humbler  days  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  when  "  there 
was  no  squire  to  sit  in  the  chair,  and  no  orator  to  niake 
speeches  to  him."  This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind 
he  had  ever  attended,  and  his  mind  was  absorbed  in  the 
novelty  and  excitement  of  the  scene.  He  felt  that  he  was 
now  present  for  the  first  time  at  the  annual  commemoratioD 
of  the  body,  which  was  identified  with  the  recollections 
of  Fuller  and  his  associates,  and  he  expected  to  find  the 
proceedings  of  the  day  in  accord  with  the  hallowed 
associations  which  filled  his  own  mind.  Dr.  Steadman 
called  on  the  assembly  to  unite  in  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  God,  that  an  institution  which  had  commenced 
with  a  subscription  of  13/.  now  enjoyed  an  income  of 
13,000/.  a  year.  Several  motions  were  then  moved  and 
seconded,  after  which  the  secretary  brought  forward  a  pro- 
position, that  the  central  committee,  in  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  the  society  was,  in  fact,  vested,  should  be  enlarged 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five,  by  the  addition  of  four 
members,  resident  in  or  near  London.  Mr.  Hinton 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  committee  should  be 
increased  by  seven,  of  whom  three  should  be  members 
from  the  country.  He  supported  his  proposal  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  his  father,  who  had  once  been  the 
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secretary  of  the  society,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  mission 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  maintenance  of  i 
due  pro])ortion  of  country  members,  as  a  counterpoise  to  i 
the  inHiience  of  tlie  metropolis.  But  the  amendment  was  ' 
opposed  by  one  of  the  London  members  of  tiie  committee, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  speecii,  did  not  scruple  to 
cast  the  most  unwarrantable  reflections  on  Mr.  Hinton. 
The  secretary  likewise  resisted  the  proposal,  and  implored 
the  meeting  to  accede  to  tiie  resolution  as  first  proposed, 
alleging  that  it  was  only  by  dint  of  the  most  humiliating 
solicitations,  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  the  attendance  of 
five  members,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  out  of 
twenty-one.  The  inconsistency  of  his  argument  did  not 
fiiil  to  attract  the  remarks  of  the  meeting,  inasmuch  as  an 
addition  of  seven  would  be  more  likely  to  ensure  a 
quorum,  than  an  addition  of  only  four;  but  as  a  struggle 
for  power,  the  opposition  was  perfectly  intelligible.  A 
confused  babble  of  sounds  now  rose  from  all  paits  of  tlie 
assembly,  some  hissing  Mr.  Hinton,  others  urging  him  to 
persevere.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Giitteridge,  used  no 
means  to  restore  order.  When  the  confusion  liad  in  some 
measure  subsided,  Mr.  Hinton  rose  to  address  the  meet- 
ing, but  his  voice  was  drowned  by  discordant  shouts, 
while  he  exclaimed  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  that  he  was 
determined  to  obtain  a  hearing  even  if  he  were  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  room  till  midnight.  Many  called  for 
Dr.  Marsliman,  but  he  refused  to  come  forward  until  Mr. 
Hinton  iiad  been  heard.  When  he  was  able  at  length  to 
obtain  a  hearing,  he  stated  that  he  could  have  no  motive 
for  exposing  himself  to  insult,  and  drawing  down  on  his 
head  tlie  ill-will  of  many  whom  he  had  liitherto  reckoned 
among  his  friends,  but  that  of  preventing  the  mission  from 
&lling  into  the  hands  of  a  London  junto.  He  spoke  in 
this  strain  with  great  animation,  tor  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  the  cliairman  rose,  and  addressed  the  meeting 
at  considerable  length,  and  so  far  forgot  the  duties  of  his 
post,  as  moderator  of  the  assembly,  as  to  state  that  the  j 
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impropriety  of  Mr.  Hinton's  conduct  called  for  a  negative 
on  his  motion.  He  then  invited  Mr.  Hinton  to  withdraw 
his  amendment.  Mr.  Hinton  very  properly  replied, 
that  for  an  amendment  which  he  could  consent  to  with- 
draw, he  never  would  have  thrown  himself  into  such  trying 
circumstances.  The  amendment  was  therefore  put,  and 
negatived,  by  a  large  majority.  This  was  the  first  ex- 
emplification presented  to  Dr.  Marshman  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  body  with  whom  he  was  about  to  negotiate, 
and  it  was  not  calculated  to  inspire  any  degree  of  confi- 
dence. But  he  was  soon  assured  that  the  friendly  feeling 
towards  Serampore  was  not  extinct.  After  the  vote  had 
been  passed,  the  secretary  announced  that,  under  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Eustace  Carey's  sermon  of  the  preceding 
day,  a  lady  had  sent  a  donation  of  100/.  to  the  mission, 
and  wished  it  to  be  appropriated  to  the  college  at  Seram- 
pore. 

On  the  following  morning.  Dr.  Marshman  preached  to 
a  crowded  audience  in  Albion  Chapel,  and  for  the  first 

time  in  his  life,  read  his  sermon,  but  with  so 
HlirJlMi  Hunah  Httic  satisfuctiou  to  himself,  that  he  never  re- 

More*  , 

peated  the  experiment.  The  next  day  he 
returned  to  Bristol,  chiefly  to  be  introduced  to  Robert 
Hall.  Forty  years  before,  he  had  heard  him  preach  to 
the  rustic  little  congregation  at  Westbury-Leigh,  among 
whom  he  was  perhaps  the  only  man  who  was  capable 
of  appreciating  his  genius.  He  now  listened  to  his 
discourses  with  increased  admiration.  But  it  would  be 
redundant  to  quote  Dr.  Marshmaii's  remarks  in  his  letters 
on  the  unapproachable  merits  of  a  speaker  of  whom 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  observed,  that  no  man  could 
comprehend  why  all  Greece  went  to  hear  Demosthenes, 
until  he  had  listened  to  Robeit  Hall.  But  Robert  Hall 
was,  if  possible,  more  attractive  in  his  study  than  in  the 
pulpit  Perhaps  there  was  not  at  the  time  greater  in- 
tellectual enjoyment  to  be  found  in  England,  than  in  an 
hour's  unrestrained  conversation  with  him.     He  received 
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Dr.  Marshman  with  tlie  affection  of  a  Christian  brother.  I 
They  continued   in   conversation   for   three   hours,  and  I 
discussed  every  variety  of  topic  connected  with  the  social,  1 
the  polilical,  and  the  religtou-s  condition  of  British  India.  1 
On  Pr.  Marshnian's  rising  to  retire,  Mr.  Hall  pressed  him  I 
to  prolong  the  visit,  and   (ilhng  Iiis  pipe,  sat  down  for  I 
mother  hour,  and  at  length  walked  down  with  him  to  the  | 
■vicket,  in   his  dressing-gown,  with  his  pipe  in  his  hand  I 
Mtd  his  head  uncovered,  and  assured  him,  on  taking  leave,  J 
thftt  he  should  be  delighted  to  see  him  at  any  time,  though  I 
be  did  not  usoally  receive  his  friends  before  one.     While  I 
Raiding  at    Bristol,    Dr.  Marshman  paid  a  visit  also  to  I 
Mrs.  Hannah    More,  at  Barley   Wood,   where  she  con-  I 
ttniied  to  receive  her  friends,  though  in  her  eightieth  ye;n".  I 
On   Dr.   Marshnian's    entry,    she   at   once    banished   all  I 
RKrve   by  the    remark,    that   favours  were    not  always  I 
iplcteures,  as  in   this  instance.     The  conversation  lasted  | 
'two  hours.     Mrs.  More  ran  through  India  in  all  its  dif-  ] 
I  fercnt  aspects,  and  Dr.  Marshman  drew  her  out  on  ihe  1 
I  literary,  Bocial,  and  religious  condition  of  England.     The  ' 
I  enjoyment  appeared  to  be  perfectly  reciprocal.     She  then 
I  liVed  the  party  to  partake  of  a  cold  collation,  to  which 
I  they  were  conducted  by  Miss  Frowde,  the  niece  of  Lord 
Exmouth,  who  had  devoted  herself  to  the  companionship 
of  Mrs.  More  in  her  old  age.     On  their  return  to  the 
drawing-room,  the  conversation  was  prolonged  for  another 
hour, —  one  of  the  richest  mental  leasts    Dr.  Marshman  | 
wjoyed  during  his  sojourn  in  England. 

Before  Dr.  Marshman  left  Serampore,  it  was  resolved  I 
***  endeavour  to  obtain  a  ciiarter  of  incorporation  for  the! 
collide,    and    he    was    retpiested    to    take  the  vLiuoMr. 
**r|iest  opportunity  of  proceeding  to  Copen-  """"'■'«•■ 
"*gcn,  to  submit  their  wishes  to  tlie  king.     But  the  ne- 
'^^'wily  of  securing  a  provision  for  the  missionary  stations- 1 
^as  a  more  pressing  consideration,  and  he  determined  to  1 
*Hng  the  subject  without  delay  before  the  committee  of  I 
•wtt  lociety.     He  had  not  been  long  in  England  without  I 
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discovering  that  the  influence  of  Mr.  Gutteridge,  who  was 
then  seventy-three,  was  still  paramount  in  the  society*  and 
he  was  not  without  hopes  of  being  able  to  conciliate  him, 
by  frank  and  unreserved  communications.  On  his  first 
introduction  to  Mr.  Gutteridge,  he  had  been  asked  to 
visit  him  at  Denmark  Hill,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the 
privilege  to  invite  himself  unceremoniously  to  dinner. 
He  was  received  with  bland  courtesy.  Mr.  Gutteridge 
put  a  number  of  questions  to  him  regarding  the  nativei 
and  the  productions  of  India,  and  the  nature  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  the  character  and  result  of  the  government; 
but  both  on  this  and  on  subsequent  occasions,  he  was 
diplomatically  reserved  on  all  questions  connected  with 
the  differences  between  the  society  and  Serampore. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  wedge  in  the  subject,  Dr.  Marsh- 
man  placed  in  his  hands  the  official  letter  sent  by  his 
colleagues,  and  a  communication  from  himself  on  the 
same  subject,  and  asked  him  to  convoke  a  meeting  of  the 
committee.  In  the  private  letter.  Dr.  Marshman  assured 
him  of  his  anxious  wish  for  the  restoration  of  that  cordial 
union  which  had  existed  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Fuller,  and 
the  renewal  of  energetic  co-operation.     The  meeting  was 

held  on  the  llth  of  July,  and  the  minutes  of 
wlJhth^om.      preceding  meetings  were  read,  as  a  matter  of 
'  ***  form.     Among  other  documents  brought  for- 

ward on  this  occasion,  was  the  unfriendly  letter  sent  to 
Serampore  about  ten  months  before,  of  the  existence  of 
which  Dr.  Marshman  was,  till  that  moment,  in  ignorance. 
His  heart  sank  within  him  as  the  secretary  read  it  over, 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  with  his  usual  solemnity,  and  he 
anticipated  but  too  surely,  the  wound  it  would  inflict  on 
Dr.  Carey's  feelings ;  but  he  said  nothing.  The  letter  of 
introduction  from  his  colleagues  was  then  read,  in  which 
allusion  was  made  to  the  formation  of  several  local  com- 
mittees in  aid  of  the  college,  but  Mr.  Gutteridge  objected 
to  this  measure,  as  likely  to  interfere  with  the  resources  of 
the  society.     The  time  of  the  meeting  was  passed  in  de- 
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)ltory  conversation,  and  as  Dr.  Marslnnan  had  taken  his 
U33^  for  Edinburgh  for  tliat  evening,  it  was  agreed  to 
Jjourn  it  for  three  weeks. 

Dr.  Marshman  embarked  in  a  steam  vessel,  the  first  he 
■d  ever  entered,  and  minutely  examined  every  portion 
f  it,  and  made  inquiries  regarding  the  estab-  vim. 
diluent,  and  their  allowances  and  relative  umpL'unj 
uties  and  position,  which  he  duly  recorded  in  '"""'  "" 
OB  diary.  A  long  residence  in  India  had,  as  usual,  ex- 
(nguished  the  reserve  that  belongs  to  our  national 
hanicter ;  he  speedily  made  himself  at  home  with  the 
[lore  intelligent  of  the  passengers,  and  the  voyage  was 
iolivencd  by  a  very  cheerful  intercourse  with  a  little  circle 
rho  gathered  around  him.  He  reached  Edinburgli  on 
he  1-Uh  of  July,  and  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  to 
lilr.  Christopher  Anderson,  the  affectionate  friend  of  Mr. 
BVard,  and  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  adherents  of  the 
[erampore  mission.  To  him  Dr.  Marshman  could  un- 
bosom himself  without  reserve,  and  the  privilege  was  not 
forgotten.  Five  days  were  passed  in  this  delightful  cora- 
tounion  and  in  visiting  the  friends  who  had  welcomed 
'Wr.  Ward.  From  Edinburgh  he  proceeded  to  Glasgow, 
jjMid  visited  Paisley,  where  he  received  a  cordial  welcome 
from  Mr.  Carlisle,  Mr.  Fuller's  host.  On  the  22nd  he 
handed  at  Liverpool,  and  formed  the  personal  acquaintance 
ofMr.  Samuel  Hope,  the  banker  who,  from  tliis  period 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  continued  to  be  the  generous 
||fiiend  and  the  judicious  counsellor  of  the  mission  at 
!  Smmpore-  From  Liverpool  he  proceeded  to  Birming- 
Iiam,  and  attended  a  missionary  meeting,  but  without  any 
feeling  of  gratification.  In  his  diary  lie  records  his  deep 
II  regret  to  witness  the  fulsome  flattery  with  which  he  was 
H  received,  "  as  though  the  missionaries  at  Serampore  had 
J  Wn  anything  but  the  mere  instruments  of  Providence 
■  for  the  dissemination  of  divine  truth  in  India."  He 
dreaded  lest  "  the  friends  of  missions,  in  their  admiration 
^iuuuan  agency,  should  lose  that  dependence  on  the 
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divine  blessing,  without  which  even  the  labours  of  in- 
spired apostles  would  be  unavailing."  Dr.  Marshoum 
passed  many  hours  in  the  society  of  friends  at  Birming- 
ham,  one  of  whom  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the  society, 
and  others  had  been  his  fellow  students ;  and  he  replied 
without  any  reserve  to  all  questions,  excepting  those  whidi 
referred  to  the  junior  brethren  and  the  differences  with 
the  society.  From  the  day  of  his  landing,  he  had  rigidlj 
adhered  to  the  resolution  to  speak  evil  of  no  man.  At 
the  first  meeting  with  the  committee  in  London,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  assuring  them  that  the  object  of  bis 
visit  to  England,  was  not  to  depreciate  the  character  of 
any,  even  though  they  might  be  his  opponents,  but  to 
foster  a  missionary  spirit,  and  to  obtain  succour  for  the 
missionary  efforts  at  Serampore,  and  from  this  rule  be 
never  deviated,  however  great  the  provocation.  At 
Bristol,  which  he  took  on  his  way  to  London,  he  again 
conferred  with  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Roberts,  and  was  not 
a  little  amused  by  the  perusal  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dyer, 
to  a  friend  in  that  city,  stating  that  **  it  was  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance for  the  society  that  Mr,  Robert  Hall  was  there 
to  counteract  the  designs  of  Dr.  Marshman,  and  his  evil 
speaking  of  the  committee."  The  intercourse  which  be 
had  thus  enjoyed  with  the  supporters  of  the  mission  at 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Birmingham  and  Bristol, 
convinced  him  that  the  spirit  of  attachment  to  Seram- 
pore had  not  been  quenched  by  the  breath  of  calumnVt 
and  that  if  driven  to  extremity  in  his  approaching  n^ 
tiations  with  the  committee,  he  might  still  calculate  on 
public  sympathy  and  support.  But  his  inclination  as 
well  as  his  instructions,  equally  led  him  to  seek  that 
support  in  intimate  connection  with  the  society. 

i)r.  Marshman  reached  London  at  the  l>eginning  of 
August,  and  having  procured  the  last  printed  reports  of 
second  n.e^,n,  ^hc  socicty,  fouud  that  a  tenth  of  its  gross 
mliiJiWuZiiu  income  would  amount  to  about  1200/.  a  year, 
factory  retuu.      ^^j  j^^  detcrmiucd  to  ask  the  committee  for 


lis  projHJi'lion  of  their  resources.  In  proceeding  to 
Vvtt  Cuiirt  on  the  3rd  of  August,  lie  lost  Iiia  way,  and 
lid  not  reach  it  till  after  the  committee  had  been  waiting 

I  hour  for  him.     He  found  that  they  had  been  employed 

I  examining  Dr.  Carev's  letters  of  1795  and  1796,  and 
piscussiiig  the  stale  question  whether  the  society  had  a 

"ght  to  the  funds  of  the  missionaries  at  Serampore.  The 
nbiect  was  dropped  soon  atler  he  entered  the  room  ;  but 
he  begged  that  it  might  be  resumed  and  disposed  of,  as  it 
I  impossible  for  them  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 

icicty  for  a  single  day,  unless  this  vital  point  was  settled. 
^be  discussion  was  then  contiimed  for  another  hour,  but 

9  the  record  of  it  in  Dr.  Marshman's  diary  differs  from 
t  pven  by  the  secretary,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe 
:  it  was  brought  to  a  termination  by  the  unanimous 
Fexclatnation  of  the  country  members,  that  the  society  had 
■no  right  to  the  income  of  Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues. 
[The  members  appeared  desirous  of  obtaining  explanations 
[from  Dr.  Marshman,  and  lie  assured  them  he  was  de- 
|«iroiis  of  affording  them  the  fullest  information  on  every 
Lyoint,  and  replied  readily  and  frankly  to  every  inquiry. 
|mer  a  considerable  time  had  been  thus  passed,  the 
P^uestion  of  supplies  was  introduced,  and  Dr.  Marsh- 
rnan  delivered  in  a  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  their 
Illations,  and  asked  the  committee  to  appropriate  a  tenth 
rof  the  gross  income  of  the  society  towards  their  support. 
I  Abrief  discussion  ensued,  when  Mr.  Gutteridgc  delivered 
I  ixJiort  address,  in  which  he  described  the  anxiety  he  had 
I  felt  for  the  mission  for  many  years,  and  deplored  the  con- 
I  Sequences  of  disunion,  and  concluded  by  saying,  "  If  I 
I  Were  now  asked  what  I  would  advise,  1  would  say,  concede 
I  everything  to  the  brethren  at  Serampore."  This  proposal 
I  appeared  to  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  all  who  were  present, 
I  more  especially  of  the  country  members,  and  it  wjis 
I  resolved  that  Dr.  Marshman  should  be  at  liberty  to 
I  Collect  for  tiic  college,  as  he  might  think  advisable,  and 
yijttt  io&tead  of  the  grant  of  a  thousand  pounds,  which  had 
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become  all  but  annual,  a  tenth  of  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  society  should  be  sent  to  Serampore,  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  stations,  of  the  expenditure  of  which  full 
particulars  should  be  published ;   the  committee  of  the 
society  accounting  for  nine-tenths,  and   the  Serampore 
missionaries  for  the  remaining  tenth  of  the  annual  con- 
tributions.    It  wa^  also  resolved,   that   the   most  com- 
plete confidence  and  affection  should  be  cultivated  by  both 
parties.     So   harmonious  and  satisfactory  a   termination 
of  the  negotiations  filled  Dr.  Marshman's  mind  with  ex- 
ultation, and  in  communicating  it  to  Dr.  Carey,  he  said, 
**  All  is  settled  between  the  society  and  us  on  the  most 
solid  and  equitable  basis.     I  am  convinced  that  in  re- 
ference to  the  troubles  with  which  Serampore  has  been  ex- 
ercised these  last  ten  years,  *the  days  of  her  mourning  are 
ended  ; '  all  is  now  peace  and  happiness.*'     The  settlement 
appeared  to  be  not  less  agreeable  to  the  committee,  who 
stated  in  their  records  that  "  the  results  of  the  explana- 
tions which  had  been  mutually  given,  would  tend  to  unite 
the  brethren   at   Serampore  and  in    this   country  more 
closely  in  love  and  affectionate  confidence,  than  had  been 
the  case  for  some  years  past."     But  the  pleasure  of  this 
auspicious  result  was  not  without  alloy.     After  the  meet- 
ing broke  up,  Mr.  Dyer,  the  secretary,  came  up  to  the 
table  at  which  Dr.  Marshman  was  standing,  and  informed 
him  that  the  proportion  of  tenths  in  the  present  year 
would  not  be  found   to   exceed   845/.     Dr.    Marshman 
felt  that  this  fact  ought,  in  all  fairness  and  honesty,  to 
have  been  distinctly  announced  during  the  discussions  of 
the   meeting,   more  especially  as   it   was   not   unknown 
that  he  was  assuming  the  tenth  at  1200/.  when  he  ac- 
cepted it;  but  he  felt  confident  that  with  a  committee 
animated  by  a  feeling  of  such  cordiality  as  had  then  been 
exhibited,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  regarding  the 
discrepancy. 

On  Monday  the  7th  of  August,   Dr.    Marshman  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  was  introduced 
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9  Lord  Teignmotith,  the  president,  whom  he  had  not  i 
reviously  seen.  Lord  Teignmouth  had  always  heen  the  I 
'arm  advocate  of  missions  in  gctieral,  and  had  i 

efended  the  Serampore  mission  in  particular  BihWi<.iTr«i 
t  the  crisis  of  I8O7,  and  again  in  1813.  He 
Ow  spoke  of  Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues,  in  terms  of 
lie  greatest  esteem,  and  requested  Dr.  Marshnian  to 
tvour  the  meeting  with  some  account  of  the  translation 
ad  distrihution  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  north  of  India. 
)r.  Marshnian  enihraced  the  occasion  of  this  address  to 
etum  thanks  to  the  Bible  Society  who  had  for  more  than 
treaty  years  given  the  most  important  assistance  to  the 
nuislators  at  Serampore.  The  next  day  lie  met  the  com- 
aiUee  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  received  a  very 
fratirying  welcome  from  all  the  members,  among  whom 
)e  parliciilarly  mentions  "good  old  Mr.  Pellatt."  The 
neeting  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Serampore 
bwsionaries  to  act  as  their  corresponding  committee  at  the 
lengal  presidency.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  cordiality  I 
If  his  intercourse  with  these  bodies,  not  excepting  even 
be  committee  in  Fen  Court.  He  considered  half  hia  ' 
lussion  accomplished  and  determined  to  attend  without 
Way  to  the  question  of  tlie  college  charier. 

On  the  Otii  of  August  Dr.  Marshman  waited  on  Count 
Uolkte,  the  Danisli  minister  in  London,  and  offered  his 
fiateful    acknowledgments  for  the    protection  pn^^,,„D„. 
Hfhich  the  crown  of  Denmark  had  aflbrded  to  Z"n«"'hrii., 
he  mission  at  Serampore,  and  to  the  recent  "  °*''* 
loOtttion  of  a  hou.sc  and  grounds  to  Serampore  college.   | 
He  then  stated  that  he  was  deputed  by  his  colleagues  to   ' 
mit  on  his  Majesty  and  present  their  humble  request  that  1 
He  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  stability  and  effi- 
Eieocy  to  the  institution  by  the  grant  of  a  royal  charter,   ^ 
lod  he  solicited  the  good  offices  of  the  Coimt  on  the  j 
Occasion.     The  Count  expressed  his  approbation  of  their 
lesign,  and  promised  to  support  it  by  all  the  influence  he 
possessed  at  his  own  court.     Soon  after  Dr.  Marshman  j 
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embarked  for  Copenhagen  in  company  with  bis  friend, 
Mr.  Christopher  Anderson,  and  was  happy  to  find  that 
the  Count  was  himself  a  passenger  on  board.  The  deck 
of  a  vessel  affords  an  opportunity  for  that  free  and  easy 
conversation  which  is  seldom  enjoyed  on  shore.  The 
Count  made  numerous  inquiries  regarding  the  settlement 
of  Serampore  and  the  governor  Colonel  Krefling,  and 
Dr.  Wallich,  the  eminent  botanist,  a  Danish  subject,  then 
employed  by  the  British  government  in  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  public  garden  near  Calcutta.  Mr.  Anderson, 
who  was  introduced  to  the  Count,  was  enabled  to  give 
him  information  regarding  the  character  and  economy  of 
the  Serampore  mission,  and  more  especially  the  disin- 
terested exertions  of  the  missionaries,  which  Dr.  Marsh- 
man  had  been  precluded,  by  a  sense  of  delicacy,  from 
alluding  to.  Count  Molkte  now  redoubled  his  offers 
of  assistance  to  Dr.  Marshman,  and  gave  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Count  Schimmelmann,  one  of  the  ministers, 
who,  he  said,  possessed  more  influence  with  the  king  than 
any  of  his  colleagues.  Count  Schulin  was  also  on  board, 
and  as  the  Countess  Schulin  had  been  a  personal  friend  of 
Dr.  Carey's  second  wife,  Dr.  Marshman  soon  felt  himself 
at  home  with  him,  and  communicated  the  object  of  his 
visit  to  Denmark.  Count  Schulin  became  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  account  he  received  of  the  missionary  and 
literary  labours  at  Serampore,  that  he  requested  the  privi- 
lege of  introducing  Dr.  Marshman  to  the  minister. 

On  their  arrival  in  Copenhagen,  they  went  in  company 
to  the  residence  of  Count  Schimmelmann,  whom  Dr.  Marsh- 
man describes  as  a  man  of  diminutive  stature,  about  seventy 
years  of  age,  who  exhibited  much  timidity  in  the  presence 
of  strangers,  notw^ithstanding  his  long  intercourse  with 
men  and  courts.  He  received  Dr.  Marshman  with  great 
affability,  examined  the  ground  plan  and  elevation  of  the 
college  with  interest,  and  inquired  whether  there  was 
anything  he  could  do  to  promote  its  interests.  Dr.  Mai-sh- 
man    replied   that  he  had  a  memorial   addressed  to  his 
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Majesty  by  his  colleagues  soliciting  a  charter  of  incorpo., 
ration.  The  minister  requested  that  the  memorial  might 
he  left  with  him  to  be  submitted  to  the  king,  and  inquired 
whether  it  was  Dr.  Marshman's  desire  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view  with  his  Majesty.  He  said  he  was  anxious  to  be 
guided  by  the  Counl's  superior  judgment,  and  it  was 
arranged  tliat  he  should  wait  on  the  minister  again  the 
next  day.  On  returning  to  his  hotel,  he  received  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Brown,  the  British  secretary  of  legation,  who 
accosted  him  with  the  warmth  of  a  Christian  friend. 
Mr.  Brown  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  ditiusion  of  Chris- 
tian truth  ;  and  this  coincidence  of  sentiment  led  to  an 
intimate  intercourse,  and  many  delightful  evenings  did 
Dr.  Marsliman  pass  in  Mr.  Brown's  family  during  his 
Sojourn  at  the  Danish  capital. 

Among  the  foreigners  who  had  visited  the  establish- 
ment at  Serampore  was  Professor  Uaske,  an  eminent 
orientalist  then  residing  at  Copenhagen,  who 
was  anxious  to  make  a  suitable  return  for  the  j';j[ 
liospitalities  he  had  received  from  the  mission- 
iries.  Through  his  assistance  Dr.  Marshman  obtained 
iccess  to  tiie  records  of  tlie  university,  and  made  a  trans- 
lation of  that  portion  of  its  statutes  which  was  likely  to 
be  serviceable  in  the  object  before  him.  With  the  aid  of 
these  documents,  he  drew  up  the  sketch  of  a  charter  for 
the  college  at  Serampore.  At  the  appointed  time  he 
waited  on  the  minister,  and  was  informed  that  he  had 
Bubmitted  the  memorial  to  the  king,  who  had  received  it 
graciously,  and  had  been  pleased  to  express  a  favourable 
opinion  of  its  prayer.  The  following  day  was  passed  in 
discussing  the  various  provisions  of  the  charter  with  the 
minister,  after  which  Dr.  Marshman  waited  on  Colonel 
Abrahamson,  aide-de-camp  to  the  king,  whose  confidence 
be  enjoyed  at  that  time  in  a  high  degree.  In  all  his  in- 
terviews with  those  who  occupied  influential  positions  at 
court  and  in  the  state,  Dr.  Marsliman  met  with  no  in- 
stance of  reserve  or  coldness,  but  with  none  of  them  was 
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liis   intercourse  so  familiar  and   delightful   as  with  the 
Colonel. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  private  audience,  he  accom- 
panied Dr.  Marshman,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  a  young friendt 

who  had  acted  as  the  interpreter  of  the  party, 

Intfrriew  with         .     .  ,  ■,  x^        -&  r  t  i 

the  King  and      mto  the  roval  presence.     Dr.  Marshman  began 

Prince  i  hrittian.  ••  i  •!  f»ii 

by  expressing  the  deep  gratitude  which  the 
Seram])ore  missionaries  felt  for  that  generous  protection 
and  support  which  the  mission  had  experienced  from  bis 
Majesty,  and  from  his  servants  abroad  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  which  had  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  them,  at  a  time  when  the  government  of  British 
India  was  unfriendly  to  missionary  undertakings.  He 
then  proceeded  to  describe  the  establishment  at  Serampore, 
the  schools,  translations,  and  missionary  stations  subor- 
dinate  to  it,  and  asked  permission  to  present  a  copy  of  the 
Chinese  Scriptures  which  had  been  completed  at  their 
j)rcss.  The  king  was  pleased  to  say  that  it  was  he  who 
ought  to  feel  obliged  to  them  for  having  planted  their  in- 
stitution in  his  dominions.  Dr.  Marshman  then  introduced 
the  subject  of  the  college,  and  presented  the  humble 
request  of  the  missionaries  that  his  Majesty  would  gra- 
ciously grant  that  institution  the  benefit  of  incorporation. 
He  exhibited  the  ground  plan  and  elevation  of  the  build- 
ing, which  the  king  examined  minutely,  making  numerous 
inquiries  regarding  the  institution,  the  particular  branches 
of  study  which  were  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  class  of 
students  it  was  designed  to  educate,  and  concluded  by 
saying,  that  it  would  aftbrd  him  much  satisfaction  to  en- 
courage so  laudable  an  undertaking.  In  the  course  of 
the  interview  the  king  said,  that  the  question  of  transfer- 
ring Serampore,  which  had  now  lost  its  commercial  value, 
to  the  English  government  had  been  repeatedly  brought 
before  him,  but,  having  promised  the  missionaries  his  pro- 
tection hi  1801,  he  was  averse  to  a  measure  which  would 
deprive  him  of  the  power  of  fulfilling  that  engagement. 
Half  an  hour  was  passed  in  this  free  and  friendly  conver- 
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Hpcn  the  king  boweJ  and  Dr.  Marsliinaii  and  his 
tetired.  He  then  paid  his  respects  to  Prince  Chris- 
iftcrwards  Christian  the  Eighth,  who  made  particular 
ies  regarding  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 

that  during  a  visit  to  England,  he  had  attended  !i 
ng  of  the  Bible  Society  and  was  gratified  to  notice  a 
of  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  Serampore  translations, 
flarshman  then  accompanied  Colonel  Abrahamson 
1  lithographic  press,  the  normal  schools  for  mutual 
ction,  both  male  and  female,  the  institution  for  the 
and  that  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  he  had  been 
;tive  agent  in  establishing.  No  man  at  lliat  time  ap- 
1  to  stand  higher  in  public  estimation  in  the  kingdom 
nmark,  for  his  indefatigable  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
itliropy. 

;  chancellor  of  the  university  was  desired  by  the 
to  examine  tlie  outline  of  the  charter  prepared  by 
larshman,  and  he  submitted  four  obser-  Th,<.nii™ 
s  on  it.  He  remarked  that  it  did  not  """"■ 
Jje  crown  the  same  right  regarding  the  nomination 
jfessors,  which  belonged  to  it  in  the  two  national 
Mities.  The  king  observed  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
IS  this  right,  and  would  leave  the  appointments,  in 
t  confidence,  with  the  missionaries  themselves.  He 
ore  drew  bis  pen  through  this  remark,  and  also 
jh  two  others  which  he  deemed  unimportant.     The 

objection  was  of  a  more  serious  character.  The 
of  the  charter  gave  to  Serampore  college  the  same 

of  conferring  degrees,  which  was  enjoyed  by  the 
■sities  of  Copenhagen  and  Kiel.  These  degrees  gave 
assessor  a  certain  rank  in  the  state,  and  a  Danish 
iman  might  be  induced  to  seek  a  degree  at  Seram- 
!;oIlege,  simply  for  the  position  it  would  bestow  on 
n  his  native  land.  The  king  observed  that  the 
Ity  might  be  obviated  by  providing  that  degrees 
red  at  Serampore  should  not  confer  any  distinction 
murk  without  the  express  sanction  of  the  crown. 
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The  charter  having  thus  received  the  royal  sanction,  the 
king  directed  that  it  should  be  engrossed  on  velluniy  and 
richly  bound  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury,  and  delivered 
to  Dr.  Marshman  free  of  all  cost.  At  Copenhagen,  Dr. 
Marshman  found  himself  in  a  large  circle  of  Danish 
families  who  had  formerly  resided  at  Serampore,  and  who 
welcomed  him  with  that  warmth  of  feeling  which  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  acquaintance  formed  in  India. 
He  paid  a  long  visit  to  Bishop  Munter,  a  venerable  old 
man  of  seventy,  and  ardent  in  promoting  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures.  He  visited  the  observatory  and  the 
royal  library,  the  third  in  Europe,  to  which  his  colleagues 
and  he  had  made  many  valuable  additions.  The  last  day 
of  his  residence  he  dined  at  the  British  embassy,  and 
having  taken  leave  of  Mr.  Wynne  and  his  zealous  friend 
Mr.  Brown,  proceeded  to  Hamburgh. 

On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in  the  town,  he  preached 
to  a  congregation  of  three  hundred  of  his  own  countrymen 

who  had  assembled,  on  hearing  that  he  was  to 
j^Khjj««»*nd.    pass  a  day  in  it.     He  visited  Amsterdam,  and 

at  Haarlem  indulged  his  passion  for  music  by 
engaging  the  organist  to  give  him  an  hour  on  its  celebrated 
organ.  In  the  library  of  that  town  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  copy  of  the  first  book  said  to  have  been 
published  in  Europe,  which  he  found  was  printed  from 
engraved  blocks  of  wood,  and  on  one  side  of  the  sheet 
only,  exactly  similar  to  the  Chinese  typography  of  the 
present  day,  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  improve  by  the 
use  of  metallic  types.  From  Haarlem  he  proceeded  to 
Leyden,  and  from  thence  to  the  Hague,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  UutzlafF,  who  has  since  obtained  a  Euro- 
pean celebrity  by  his  missionary  and  literary  labours  in 
China.  They  continued  in  conversation  beyond  midnight; 
and  as  they  discussed  missionary  plans  and  prospects  in 
the  Chinese  empire,  to  which  he  was  then  proceeding, 
"our  hearts,'*  records  Dr.  Marshman,  "burned  within 
us.**     Gutzlaff  was  even  then  considered,  one  of  ihe  most 
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remarkable  men  in  the  religious  circle  on  the  continent, 
and  gave  promise  of  that  eminence  which  he  afterwards 
attained.  He  had  contracted  a  feeling  of  great  attach- 
ment to  the  Serampore  mission  before  his  interview  with 
Dr.  Marshman,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  publishing  a  memoir 
of  Mr-  Ward,  which  lie  had  drawn  up  in  Dutch.  At  Paris, 
which  Dr.  Marsliman  reached  on  the  l6th  of  September, 
he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Remusat,  the  pro- 
fessor of  Chinese,  who  had  long  been  his  indefatigable 
correspondent  in  India.  He  was  introduced  by  the  pro- 
fessor to  the  various  literary  institutions,  and  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  was  subsequently 
presented  to  the  great  mathematician  La  Piace.  He  did 
not  fail  to  seek  the  acquaintance  of  Ciesar  Malan,  the 
popular  Protestant  minister  ;  but  so  extreme  were  his 
views,  and  so  strongly  was  the  feeling  of  self-esteem 
developed  in  Ins  conversation,  that  tlie  interview  ended 
in  disappointment.  After  ten  days  spent  in  Paris  in 
visiting  the  various  objects  and  institutions  of  interest, 
he  returned  to  London,  after  a  tour  of  seven  weeks. 

The  letters  from  India,  which  had  accumulated  during 
his  absence,  filled  his  mind  with  anxiety.  They  stated 
that  on  making  up  the  accounts  of  the  stations,  S'nir«  cboor 
the  expenditure  was  found  to  exceed  1100/.,  '•'•'^*- 
and  that  his  colleagues  liad  been  constrained  to  obtain  a 
loan  from  their  friend,  Mr.  .John  Palmer,  long  known  as 
the  prince  of  Calcutta  merchants,  at  ten  per  cent.  But 
the  great  commercial  crisis  of  1825,  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  some  of  the  oldest  establishments  in  England,  had 
now  reached  the  shores  of  India.  Firms  which  had  been 
considered  for  half  a  century  as  stable  as  the  Honourable 
Company  itself,  were  barely  able  to  meet  their  engagements, 
and  to  maintain  their  ground.  Commercial  confidence 
was  for  a  time  extinct;  the  minds  of  men  were  filled 
with  dismay,  and  Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues  were  appre- 
hensive that  in  this  universal  depression,  they  would  ' 
unable  to  obtain  a  second  accommodation  on  any  terms. 
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Dr.  Carey  then  alluded  to  the  freezing  letter  from  the 
committee  of  October,  1825,  which  accompanied  the 
second  donation  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  to  the  deep 
wound  which  it  had  inflicted  on  his  feelings.  Dr.  Marsh- 
man  reflected  that  the  provision  he  had  obtained  from  the 
committee,  and  which  at  the  time  he  calculated  at  1200/. 
a  year,  had  shrunk  down,  by  Mr.  Dyer's  statement,  to  815/1, 
which  was  utterly  inadequate  to  the  exigency,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  his  arrival  in  England,  he  became  a  prey 
to  despondency.  His  affectionate  friend  and  companion, 
Mr.  Anderson,  fearing  lest  he  should  break  down  under 
this  load  of  anxiety,  advised  him  to  visit  Wiltshire,  and 
endeavour  to  recruit  his  spirits  amidst  the  scenes  of  his 
youth.  There  he  again  revisited  his  surviving  associates, 
and  talked  over  old  days  and  old  scenes,  and  "gathered 
blackberries  as  he  had  done  forty  years  before,**  After 
several  days  passed  in  these  associations,  he  came  up  to 
Bristol,  and  breakfasted  with  Robert  Hall,  who  as  before 
detained  him  three  hours,  and  visited  Mrs.  Hannah  More, 
with  whom  he  enjoyed  two  hours  of  delightful  conversation. 
He  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  society. 
He  stated  that  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  charter  of 
incorporation  for  the  college,  which  would  give  the  in- 
stitution the  prospect  of  permanent  utility  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  received  letters  from  Scrampore  of  so  gloomy 
a  character,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  consult  the  committee,  and  at  their  earliest 
convenience.  Mr.  Fuller  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
Scotland  every  alternate  year,  to  invigorate  the  missionary 
spirit,  and  recruit  the  funds  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society ;  and  the  practice  had  been  continued  with  much 
success  since  his  death.  The  committee  had  requested 
Dr.  Marshman  to  undertake  the  deputation  for  the  present 
year,  and  he  readily  acceded  to  their  wishes.  He  there- 
fore asked  the  secretary  to  convene  the  meeting  if  possible, 
before  he  took  his  departure  for  Scotland  on  the  l*2tli  of 
October. 
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To  explain  his  object  lie  drew  up  a  statement,  and  sent 
a  copy  of  it  to  eacli  member  of  the  committee,  in  which 
I  he  remarked,  that  when  he  accepted  a  tenth  of 
I  the  gross  income  of  the  society  as  a  contribution  '°£";'[,^^' 
I  to  the  expenses  of  the  missionary  station:s,  he 
I  was  led  to  expect,  from  a  reference  to  tlie  last  two  reports, 
I  that  it  would  be  equal  to  1200^.  But  he  had  subse- 
quently learned  from  the  secretary  that  it  would  not  be 
found  to  exceed  8*5/.,  while  Dr.  Carey  had  informed  him, 
in  letters  lately  received,  that  the  expenditure  at  the 
stations  amounted  to  liOO/.  a  year  ;  he  therefore  asked  the 
society  to  reconsider  the  question,  and  suggested  that  the 
grant  should  be  enlarged  to  a  sixth,  or  to  any  amount 
which  might  be  considered  sufficient  to  meet  the  case. 
This  statement  having  been  read  at  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Gutteridge  exclaimed,  "  But  you  did  know  at  the  time  that 
the  tenths  would  little  exceed  800/."  Dr.  Marshman  re- 
plied, with  some  emotion,  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  and  he  hoped  Mr.  Gutteridge  did  not  question 
his  veracity.  The  chairman  then  interfered,  and  assured 
him  that  the  meeting  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  any 
Slateiuent  he  might  make.  But  Mr.  Gutteridge  was  not  to 
be  silenced  :  "  If  you  did  not  know  it,  you  might  have; 
[known  it;  for  the  accounts  were  read  at  the  annual  meet-' 
ing,  at  wliicli  you  were  present."  Dr.  Marshman  replied, 
Ithat  the  meeting  was  the  first  of  the  kind  he  had  ever 
lattcnded,  and  that  bis  mind  was  too  much  engaged  with 
the  novelty  and  interest  of  the  scene  before  him,  to  pay 
jClose  attention  to  the  long  table  of  figures  read  over  b; 
the  secretary,  ile  said  that  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the! 
filct,  he  could  not  have  been  bo  bereft  of  reason  as  to 
accept  with  cheerfulness  the  sum  of  8-ibl.  to  cover  an 
expenditure  a  third  greater  in  amount.  The  reply  was 
unanswerable.  Some  very  ungenerous  remarks  were  then 
made  by  a  junior  member  on  the  sum  which  Dr.  Carey 
and  Dr.  Marshman  allowed  to  Mr.  Ward's  widow —  I40r 
a  year, —  which  aroused  Dr.  Marshman's  indignation,  am 
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he  asked  whether  they  could  suppose  that  the  widow  of 
their  colleague,  bound  to  them  by  twenty  years  of  united 
labour,  would  be  allowed  to  want.  <*  She  should  have 
enough  for  her  comfort,  if  we  had  only  bread  for  our- 
selves." Afler  hours  had  been  passed  in  this  desultory, 
and  worse  than  useless  discussion,  since  it  only  served  to 
create  irritation,  the  committee  said  they  were  not  com- 
petent to  enlarge  the  contribution,  and  must  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  a  fuller  meeting,  which  was  eventually  postponed  till 
afler  Dr.  Marshman's  return  from  Scotland.  The  temper 
of  the  meeting  was  by  no  means  so  friendly  as  that  of  the 
3rd  of  August ;  but  Mr.  Broadley  Wilson,  the  treasurer, 
a  kind-hearted  and  generous  man,  requested  Dr.  Marsh- 
man  to  take  a  *^  full  and  accurate  survey  of  what  Serampore 
was  Hkely  to  need  for  years  to  come,  that  nothing  un- 
pleasant  might  again  occur."  Before  leaving  London,  Dr. 
Marshman  passed  a  morning  with  his  old  Bristol  pupil, 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  who  was  now  rising  to  distinction. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  raart}T 
of  the  Calcutta  press,  and  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
flagrant  attacks  which  had  been  made  on  the  Serampore 
mission  in  the  "Oriental  Herald,"  which  he  had  established 
in  London.  Dr.  Smith  placed  himself  in  immediate  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Buckingham  on  the  subject,  and 
soon  after  wrote  to  Dr.  Marshman  to  assure  him  that  the 
articles  were  not  written  by  the  editor,  who  regretted 
that  he  had  been  persuaded  by  the  enemies  of  Serampore 
to  insert  them,  and  that  he  had  determined  never  to 
admit  any  such  slanders  in  future. 

On  his  way  to  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Marshman  visited  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  spent  much  time   in    the  company  of 

Mr.  Simeon,  and  Professor  Parish,  and  dined 

Viaitt  Mr  ^^ 

simeo...  the  poet   witli  thc  fcllows  at  Trinity  College.     There  he 

Montgomery,  •'  O 

bJuJui.*"**         ^^^^    ^^^    Colonel   Sandys,    a   retired   Indian 
officer,  who  had  been  at  Serampore  at  the  bap- 
tism of  the  first  brahmin,  twenty-four  years  before;  the 
half-hour  of  their  interview  was  filled  up  with  allusions  to 
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their  interesting  recollections  of  India.  In  Rutlandshiri 
he  hati  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mr.  Slierer,  formerly  ac* 
countant-general  in  Calcutta,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
valued  of  his  Indian  friends,  and  there  he  unexpectedly 
met  with  the  Reverend  T.  Tiiomason,  of  the  mission 
church,  in  Calcutta,  who  h;id  heen  compelled  to  visit 
England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  "  How  soon,"  he 
writes,  "  we  were  all  at  home  together,  may  be  easily 
guessed,  as  well  as  the  number  of  inquiries  we  made 
of  each  other."  He  then  proceeded  to  Sheffield,  and 
preached,  and  collected  for  the  society.  At  that  town  he 
had  a  long  and  pleasing  interview  with  the  poet  Montgo- 
mery,  who  had  for  many  years  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
missionary  labours  at  Serainpore.  At  Leeds,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  the  son  of  Mr.  Hey,  who  had  initiated  the 
fund  for  publishing  the  New  Teslament  in  all  the  lan- 
guages and  dialects  in  India.  He  visited  the  warm  friends 
of  Serampore,  Dr.  Steadman  and  Mr.  Acworth,  and  was 
assured  of  their  support  in  his  negociations  with  the  com- 
mittee. From  Leeds  he  proceeded  to  York,  and  "  went 
over  the  glorious  minster,  the  sight  of  which,  within  and 
without,  filled  me  with  awe."  After  a  minute  examination 
of  its  details,  he  went  with  his  party  to  the  chapter-house, 
and  "sung  the  100th  psalm,  concluding  with  Ken's  ever- 
fresh  doxology."  At  this  town,  he  learned  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made,  unknown  to  him,  for  several  public 
services  at  Bristol,  in  which  he  was  announced  to  take  a 
ahare,  and  he  wa.s  constrained  to  turn  out  of  his  northern. 
course.  On  Ins  way  to  Bristol,  on  the  outside  of  thi 
mail,  he  caught  a  severe  cold,  and,  to  his  great  annoyance^j 
was  made  a  close  prisoner  to  his  chamber,  on  reaching  the] 
city,  by  his  kind  host,  Mr,  Roberts,  and  obliged  to  swal- 
low a  dose  of  medicine,  which,  as  he  remarks  in  his  diarji 
was  the  first  he  had  taken  for  many  years.  When  again:" 
convalescent,  he  attended  the  meetings  in  that  town, 
well  as  a  meeting  of  the  Bath  Anxiliary  Society,  where  hi 
was  met  by  Mr.  Dyer,  who  thought  he   was  already  in! 
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Scotland,  and  urged  him  to  hasten  his  visit,  lest  the  year's 
collections  should  be  lost.  Dr.  Marshman  delivered  an 
address  at  Bath,  describing  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  at  Serampore  to  train  up  an  indigenous  missionary 
agency  for  India,  and  he  embraced  the  opportunity  d 
stating  that  neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  had  received,for 
their  personal  support,  a  farthing  of  the  sums  raised  in 
England  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  announce- 
ment took  the  meeting  by  surprise,  and  was  received 
with  rapturous  applause.  He  afterwards  learnt  that  this 
fact  had  always  been  kept  in  the  background,  and  was  not 
known  to  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  assembly.  A  friend 
urged  him  to  state  the  contributions  which  had  been  made 
to  the  cause  by  the  missionaries  at  Serampore,  but  he  po- 
sitively refused  to  make  the  most  distant  allusion  to  it. 
To  his  surprise  and  regret,  however,  he  heard  it  distinctly 
announced  by  his  officious  friend,  and  it  called  forth  an- 
other burst  of  enthusiasm. 

From  Bristol  he  returned  to  London,  and  proceeded 
direct  to  Edinburgh.  The  distance  can  now  be  accom- 
^    ,     ,       plished,   with  comfort   and   ease,  in  less  than 

Tnrre  tniiri  In  ■  ' 

u^'i^^^iht'l^^'  eleven  hours;  at  that  time  it  involved  a  fa- 
*''*''^'  tiguing  journey  of  fifty  hours.      But  his  iron 

constitution  seemed  insensible  to  fatigue;  within  two 
hours  of  his  arrival,  after  having  taken  his  usual  stimulant 
of  half-a-dozen  cups  of  green  tea,  he  was  in  the  pulpit, 
and  delivered  an  animated  address  to  a  crow^ded  audience. 
A  (lay  or  two  afler  he  proceeded  on  his  tour  to  the  north, 
to  collect  for  the  society,  and  visited  every  place  of  note 
in  the  Highlands.  Returning  to  Edinburgh  at  the  end  of 
eighteen  days,  he  devoted  ten  days  to  collecting  in  that 
city,  and  its  neighbourhood.  On  the  11th  of  December 
he  proceeded  to  the  western  districts,  and  day  after  day 
addressed  large  assemblies,  which  often  exceeded  two 
thousand,  from  the  j)ulpit,  or  the  platform.  Everywhere 
he  met  with  the  most  flattering  reception,  and  some  of 
the  elder  friends  of  the  mission  said  they  felt  as  if  the  days 
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if  Fuller  were  revived.     On  tlie  1st  of  January,  he  Icftl 
Jdinburgli,  on  his  third,  and  last  tour.      On  his  arrival  at 
it.  Andrews,  he  received  llie  most  cordial  welcome  from 
!)r.  Chalmers,  who  insisted  on  making  him  his  guest  while 
ic  continued  there.    He  preached  to  a  large  congregation,  J 
n  a  chaj)el  belonging  to  the  Burglier  connection,  and  Dr.  I 
Chalmers,  knowing,  as  lie  said,  that  none  of  the  ministers  B 
pf  the  Established  Church  would  be  seen  in  a  dissentingj 
dupel,  appointed  a  prayer- meeting  in  the  town-hal[,  that! 
[Jr.  Marshman  might  give  an  address  on  India.     None  ofj 
lie  professors  were  present,  but  Dr.  Chalmers  assured  ■ 
lim  tliat  they  were  seen  behind  the  door  in  an  adjoining^ 
ooro.     Dr.  Marshman  spent  several  days  in  the  most  de- 
ightful  intercourse  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  after  attending 
me  of  his  lectures,  noted  in  his  diary  that  it  was  worth  a 
reit  to  Scotland,  to  hear  him  in  his  lecture-room.     He 
«turned  to  Edinburgh  on  tlie  7th  of  January,  with  unim- 
Mired  health,  though  his  constitution  had  been   exposed 
:o  the  strain  of  a  Scotcii  winter,  in  a  very  severe  season,  ■ 
U)d  he  could  not  but  feel  the  difference  between  the  sun  of  I 
tlidia  and  the  frost  and  snow  of  Scotland.     During  these  I 
[ours,  he  succeeded  in  raising  1 KK)/.  in  aid  of  the  society's  1 
unds,  and  as  he  insisted  on  bearing  his  own   expenses,  ] 
he  amount  was  remitted  entire  to  the  treasurer.  j 

He  now  proposed  to  return  to  England,  but  was  per-  I 
Buaded  by  Mr.  Anderson  to  seek  relaxation  in  the  literary  I 
fcod  religious  circle  of  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Marsh-  vutw w.iti.r  I 
man  yielded  to  Mr.  Anderson's  advice,  and  f^.,'^^_Z'  I 
ifter  seven  months  of  incessant  travelling,  ^"""'"•''  ■ 
availed  himself  of  Ids  kind  hospitality,  and  gave  himself  upfl 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  intellectual  and  refined  society  1 
of  the  modern  Athens.  During  his  residence  there,  he  ■ 
breakfasted  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  daughter.  The 
conversation  naturally  turned  on  the  reminiscences  of 
their  common  friend,  Leyden,  whose  memory  Sir  M^alter  ■ 
cherished  with  warm  affection.  "  I  was  delighted,"  Dr.« 
UflMliniHn  notes,  "  with  his  conversation  ;  we  entered  iqfl 
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some  degree  on  missions  to  India,  to  which  I  found  him 
not  averse,  in  consideration  of  their  tending  to  enlighten 
the  Hindoo  mind/'  Dr.  Marshman  was  a  frequent  guest 
at  the  table  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  Man  of  Feeling,  "i 
fine  vigorous  old  man  of  eighty,  the  last  link,"  as  Dr. 
Marshman  remarked,  •*  which  connected  the  age  of  David 
Hume,  with  the  galaxy  of  genius  which  hsid  rendered 
Edinburgh  illustrious.'*  He  dined  with  Mr.  Douglas,  of 
Cavers,  the  liberal  friend  of  Serampore  College,  and  en- 
joyed several  hours  of  deeply  interesting  conversation 
with  him  and  Mr.  George  Sinclair.  In  his  diary,  he  re. 
cords  his  great  admiration  of  the  genuine  philanthropy, 
and  the  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  of  Mr. 
Douglas.  He  did  not  fail  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  (^ 
Lady  Carnegie,  at  whose  house  Mr.  Ward  had  always  been 
welcome,  and  at  her  table  he  met  with  Mr.  Wolff,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Palestine,  and  was  about  to  be  married 
to  Lady  Georgiana  Walpole.  At  this  period  the  General 
Assembly  was  contemplating  a  mission  to  India,  more 
particularly  with  the  view  of  establishing  seminaries,  in 
which  the  most  complete  secular  education  should  be  com- 
bined  with  instruction  in  those  religious  truths  which  were 
excluded  from  the  government  colleges.  Eleven  resolu- 
tions had  been  passed  on  the  subject,  but  it  remained  to 
determine  the  sphere  of  labour,  and  the  local  arrange- 
ments, and  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  church  of  Scot- 
land were  happy  to  avail  themselves  of  Dr.  Marshman's 
presence  in  Edinburgh,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  his  counsel. 
After  repeated  conferences  with  Dr.  Inglis,  Dr.  Marsh- 
man attended  a  meeting  at  his  house,  where  he  met  Dr. 
Anderson,  Dr.  Brunton,  Dr.  Campbell,  and  Dr.  Gordon, 
when  the  subject  was  fully  discussed,  and  the  foundation 
laid  of  that  renowned  seminary  of  learning  known  tlirough- 
out  Bengal  as  "  Padre  Duff's  School.**  He  also  spent  a 
morning  with  Mr.  Jeffery,  and  was  charmed  with  his  rich 
and  varied  conversation.  In  the  company  of  the  editor  of 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  some 
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sllusion  to  the  articles  which  had  appeared  twenty  years 
before,  on  the  Serampore  missionaries.  Mr.  .leffery  had 
learned  from  his  friend,  Leyden,  that  Dr.  Marshman 
attributed  ihem  to  his  pen,  and  he  was  anxious  to  re- 
move this  "impression.  "  I  did  not  write  them,"  he  said  ; 
"bitter  as  the  spirit  of  them  is,  tliey  came  from  one  of 
your  own  cloth."  Amon^  the  gentlemen  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  was  happy  to  make  in  Edinburgh,  and  whom  he 
repeatedly  visited,  he  particularly  notices  Sir  Harry  Mon- 
criefF,  Bishop  Sandford,  and  the  Reverend  Henry  Grey. 
Nor  from  this  list  of  friends  must  be  omitted  the  names 
of  Robert  and  James  Haldane,  the  untiring  friends  of 
missions  to  the  heatlien,  as  of  every  effort  which  could 
conduce  to  llie  spiritual  benefit  of  man,  in  whose  society 
Dr.  Marshman  felt  himself  "  almost  again  at  Serampore," 
From  this  delightful  and  animating  intercourse  with 
kindred  minds.  Dr.  Marshman  was  now  to  turn  to  the 
dreary  discussions  of  Fen  Court.  Before  his 
arrival  in  Edinburgh,  he  had  received  a  state-  ^^'{«"'"'** 
ment  of  accounts  from  Mr.  Dyer,  in  which  the 
two  grants  of  1000/.  each  for  the  missionary  stations,  atf 
well  as  the  donations  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society, 
were  charged  with  fourteen  per  cent,  for  the  "proportion 
of  expenses."  He  remonstrated  with  the  secretary  against 
the  deduction,  but  he  replied  that  it  was  only  "a  rule-of 
three  sum.'*  Dr.  Marshman  renewed  his  representations 
on  the  subject,  supporting  them  by  the  fact  that  the 
Bible  Society,  from  whom  lie  and  his  colleagues  had 
received  numerous  giants,  had  invariably  sent  them  entire 
without  any  such  deduction.  The  secretary,  however, 
refused  to  make  any  concession,  and  after  six  letters  hadi 
passed  between  them,  proposed  that  the  question  should 
be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  committee,  which  was 
about  to  meet.  This  demand  made  a  very  material 
difference  in  Dr.  Marslunan's  prospect  of  supplies  for  the 
mission,  and  gi'eatly  increased  his  embarrassment.  The 
friendly   arrangement  of  the  3rd  of  August   had   been 
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accepted  on  the  supposition  that  it  would  supply  ISOO/.  a 
year  for  the  stations.  That  sum  had  dwindled  down,  by 
Mr.  Dyer's  calculation,  to  8-k5/.,  and  the  deduction  on  which 
he  now  insisted  would  reduce  it  to  about  7^0/.,  or  a  little 
more  than  one  half  the  sum  which  appeared  to  Dr.  Carey  to 
be  necessary.  The  tone  of  the  last  meeting  in  Fen  Court 
gave  no  favourable  augury  of  the  disposition  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  its  chief,  or  its  secretary,  to  enlarge  the  contri- 
bution. The  friends  he  had  visited  in  the  north  and  west 
of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  thought  it  likely  that  the 
committee  would  be  disposed  to  grant  the  fixed  sum  of 
1000/.  a  year,  and  they  assured  him  that  they  were  both 
willing  and  able  to  make  up  the  deficiency  without  dimi- 
nishing their  contributions  to  the  society.  In  compliance 
with  the  cxj)ress  desire  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Broadley 
Wilson,  Dr.  Marshman  drew  up  a  statement  representing 
the  present  wants  of  the  missionary  stations,  as  well  as 
the  sum  which  would  be  needed  if  the  prospects  of  en- 
larged usefulness  then  in  contemplation  were  realised. 
In  accordance  with  the  latest  accounts  received  from  Dr. 
Carey,  he  put  down  the  present  expenditure  at  1400/.  a 
year ;  the  six  missionary  students  then  under  tuition  in 
the  college  would  require  GOOL  a  year  when  appointed  to 
new  stations,  and  the  two  English  assistants  he  was  now  de- 
sirous of  taking  out  with  him  would  increase  the  charge  bv 
400/.  lie  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  committee  should 
confine  their  contribution  to  a  tenth  of  their  income, 
whatever  it  might  be  found  to  amount  to,  and  allow  hira 
and  his  colleagues  to  receive  any  supplementary  aid 
which  the  affection  of  their  friends  might  lead  them  to 
contribute.  These  facts  and  proposals  he  embodied  in  a 
confidential  statement,  the  draft  of  which  was  submitted 
to  the  friends  in  whose  judgment  he  could  place  the 
greatest  confidence,  with  a  request  that  they  would  not 
j)ermit  any  objectionable  expression  to  pass  unnoticed. 
After  obtaining  their  apj)roval  of  it,  he  sent  a  copy  to 
every  member  of  the  committee.     Dr.  Marshman  then 
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ft  Edinburgh,  and  visited  the  fi-iencis  of  the  mission  in 
Iriouis  tx>wns  ill  the  nortli  of  England,  and  engaged  in 
lily  sen'ices  with  a  degree  of  energy  which  amazed  those 
bo  remembered  Uiat  he  had  passed  twenty-five  years 
II  bU  life  in  severe  labours  in  the  climate  of  India.  He 
Hclicd  Bristol  on  the  9t't)  of  Marcli,  and  the  next  morn- 
g  breakfasted  witli  Robert  Hail,  who  "conversed  with 
kn  witli  all  his  usual  kindness." 

jThe  meeting  was  held  in  Fen  Court  on  the  15th  of 
Urch.  On  looking  around  the  assembly.  Dr.  Marshman 
nild  Dot  discern  more  than  three  or  four, 
poog  forty,  on  whose  good  witl  and  assists  ^^flT''""'' 
|ce  he  could  calculate  with  confidence.  The 
umtry  members  of  the  committee  were  not  in  the  habit 
I  attending  on  these  occai-ions  except  by  special  invJta- 
(m,  when  their  travelling  expenses  were  paid.  Of  tbrty- 
(ree  country  members,  only  eighteen  were  summoned, 
he  representatives  of  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Glasgow,  and 
iber  towns,  men  of  mark  in  the  society,  and  whose  counsel 
butd  have  been  invaluable  at  this  crisis,  were  absent. 
b  two  of  them,  the  notice  had  been  sent  in  a  bookseller's 
Ircel,  and  not  by  post  as  usual,  and  did  not,  therefore, 
iach  them  in  time  for  the  meeting.  Mr.  Shaw  having 
JKn  voted  into  the  chair,  a  discussion  arose  whether  the 
liant  of  50/.  a  year,  which  had  been  allowed  to  the 
tdow  of  Dr.  Jlyland  for  twenty-two  months,  should  be 
ntinued ;  but  as  the  committee  could  not  come  to  any 
jreenieiit,  the  question  was  postponed.  Dr.  MarSliraau's 
jkiement  was  then  produced  by  the  secretary,  and  he  was 
bed  whether  he  wished  it  to  be  read.  He  said  that  such 
U  hb  desire,  and  that  he  requested  the  committee  to 
iander  it  as  his  communication  on  the  queslioTi  before 
len.  The  document  was  then  read  and  laid  aside,  and 
1^  fertlier  notice  taken  of  it,  but  a  desultory  fire  of  in- 
rrogatious  was  at  once  opened  on  him  from  different 
"  *  ;  room.  At  ihe  meeting  with  the  committee 
Dr.  Marshman  had  offered  to  give  the  fullest 
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explanations  on   every   point,  and  he  was  unreservedly 
questioned  for  several  hours.     The  committee  were  gra- 
tified by  his  replies,  and  recorded  that  the  explanations  he 
had  given  were  satisfactory  and  "  calculated  to  unite  the 
parties  in  love  and  affection."  A  renewal  of  these  questionsi 
therefore,  at  a  second  meeting,  naturally  appeared  to  be 
supererogatory  ;  but  it  was  attempted  to  extenuate  it  on 
the  ground  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  had  been 
unable  to  attend  on  the  previous  occasion.     Upon  this 
ground,  he  was  now  subjected  to  a  second  cross-examiD- 
ation  conducted  in  no  very  amiable  spirit,  and  in  a  tone 
so  offensive  as  to  require  the  occasional  interposition  of 
the  chair.     One  of  the  oldest  of  the  members,  a  felkm 
student  of  his  at  Bristol,  asked  him,  with  a  taunt,  what  he 
intended  to  do  if  the  committee  should  reject  his  proposiL 
Dr.  Marsh  man  perceived  that  the  question  was  intended 
to  damage  his  cause  by  giving  his  application  the  appear- 
ance of  a  menace,  and  he  replied  that  he  should,  in  thit 
case,  deem  it  his  duty  to  consult  his  friends,  and  as  he  had 
reckoned   the  querist  among  them  for  thirty  years,  be 
should  seek  the  aid  of  his  counsel.     After  several  boon 
had  passed  in  thus  putting  Dr.  Marshman  to  the  questiooi 
the  secretary  rose,  and  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Carey  aod 
liis  colleagues  at  Serampore,  dated  the  1st  of  Novembcfi 
the   purport  of  which  may   be  thus  stated.     From  tic 
period  of  Mr.  Fuller's  death  to  the  present  time,  the  sum 
expended  from  our  private  resources  in  support  of  tte 
stations'  and  the  establishment  of  the  college,  have  amouoted 
to  about  24,000/.     Though  the  expense  of  the  coll^ 
buildings  has  now  ceased,  yet,  on  making  up  our  accounli 
for  the  last  three  quarters,  we  find  that  the  demands  on  pi 
for  missionary  objects  fall  little  short  of  2000/.  a  year,* 
sum  which  we  are  unable  to  furnish  from  our  own  bboffl* 
being  already  under  obligation  to  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Cft 
for  1000/.  which  we  have  borrowed  for  the  mission  durW 
the  present  year.     We  have  therefore  to  choose  he^^ 
the  abandonment  of  some  of  our  stations,  or  their  transW      ^ 
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four  establishment.  M'e  Iiavc  not  hesitated  to  atlopt 
I  latter  course,  and  have,  therefore,  used  the  freedom 
]lacing  four  of  them  on  your  funds  from  the  beginning 
ihe  present  quarter. 

rbe  secretary  then  brought  forward  a  resolution  with 
)  propositions;    the  first,  that  the  society  sliould  take 
if  all  the  stations  formed  by  tlie  Serampore 
eionaries ;  the  second,  that  they  should  be  prtipy-rd nt 
ced  under  the  management  of  a  committee 
dnsting  of  all  the  missionaries  of  the  society  in  India,  of 
ich  Dr.  Carey  should  be  the  president.    To  this  proposi- 
t  Dr.  Kfarshman  offered  some  very  cogent  objections, 
oe  of  the  missionaries  lived  at  so  remote  a  distance  from 

metropolis  tliat  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  take 
'share  in  the  deliberations  of  such  a  body.  The  junior 
Uircn,  who  wouLI  always  command  a  majority  in  the 
imittee,  had  taken  no  interest  in  the  stations,  and  had 
ited  those  who  occupied  them  with  a  degree  of  repulsive- 
B  which  had  unhappily  become  reciprocal.  Their  feeling 
iversion  to  everything  associated  with  Serampore  was  so 
mg  that  there  could  be  little  prospect  of  co-operation. 
bring  such  discordant  elements  together  in  a  committee 
the  promotion  of  an  object  which  required  the  holiest 
strongest  sympathies,  would  be  the  death  warrant  of 

whole  establishment.  Dr.  Marsliman,  moreover,  ex- 
ned  to  the  committee  that  he  had  the  previous  day 
avcd  letters  from  Dr.  Carey  on  the  subject,  sent  at  a 
tare,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  find  him  in  England, 
ing  that  the  step  had  been  taken  in  the  extremity  of  their 
Teas,  and  that  it  was  to  Inm  as  painful  as  cutting  off  a 
Jt  hand.  The  letter  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
amittee  was  written  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  three 
nths  before  the  date  of  it  the  committee  had  allotted  a 
ih  of  their  income  to  the  support  of  the  stations.  In 
^  circumstances  it  was  unfliir  to  make  this  comrauni- 
aoQ  the  basis  of  a  root  and  branch  proposition  like  that 
ftfh  hid  now  been  brought  forward,  and  he  was  prepared 
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to  take  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  withdrawing  the 
letter.     Mr.  Gutteridge  insisted  that  as  Dr.  Marshmin's 
colleagues  had  placed  themselves  in  direct  communicitioD 
with  the  society,  his  commission  as  their  representative  wai 
thereby  superseded.  This  assertion  was  eagerly  supported 
by  some  of  the  younger  men,  who  exclaimed  that  it  mi 
absurd  to  consider  him  any  longer  as  the  agent  of  Soam- 
pore.     Dr.  Marshman  explained  that  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  committee  under  the  idea  that  he  would  be 
in  America  when  it  arrived,  and  that  his  colleagues  were 
anxious  that  the  bold  and  almost  unjustifiable  measure 
they  had  been  constrained  to  adopt  should  be  commiun- 
cated  to  the  committee  at  the  earliest  moment.     This  wn 
evident  from  the  expression  contained  in  the  letter:  ''If 
Dr.  Marshman  should  still  be  in  England,  perhaps  700 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  communicate  with  him  on  the  subject* 
But  even  if  his  colleagues  had  intended  to  supersede  hini  he 
still  retained  his  individual  right,  as  one  of  the  two  survivors 
of  those  who  had  created  and  maintained  the  stations,  to 
be  consulted  on  the  grave  question  of  their  being  for  ever 
severed  from  Serampore.     In  reference  to  this  remaiki 
one  of  the  committee  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  ay* 
ing  that  the  stations  might  be  restored  to  the  Serampore 
missionaries  when  they  were  again  in  a  position  to  support 
them,  to  which  the  secretary  replied  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended that  they  should  ever  go  back.     It  was  now  five  in 
the  afternoon  ;  the  committee  had  been  in  a  state  of  ei* 
citement  for  seven  hours,  and  began  to  feel  the  calls  of 
hunger.     A   resolution  was  hastily  passed  referring  the 
two  propositions  to   Dr.  Marshman's  consideration  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  dinner-table.     Mr.  Shav 
asked  him  to  join  the  party,  and  his  health  was  drunk 
with  cheers. 

After  the  repast  Dr.  Marshman  retired  to  his  hotel,  and 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  reflecting  on  the 
gloomy  prospect  before  him.  After  an  hour  or  two  of 
disturbed  rest,  he  woke  with  a  load  of  anxiety  on  his  miai 
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]nd  wliat  he  had  felt  even  under  the  most  violent 

[>3ition  of  the  British  government  in   I8O7  and  1813. 

supplicated  the  Source  of  all  wisdom  to  be 

cted  to  the    right  course,  and  he  records  insonhrieTh"" 

is  diary  that  he  felt  his  mind  relieved  and 

gorated  by  the  passage  of  divine  writ  which  flashed 

«s  it:  "Call  upon   me  in  the   day  of  trouble,  and  I 

deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me."  He  now 
»«ded  with  a  lighter  heart  to  Fen  Court,  where  he 
id  Mr.  Gutteridge  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Shaw  never  at- 
led  after  the  first  day.  On  the  commencement  of 
ness,  the  three  friends  of  Dr.  Marshman  who  were 
ent,  appealed  with  earnestness  to  the  justice,  the 
ity,  and  the  generosity  of  the  committee  against  the 
losal  to  take  the  stations  out  of  the  hands  of  men  who 

reared  them  with  care  and  affection,  and  supported 
n  with  great  liberality,  and  transfer  them  to  the  manage- 
it  of  others  wlio  were  entire  strangers  to  them,  and  felt 
merest  in  their  welfare.  The  course  of  cross-question- 
was  then  renewed,  and  for  several  hours  Dr.  Marshman 
id  himself  interrogated  as  if  he  had  been  a  fraudulent 
erupt  before  a  commissioner.  Mr.  Foster  has  remarked 
I  much  truth,  that  "a  stranger  would  have  supposed 

Dr.  Marshman  had  been  brought  before  the  meeting 
lurpose  to  be  harassed  and  humiliated.  He  was  inter- 
tted  and  spoken  of  by  part  of  the  assembly,  in  a  mode 
in  terms  devoid  of  all  manner  of  respect,  or  even  ordi- 
'  civility,  insomuch  that  his  friends  wondered  how  it 

passible  for  him  to  endure  such  treatment,  hour  after 
r  with  patience.'  One  specimen  of  the  questions  to 
e1i  he  was  subjected  will  serve  to  explain  his  position. 

Kinghorn,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Norwich,  who  is 
embered  more  particularly  by  his  controversy  with 
)ert  Hall  on  terms  of  communion,  asked  Dr.  Marshman 
I  a  sneer  how  big  these  stations  were  ;  were  they  large 
ogh  to  fill  the  committee- room,  or  our  libraries,  or  oirr 
(Ties.     To  this  (jnesliou  Dr.  Marshman  made  no  reply, 
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thougli  he  records  in  his  diary  that  he  might  have  said 
that,  at  least,  they  contained  four-fifths  of  the  native 
Christian  population  connected  with  the  Baptist  mis^ 
in  India. 

But  Mr.  Gutteridge  and  Mr.  Dyer,  admitting  the  force 
of  Dr.  Marshman's  objection  to  the  plan  of  transfening 
McHiifl^  pro.      the  stations  to  the  control  of  another  bodj  in 

pctual  minority,  or  influenced  by  his  repugnance  to  the 
arrangement,  now  proposed  that  the  stations  should  be  kft 
under  the  sole  management  of  the  two  senior  missionaries 
during  the  term  of  their  lives.  Dr.  Marshman  regretted 
that  he  was  equally  unable  to  concur  in  this  proposition. 
His  elder  colleague  and  he  were  advanced  in  yean, 
and  would,  singly,  be  unequal  to  the  duty  of  managing  a 
large  missionary  establishment,  in  addition  to  their  other 
occupations.  The  assistance  of  their  junior  associates  was 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  stations.  It  would, 
moreover,  be  ungenerous  to  consent  to  their  wanton  ex- 
pulsion from  an  oflice,  the  duties  of  which  they  had  con- 
ducted not  only  efficiently,  but  gratuitously ;  it  would  be 
to  affix  a  stigma  on  their  character,  for  which  there  could 
be  no  justification.  It  was  the  express  and  primary  object 
of  this  overture, —  which  Dr.  Marshman  was  not  allowed 
to  modify,  but  was  required  simply  to  accept  or  reject,— 
to  dissever  the  missionary  system  from  the  college,  the 
only  connecting  link  being  reduced  to  the  two  lives,  in  all 
natural  probability  the  nearest  to  dissolution.  It  was  not 
therefore  to  be  expected,  that  he  would  abandon  those 
plans  of  action  which  Dr.  Carey  and  he  had  long  been 
engaged  in  bringing  to  the  point  of  maturity,  and  which 
they  considered  important  to  the  progress  of  the  mission. 
He  stated,  that  he  would  at  once  consent  to  the  transfer 
of  all  the  stations  to  the  society,  provided  they  were  left 
under  the  superintendence  of  all  his  colleagues.  He  did 
not  see  what  objection  could  be  raised  to  an  arrangement 
which   had  been  sanctioned  by  the  committee  without 
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lesitation  seven  months  before,  when  the  tenth  of  the 
iinds  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  body.  Some  of 
be  country  members  inquired  why  a  proposition,  ap. 
larently  so  reasonable,  could  not  be  complied  with. 
'Because,"  replied  the  secretary,  "three  out  of  the  five," 
ticluding  Mr.  Swan,  who  had  recently  joined  the  college, 
'are  not  our  missionaries.'*  Dr.  Marshmun  was  anew 
iTBSsed  to  alter  his  determination,  but  he  replied,  that  he 
(Mild  agree  to  the  proposal  only  on  condition  that  the 
oonection  of  the  stations  with  the  college  as  their  nur- 
tty,  should  not  be  disturbed,  and  that  his  younger  col- 
Mgues  should  continue  to  be  associated  in  the  direction  of 
he  mission.  Mr.  Gutteridge  and  his  adherents  were  equally 
enactous  for  their  exclusion,  and  after  six  hours  bad  been 
nt  in  this  fruitless  and  exasperating  discussion,  it  was 
,  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  confer  with  Dr. 

nan  the  next  day,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to 

s  resolution. 

Jig  retired  to  his  lodgings.  Dr.  Marshman  referred 
§<to  the  communications  he  had  received  li'om  his 

ucs  at  Serampore,  that  there  might  be  „„uaj,„hu^ 
^-question  of  the  coincidence  of  their  views  ISefTSwliml- 
rilh  his  own.  Dr.  Carey  had  written  to  him  "'*"'""'■ 
Bveral  months  after  his  departure,  under  the  extreme 
nssure  of  pecuniary  diiliculties,  urging  him  to  offer  all 
he  stations  to  the  society.  "  These  stations,"  lie  re- 
Mrketl,  "  are  the  most  substantial  part  of  the  mission,  and 
lust  not  1m.'  given  up  j  on  the  contrary,  they  ouglil  to  be 
ttptased.  As,  however,  we  are  unable  to  support  those 
iblch  exist,  it  is  clear  we  cannot  extend  them,  and  we 
Iwe  thought  the  best  thing  we  could  do,  would  be  to 
jjhre  them  over  wholly  to  the  society,  wlio  will  un- 
Inibtedly  continue  the  superintendence  of  them  with  us.' 
bldeed,  this  must  be  considered  an  indispensable  con- 
diluH).  This  is  therefore  to  request  you,  without  (ail  or 
^y,  to  propose  this  step  to  the  society,  and  negotiate 
tb«  whole  business.     It  is  necessary  that  the  entire  auper- 
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vision  should  be  vested  in  our  hands,  until  we  show  oaf' 
selves  unworthy  of  it.  The  society  would  be  honoured 
by  the  step,  and  the  stations  preserved.  We  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  superintending  that  branch  of  missionuy 
labour,  in  which  we  have  always  felt  an  interest  it  is  im- 
possible for  others  to  feel.  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken, 
it  will  contribute  much  to  complete  the  reconciliatioo 
between  us  and  our  brethren.**  This  communication  did 
not  reach  Dr.  Marshman  till  eight  weeks  after  he  tad 
completed  the  treaty  which  secured  a  tenth  of  the  sodety'i 
resources  to  the  stations,  and  the  arrangement  proposed 
by  Dr.  Carey  was  necessarily  superseded.  Now  that  i 
proposal  of  the  same  character  was  made  in  the  committee, 
and  pressed  by  its  leading  members,  Dr.  Marshman  did 
not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  agree  to  it,  except  on  the 
conditions  imposed  in  Dr.  Carey's  letter,  which  had  the 
full  assent  of  his  colleagues  in  India. 

The  sub-committee  consisted  of  eight  members,  of 
whom  two,  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Roberts,  were  the 
friends  of  Serampore.  As  soon  as  the  meeting  was  con- 
stituted for  business,  Mr.  Anderson  alluded  to  the  de- 
duction of  14  per  cent,  which  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Dyer,  not  only  from  the  two  missionary  grants,  but 
likewise  from  three  donations,  which  at  his  instance  had 
been  voted  by  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  to  the 
Serampore  translations,  and  transmitted  to  Fen  Court  to 
be  forwarded  to  India.  As  secretary  of  the  Edinburgh 
society^  he  desired  to  enter  his  protest  against  the  charge. 
That  society  had  abstained  from  making  any  deduction 
for  its  own  managing  expenses  from  the  grants,  intending 
that  they  should  reach  their  destination  entire,  and  would 
be  justly  offended  to  find  that  they  had  been  subjected 
to  any  reduction  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  This 
brought  on  the  whole  question  of  the  per  centage,  which 
was  vigorously  defended  by  Mr.  Gutteridge  and  Mr. 
Dyer,  but  the  sense  of  the  committee  appeared  to  be 
against  them,  and  afler  a  discussion  of  two  hours,  Mr. 
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3utteri(ige  agreed  to  relinquish  the  charge  of  880/.  I 
rliich  liad  been  made.  The  question  which  had  been 
referred  lo  tlie  sub-committee  was  then  brought  up, 
ind  Dr.  Marshman  read  the  extract  from  Dr.  Carey's 
eltur,  quoled  above,  to  the  meeting,  and  stated,  that  he 
iiould  liave  considered  the  opinion  oi'  his  colleagues  in 
[ndia  binding  on  him,  even  if  it  had  not  been  in  accordance 
rlth  his  own.  He  could  only,  therefore,  repeat  that  the 
enns  on  which  he  considered  himself  justified  in  assenting 
D  the  transfer  of  tiie  missionary  establishment  connected 
|Rtb  Serampore  to  the  society  were,  that  the  stations  should 
nun  in  their  present  association,  and  continue  under 
ilperintcndencc  of  all  his  colleagues,  and  not  as  pro 
T  under  the  responsibility  of  only  himself  and  Dr. 
'  Then,"  said  Mr.  Gutteridge,  '*  we  must  part.'' 
S 118  part,"  replied  Dr.  Marshman,  *'  as  becomes 
'mn  men."    The  other  members  of  the  committee  i 

1  favourable  to  Mr,  Gutteridge's  proposiil.     They 

tobered  that  the  letter  of  18!ii5,  which  Dr.  Carey  had 

ply  resented,    had    been  distinctly  justified  by  its 

If,  Mr.  Gutteridge,  at  the  meeting.   This  circumstance 

I  to  have  had  a  material  influence  on  their  minds, 

^Was  partly,  perhaps  chiefly,  because  they  saw  little  1 

B  of  harmony  in  the  constrained  union  of  two  bodies, 

lliis  feeling  of  mutual  repugnance,  that  they  gave 

tent  to  the  proposal  "to  part."     "  Mr.  Gutteridge," 

)lB  Dr.  Marshman  in  his  notes  of  the  conference, 

fcout  of  the  room  groaning,  and  we  sat  down  to  a 

!ak.     For  my  own  part,  though  nothing  but  want 

[  me  in  the  face  as  to  Serampore,  such  was  the  im- 

I  on  my  mind,  that  the  men  who    ruled   in    the  | 

■jee,  though  good  men,  were  such  as  I  could  not 

lanicate  with  on  the  cause  of  the  mission,  that  this 

■e  first  moment  of  pleasure  I  had  felt  since  I  entered 

Mirt."     The  sub-committee  then  reported  that  the 

nice  had   ended  in   a  resolution  that  it  would  be  i 

idvisable  for  the  Serampore  missionaries  to  act  in-  j 
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dependently  of  the  society.  Another  sub-committee  was 
appointed,  to  draw  up  a  mutual  declaration  to  be  signed 
by  both  parties,  and  submitted  to  the  public.  It  was 
written  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  expressed  a  mutual  hope 
that  the  divine  blessing  would  attend  their  respective 
exertions.  It  was  sent  to  Dr.  Marshman,  who,  though  he 
might  wish  some  expressions  to  be  modified,  yet  approved 
of  its  general  character,  and  affixed  his  signature  to  it.  But 
the  committee  considered  it  too  favourable  to  Serampore, 
and  afler  a  long  debate,  threw  it  out  and  directed 
another  declaration  to  be  drawn  up  in  its  stead,  without 
the  pacific  clause.  Mr.  Dyer  took  it  to  Dr.  Marshroan 
for  his  approval.  He  asked  time  to  consider  it,  and  on 
Mr.  Dyer's  departure,  added  the  last  clause :  **  Under 
these  circumstances,  they  wish  their  mutual  friends  to 
understand  that  they  feel  united,  of  course,  respecting 
the  general  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and 
only  desire  that  their  respective  efforts  may  be  so  con- 
ducted, that  the  blessing  of  God  may  rest  on  them.**  The 
amended  declaration  was  accepted  and  promulgated, 
under  the  joint  signature  of  both  parties,  Mr.  Dyer  and 
Dr.  Marshman,  and  thus  ended  the  connection  between 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  and  the  Serampore  mis- 
sionaries, afler  it  had  subsisted  in  the  case  of  the  youngest 
of  them,  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
eldest,  thirty-five  years. 

The  committee  stated  in  their  report  to  their  consti- 
tuents, that  "  having  received  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee, that  Dr.  Marshman  refused  to 
Reflecuons.  acccdc  to  their  proposal,"— which  was,  to  ex- 
clude his  younger  associates  from  the  management  of  the 
missionary  stations,  —  "they  felt  that  the  union  between 
the  society  and  the  Serampore  brethren,  had  been  by  the 
latter  definitively  dissolved.**  But  it  will  be  evident  to 
the  most  cursory  reader  of  the  preceding  narrative,  that  it 
was  the  committee  who  broke  off  from  Serampore,  and 
not  Serampore  from  the  committee.     The  cause  of  the 
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disruption  Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues  were  never  able  to 
discover,  except  as  it  might  be  dimly  discerned  through 
the  personal  feelings  of  the  leaders  of  the  committee. 
It  was  manifest  that  some  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  their  disposition  to  Serampore  since  1824.  The 
reasons  assigned  by  the  committee  to  their  constituents 
for  the  measure  they  had  adopted,  were  these :  They 
could  not  consistently  continue  to  vote  the  funds  with 
which  they  were  entrusted,  to  a  body  asserting  entire  in- 
dependence,—  but  they  had  voted  two  grants  of  a  thousand 
pounds  each,  and  not  seven  months  before,  a  tenth  of  their 
entire  income  most  cheerfully  to  this  independent  body. 
This  body  would  still  appeal  to  the  public  by  a  separate 
agency,  and  their  demands  were  continually  rising;  —  but 
Dr.  Marshman's  proposal  to  receive  a  tenth,  whatever  it 
might  be,  and  eke  out  the  remainder,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
friends  of  Serampore,  was  laid  aside  immediately  afler  it  had 
been  read,  and  never  referred  to  during  the  subsequent 
discussions.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  the  cause  of  the 
disruption,  which  turned  upon  another  proposition  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Dyer,  and  not  by  Dr.  Marshman. 
Neither  could  it  be  said  with  any  degree  of  consistency, 
after  the  committee  had  offered  to  take  upon  their  own 
funds  the  whole  of  the  missionary  establishments  con- 
nected with  Serampore,  that  the  society  broke  off  from 
that  body,  "because  its  demands  were  continually  in- 
creasing." The  last  reason  given  by  the  committee  to 
justify  this  final  separation  was,  that  the  stations  were  to 
be  governed  by  the  irresponsible  council  of  a  college  ;  — 
yet  it  was  to  this  body  that  the  committee  had  cheerfully 
consented  to  leave  the  superintendence  of  the  stations,  and 
granted  a  thousand  a  year  to  support  the  arrangement. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Carey  had  distinctly  stated  in  the  letter 
which  was  read  to  the  sub  committee,  that  afler  the  stations 
were  taken  on  the  society*s  funds,  he  did  not  desire  or 
expect  the  management  of  them  to  remain  with  the  union 
at  Serampore  longer  than  they  showed  themselves  worthy 
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of  the  trust  It  was  understood  throughout  the  n^o- 
tiation  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  committee  to  vary  this 
arrangement  whenever  any  such  change  might  take  place 
at  Serampore  as  would  justify  the  withdrawal  of  the 
subsidy.  The  reverend  historian  of  the  Baptist  Missionaiy 
Society  has  stated  as  one  ground  of  the  rupture,  that  Dr. 
Marshman  refused,  on  behalf  of  the  missionaries,  *'to 
render  accounts  of  the  distribution  of  moneys."  It  is 
difficult  to  conjecture  how  an  assertion  so  utterly  without 
foundation  could  have  originated.  For  all  reports  there 
is  generally  some  basis,  however  small,  of  truth  ;  but  for 
this  statement,  which  appears  to  have  been  implicitly  be- 
lieved for  thirty  years,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  authority 
at  all  in  the  records  of  either  party.  As  a  body,  the 
Serampore  missionaries  had  always  prided  themselves  on 
rendering  the  fullest  account  of  every  subscription.  Of 
the  expenditure  of  the  two  grants  of  the  society,  Dr. 
Carey  and  his  colleagues  sent  a  detail,  indignantly  minute, 
as  soon  as  they  were  informed  that  it  was  expected. 
When  the  arrangement  regarding  the  tenths  was  so 
satisfactorily  made  on  the  3rd  of  August,  it  was  Dr. 
Marshman  himself  who  proposed  that  the  amplest  account 
of  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  should  be  published 
annually  in  the  periodical  accounts  of  the  Serampore 
mission  ;  and  in  his  diary  he  records,  **  this  proposal  was 
eagerly  grasped  at  by  Mr.  Gutteridge,  a  peace  was  im- 
mediately made,  and  they  asked  me  to  pray  with  them, 
and  to  end  all  differences  for  ever.**  If  Dr.  Marshman 
could  have  been  saddled  with  the  refusal  of  so  reasonable  a 
request,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  committee  would 
have  neglected  to  state  it  in  the  document  they  imme- 
diately issued,  and  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
throw  the  odium  of  the  disruption  on  him.  The  refusal 
of  accounts  would  fully  have  justified  the  committee 
in  breaking  off  from  the  Serampore  missionaries ;  but 
the  assertion  is  purely  apocryphal,  and  the  separation 
remains  as  great  an  enigma  as  ever.     The  arrangement 
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ich  the  meeting  rejected  was,  at  the  time,  the  most -J 
tageous  which  coiiltl  have  been  proposed,  and  it 
Iwaj-s  open  to  revision.  Great  difficulty  has  always 
felt,  more  especially  by  the  Baptist  Missionary 
ity,  in  establishing  a  local  agency  for  the  control  of 
their  operations  abroad  which  should  be  efficient  without  i 
being  invidious.  But  here  an  offer  of  supervision  was 
made  by  men  of  the  longest  missionary  experience,  of 
unquestioned  zeal,  and  of  the  greatest  weight  of  character, 
who  were,  moreover,  regarded  with  veneration  by  the 
;nuH>ionanes  to  be  superintended.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  devise  any  measure  better  calculated  to  secure 
the  efficient  and  economical  application  of  1 200/.  or 
1500/.  of  missionary  contributions,  than  that  which  the 
lociety  now  rejected.  Fifteen  years  before  this  period, 
the  proposal  wonld  have  been  hailed  with  delight,  and 
fifteen  years  later  it  would  not  have  been  refused. 

In  connection  with  this  lamentable  breach,  it  only  re- 
mains to  notice  a  letter  of  Robert  Hull,  which  was  read 
It  the  meeting  of  the  committee.  The  dull  tt<,b«i  lun*. 
discussions  of  this  period  have  long  since  been  '*"*'■ 
consigned  to  oblivion,  and  little  trace  of  them  remains 
but  in  the  immortal  works  of  that  great  man,  in  which 
communication  has  been  preserved.  Those  who 
fiiil  to  admire  its  polished  diction,  may  not  be 
how  completely  it  lacks  the  more  substantial 
of  truth.  The  letter  was  written  under  the 
m  of  Mr.  Eustace  Carey's  influence.  Robert  Hall 
;idelivered  the  charge  to  him  on  his  designation  as 
iionary,  in  1813,  and  on  his  return  to  England  and 
inewal  of  their  intercourse,  had  spoken  of  him  in 
of  hyperbolical  eulogy.  Mr.  Carey's  feelings 
Dr.  Marshman,  tliough  no  secret  at  the  time, 
more  fully  unfolded  in  the  pamphlet  he  published 
Ivemonth  later,  and  Robert  Hall's  letter  is  little 
than  an  epitome  of  the  imputations  contained  in  it>  i 
rges  Dr.  Marshman  with  "  encroachments,"  "  un-  1 
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founded  pretensions,'*  and  ''exorbitant  claims.**  He 
affirms  that  *^  the  proceedings  of  the  Serampore  mission- 
aries were  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  history  of  human 
affairs/'  and  he  cautions  the  society  against  ''an  igno* 
minious  surrender  of  their  rights,  and  a  tame  submisaon 
to  unreasonable  demands."  A  reference  to  the  sivofit 
facts  of  the  case  will  demonstrate  how  eloquence  has 
here  been  unconsciously  employed,  in  adorning  and  con- 
cealing fallacies.  Dr.  Marshman  solicited  a  tenth  of  the 
society's  income  for  the  support  of  three-fifths  of  the 
missionary  operations  embodied  in  their  annual  reports, 
on  the  strength  of  which  they  solicited  public  contribu- 
tions. The  tithe  was  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to 
1200/.  a  year,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  only  84*0/ ,  and  this 
sum  was  reduced  by  the  "  proportion  of  expenses  **  to  about 
725/.  Dr.  Marshman,  therefore,  requested  that  the  grant 
might  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  stations. 
Finding  the  committee  indisposed  to  augment  it,  he  pro- 
posed to  accept  tlie  tenth,  however  limited,  with  per- 
mission to  accept  supplementary  aid  from  the  friends  of 
Serampore.  Apart  from  the  excitement  of  the  day,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  anything  exorbitant  or  even 
imreasonable  in  this  demand.  Robert  Hall,  moreover, 
affirms  that,  *^  the  Serampore  missionaries  had  appro- 
priated to  themselves  the  management  of  an  extensive 
revenue,  and  then  renounced  the  authority  of  the  society." 
But  he  appears  to  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Fuller,  the  secretary  of  the  society,  of 
the  position  of  the  Serampore  missionaries  twenty  years 
before.  In  reply  to  those  who  were  denouncing  their 
proceedings  in  1807>  and  demanding  their  recall,  he  said, 
"  It  is  not  long  since  they  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  have 
entirely  desisted  from  their  work,  and  that  in  a  way  which 
would  not  have  incurred  the  laughter,  but  possibly  the 
commendation  of  these  men  ;  they  might  also  from  that 
time  have  gone  on  to  accumulate  fortunes,  instead  of 
sacrificing  everything  in  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
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ged."  "  It  is  by  their  own  literary  labours  that  they 
st,  which  not  only  supply  their  wants,  but  enable  them 
evote  a  surplus  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
they  act  from  mercenary  motives,  they  might  lay  by 

thousands,  and  return,  as  well  as  their  accusers,  in 
3nce  to  their  native  country.**  When  Robert  Hall 
ned  that  their  ^*  exorbitant  claims  **  were  unparalleled 
e  history  of  human  affairs,  he  wrote  under  the  influ- 

of  erroneous  impressions,  which  had  been  forced  on 
mind.  His  nature  was  too  noble  and  generous  to 
t  of  his  inflicting  injury  wantonly  on  any  one,  and  his 
r  only  serves  to  show  that  the  most  splendid  talents 
lot  always  secure  the  possessor  from  becoming  the 
[n  of  extrinsic  prejudices.  But  those  prejudices  were 
of  long  duration.  The  Serampore  missionaries  had 
gratification  of  learning  in  a  letter  from  Bristol,  that  a 
nonths  before  his  death,  after  having  read  the  explai- 
ns given  by  them  in  their  replies,  he  declared  himself 
ied  with  their  statements,  and  as  a  token  of  recon- 
ion  and  returning  confidence,  intended  to  become  a 
:riber  to  the  Serampore  mission. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

To  turn  now  to  events  in  India.  At  the  beginning  of 
1826,  Bishop  Heber  was  suddenly  cut  off,  *'  in  the  midst 
Dwih  of  Biri.op  of  his  days.**  During  the  brief  period  of  thirty 
"***'•  months,  in  which  he  had  occupied  the  see  of 

Calcutta,  he  had  endeared  himself  to  every  class  of  society, 
and,  since  the  death  of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  loss  of  no  in- 
dividual produced  a  more  profound  sensation  throughout 
the  British  community  in  India.  The  last  meeting  b& 
tween  him  and  Dr.  Marshman  took  place  at  the  little  inn 
at  Fultah,  forty  miles  below  Calcutta,  the  house  of  call 
for  passengers  to  and  from  that  city,  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  river  steamers.  Dr.  Marshman  was  then  od 
his  wzy  to  England,  and  the  bishop  on  his  tour  of  visitation. 
They  happened  to  arnve  at  the  inn  at  the  same  time^ 
and  sat  down  to  breakfast  together  in  company  with  Mr. 
Marshman.  The  prominent  topic  of  conversation  was  the 
improvement  of  India.  Dr.  Marshman  stated  the  object 
of  his  visit  to  England,  and  was  happy  to  find  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  bishop,  regarding  the  employment  of 
native  agency  in  the  evangelisation  of  the  country,  entirely 
corresponded  with  his  own.  The  bishop  remarked,  that 
the  more  he  saw  of  India,  the  more  was  he  convinced 
that  its  conversion  would  be  best  promoted  by  the  agency 
of  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  that  the  time  was  rapidly 
approaching  when  it  would  be  less  necessary  to  incur  the 
great  expense  of  missionaries  from  Europe.  He  wished 
Dr.  Marshman  every  success,  and  they  parted  with  feelings 
of  mutual  esteem  and  regret.  Mrs.  Heber  and  Mrs.  Marsh- 
man had  both  been  left  behind,  and  the  bishop,  in  his 
usual  playful  humour,  asked  what  the  world  would  say  to 
this   desertion  of  their   wives  by  two  ministers  of  the 


^^V  The  death  of  Dr.  Heber  immediately  afler,  in 
■Bwh  at  Trichinopoly,  was  felt  as  a  national  bereave- 
imt  Dr.  Marshman  had  often  remarked  that  the  bishop 
IB  tlie  moKt  formidable  enemy  of  dissent  he  had  ever 
(countered,  for  iiis  disposition  was  so  candid  and  amiable, 
at  every  one  felt  ashamed  to  differ  from  him. 
PTie  exertions  made  at  Serampore,  in  every  department 
pbour,  instead  of  being  diminished  by  Dr.  Marshman's 
Rnce,  were  rather  augmented  by  a  desire  M(«i«n.<TinB... 
niDcrease  the  efficiency  of  the  mission  in  ""■'"' 
Rs  while  he  was  engaged  in  advocating  its  interests  at 
mt.  Tiic  annexation  of  the  province  of  Arracan  to 
■British  dominions,  as  the  result  of  the  Burmese  war, 
■Rested  the  prnjjrieEy  of  transplanting  the  Arracan 
■Hon,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Fink,  from  Chittagong 
Hkj^ab,  which  had  been  selected  as  tlie  liead-(piarters  of 
■  commissioner.  Mr.  Fink  removed  to  it,  and  esta- 
■ked  a  village,  in  which  the  Mug  native  Christians 
mt  invited  to  reside ;  and  it  was  speedily  occupied  by 
He  than  fifty  families.  A  village,  on  a  similar  plan, 
jftalso  erected  about  the  same  time  a  mile  from  Seram- 
(**,  called  Jannugur,  and  the  native  Christian  families 
ttered  through  (he  town  were  induced  to  remove  to 
On  the  second  siibbath  in  April,  Mr.  Mack  conse- 
1  the  hamlet  by  a  special  service.  "  I  went,"  he 
I  to  Dr.  Marshman,  "  to  the  village,  and  conducted 
:  worship  in  it  for  the  first  time.  Nearly  all  the 
hrwi  were  present;  and  undei"  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
L  delicious  moonlight,  we  made  tlie  fields  and 
resoimd  with  tlie  praises  of  our  Redeemer." 
ing  the  year,  Mr.  Mack  made  his  tour  of  visitation 
be  missionary  stations,  in  pursuance  of  the  arrange- 
int  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  chapter.  He  was 
freby  enabled  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  little 
b^stian  communities  dotted  over  the  country,  and 
idbrd  them  the  advice  and  encouragement  they  stood 
■ttd  of.     But  such  a  visit  to  the  interior  could  not, 
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t-vcn  at  that  late  period  uf  our  Indian  history,  be  under- 
taken witlioiit  the  permis^sion  of  Government.    He  iMj 
required   to   send  in   a  formal  application  to  the  cl 
secretary ;  on  which,  the  vice-president  in  council  " 
pleaded  to  comply  with  hi>  re(|uest,  and  ^rant  him 
mission  to  vi>it    Dinagepore,    Malda,    and  other  pli 
on  the  business   of  the  Scrampore   Mission."    This 
amoim  the  latest    in!4tances  of  the  enforcement  of 
formality,  a  relic  o(  the  4ild  commercial  monopoly.  ^Vi 
t\v(«  \car^  of  thi>  date.   Lord  William  Bentinck  assui 
till   &;o\iTnn)ent  of  India,  and  under  the  influence  of 
enlii;htened  policy  the  })ractice  died  out,  lonir  before 
unrestricted  admission  of  Europeans  to  India  was 
tioneil  In  act  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Mack's  labours  in  the  college  were  energetic 
suctes^f'ul.  The  Nenior  student,  after  having  mastered 
Sanscrit  laiiLjuage,  wits  about  to  enter  on  the  study 
Munoo  ;  but  the  pundits  alleged  that  it  was  repugnant 
their  creed  and  their  consciences  to  pronounce  the  mu 
tras,  or  iiol\  texts,  in  the  hearing  of  a  Soodra,  andl4 
moreover,  an  apo>tate.  Their  scruples  were  at  len^ 
overcome,  tliouixh  not  without  great  difficulty,  and  th 
sfudent  was  iiiabled  to  enter  on  the  studv  of  the  sacro 
rlaNsics  ot"  IlinilixMsm.  Dot  the  minds  of  the  missionaries 
and  more  eNjucially  of  Dr.  Carey,  were  depressed  bvtb 
letter  of  the  St»ciet\  which  accompanied  the  second  gran 
A  letter  from  Serampore  to  Dr.  Marshnian,  of  the  lf>th 
April,  says,  "  Dr.  Carey's  spirits  have  been  broken  bytl 
unkindness  of  the  society,  which  has  dispelled  all  ho\)e 
reconciliation.  It  has  been  to  him  like  the  hand  of  dca 
It  has  given  a  sliock  to  his  feelings  which  nothing  J 
parently  can  re])air.  lie  has  never  been  known  to  expr 
his  feeliims  so  acutelv  as  he  now  does  continually  ab( 
the  treatment  he  has  experienced.  He,  the  father  of 
society,  to  be  thus  bearded  at  the  ai^e  of  sixtv-five! " 
the  year  ailvanced,  their  pecuniary  embarrassments 
creased.  Indejiendently  of  the  college,  the  operations 
the  various  de})artmeuts  of  the  mission  required  a  snp 
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>  Uiousand  pounds  a  year.     "  We  require,"  write* 
I  of  tliein  to  England,  "  some  breatliing  time,  a  little 
«e  from   tlie  perpetual    strain    on  our    strength.     It 
ves  us  to  the  heart  to  see  that  Mrs.  Marshman,  now 
pachinjj  sixty,  sfioiiUl  he  required  to  toil  as  severely 
,  to  contribiilc  to  the  support  of  the  mission." 
he  multiplication  of  Christian  and  philanthropic  insti- 
otis  at  tiie  Bengal  Presidency,  liad  begun  to  tell  on 
subscriptions  to  the  Benevolent  Institution, 
i  a  debt  of  a  thousand  pounds  had  been  in-  J^^^'iSl^SU,, 
The  annual  donations  were  no  longer  """" 
I  the  support  of  the  schools  in  Calcutta  and  the 
i  schools  which  liad  been  established  at  Dacca  and 
[ong.     The  roof  of  the  building  in  Calcutta  re- 
)  to  be  renewed.     Dr.  Carey  did  not  hesitate  to 
mt  tlie  nrgency  of  the  case  to   Government,  and 
1  aid.     The  application  was  promptly  and  gene- 
responded    to.      Tile    debt    was  liquidated   by   a 
m  from  the  treasury;  the  sum  of  300/.  was  granted 
lirs,  and  an  annual  contiibution  was  made  of  24^1., 
been  continued  to  tlie  present  day.     It  will 
r  be  necessary  to  defend  Dr.  Carey  from  the  charge 
ion  to  the  principles  of  dissent  in    having  thus 
1  accepted  aid  from  the  state  for  an  educational 
ishment ;  the  repudiation  of  that  aid   is  a  modem 
to  those  principles.     His  attachment  to  the  ori- 
trines  of  Nonconformity  was  strong  ;  perhaps  all 
onger  fiom  the  circumstiince  of  his  having  been  the 
wenterin  his  family.     When  conversation  happened 
1  upon  this  subject  at  Serampore,  Dr.  Marshmun 
tit  to  excuse   any    warmth    which    his    colleague 
i  exhibit  by  the  humorous  remark  that  renegades 
I  fought  hardest.     Dr.  Marshman's  feelings  regard- 
;  sectarian  dlflerences  were  always  of  a  mild  cha- 
perhaps,  because  his  family  had  been  in  the  ranks 
lent  since  the  iiaasing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.    But 
s  was  one  question  on  which  the  three  were  equally 
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Strenuous,  —  that  it  was  as  much  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  support  education  as  to  abstain  from  patroniang 
missions. 

The  crusade  against  the  press,  which  began  with  Mr. 
Adam's  administration,  was  continued  in  the  early  period 
of  that  of  his  successor.  Lord  Amherst,  for  LordA«h«i 
some  time  after  his  arrival,  during  his  novitiate  "»**'»~ 
in  the  government,  was  under  the  influence  of  his  caUnet 
of  councillors  and  secretaries,  and  all  free  expression  of 
opinion  was  stifled.  But  he  was  not  long  in  discover* 
ing  that  in  these  assaults  on  the  periodical  press,  he  vii 
only  gratifying  the  vindictiveness  of  those  around  him, 
and  compromising  his  public  reputation.  His  own  dis- 
position was  mild  and  tolerant ;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
predominated  in  the  councils  of  the  country,  the  restric- 
tions on  the  press  were  relaxed.  The  Govern uieut  of 
India,  moreover,  received  a  very  rough  rebuke  about  this 
time  from  the  India  House  in  regard  to  the  press.  Mr. 
Arnot,  who  had  undertaken  the  editorship  of  the  '^Calcutti 
Journal,"  soon  after  Mr.  Buckingham's  expulsion,  and 
whom  Lord  Amherst  had  been  persuaded  to  banish  like- 
wise from  India,  a})pealed  for  redress  to  the  Court  in 
Leaden  hall  Street.  After  repeated  debates,  the  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  was  awarded  to  him  as  a  compen- 1 
sation  for  the  injury  which  he  had  sustained  from  the  I 
Government  of  Bengal.  This  award,  which  was  a  palpable  I 
condemnation  of  the  policy  of  Government,  and  weakened 
its  authority  by  exposing  it  to  public  contempt,  was  s6 
verely  felt  and  loudly  resented  by  many  of  its  members 
But  this  was  not  all.  The  Court,  at  the  same  time,  inter- 
dicted every  person  in  the  public  service,  civil,  military,  mfr 
dical,  or  ecclesiastical,  from  being  in  future  connected  witk 
any  newspaper,  as  editor,  proprietor,  or  shareholder,  on 
pain  of  dismissal ;  and  allowed  six  months  for  the  dissolution 
of  any  existing  engagements.  This  was  a  sore  discourage- 
ment to  the  dominant  party,  which  had  for  four  years 
worked  the  conservative  press  with  Uttle  moderation,  and 
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placed  the  liberal  journals  under  the  most  invidious  re- 
strictions.    From  this  time  forward  there  was  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  conduct  of  Government  towards  the 
press;  but  it  is  to  be  traced  principally  to  the  ascendency  of 
lord  Amherst's  moderate  and  friendly  views,  which  were 
strengthened  by   the  despatch  of  the  Court.    So  com- 
pletely were  the  Serampore  missionaries  dissociated  from  all 
political  agitation,  that  at  the  time  when  the  animosity 
sgainst  the  periodical  press  was  at  its  height.  Government 
manifested  its  confidence  in  their  discretion  by  directing  a 
%nndred  copies  of  their  Bengalee  newspaper  to  be  sent,  at 
the  public  cost,  to  the  public  offices  in  Bengal,  and  en- 
.-^touraged  a  Persian  version  of  it  by  a  liberal  subscription. 
'  During  the  administration   of  Lord   Amherst,  some 
jjittempts  were  made  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  female  im- 
^- Eolation.    Orders  were  issued  to  the  magistrates  Regulation  of 
^Mo^  prevent  every  act  of  suttee  which  was  not  ^"***' 
lequivocally  voluntary,  at  every  stage  of  its  progress. 
le  native  officers  of  police  were  directed  to  attend  at  the 
and  afford  assistance   to  the  unhappy  victim  if  a 
ise  of  pain,  or  a  love  of  life,  or  affection  for  her  children 
>uld  overcome  her  resolution.     Several  instances  of  the 
icessful  result  of  this  rule  were  exhibited  in  the  present 
Notice  had  been  given  to  the  head  native  officer  at 
jx>lice  station  in  Jessore  of  the  death  of  an  old  man,  and 
the  determination  announced  by  his  widow  to  burn  with 
corpse.     The  officer  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  put  the 
Required  questions  to  her.   She  replied  that  she  was  acting 
^her  own  free  will,  that  she   had  been  a  suttee  in  six 
^  «brraer  births,  and  was  now  to  ascend  the  pile  through  the 
^'^^ree  of  destiny.     But  as  she  approached  the  pile,  the 
I  *^rs  and  entreaties  of  her  children  touched  her  heart ;  she 
t;  ^Ook  them  by  the  hand,  and  refused  to  leave  them.     If 
['  ^^c  public  officers  had  not  been  present,  her  own  relatives 
L  "^oidd,  as  usual,  have  thrown  her  on  the  pile,  and  confined 
f-  «er  down  with  bamboos,  till  life  was  extinct,  to  avoid  the 
^mily  disgrace  entailed  by  a  recantation  of  her  vow.   She 
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was  escorted  home  by -the  police,  her  kindred  were  de- 
prived of  a  triumph,  and  the  mob  of  a  spectacle.  About 
the  same  time  another  female,  an  old  woman  of  the 
brahmin  caste,  was  rescued  from  the  flames  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  magistrate  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
her  from  her  purpose,  and  oftered  her  succour  and  sup- 
port. But  she  had  been  persuaded  to  believe  that  she  had 
been  a  suttee  in  a  former  birth,  and  she  now  declared 
that  her  resolution  to  become  a  suttee  again  was  unalter- 
able. The  magistrate  was  therefore  constrained  by  law  to 
allow  her  to  consummate  her  purpose.  She  was  assisted 
to  mount  the  pile,  and  laid  herself  down  by  the  side  of 
the  corpse ;  logs  of  wood  were  immediately  heaped  on 
her,  and  two  vessels  of  ghee — clarified  butter — poured 
on  the  wood  to  kindle  a  blaze.  But  she  no  sooner  fth 
the  torture  of  the  flames,  than  she  leaped  oft*,  and  fdl 
prostrate  on  the  ground.  A  body  of  her  own  relatives 
seized  her  and  cast  her  back  on  the  burning  pile,  but  she 
again  eftected  her  escape,  and  plunged  into  the  river. 
The  native  police,  who  ought  to  have  interfered  before^ 
now  came  forward  and  rescued  her  from  the  grasp  of  her 
relatives,  who  were  dragging  her  again  towards  the  pile. 
She  was  then  conveyed  to  the  magistrate  who  sent  her  to 
the  hospital,  and  inflicted  condign  punishment  on  tho^ 
who  were  implicated  in  this  atrocious  deed.  It  wa> 
evident,  however,  from  this,  and  other  instances,  that  no 
reliance  could  bo  placed  on  the  native  police,  who  were 
generally  Hindoos,  and  more  ready  to  connive  at  suttees 
than  to  prevent  them.  It  was  certain  that  if,  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  magistrate  had  happened  to  be  absent  from  the 
station,  the  sacrifice  would  have  been  completed,  and 
entered  on  the  re[)orts  as  an  act  of  voluntary  immolatioD* 
This  humane,  but  inadequate  interference  to  mitigate  the 
evil,  contributed  to  hasten  its  extinction.  Voluntary  im- 
molations  thus  became  legalised,  and  Government  incurred 
tiie  odium  of  siuictioning  every  suttee  which  was  consum- 
mated throughout  the  country.     It  was  felt  that  this  in&- 
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nous  practice,  like  the  slave  trade,  was  no  subject  for 
'egulation,  and  could  be  dealt  with  only  on  the  principle 
y£  absolute  prohibition.  At  the  same  time,  the  total 
ibsence  of  any  agitation  in  the  native  community  when 
{uttees  were  prevented  by  the  authority  of  the  magistrate, 
began  to  create  the  impression  that  the  fear  of  political 
ianger  from  the  prohibition  of  the  rite,  had  no  foundation 
acept  in  our  own  timidity. 

To  return  to  Dr.  Marshman's  movements  in  England. 
Immediately  after  the  separation  from  the  Society  had 
been  completed  by  the  signature  of  the  mutual  ^^  ManhmM't 
declaration,  he  called  on  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  i3J*p;S?LS"* 
the  secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  "*''  ^"»-''°"*- . 
and  discussed  this  event  with  him.  Mr.  Pratt  received 
him  with  feelings  very  different  from  those  he  had  encoun- 
tered  in  Fen  Court,  and  endeavoured  to  support  his 
mind  under  the  difficulties  which  now  beset  his  course. 
To  manifest  his  confidence  in  the  missionaries,  he  put  his 
Dame  down  as  an  annual  subscriber  to  the  Serampore 
&f  ission  in  its  new  position.  It  was  the  first  donation 
i^hich  Dr.  Marshman  received  after  the  rupture,  and 
le  remarked  that  it  was  doubly  valuable  as  coming  from 
ID  eminent  a  Christian.  At  the  same  time  he  received  a 
Hendly  letter  from  Mr.  Wilbeiforce,  who  had  pressed  him 
o  visit  his  country  residence.  *^I  address  you  a  few 
ines,  to  assure  you  that  1  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
he  prospect  you  allow  me  to  entertain,  of  seeing  you  after 
^our  return  from  Ireland.  ...  I  cannot  conclude  without 
tssuring  you  that  the  respect  I  feel  for  your  character 
enders  the  kind  language  you  use  towards  me  truly  gra- 
ifying.  May  it  please  God  to  grant  you  a  long  contin- 
lance  of  usefulness  and  comfort,  and  to  take  you  at  last 
;o  the  enjoyment  of  an  everlasting  reward.** 

Dr.  Marshman   had  made  an  engagement  before  the 
nterviews  with  the  committee,  to  meet  the  friends  of 
*eligion  in  Ireland,  and  he  now  proceeded  to 
Liverpool  to  embark  for  DubUn.     At  Liverpool 
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he  found  the  most  hospitable  reception  from  the  Hopes, 
and  was  shown  the  first  hostile  statement  which  had 
appeared  in  reference  to  the  recent  separation.  He  had 
entertained  the  hope  that  any  feelings  of  irritation  which 
might  have  grown  out  of  the  discussions  in  Fen  Couit, 
would  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  the  old  and  extinct  con- 
nection ;  that  the  attention  of  both  parties  would  be 
equally  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  their  common  ol^ecti 
and  that  whatever  might  tend  to  injure  and  impede  it, 
would  be  conscientiously  avoided.  But  he  had  miscalcu- 
lated tiie  vitality  of  prejudices.  The  paper  which  was 
now  shown  him  was  privately  circulated,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  tiio  committee ;  it  gave  their  own  version  of  the 
negotiations,  and  was  intended  to  exculpate  them  and  to 
throw  tlie  entire  blame  of  the  disruption  on  Dr.  Marshman. 
But  though  it  did  not  appear  to  be  remarkable  either  for 
its  candour  or  its  accuracy,  he  resolved  to  offer  no  reply, 
and  not  to  sufler  his  mind  to  be  diverted  from  the  object 
he  had  set  before  him,  of  exclusively  advocating  the 
claims  of  India  on  the  attention  of  Christians  in  England 
He  reached  Dublin  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  passed  i 
month  in  the  society  of  friends  of  all  denominations,  who 
seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  in  giving  him  a  cordial  re- 
ception. The  atmosphere  of  Christian  benevolence  lie 
now  breathed,  served  to  sustain  and  animate  his  spirits. 
He  attended  the  meetings  of  the  various  Bible,  tract, 
missionary,  and  educational  institutions,  and  the  enthu- 
siastic addresses  of  one  fresh  from  the  scenes  of  labour  in 
India  were  welcomed  in  every  circle.  Among  the  friends 
whose  intimate  acquaintance  he  made,  he  dwells  with 
particular  delight  on  the  name  of  Mr.  Kelly,  who  will 
long  continue  to  be  remembered  in  the  Christian  Church 
for  his  devotional  hymns,  Mr.  Guinness,  Mr.  Ferrier, 
and  Mr.  Matthias,  the  father  of  the  evangelical  party  in 
Ireland,  who  "had  once  stood  alone  in  the  advocacy  of 
evangelical  truth,  but  was  now  surrounded  by  a  body  of 
ardent   auxiliaries."      The    gentleman    with    whom    he 
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formed  the  closest  friendship,  and  which  was  subsequently 
renewed  in  India,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Parnell,  brother  of 
Sir  H.  Parnell,  who  was  the  main-spring  of  every  bene- 
volent movement  in  Ireland,  and  who  introduced  him  to 
all  his  philanthropic  coadjutors.     The  present  position  of 
the  Serampore  Mission  was  the  prominent  topic  of  conver- 
sation, and  a  day  or  two  before  Dr.  Marshman's   depar- 
ture, Mr.  Pamell,  convened  a  meeting  of  more  than  a 
hundred  ministers,  of  various  denominations,  to  whom  he 
made  a  statement  of  its  labours  and  exigences.     The  last 
day  of  his  residence  in  Dublin  was  spent  with  Mr.  Par- 
nell, who  collected  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends  at 
his  residence,  and  formed  the  first  committee  in  aid  of  the 
exertions  at   Serampore.      The   month   thus   passed   in 
Ireland,  amidst  these  genial  associations,  was  perhaps  the 
most   agreeable   period   of  Dr.    Marshman's   sojourn  in 
Europe,  and  he  never  alluded  to  it,  in  after  days,  without 
the  most  lively  satisfaction.     It  was  during  his  residence 
in  Dublin,  that  the  memorable  conference  was  held  be- 
tween   Mr. .  Pope   and    Mr.    McGuire,   the    respective 
champions    of   Protestantism   and    Roman   Catholicism. 
Dr.  Marshman  was  invited  to  attend  it,  and  was  seated  by 
the  side  of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell.     The  discussion  was 
to  him  an  object  of  peculiar  interest     He  had  hitherto 
regarded  Popery  only  from  an  antagonistic  point  of  view ; 
he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  subtlety  of 
argumentation,  by  which  its  adherents  were  accustomed 
to  defend  its  dogmas.    In  his  diary  he  records  his  surprise 
at  the  talent  and  ingenuity  which  were  employed  in  the  sup- 
port of  opinions  which  he  could  not  but  deem  erroneous. 
Dr.  Marshman  returned  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool,  and 
spent  three  or  four  days  in  calling  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Rathbone,  Mr.  Hodson,  Mr.  Cropper,  and  other 
irentlemen  or  emment  station  who  took  an  m-  movementiin 
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terest  m  the  progress  or  nnprovement  m  India. 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  was  introduced  by  an  old 

Indian  friend  to  Mr.  Mill,  the  profound  and  philosophic. 
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though  not  unprejudiced,  historian  of  British  India.  He 
passed  an  evening  with  him,  discussing  all  kinds  of  Indian 
questions,  and  more  especially  those  which  referred  to  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  religion,  and  w^as  delighted 
with  his  broad  and  enlightened  views.  He  was  invited 
to  speak  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  afterwards  dined  with  Mr.  Hankey,  the  trea- 
surer, and  the  office  bearers  of  the  society,  as  well  as  the 
gentlemen  who  had  taken  a  share  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  day.  He  subsequently  breakfasted  with  the  leading 
members  of  the  Tract  Society.  From  every  denomination, 
except  his  own,  he  received  those  warm  expressions  of 
Christian  sympathy  and  kindness  to  which  he  was  entitled 
as  one  of  the  ])ioneers  of  the  missionary  enterprise.  From 
London  he  proceeded  to  Exeter,  on  a  visit  to  Sir  John 
Kennaway,  one  of  the  great  Indian  statesmen  in  the  davs 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Lord  Wellesley,  who  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  })rogress  of  Divine  truth  in  India,  and  as- 
sisted the  Serampore  Mission  with  a  noble  donation.  At 
Kxeter  he  found  himself  at  home  with  Mr.  Kilpin,  the 
Baptist  minister,  and  one  of  his  fellow  students,  thirty 
years  before,  at  IJristol.  Many  agreeable  hours  were 
passed  in  reviving  old  recollections  of  their  classmates, 
and  "  tracing  their  sLibsecpicnt  career,"  as  he  records, 
*'  and  noticing  the  various  instances  in  which  the  early 
promise  of  eminence  had  been  blighted  by  waywardness 
or  folly,  and  the  cases  in  which  powers,  then  unnoticed, 
had  been  developed,  and  had  succeeded  in  securing  posi- 
tions of  influence  and  usefulness."  No  minister  had  as 
yet  ventured  to  hold  a  public  meeting  in  aid  of  the 
Serampore  Mission  in  its  present  independent  character. 
Mr.  Kilpin  set  the  example,  and  convened  a  meeting  at 
the  Town  Hall,  which  was  numerously  attended,  when 
the  Congregational  minister  took  the  chair,  and  the 
Methodist  minister  moved  one  of  the  resolutions.  The 
collection  was  more  in  accordance  with  the  humble  origin 
of  the  Baptist  mission,  than  with  the  position  it  had  at- 
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tained,  chiefly  through  the  labours  of  the  Serampore  body. 
It  did  not  exceed  fourteen  pounds. 

On  his  arrival  in  Bristol  from  Exeter,  he  found  the 
minds  of  his  friends  deeply  depressed  by  the  calumnies 
^hich  had  been  disseminated  throughout  the  conference  with 
country,  through  the  agency  of  the  affiliated  as-  ^'''  **"•*"• 
Bociations  of  the  Society.     He  had  considered  the  resolu- 
Kion  to  act  independently,   which    had   been  signed   by 
lioth  parties,  as  a   termination   of  all   strife.      He   had 
■crupulously  and  conscientiously  abstained,  both  in  con- 
^rersation   and    in   writing,   from   any    allusion   to    past 
dSfferences,  and  he  expected  that  the  committee  and  its 
partisans  would  pursue  the  same  course.    He  proposed  to 
liimself  to  confine  his  operations  to  the  publication  of  a 
statement  of  the  operations  of  the  Serampore  Mission,  and 
the  prospects  of  usefulness  which  lay  before  the  mission* 
aries,  and  after  having  organised  associations  among  his 
friends  for  the  support  6f  these  exertions,  to  return  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  India.      He  was  now  shown  an 
article   in  the  denominational  Magazine,  purporting  to 
give  an  account  of  the  meeting  which   had   ended   in 
separation,  in  which  charges  were  brought  against  him 
utterly  destructive  of  his  moral  character.     It  was  drawn 
up  by  the  printer  with  no  mean  ability,  and  had  passed 
under  the  eye  of  the  secretary.  Mr.  Foster  assured  him  that 
this  communication  gave  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  calumnies 
which  had  been  circulated  throughout  the  land  to  injure 
the  cause  of  the  Serampore  missionaries.     So  deeply  had 
Mr.  Foster^s  mind  been  affected  by  these  misrepresenta- 
tions, that  he  had  imposed  on  himself  the  task  of  classify- 
ing them  in   a   tabular  form.      After   having  read  over 
this  epitome,  which  covered  sixteen  foolscap  pages.  Dr. 
Marshman  wrote  to  Dr.  Carey,  *'  I  was  grieved  at  the 
•pirit  which  was  thus  manifested,  but  I  felt  confident  that 
if  the  fire  was  not  fed  on  the  other  side  it  would  go  out, 
*nd  the  command  of  Holy  Writ,  *  Rest  in  the  Lord,  and 
^t  patiently  for  Him,'  seems  to  be  the  only  direction  I 
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can  follow."  On  the  25th  of  May,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr. 
Cottle,  and  Mr.  Roberts  met  Dr.  Marshman  in  Bristol,  to 
discuss  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Serampore  cause. 
On  inquiring  what  was  his  purpose  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, he  informed  them  that  he  proposed  to  publish 
a  statement  of  the  labours  at  Serampore,  and  leave  it  to  work 
its  own  way.  "  It  must  be  drawn  up,"  he  remarked  "in 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  just  as  it* nothing  repugnant  to  that 
spirit  had  appeared  on  the  other  side,  and  all  contention 
nuist  be  avoided  even  in  self-defence.*'  Mr.  Foster  had 
no  compassion  for  this  supererogatory  sensitiveness.  He 
acknowledged  that  Dr.  Marshman's  views  might  be  ap- 
plicable in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  but  if  the  fads 
and  documents  hi  his  possession,  and  which  would  refiite 
these  slanders,  were  withheld  from  any  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  those  who  manifested  no  such  delicacy  towards 
him,  he  would  injure  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Dr.  Marshman  expressed  his  deep  gratitude  for  advice 
dictated  by  a  generous  solicitude  for  the  interest  of  the 
mission ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  follow  it.  He  would 
weigh  it  with  deep  attention,  and  eventually  adopt  that 
course  which  appeared  to  his  conscience  to  be  most  con- 
sistent  with  the  principles  of  Christianity ;  at  all  events 
he  wished  to  postpone  his  reply  to  the  latest  moment.  His 
Bristol  friends  were  disappointed  and  chagrined  at  the  re- 
sult of  this  meeting ;  they  considered  that  Dr.  Marsh- 
man's  ])lan  of  operations  was  wanting  in  that  boldness 
which  is  so  highly  admired  by  Englishmen. 

He  then  went  to  the  north  of  England,  and  was  again 
welcomed  with   affection  by  the  friends   of  Serampore, 

Dr.  Steadman,  Mr.  Acworth,  and  others.  They 
"f  KiiKUnd^and     wcrc  dcepW  affected  by  these  attacks  on  his  cha- 

racier,  of  which  another  had  newly  been  issued, 
of  the  same  mintage.  They  urged  him  with  much  impor- 
tunity to  follow  Mr.  Foster's  judicious  advice ;  but  nothing 
could  shake  his  resolution  to  avoid  controversy.  He 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  endeavoured 
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by  his  addresses  and  his  conversation  to  stimulate  the 
ministers  to  greater  zeal  in  the  cause  of  missions  ;  but  on 
the  one  subject  of  his  differences  with  the  committee  he 
would  not  touch.  In  June  he  paid  a  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
and  drew  up  his  promised  statement  under  the  revision  of 
Mr.  Anderson,  who  urged  him,  but  in  vain,  to  reply  to 
the  attacks  which  had  been  made  on  him.  He  yielded, 
however,  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friend  to  the  extent  of 
postponing  the  publication  of  his  own  statement  till  the 
appearance  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Society,  then  daily 
expected ;  and  he  promised  to  notice  in  an  appendix  any 
hostile  remarks  which  it  might  contain.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  was  invited  to  a 
friendly  conference  with  the  members  of  the  Baptist 
Auxiliary  Missionary  Society,  and  gave  them  an  explicit 
reply  to  all  the  questions  put  to  him  in  reference  to  these 
slanders.  He  was  assured,  that  if  he  would  put  these 
statements  in  print,  he  would  secure  all  the  aid  Glasgow 
€X)uld  afford.  The  same  assurance  was  given  to  him  at 
Greenock,  at  Paisley,  and  at  Irvine  ;  but  he  still  felt  the 
strongest  repugnance  to  appear  before  the  public  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Society. 

Returning  to  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Marshman  received  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  committee  relative  to  the  nego- 
tiations which  had  ended  in  the  disruption.  It  ^  .  .  ^ 
was  drawn  up  with  great  official  caution,  but  Duulrkli^n^* 
it  contained  reflections  on  the  proceedings  of  ''^*^* 
the  Serampore  missionaries, — more  particularly  on  the 
conduct  of  Dr.  Marshman, — which  went  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  reputation,  and  the  annihilation  of  all  con- 
fidence in  them.  This  statement  could  not  fail  to  damage 
Dr.  Marshman's  application  for  public  support.  He  had 
flattered  himself  that  the  committee  would  regulate  their 
future  proceedings  by  some  such  considerations  as  these, 
**  Our  brethren  at  Serampore  have  deserved  well  of  the 
Society  and  the  public ;  they  have  promoted  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  India  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ; 
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they  have  sent  home  the  statement  of  their  missionaiy  la- 
bours to  be  incorporated  with  our  reports  and  to  strengthen 
our  funds.  If  we  have  now  declared  them  to  be  distinct 
from  us,  and  left  theip  to  prosecute  the  work  without  oiir 
aid,  and  on  their  own  resources,  we  should  at  least  abstain 
from  any  remarks  which  may  affect  their  application  to 
the  public  for  support,  and  starve  their  mission."  But 
he  coukl  no  longer  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
object  of  the  committee  to  defeat  his  endeavours  to  raise 
funds  for  the  Serampore  Mission,  by  filling  the  public 
mind  with  prejudices  against  its  conductors.  The  So- 
ciety had  not  been  attacked ;  the  Baptist  community 
wouUI  doubtless  have  been  satisfied  with  a  declaration 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  bury  all  past  diflfercnces  in  oblivion, 
rather  than  gratify  a  prurient  curiosity,  and  that  it  was 
the  sacred  duty  of  both  parties  to  avoid  all  recrimina- 
tion, and  to  address  themselves  only  to  the  great 
work  before  them.  But  passions  h^id  been  aroused  and 
must  bo  gratified.  The  publications  of  the  committee 
and  thoir  partisans  were  aggressive  and  not  defensive. 
Notwithstanding  tlie  violence  of  these  assaults,  however, 
it  was  Dr.  Marshman's  conviction,  as  he  informed  Dr. 
Carey,  "  that  notiiing  was  wanting  to  make  the  Baptist 
mission  a  by-word  and  a  scandal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Christian  world,  but  a  reply  from  him  in  the  spirit  of 
these  documents.'*  He  determined,  therefore,  to  publish 
in  an  appendix  to  his  statement,  those  facts  regarding  the 
measures  pursued  at  Serampore,  and  the  proceedings  at 
the  meeting  which  should  "  exhibit  the  simple  truth, 
avoiding  all  recrimination,  and  every  allusion  which  should 
appear  unfavourable  to  the  committee.**  The  appendix, 
drawn  up  in  this  s])irit,  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Foster,  who 
communicated  his  views  to  Dr.  Marshman  in  the  folloi^ing 
characteristic  letter  :  — 

"  The  performance,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  us  to  be  ad  rent. 
Through  the  historical  and  explanatory  statement  you  will  canr, 
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•bould  |>n»ume,  every  rentier  wUli  you,  without  much  of  con-  ] 
roTCT^al  reaction,  except  those  narrow-minded  people  who  can-   | 
ot  comprehcod  the  good  of  your  having  created  an  y,  poiwi 
iportant  institution  for  education ;  and  it  ought  to  '"■•'■  ' 

theui  of  that  temper  for  entering  on  the  Appendix,  where  J 
d«bnteable  ground  begins.     Nevertheless,  there  ore  uot  a  few  I 
f  them  who  will  take  to  their  arms.     But,  ray  dear   eir,  how  I 
you  begin  by  saying  that  you  should  have  let  the  matter  I 
but  for  the  circumstance  of  the  appearance  of  the  Society's  i 
■port?     Could  you  he  unaware  of  the  effect  inevitably  produced 
tbo  condemnatory  denunciations  which  some  tKcnty  at  least, 
f  that  famous  committee  were  uttering  and  multiplying  in  so   ' 
ftaj  different  stations  and  sections  of  our  Baptist  republic?     You 
Ijr  that  only  wliat  has  appeared  officially  requires  to  he  noticed. 
Xhttt  which  has  not  been  mentioned  in  print,'  you  add,  '  I  have 
t  noticed.     I  think  it  better  not.     Let  surmises  and  calumnies 
I  s  oattirni  death.'     Roberts  and  I  are  astonished  you  could  say 
Adok  BO,  and  could  swear  to  you  that  there  never  was  a  greater  J 
W*     You  see  plainly  that  anything  as  yet  offtcially  published  is  I 
ly  brief,  cautious,  and  reserved.     It  is  in  the  reports,  exagge- 1 
and   misrepresentations  circidated   in   the   talking   com-  1 
lity,  that  the  stress  and  effect  of  the  hostility  has  made  its  way. 
.     .     .     In  your  subsequent  observations,  the  first  thing  that 
brdbly  arrested  us  was  the  passage  in  which  you  refer  to  the  kind  ] 
if  pledge  or  engagement  made  by   the  Scrampore  fraternity  to 
*i  other  not  to  seek  any  emolument  for  themselves  or  fiuiiiliea  J 
1  their  labours, —  not  so  much  as  a  cowry.     We  regretted  to  I 
this  done  in  a  manner  which  will  infallibly  be  called  ilurring  I 
tr.     You  know — no ;  you  don't  know  a  hundredth  part  of  the  I 
inUwouscffect  with  which  this  partioularlias  been  harped  on.    The  1 
Aing  fur  neutralising  this  malicious  effect  would  he  to  mention  J 
dmt  pledge  in  the  most  explicit  manner  ;  to  say  frankly  that  it  did  I 
what  the  words  import;  that  it  was  uttered  in  a  warmth  of  I 
reeluig,  wliich  precluded,  na  it  di<l,  at  the  moment,  the  considGratioii'l 
forethought  of  a  prudence,   which  suhseiiiient  thought  andl 
rieucc  imperatively  forceil  on  you  us  your  indispensable  duty ; 
■nd  then  to  bring  in  what  follows  in  so  disjointed  a  manner  lower 
down  in  the  same  page ;  that  is,  the  obligation  of  not  leaving  your 
ftmiliee  destitute  of  provision.     Let  :dl  this  lie  put  together  in  an 
unreserved  and  didy  confident  language,  and  it  will  make  every   I 
^OCnt  person  ashamed  of  any  longer  harping  and  carping  on  that  J 
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particular.  But  this  being  first  done,  in  what  a  high  tone  of  jut 
confidence  you  may  add,  in  immediate  connection  with  it»  that  ocm- 
strained  by  a  necessity,  and  a  mature  sense  of  duty  to  depart  from 
the  exact  principle  of  that  engagement,  you  shall  show  in  the 
sequel  that  the  departure  has  been  truly  very  inconsiderable;  that 
you  have  substantially  fulfilled  the  engagement,  for  that  you  are 
not  iu  possession  of  any  property  of  your  own  from  the  proceeds  of 
your  long  and  indefatigable  exertions,  to  the  amount  of  one  tenth 
part  of  what  you  have  expended  for  the  promotion  of  Christianitr 
and  knowledge  in  India.  I  tell  you  it  makes  me  mad  that  yoa 
will  not  take  against  your  contemptible  traducers  the  rightful  ad- 
vantage of  your  triumphant  position. 

*^  I  am  here  reminded  to  revert  to  what  I  should  have  obser?ed 
after  quoting  the  remark  in  your  letter,  ^  Let  surmises  and  calumnie! 
die  a  natural  death.'  Let  them  !  yes ;  if  they  would ;  but  they 
will  not  die  a  natural  death  in  the  sense  that  you  mean ;  that  i^ 
be  silenced  by  the  prevalence  of  truth  and  justice,  unless  the  truth 
be  explicitly  declared,  and  nobody  can  fully  declare  it  but  your- 
selves. There  are  many  thousands  of  us  Baptists  who  verilj 
believe  that  you  Serampore  people  are  an  extremely  opulent 
firm,  and  that  your  askin^r  for  money  from  England  is  a  most  un- 
conscionable claim.  I  think  I  told  you,  in  conversation,  of  mj 
having  lately  heard  a  very  highly  intelligent  person  of  them  say, 
*  They  sisk  for  lOOO/.  from  the  Society !  Why  the  Society  might 
with  nmch  more  propriety  ask  1000/.  from  them.'  You  may  justly 
say  how  can  people  entertain  such  monstrous  extravagance  of 
fancy  ?  The  plain  answer  is,  that  under  the  influence  of  assiduous 
misrepresentation,  pcoi)lc  in  utter  ignorance  may  believe  anything. 
And  the  fact  is,  that  our  religious  i)ublic  is  in  deep  ignorance  up  to 
this  time  of  the  real  state  of  things  at  Serampore.     Now  is  the 

time  to  set  them  right To  conclude  by  reverting  to 

a  topic  which  cannot  be  too  pointedly  enforced  or  reiterated. 
Koberts  unites  with  me  in  most  earnestly  urging  you  to  do  full 
justice  to  your  cause  by  a  still  more  explicit  and  formal  declaration 
of — what  may  be  dcnominvited  i/our  povertt/.  There  is  the  grand 
point  on  which  you  have  been  misjudged,  misrepresented,  and 
maligned,  and  there  is  the  very  point  of  your  triumph.  With  two 
or  three  highly  respectable  persons,  partaking  in  the  disaflection  to 
Serampore,  I  liave  thought  it  right  to  infringe  the  rule  of  confi- 
dence imder  which  our  conversations  in  Bristol  were  held,  by  in- 
forming them  of  your  assertion  that  the  whole  collective  amount  of 
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any  and  all  property  in  possession  of  the  fraternity  does  not  exceed 
5000Z.  or  6000/.  They  expressed  their  surprise  and  astonishment 
at  the  declaration,  saying,  Is  it  possible  that  the  fact  can  be  so  ? 
Will  Dr.  Marshman  venture  to  make  this  averment  in  his  expected 
publication ;  if  he  will,  it  will  be  a  mighty  stroke  to  confound  his 
traducers,  as  they  will  be  proved  to  be,  and  to  set  himself  right  in 
the  judgment  of  the  public.  My  dear  sir,  you  are  not  fully  aware, 
it  is  even  impossible  to  make  you  fully  aware,  with  what  mis- 
chievous effect,  and  to  what  wide  extent,  the  false  representations 
on  this  subject  have  been  circulated.  In  some  sentences  of  your 
statement,  you  have  certainly  gone  far  towards  a  declaration  of 
the  truth  on  this  point ;  but  there  still  wants  a  positive,  formal, 
arithmetical  averment.  .  .  .  On  the  strength  of  these  state- 
ments, you  should  close  with  a  few  sentences  of  calm  and  dignified 
appeal  to  all  impartial  readers  whether  you  have  not  acted  faithfully 
in  the  spirit  of  your  original  design  —  whether  you  have  been 
seeking  any  object  of  mean  self-interest — whether,  in  short,  you 
have  not,  as  nearly  as  the  most  palpable  and  imperative  prudence 
would  permit,  adhered  to  the  principles  of  that  engagement  which 
has  been  so  often  cited,  as  what  you  have  abandoned.  But  what  a 
world  this  is,  in  which  such  noble  self-devotedness  and  such  pro- 
digious exertion  as  the  Serampore  fraternity  have  displayed,  should 
have  occasion  to  make  any  such  kind  of  appeal  in  self-defence ! " 

The  Appendix  was  modified  to  suit  Mr.  Foster's  sug- 
gestions.  To  meet  the  insinuations  made  against  the 
missionaries,  it  gave  an  unreserved  statement  of  Dr.  Marshmani 
the  pecuniary  position  of  Dr.  Carey  and  his  s^ci^^umuj 
colleagues,  private  as  well  as  public.  To  men  y«*'«- 
who  had  heaped  their  own  earnings  on  the  altar  of  missions 
with  unsparing  liberality,  it  was  humiliating  to  publish  an 
account  of  the  little  property  that  remained  to  them  with 
the  minuteness  of  a  bankrupt's  schedule.  But  Dr. 
Marshman  was  assured  that  the  interests  of  the  mission  in 
India  demanded  even  this  sacrifice  of  their  feelings,  and 
it  was  not  withheld.  The  Appendix  was  a  calm  and 
dignified  reply  to  the  innuendoes  of  the  Society's  report, 
without  any  reflection  on  the  committee.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  any  man  could  place  such  a  restraint  on 
himself  amidst  this  tempest  of  calumny,  as  to  use  no 
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stronger  expression  in  his  defence  than  the  following. 
*^In  conclusion,  Dr.  Marshman  may  be  permitted  to 
appeal  to  every  impartial  reader,  whether  the  Seraropore 
brethren  have  not  faithfully  acted  in  the  spirit  of  their 
original  design  ;  whether  it  is  possible  for  them  to  have  • 
been  seeking  any  object  of  mean  self-interest,  and  whether 
they  have  not  adhered  as  closely  to  their  original  agree* 
ment  as  those  duties  which  were  imperatively  incumbent 
on  them,  as  Christian  men,  would  permit.**  The  monthly 
organ  of  the  society  said,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Marshmao'i 
pamphlet :  —  **  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  any  indi- 
vidual, who  had  declined  the  proposals  of  the  committee 
in  such  firm  and  decisive  terms,  could  cool  himself  down 
to  that  condition  of  indifference  and  forgetfulness  which  its 
spirit  and  tone  implied,  and  the  whole  world  might  be  chal- 
lenged to  produce,  since  the  establishment  of  Protestandsm, 
an  equally  strong  example  of  imputations  and  diiferencei 
of  so  serious  a  magnitude,  being  borne  down  by  a  defence 
so  inwrought  with  meekness  and  Christian  simplicity." 
Here,  therefore,  the  controversy  ought  to  have  closed. 
Each  party  had  now  appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
public  with  its  own  statement,  and  that  which  had  been 
issued  on  the  part  of  Serampore,  was  embodied  in  language 
studiously  inoffensive,  and  intended  to  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  a  rejoinder.  Each  party  might  now,  therefore, 
without  any  compromise  of  reputation,  turn  its  attention 
to  the  prosecution  of  its  missionary  labours  in  a  spirit  of 
hallowed  emulation. 

Seldom  has  so  reasonable  an  expectation  been  so  signally 
disappointed.  Dr.  Marshman's  Appendix,  instead  of  dis- 
arming opposition,  as  he  had  hoped,  only  served  to  add 
fuel  to  the  flames.  While  his  friends  considered  his  reply 
tame,  his  opponents  considered  his  moderation  an  indio 
tion  of  timidity,  and  timidity,  equally  in  religious  as  in 
military  movements,  always  encourages  fresh  aggression. 
The  passions  which  had  hitherto  been  under  some  kind  of 
restraint,  were  now  let  loose  against  the  Serampore  mis- 
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sionariesy  and  against  Dr.  Marshman  in  particular.     For 
three  years  the  "  Baptist   republic  '*  was  deluged  with 
publications,  intended  to  destroy  the  character,  and  anni- 
hilate the  influence,  of  men  who  had  once  been  objects  of 
admiration.   *Some  of  the  higher  and  nobler  spirits  in  the 
denomination  were  doubtless  influenced  by^  a  feeling  of 
resentment  towards  men  who  were  represented  as  having 
obtained  their  reputation  by  the  practice  of  deception  ;  and 
the  mortifying  reflection  that  they  had  themselves  been 
the  victims  of  this  imposition  served,  as  usual,  to  exaspe- 
rate their  feelings.     With  others,  the  onset  was  the  ordi- 
nary revel  of  little  minds  in  the  humiliation  of  greatness. 
Rarely  has  the  conduct  of  public  men,  acting,  during  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances, 
been  subjected  to  so  severe  an  ordeal.     Rarely  has  there 
been  so  unscrupulous  an  inquisition  of  the  words  and 
actions,  the  letters  and  the  motions  of  any  body  of  men, 
as  that  which  was  now  instituted  regarding  the  Serampore 
missionaries.     To  support  the  accusations  brought  against 
them,  their  private  and  confidential  correspondence  was 
ransacked  and  published.     Extracts  were  made  from  their 
tetters  to  establish  their  criminality,  while  the  context 
which  would  have  neutralised  the  charge  was  withheld. 
The  letters  of  the  missionaries,  who  had  resided  at  Seram- 
pore twenty  years  before,  and  had  been  irritated  by  the 
stem  economy  which  was  then  deemed  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  mission,  though  long  since  abandoned,  were 
diligently  collected  and  arranged.    Circumstances  in  them- 
selves innocent  as  well  as   trivial,  were   so  ingeniously 
dovetailed  as  to  wear  all  the  appearance  of  criminality. 
Injurious  reports,  which  never  had  any  foundation,  were 
btought  in  to  swell  the  indictment.    Even  the  intemperate 
communications  of  deceased  friends  of  the  society  to  Dr. 
Carey  and  his  colleagues  were  published  to  the  world,  and 
the  infirmities  of  the  dead  ungenerously  exposed  to  injure 
the  characters  of  the  living.     If  these  charges  were  based 
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on  truth,  Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues  were  the  inost  un- 
principled  of  living  men.  This  storm  of  calumny  lasted 
for  more  than  four  years.  But  however  painful  it  ma)* 
be  to  look  back  on  a  controversy  by  which  much  evil  wai 
produced,  and  much  good  prevented,  so  &r  as  the  rquiti- 
tion  of  the  accused  is  concerned  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
regretted.  Such  a  scrutiny  of  their  words  and  actions  aod 
motives,  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  intense  hostility,  has  onlj 
served  to  give  additional  brightness  to  their  character,  now 
that  the  animosities  and  prejudices  of  the  time  have  died 
out.  The  infirmities  of  our  common  nature,  from  which 
Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues  were  not  exempt,  are  now 
cast  completely  into  the  shade  by  the  zeal  and  disinter- 
estedness which  distinguished  their  career.  Since  the 
grave  has  closed  on  them,  and  their  labours  have  been 
estimated  at  their  real  value,  the  denomination  with  whidi 
they  were  connected  is  justly  proud  of  men  who  contri- 
buted, in  conjunction  with  Fuller,  Foster,  and  Hall,  to 
give  it  the  distinguished  place  it  occupies  in  our  Christiin 
commonwealth. 

Dr.  Marshman  passed  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland.  At  ShefKeld,  he  ad- 
Eflfertof  thete     dressed  a  large  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bibk 

calumnies  on  the,  i/\  it  i         •im^-rk 

public.  Society,  and  afterwards  dmed  with  Mr.  Bran- 

dram,  the  secretary  of  the  Parent  Society,  and  other  evan- 
gelical clergymen,  and  was  happy  to  receive  their  concur- 
rent approval  of  his  proceedings  at  the  final  meeting  of 
the  committee.  But  pecuniary  support  for  the  stations 
came  in  slowly,  and  he  began  now  to  entertain  doubts  re- 
specting the  adequacy  of  the  assistance  he  might  obtain. 
He  had  not  estimated,  indeed  no  man  can  sufficiently 
estimate  without  experience,  the  tremendous  power  which 
is  possessed  by  a  well  organised  religious  association  to 
overwhelm  an  opponent.  He  flattered  himself  that 
calumnies  would  die  out;  but  they  die  a  lingering  death, 
and  their  victims  too  often  expire  before  them.  Wherever 
the  agent  of  the  Society  appeared,  the  door  was  closed 
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against  him,  to  be  opened  only  as  the  result  of  a  struggle 
revolting  to  his  feelings.  He  therefore  advised  his  col- 
leagues in  India  to  place  their  operations  upon  as  narrow 
and  economical  a  scale  as  possible,  that  they  might  be 
continued,  though  support  to  any  great  extent  should  not 
be  immediately  afforded.  In  December,  he  wrote  again 
to  Dr.  Carey.  "The  hearts  of  some  of  the  best  men  in 
our  denomination  are  with  us,  the  more  because  of  the 
evil  which  has  been  said  of  us  on  the  other  side.  Through 
rich  mercy,  I  have  been  enabled  to  bear  it  patiently  with- 
out being  led  to  speak  evil  in  return,  and  without  the 
least  injury  to  my  health.  I  have  never  lost  a  night's 
rest  through  it.  I  have  received  about  300/.  for  Seram- 
pore  without  solicitation,  and  this  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
shocking  calumnies  I  ever  heard.  Even  our  most  peace- 
ful friends  now  say,  I  must  answer.  Foster  insists  on  my 
living  with  him,  and  writing  my  defence  under  his  own 
eye,  and  says  he  will  go  over  every  sentence  with  me, 
and  then  take  up  and  defend  the  cause.  Dr.  Chalmers 
is  with  us,  and  sent  me  five  pounds  as  a  token  of  his 
esteem.  Thus  two  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  in 
England  are  on  our  side,  and,  what  is  more,  I  trust  the 
Liord  God  is  with  us.** 

On  the  arrival  of  intelligence  of  the  separation  at 
Serampore,  Mr.  Swan,  one  of  the  professors  in  the  col- 
lege, resigned  his  appointment  and  returned  ^e^^^  ,^^„  g^ 
to  England.  A  statement  of  the  requirements  cSJJSiftii**  af^? 
of  the  Mission  was  immediately  drawn  up,  and  "*•'"*''"'•• 
they  were  found,  including  the  college,  to  amount  to 
2490/.  a  year.  Notwithstanding  these  heavy  obligations, 
Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues  expressed  their  entire 
concurrence  in  an  arrangement  which  though  it  con- 
strained them  to  act  independently,  yet  prevented  the 
separation  of  their  missionary  operations  from  the  college, 
and  the  exclusion  of  one  half  their  number  from  all 
share  in  the  management  of  the  Mission.  This  concur- 
rence was  immediately  communicated  in  a  letter  to  the 
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committee,  which  likewise  contained  a  comprehensive  reply 
to  the  hostile  averments  in  their  report*  and  formed  a  sum- 
mary of  the  defence  of  Serampore.  The  committee  cona- 
(lercd  the  arrangement  by  which  the  superintendence  of  the 
misMonary  stations  was  committed  to  the  professors  of  the 
collet^e,  and  not  to  accredited  missionaries,  though  those 
])roi*essors  were  admitted  to  be  men  of  evangeHcal  vievi 
and  missionary  zeal,  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the 
Serampore  plan.  This  point  was  thus  met  in  the  letter 
from  Serampore:  —  ^'That  the  professors  of  the  college 
are  not  ofliciaily  missionaries  is  self-evident,  since  tb^ 
were  neither  sent  out,  nor  have  they  been  supported  bj 
you  who  alone  enjoy  the  privilege  of  appointing  Ftf^ 
ticular  Baptist  missionaries.  But  it  is  not  the  pageanbj 
of  a  form  which  constitutes  a  missionary ;  he  is  onet  tt 
the  genuine  sense  of  the  word,  who  does  the  work  of  tf 
evangelist.  Your  own  body,  dear  brethren,  is  composed 
of  individuals  who  sustain  no  missionary  character.  The 
committee  consists  of  men  engaged  in  every  variety  of 
])rofessional  pursuit;  but  bringing,  as  they  do,  to  the 
(piarterly  meeting,  feelings  of  piety  and  zeal,  they  are 
found  equal  to  the  management  of  a  large  missionary 
establishment  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  As  far  as  the 
professors  are  gifted  with  equal  piety  and  zeal,  what  shall 
prevent  them  assisting  in  conducting  a  missionary  estab- 
lishment with  equal  efficiency  ? "  In  the  letter  to  Dr. 
Marshman,  in  which  this  communication  was  enclosed} 
they  pressed  him  to  come  to  some  deffnite  understanding 
with  the  committee  on  the  question  of  the  premises,  tf 
there  appeared  any  opening  for  a  negotiation.  The  en- 
croachments of  the  river  had  continued  with  little  abate- 
ment. Mr.  Ward's  house  was  now  threatened,  and  a  sum 
of  500/.  was  deemed  necessary,  by  professional  engineers, 
to  protect  it  from  danger.  The  missionaries  were  natu- 
rally unwilling  to  expend  their  own  resources,  now 
burdened  with  additional  obligations,  on  premises  be- 
longing to  another  body.     They  desired  it,  if  possible,  to 
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le  proposed  to  the  committee,  either  to  cancel  the  I 
triginal  deeds,  which  might  probably  be  effected  at  ] 
ilopenhagen,  and  appoint  a  new  body  of  trustees,  all 
Society's  men,  on  condition  tliat  tiiey,  as  the  donors, 
ibould  receive  a  lease  of  them,  paying  an  equitable  rent ; 
IT  that  the  Society  should  dispose  of  them,  receiving  pay- 
neut  in  annual  instalments.  They  felt  that,  though  the 
piestion  of  the  premises  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  import- 
mco  to  ttiem,  since  their  missionary  operations  were 
nnnected  witli  the  college,  it  was  invaluable  to  their 
ippoiients,  who  would  not  fail  to  turn  it  to  their  disad- 
vantage as  long  as  it  remained  unadjusted.  Dr.  Marsh- 
nan  submitted  this  communication  to  his  friends,  but 
hey  assured  him  that  any  attempt  to  moot  the  question 
inder  existing  circumstances  would  be  highly  injudicious, 
Int  it  would  be  immediately  turned  against  him,  and 
mnounced  as  an  admission  of  the  justice  of  the  censure 
Mssed  on  him  and  his  colleagues.  The  additional  ex- 
lenditure  was  therefore  incurred ;  but  it  did  not  save 
Ur.  Ward's  house. 

The  year  IS'iS  opened  with  increased  gloom  on  Dr. 
tfarehman'.s  prospects.  A  few  staunch  friends  still  clung 
D  the  Serampore  Mission  with  unabated  affec- 
ion,  but  the  great  body  of  the  denomination,  fi'l^'In'^^ 
unisters  and  laymen,  was  in  a  state  of  pas-  '•'"'"""'■  I 
ive  or  active  opposition.  Mr.  Foster,  who  had  the  beat 
|>portunity  of  knowing  the  state  of  public  feeling,  stated 
hat  a  great  majority  of  the  friends  of  the  Society,  certain 
iietnbcra  of  the  connnittee  included,  %vere  exerting  their 
nfluence,  privately  and  publicly,  in  every  variety  of 
podcs  and  expedients,  to  frustrate  the  application  made 
D  behalf  of  Serampore  to  the  Christian  public,  nnequivo- 
sdly  intent  on  precluding  that  Mission  from  all  patronage 
D  England.  A  friend  wrote  to  Dr.  Marshman  at  the 
ante  time  from  Norwich,  "  Your  character  lies  bleeding 
D  every  part  of  tlie  country,  and  nowhere  more  than  in 
tus  city,  where  1  cannot  learn  that  there  are  more  than 
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two  or  three  who  have  suspended  their  judgment.  You 
cannot  leave  the  country  under  this  cloud  of  darkness 
without  total  ruin  to  the  interests  of  Serampore."  Nor- 
wich was  the  sphere  of  Mr.  Kinghorn's  labours,  the 
minister  who  had  asked  ^*  whether  the  missionary  stadons 
were  large  enough  to  fill  his  pantry? ''  and  the  same  effect 
which  his  hostile  influence  produced  in  one  circle  was 
exhibited  in  fifty  others.  An  attempt  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Dyer  tan  years  before  to  separate  Dr.  Carey  from 
his  colleague,  but  it  had  signally  failed.  It  was  now, 
however,  deemed  advisable  to  represent  them  to  the 
public  as  opposed  to  each  other  in  regard  to  the  measures 
pursued  at  Serampore.  It  might  seem  an  act  of  parricide 
to  assault  the  father  of  the  Mission,  and  it  was  therefore 
diligently  propagated  that  every  objectionable  proceeding 
at  Serampore  had  been  disapproved  of  by  Dr.  Carey,  and 
was  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  machinations  of  Dr. 
Marshman.  The  adherents  of  the  committee  might  thus 
assail  the  one  with  as  much  virulence  as  they  liked  without 
wounding  the  other.  But  Dr.  Carey  repelled  the  attempt 
with  indignation.  *'  The  plain  English  of  these  insinua- 
tions is —  the  three  men  at  Serampore  have  acted  a  dis- 
honest part,  that  is,  they  are  rogues.  But  we  do  not 
include  Dr.  Carey  in  the  charge  of  dishonesty;  he  is  an 
easy  sort  of  man,  who  will  agree  to  anything  for  the  sake 
of  peace ;  in  other  words,  he  is  a  fool.  Mr.  Ward,  it  is 
well  known,  was  a  tool  to  Dr.  Marshman,  but  he  is  gone 
from  the  present  scene,  and  it  is  unlovely  to  say  anything 
evil  of  the  dead."  He  said,  with  great  emphasis,  that  he 
despised  the  exemption,  and  desired  to  take  on  himself 
the  full  responsibility  of  every  reprobated  measure. 
**  Notwithstanding  all  Dr.  Marshman's  imperfections,**  he 
writes,  "  I  love  him ;  we  have  lived  together,  laboured 
together,  shared  the  same  cares  and  anxieties,  gone  toge- 
ther through  the  same  cares  and  anxieties,  and  mutually 
rejoiced  in  the  success  of  the  work."  This  insidious 
attempt  to  represent  the  two  associates  as  divided  in  views 
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nd  affection,  only  served  to  demonstrate  more  clearly  the 
trength  and  fidelity  of  their  union,  and  to  prove  that  the  ( 
tfem  velie,  idem   nolle  hus  seldom   been   so  completely 
dustrated  as  in  their  case. 

The  continued  circulation  of  these  misrepresentations 
n  every  circle  at   length  constrained  Dr.  Marsliman   to 
mDC  forward  and  vindicate  Iiis  own  character  q^.  m 
nd  llie  measures  wiiich  had  been  pursued  at  '"'''" 
(erampore.     At  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Mr.  Foster,  he  I 
ode  up  liis  residence  with  him  at  Stapleton,  and  passed  1 
hree  months  under  his  roof  in  drawing  up  his  defensive 
talement.    It  was  a  large  pamphlet,  and  gave  an  explicit 
Old   unreserved  explanation  of  every  transaction   which 
Uul  been  impugned.     But  the  vindication  did  not  take 
|ttt  high  ground  which  Dr.  Marshman  would  have  been 
idly  justified  in  taking  after  so  many  years  of  disinterested 
Exertion  in  a  public  enterprise.     He  was  haunted  by  tiie 
Iread  of  injuring  the  missionary  cause  if  he  attempted  to 
ixpose  the  conduct  of  his  opponents.     His  reply,  how-  J 
ever  lucid,  was   deficient  in  strength,  and  the  extreme  | 
aution    of  his    remarks,    which    was    attributed   by    his  I 
tDeniies  to  the  timidity  of  conscious  guilt,  did  rtiore  injury  | 
IQ  his  own  cause  than  his  moderation  did  good  to  the  I 
Sause  of  missions.     It  would  be  redundant  to  recapitulate  I 
the  various  statements  given  in  liis  pamphlet  in  reference  I 
to  measures  which  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  already  ' 
Mticed  in  the  course  of  this  narrative.     It  will  be  more 
nleresting  to  give  some  brief  extracts  from  the  masterly 
prc5ice  with  which  Mr.  Foster  introduced  it  to  the  notice 
if  the  reader.       The  strong  reluctance  evinced  by  Dr.  ' 
Marahman    to  enter   the  field   of   controversy  is   thus  I 
desciibed :  — 

"  It  was  not  till  after  urgent  and  reiterated  inculcation,  with 
•rideoco  produced  of  tbc  most  extmvngnnt  etories  to  Ins  dishonour 
being  ae  extensively  credited  as  conGdcntlj-  repeated,  that  he  ad- 
mitted the  conviction  of  tlie  neccesity  of  appearing   before  the  I 
in  ihc  character  of  vindicator  of  himeelf  and  the  proceeding!  I 
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at  Serampore — unless  he  were  willing  that  he  and  they  should  be 
quietly  resigned  to  all  the  effects  of  such  uncontradicted  falsehood. 
And  though  he  did  admit  it,  he  stood  pertinaciously  on  such 
restrictions  and  limitations  to  be  observed  by  him  in  performii^ 
the  task,  that  his  friends  almost  despaired  of  his  doing  it  effectually. 
There  was  to  be  nothing  which  could  be  construed  into  accusation 
or  attack  on  any  one,  especially  the  Society,  the  committee,  or 
their  missionaries ;  no  strong  epithets  even  to  be  laid  on  the  in- 
ventors of  these  calumnies*  He  was  told,  in  the  most  pointed 
language,  that  he  would  find  himself  wrong  •  •  •  that  be 
must,  in  justice  to  Serampore  and  to  himself,  make  statements 
and  explanations  which  would  strike  hard  somewhere;  .  •  • 
that  men  are  not  believed  to  be  flagrantly  wronged  who  hesitate 
to  say  so  in  unceremonious  language  ...  It  required  t 
cogent  enforcement  of  all  the  most  imperative  considerations, 
repeated  at  last  in  a  tone  indignant  at  what  his  friends  were 
tempted  to  call  pusillanimity,  and  with  an  unqualified  recital 
to  him  of  the  coarsest  terms  of  slander  confidently  vented  in 
the  reports  circulated  with  widening  extension,  to  leave  him  no 
escape  from  the  conviction  that  even  the  most  invidious  parts  of 
the  subject  must  be  brought  out  to  view.  .  .  •  This  strong 
reluctance  to  do  what  was  rendered  absolutely  necessary  was  not 
from  any  diffidence  of  the  solidity  of  the  grounds  of  vindicationi 
but  from  tl)e  pain  which  it  costs  a  pacific  mind  to  be  forced  into 
anything  like  hostility  and  recrimination,  the  grief  which  t 
spirit  i)088e8acd  with  the  Christian  charities  feels,  at  coming  to  an 
open  breach  with  persons  earnestly  wished  to  be  regarded  as 
friendly  co-operators  in  the  Christian  cause.  I  have  never,  I 
think,  known  any  man  of  whom  I  could  believe  that  in  similar 
circumstances  he  would  have  felt  this  with  equal  severity.^' 

With  regard  to  Dr.  Marshman's  character,  he  remarks : 

**  After  several  months  of  such  intimate  acquaintance,  I  might 
naturally  expect  to  hear  sometimes  a  question  what  may  be  my 
impression  of  the  qualities  of  a  man  whom  it  has  become  the 
malignant  but  transient  fashion  to  calumniate.  To  any  sacb 
inquiry  I  should  answer,  that  the  person  so  traduced  is  a  man  of 
the  most  exemplary  uprightness,  conscientious  to  a  scrupulous 
degree,  under  the  habitual  pervading  influence  of  piety,  intent 
above  all  thii^  to  approve  himself  to  God,  devoted  to  the  Chris- 
tian cause  and  service  with  an  entireness  involving  the  greatest 
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ce  of  selfish  interests,  simple  and  consistent  in  the  constftnt 
purpose  of  his  exerlions,  candid  and  forgiving  toward  those  who 
iujure  him,  &iid  kiud  in  his  deportment  to  the  utmust  demnnds  of 
Chruttiut  courtcdy,  from  a  priociple  of  Christian  benevolence." 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  the  premises  at  Seram- 
pore,  which  no  effort  of  the  missionaries  could  induce  the 
comroittee  to  bring  to  a  definite  issue,  Mr.  Foster  re- 
isarks: 

"  Thoae  who  are  the  loudest  on  the  alleged  wrong  done  to  the 
Society  by  the  pretended  unworthy  design  of  the  missionaries  on 
the  premises,  avow  without  ceremony  thtir  contempt  of  that  pro- 
perty. The  premises,  they  soy,  would  not,  on  the  Society's 
accounti  be  worth  the  cost  of  keeping  them  out  of  the  river. 
.  .  .  Some  of  them  have  confessed  that  the  Society's  right  of 
property  there  ts  too  trivial  to  be  insisted  on  in  any  other  way  i 
than  that  of  criminating  the  missionaries."  ■ 

And  he  then  adds : —  ' 

"  I  am  confident  that  il'  those  premises  were  offered  to  be  given 
op  to  the  committee's  absolute  ]Kiwer  and  disposal,  but  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  Society)  and  no  longer  the  occu|iants,  should  be  at 
the  whole  expense,  as  proprietor,  ol  keeping  them  in  existence  and 
repair,  only  receiving  a  fair  rent  for  them,  the  committee,  alleging 
that  they  could  not  justify  themselves  to  the  public  for  such  an 
expenditure,  would  refuse  to  take  them,  unless  they  were  induced 
lo  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  ground  of  the  men  who 
tw«6  rendered  it  a  spot  ao  memorable  for  services  to  Christianity 
ia  India." 

Relative  to  the  labours  of  the  missionaries,  Mr.  Foster 
obseri-es,  that  — 

"  Tlie  whole  fraternity  have  during  a  long  tract  of  time  laboured 
indcfttbgably,  unremittingly,  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  mortal 
etrcngth,  lor  the  service  of  Christianity  in  India ;  that  there  has  been 
»  tuwDimiiy,  probably  without  exainple,  in  the  [iriociples  and  co- 
DjKratJoi)  of  the  band ;  thai  they  have  been  actuated  by  no  motives 
of  self-interest,  which  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  sacrificed  almost 
without  limit ;  that,  beside  a  large  share  of  missionary  work  gnt- 
taitutuly  performed,  the  union  have  devoted  to  the  cause  a  s 
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which  maj  be  called  immense  in  relation  to  the  Tery  limited  and 
laboriouB  means  of  nusing  it ;  that  what  they  have  raised  by  all 
their  means  and  labours  has  been  so  unreservedly  devoted  to  the 
service  that  they  are  now  but  a  small  d^ree  above  the  state  of 
insolvency  .  •  .  that  of  all  this  exertion  and  sacrifice,  ths 
fraternity  have  never  made  any  ostentatious  display,  and  that  the^ 
never  suffered  their  exertions  to  be  abated  by  their  experience  d 
opposition  and  animosity  from  junior  persons  of  misuonary  cha- 
racter in  their  neighbourhood,  or  by  the  proofis  of  an  unamicabfe 
spirit  growing  up  in  England.** 

In  reference  to  the  treatment  they  had  experienced, 
Mr.  Foster  remarks : 

**  Imagine  a  number  of  Christian  men  earnestly  busy,  as  if  in 
quest  of  precious  treasure,  in  searching  for  whatever  little  defeeti 
or  trifles  of  inadvertency  may  be  turned  by  dexterity  into  ofieoaTS 
operation  against  men  who  have  devoted  their  whole  soul  and  life 
to  the  service  of  God,  as  if  the  way  to  excite  men  to  do  good  wen 
to  endeavour  to  degrade  those  who  have  surpassed  their  contem- 
poraries in  labours  and  sacrifices  to  do  it." 

But  neither  Dr.  Marshman's  clear  and  candid  state- 
ment, nor  Mr.  Foster's  masterly  defence,  produced  the 
Eti^t  of  ih«e  effect  of  disarming  opposition.  Many  who  had 
pubiicafoo..       y^^^^  ^|jg  loudest  in  invective  refused  to  read 

it,  declaring  that  they  were  weary  of  the  subject,  and  did 
not  intend  to  give  themselves  any  further  trouble  about 
it.  The  feeling  of  animosity  against  Dr.  Marshman  had 
risen  to  that  point  at  which  men  seemed  angry  at  any 
supposed  possibility  of  his  vindicating  himself,  and  at  his 
having  the  assurance  to  attempt  it.  The  vindication  of 
Serampore,  though  it  served  to  strengthen  and  animate  its 
friends,  at  the  same  time  increased  the  hostility  of  its  op- 
ponents. Three  pamphlets  were  immediately  announced 
in  reply  to  Dr.  Marshman  and  Mr.  Foster;  one  from 
the  secretary,  another  from  Mr.  Eustace  Carey,  and  a 
tliird  by  Mr.,  now  Dr.,  Johns,  to  whom  allusion  has  been 
made  in  the  events  of  1813.  For  a  time,  however,  the 
stand  which  had  been  made  for  the  Serampore  Mission 
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raltied  its  friends  around  it,  and  a  strong  demonstration 
was  made  in  its  favour  at  Newcastle.  Meetinijs  in  support 
of  its  openUions  were  also  held  at  Batli,  Bristol,  and 
Glasgow :  in  the  latter  city  contributions  to  the  extent  of 
150/.  were  received.  Dr.  Marshman  believed  that  the 
tide  had  tinned,  and  began  to  entertain  sanguine  hopes 
of  success.  "  Supplies,"  he  writes  to  his  aged  colleague, 
"will  certainly  be  obtained  for  the  present  wants  of  our 
stations,  and  more  as  we  are  able  to  increase  their  number 
and  efficiency;  and  this  without  effort.  They  will  be 
given  us  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  and  that  entire 
confidence  in  us  which  will  be  sweeter  than  the  supplies 
ihemselves.  Bless  God,  and  dismiss  every  anxious  care." 
But  tliese  hopes  were  very  transient.  The  three  hostile 
pamphlets  appeared  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and 
the  tide  began  to  ebb.  The  minds  of  the  great  majority 
in  the  denomination  were  more  disposed  to  welcome 
statements  which  told  against  Serampore  than  those 
which  were  favourable  to  it  j  and  these  publications  coin- 
cided with  their  feelings.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the 
character  or  defence  of  the  Serampore  missionaries  to 
analyse  their  contents.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in 
defunct  controversies  will  find  their  taste  amply  gratified 
in  perusing  the  various  pamphlets  which  were  published 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  in  the  course  of  this 
Gtriiggle  i  and  wiiich  contributed  two  bulky  volumes  to 
the  literature  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 

One  of  these  pamphlets,  however,  may  seem  to  require 
some  remark,  though  chiefly  in  reference  to  a  letter  sent 
by  Dr.  Marshman  to  Dr.  Ilyland  sixteen  years 
before.     The  pamphlet  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  ^^f',";^," 
£uatace  Carey,  and  issued  under  the  joint  re- 
^lonsibility  of  himself  and  Mr.  Yates,  the  chief  member  of 
ihe  Society's    mission    in  Calcutta.     It   exhibited    great 
talent   and    much    controversial    dexterity ;     it    was   also 
marked  by  a  feeling  of  intense  hostility  to  Dr.  Marshman. 
In  a  paper  written  by  Dr.  Carey  afler  the  perusal  of  it,  he 
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described  his  nephew  as  the  **  irreconcilable  and  sworn 
enemy  of  his  colleague/'  He  expressed  his  indignation 
that  *'  the  committee  should  have  furnished  the  enemies 
of  Dr.  Marshman  with  all  the  private  correspondence  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  unsuspectingly  carried  on 
through  a  long  series  of  years  with  their  friends,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  them  to  run  down  the  character  of 
his  associate,  and  thereby  of  ruining  the  interests  of 
religion  as  far  as  they  were  connected  with  Serampore. 

Since  matters  have   been   drawn  to  tins 

extremity,  however,  I  rejoice  that  all  this  breach  of  con- 
fidence has  taken  place.  I  consider  it  as  granted  •  •  . 
that  all  the  evil  things  which  could  possibly  have  been 
said  of  Dr.  Marshman  have  been  said;  and  they  have 
found  one  inconsiderate  self-contradictory  letter,  written 
by  him  at  a  moment  of  great  excitement,  to  prove  that 
he  thought  our  stock  in  trade  belonged  to  the  Society, 
and  another  in  which  he  said  he  scarcely  knew  the  extent 
of  our  connection  with  the  Society.  Two  letters  in  thirty 
years ;  truly  the  discovery  is  most  astounding  I "  This 
has  reference  to  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Marshman  im- 
mediately after  the  destruction  of  the  printing  office 
by  fire,  to  Dr.  Ryland,  to  sustain  his  mind  under  that 
great  calamity.  Dr.  Marshman  drew  up  a  loose  statement 
of  the  property  still  existing,  which  he  at  first  estimated 
at  10,0(X)/. ;  but  before  he  had  finished  the  letter  he 
raised  the  sum  to  20,000/.,  adding,  **not  a  farthing  of  thb 
belongs  to  us,  but  all  to  you."  A  more  hasty  and  incon-  * 
sidcrate  statement  could  scarcely  have  been  made  even  "at 
midnight,  between  sleeping  and  waking."  It  had  long 
since  passed  from  his  recollection.  It  was  never  considered 
by  Mr.  Fuller  worth  the  value  of  the  paper  on  which  it 
was  written.  During  the  discussions  of  the  twelve  years 
in  which  the  committee  had  hunted  for  documents  to  sub- 
stantiate their  claim  to  the  earnings  of  the  missionaries,  it 
was  never  produced.  No  hint  of  its  existence  was  given 
to  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Marshman,  or  to  Dr.  Marshman  ;  but 
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it  was  now  for  the  first  time  brought  forward  to  overwhelm 
Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues  with  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency and  fraud.  Dr.  Marshman  was  staggered  by  its 
appearance,  Mr.  Foster  was  mortified. 

**  The  task,"  he  writes  to  his  friend,  **  is  rendered  tenfold  difGcuIt 
by  the  citations  made  from  your  own  letters,  written  as  if  under 
the  directing  craft  of  some  evil  spirit  prescient  of  a 

Mr   FcMtor'a 

future  occasion  of  mischief.     Those  execrable  letters  ^tt'er  on  Dr. 

•  . ,  A    •         •  T.    •  .     /»         Marshman'*  un- 

have  thrown  mountains  m  your  way.     It  is  not  for  guarded  expre*. 
me  to  judge  what  you  should  say — that  is,  what  you 
can  say  in  perfect  truth  and  sincerity.     I  do  not,  however,  see 
how  you  can  avoid  making  a  somewhat  mortifying  concession.     In 
trying  for  a  moment  to  place  myself  in  your  position,  I  can  imagine 
myself  to  he  able  to  say  something  like  the  following :  —  'I  have 
been  in  some  measure  erroneous  in  my  representation  as  respecting 
the  ideas  entertained  by  us  (or  by  myself)  during  those  early  years 
of  the  nature  of  our  relations  to  the  Society  in  England,  but  I  can 
honestly  say  it  is  more  by  these  citations  from  what  I  have  for- 
merly written,  than  by  any  distinct  present  remembrance,  that  I 
am  made  sensible  of  this.     The  truth  is,  that  these  ideas  (that  we 
and  the  product  of  our  labour  belonged  to  the  Society)  were  so 
exceedingly  slight  and  vague,  so  wholly  unformed  into  any  settled 
theory  or  principle,  had  so  little  hold  on  our  minds  for  any  practical 
influence  or  effect,  that  I  believe  they  gradually,  almost  insensibly, 
vanished  away,  during  the  long  course  of  action  in  which  we  prac- 
tically proceeded  in  the  spirit  and  on  the  plan  of  independence,  an 
independence  never  interfered  with,  never  brought  into  any  dis- 
cussion by  any  friends  in  England.     Being  through  so  many  suc- 
cessive years  never  called  to  account  in  any  manner  to  remind  us 
of  any  foreign  claim  of  authority,  and  having  habitually  the  onus 
of  judging  and  acting  on  ourselves,  we  naturally  left  behind  us 
any  slight  notion  we  might  ever  have  had  of  such  a  responsibility ; 
and  when  at  length  circumstances  led  us  to  think  formally  on  the 
subject,  we  felt  ourselves  perfectly  justified  in  asserting  expressly 
our  right  of  independence  in  everything  in  which  we  had  none 
but  ourselves  to  depend  on  for  the  creation  of  means  or  for  the 
judgment  how  to  apply  them.'     Supposing  this  to  be  the  actual 
state  of  the  case,  it  is  incomparably  better  to  make  such  a  con- 
cession than  to  attempt  to  explain  this  most  unfortunate  passage 
by  means  of  explanations  which  friends  will  feel  unsatisfactory, 
and  enemies  will  explode  as  insincere.'' 
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But  such  was  the  temper  of  the  denomination  at  that 
period,  that  no  explanation  which  Dr.  Marshman  could 
possibly  give  would  have  produced  any  reaction  in  his 
favour.  It  was  a  time  at  which  inadvertency  was  to  be 
paid  for  as  delinquency.  In  every  circle  under  the  influence 
of  the  committee,  the  quotation  from  his  unhappy  commu- 
nication was  I  ronounced  to  be  an  indisputable  proof  of 
"  defective  honesty." 

At  this  distance  of  time,  however,  the  remarks  whidi 
are  found  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Carey  to  a  friend  in  Eng- 
land, written  in  this  year,  may  be  deemed  a  fiur 
pialiatwm  of  It."    cxplauatiou  of  the  circumstances  of  this  case :— 

"  There  was  a  time,  before  Mr.  Fuller's  death, 
when  the  Society  was  so  dear  to  us  that  we  never  thought  we 
could  do  too  much  for  it,  and  certainly  did  exert  ourselves 
to  the  utmost  to  promote  what  we  thought  the  objects  of 
its  existence.  If  at  that  time  we,  or  an}*-  of  us,  had  ssdd 
or  written  anything  extravagant  or  foolish  respecting  our 
devotedness  to  the  Society,  it  would  not  have  been  won- 
derful ;  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  something  of  that 
kind  should  be  produced ;  but  I  never  considered  the 
proceeds  of  our  labour  to  belong  to  the  Society.  It  was 
always  a  settled  point  with  me  that  all  our  gains  were 
consecrated  to  God,  but  not  to  the  Society."  This  tes- 
timony is  the  more  important  because  it  was  given 
before  Dr.  Carey  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  Dr. 
Marshman's  communication  in  1812.  In  another  letter, 
he  remarks : — **  For  many  years  we  were  prompted  by 
an  excess  of  affection  to  the  Society,  many  members  of 
whicli  knew  us  and  were  known  to  us,  almost  to  stane 
ourselves  to  promote  their  object,  and  certainly  should 
have  thought  nothing  too  much  to  have  done  or  sacrificed 
for  tliat  purpose ;  yet  we  always  considered  ourselves 
masters  of  what  we  earned,  and  all  given  to  the  Society, 
or  employed  for  it,  as  a  gift,  and  not  as  debt  due  to  it" 
Of  this  fact  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  in  the  proceed- 
ings  of  the  missionaries.      As  soon  as  Dr.  Carey  had 
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ibtatned  an  independeiu  Income,  in  179+,  he  informed 
he  committee  that  he  intended  to  employ  his  funds  in 
irinting  the  New  Testament  in  Bengalee,  and  the  secre- 
Jiry  of  the  Society  requested  that  he  would  allow  them 
he  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  expense  of  the  work. 
Fourteen  years  later,  the  missionaries  announced  that  they 
intended  to  make  certain  appropriations  of  their  own 
income,  and  present  the  surplus  to  the  Society.  Immedi- 
itely  after  Mr.  Fuller's  death,  moreover,  they  transferred 
Jie  control  of  the  society's  European  missionaries  to  the 
Ktmrnittee,  and  stated  that  they  intended  to  support  the 
missionaries  raised  up  in  the  country  from  their  own 
'unds.  Of  their  own  receipts  and  expenditure  they 
not  only  sent  no  accounts  to  the  committee  from  first  to 
list,  but  tiiey  never  made  any  allusion  to  the  suhject. 
rhey  acted  uninterruptedly  in  a  spirit  of  entire  indepen- 
ience,  and  received  neither  rebuke  nor  remonstrance. 
These  facts  are  significant.  Against  them  stands  the 
■emark  in  Dr.  Marshman's  letter,  written  without  the 
^incurrence,  or  even  knowledge,  of  his  colleagues,  *'  not  . 
I  farthing  of  this  is  ours,  but  all  belongs  to  you." 
Hie  reader  of  this  narrative  is  at  a  sufficient  distance  of 
ime  from  the  controversy  to  see  the  true  bearings  of  the 
[uestion,  and  it  is  for  him,  in  the  exercise  of  a  candid 
udgnient,  to  decide  whether  Dr.  Marshman's  enemies 
rere  borne  out  in  fixing  on  him  the  stigma  of  "defective 
tonesty,"  or  whether  his  letter  was  to  be  considered,  ac- 
nrding  to  Mr.  Foster,  an  "  absolute  hallucination." 

These  repeated  attacks  did  not  fail  to  counteract  the 
avourable  impression  created  by  Dr.  Marshman's  vJndica- 
ioo.  Their  object  was  to  keep  alive  the  pre- 
udices  which  had  been  created  against  the  «^«' 
knunpore  Mission,  and  to  prevent  the  acquisi- 
ion  of  supplies  for  it.  This  object  was  to  a  great  measure  | 
ttained.  In  general,  men  require  novery  powerful  induce- 
aent  to  withhold  their  liberality.  Like  a  delicate  plant, 
t  U  easily  affected  by  adverse  winds.     In  this  case  there 

VOL.  II.  c  c 
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was  tlie  strongest  argument  drawn  from  the  asserted  in- 
consistencies, if  not  delinquencies,  of  the  applicants  fi>r 
refusing  all  aid.  During  this  storm  of  calumny,  it  was 
not  easy  to  establish  any  organisation  for  the  permanent 
support  of  the  Serampore  Mission.  Mr.  Hope,  who  had 
generously  undertaken  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  Mis- 
sion, in  writing  to  Dr.  Carey  on  the  subject,  said  :  "Your 
opponents  have  not  only  declared  open  war,  but  kept  up 
a  system  of  bush  fighting,  which  is  Qiaintained  with  a 
degree  of  virulence  and  acrimony  seldom  before  witnessed 
in  this  part  of  the  world."  That  public  confidence,  which 
was  indispensable  to  success,  was  not  suffered  to  take 
root.  The  warm  attachment  of  a  few  devoted  friends 
was  no  counterpoise  to  the  general  feeling  of  mistrust 
which  was  infused  by  incessant  activity  into  every  cirde. 
Dr.  Marshman  visited  the  west  and  tlie  north  of  England, 
and  traversed  Scotland  again,  to  collect,  not,  as  before,  fbr 
the  Society,  but  for  Serampore  ;  but  the  delegates  of  the 
committee  followed  in  his  track,  and  wherever  they  ap- 
peared tiicir  influence  tended  to  weaken  the  cause  of  those 
whom  they  were  sent  to  oppose.  Dr.  Marshman  endea- 
voured to  kco})  up  tiie  spirits  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  his 
own,  by  the  buoyancy  of  his  expectations;  but  it  was  easyto 
perceive,  from  the  effort  it  cost  him,  that  it  was  an  unnatural 
and  constrained  buoyancy.  To  counteract  the  reiterated 
assertions  tliat  there  was  no  cordiality  between  him  and 
Dr.  Carey,  wlio,  it  was  affirmed,  had  generally  disapproved 
of  the  measures  which  the  committee  thought  fit  to  con- 
demn, he  published  a  collection  of  the  letters  of  Dr.  Carey 
to  various  friends  in  England  during  the  preceding  fifteen 
years.  They  established  beyond  question  the  entire  unity 
which  subsisted  in  their  views,  and  the  concurrence  of 
Dr.  Carey  in  those  proceedings  which  had  been  selected 
for  attack.  They  also  contained  a  severe  censure,  in 
strong  terms,  of  the  conduct  both  of  the  committee  and 
their  missionaries  in  Calcutta.  No  one  will  now  be  found 
to  coincide  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Eustace  Carey  and  his 
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^^■iat  "his  uncle  had  dis^rraced  himself  by  writing 
tl^&rs."  It  was  natural  to  resent  the  reproofs  of  so 
iCnt  and  venerable  a  man,  but  there  was  nothing  in 
documents  unworthy  of  his  character  as  a  Christian. 

the  publication  of  the  letters  was  to  be  regretted  as 
^nant  to  that  delicacy  of  feeling  which  postpones  the 
osure  of  private  and  confidential  correspondence  to 
ime  when  it  can  no  longer  affect  the  interests  of  the 
{■  No  one  /egretted  the  necessity  of  this  course 
i  than  Dr.  Marsh  man  himself;  but  it  was  forced  on 
by  the  proceedings  of  his  opponents.  They  had  ran- 
id  the  private  and  confidential  correspondence  of  his 
agues,  his  friends,  and  his  enemies,  and  published 
ttut  hesitation  every  scrap  that  could  be  found  to  tell 
ist  him.  He  had  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  give 
1  publicity  to  Dr.  Carey's  letters,  in  vindication  of 
wn  character,  and  not  less  that  of  his  colleague. 
it  the  appearance  of  this  collection  of  letters,  though 
fectually  disposed  of  one  calumny,  did  little  to  stem 
urrent  of  detraction  and  restore  the  Seram- 

missionaries  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  E;,'^'^,^'- 
mination.  Dr.  Marshnian's  friends  pressed 
im  the  necessity  of  replying  to  the  five  hostile  pam- 
:s  and  reviews  which  had  appeared  in  as  many 
Jis.  But,  after  the  wear  and  tear  of  twenty  months 
.hausting  controversy,  his  mind  was  little  fitted  for  any 
and  decisive  exertion.  He  looked  with  a  feeling  of 
ay  on  the  task  which  was  then  before  him.  He  was 
ired,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  answer  a  series 
ipers  drawn  up  with  consummate  ingenuity,  and  siip- 
■d  by  statements  from  a  correspondence,  of  the 
ence  of  which  he  had  been  totally  ignorant.  The 
ments  wliicii  were  requisite  to  enable  him  to  meet 
I  assaults  with  equal  circumstantiality  of  detail,  were 
thousand  miles  oft'.  He  was  required  to  devise  and 
ature  arrangements  for  keeping  up  in  various  parts 
pfrcountry  an  interest  in  the  missionary  operations 
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connected  with  Serampore ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
preparations  for  his  return  to  India,  from  which  he  had 
been  absent  nearly  three  years.  It  is  therefore  no  matter 
of  surprise,  that  the  reply  which  he  hastily  drew  up,  was 
pronounced  unsatisfactory  by  his  friends,  and  withheld 
from  publication.  He  then  asked  them  to  take  the 
materials  he  had  collected  and  work  them  up,  but  this 
also  appeared  unadvisable,  and  he  was  driven  to  postpone 
his  reply  till  after  his  arrival  at  Serampore,  and  he  pro- 
mised that  it  should  be  ample  and  complete.  Yet  amidst  ail 
these  difficulties,  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  subjected  to 
as  severe  a  persecution  as  ever  a  Christian  man,  perhaps, 
experienced  from  his  own  brethren,  there  is  not  to  be 
found  in  all  his  correspondence  a  single  expression  of  re- 
sentment, or  a  sentiment  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of 
Christian  meekness.  **  Let  us  forget,''  he  writes  to  Dr. 
Carey  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  *•  the  things  which  are 
behind,  namely,  that  any  one  has  injured  us,  or  wished  to 
do  so,  except  merely  to  do  them  the  more  good  in  return, 
and  let  us  press  forward  to  the  things  which  are  before  us, 
the  calling  by  Divine  grace  of  multitudes  on  multitudes 
of  the  heathen."  He  embarked  in  the  "  Hythe,"  on  the 
lyth  of  Fobniary,  18^29,  quitting  his  native  land  under 
circumstances  which  formed  a  melancholy  con- 

Dr.  M4rv)iin:in  .  ,  ••iiii  i« 

roturi..  to  India    tfiist  to  thosc  lu  whicu  hc  had  TOne  out  thirty 

ducuniiitcd.  ^  C9  • 

years  before,  in  the  springtide  of  hope,  with  a 
noble  object  before  him.  That  object  he  had  prosecuted 
with  a  degree  of  constancy,  disinterestedness,  and  success, 
rarely  exceeded.  He  had  come  to  England  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  that  imdertaking.  He  now  returned  to 
India,  discomfited  in  his  object,  crippled  in  his  resources, 
and  with  a  reputation  blackened  by  calumny.  "  The  war- 
whoop  which  has  been  raised,"  writes  Mr.  Hope,  "will 
pursue  him  till  he  has  reached  the  Ganges,  and  indeed 
long  after."  The  arrangements  for  the  future  support  of 
the  mission  were  left  in  an  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory 
state;  while  his  friends  were  dispirited  and  mortified  at 
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appeared  to  be  a  desertion  of  duty.  Mr.  Foster,  who 
lommitted  himself  to  the  vindication  of  Dr.  Marslj- 
1  character  and  conduct,  was  chagrined  in  no  coni' 
degree.  "The  whole  business,"  he  writes,  "looks 
e  like  a  total  renunciation  of  common  sense.  A 
)er  of  pamphlets  appear,  tending  to  fix,  and  very 
;ually  fixing,  very  grave  censures  on  Serampore,  and 
>r.  Marshmau  in  particular.  They  are  most  sedu- 
f  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  decide  nineteen 
if  twenty.     Ur.  M.  says,  suspend  your  judgment  a 

while,  and  advertises  the  speedy  appearance  of  a 
cher.  .  .  .  But  he  speedily  takes  the  first  ship  of 
eason  (as  if  every  subsequent  one  would  be  under 

fatal  curse),  and  tells  you  you  may  whistle  for  the 
iited  vindication,  provided  yon  whistle  to  u  Christian 
Was  ever  anything  more  like  an  incorrigible  want 
u*f  But  a  less  compassionate  interpretation  will  be 
upon  it."  Tlie  real  explanation  of  tliis  singular 
Lict  is  to  be  found  in  the  morbid  state  to  which  his 

had  been  reduced  by  the  incessant  pressure  of  ex- 
is  prolonged  through  a  period  of  two  years  and  a  half, 
powerfiil  mind  had  successfully  struggled  against  the 
a  of  it  for  a  time,  but  it  gave  way  at  Ia8t»  and  not- 
tanding  the  apparent  calmness  of  his  letters,  he  was 
le  either  to  think  clearly  or  act  with  decision.  The 
il  through  which  he  had  passed  had  produced  a  degree 
nidity  altogether  foreign  to  his  natural  character. 
f  exphmation  only  brought  fresh  attacks ;  even  the 
issions,  which  candour  might  make,  were  immediately 
d  into  a  new  weapon  of  offence.  He  felt  that  the 
I  must  expend  itself  before  the  voice  oi  reason  and 
y  could  be  heard,  and  he  hastened  from  the  scene  of 
It  to  the  tranquillising  associations  of  Serampore. 
I  turn  now  to  the  course  of  events  in  India.  In  the 
h  of  March  Lord  Amherst  was  conslraineii,  by  the 
s  of  his  daughter,  to  quit  the  government  ,„jta,,,„„., 
et  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  aiul  Mr.  ■'t'""'"- 
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Butterworth  Bayley  succeeded  provisionally  to  the  office 
of  Governor-General.  Lord  Annherst's  administration 
presented  a  great  and  inauspicious  contrast  to  that  of  Lord 
Hastings.  After  the  impulse  given  to  the  progress  of 
improvement  by  that  illustrious  statesman,  a  retrograde 
movement  was  scarcely  possible.  In  reference  to  im- 
provements in  India,  there  has  always  been  this  source  of 
consolation,  that  amidst  all  the  mutations  of  office,  the  pro- 
gress once  made  has  never  been  lost.  Down  to  the  period 
of  the  last  crisis,  no  public  functionary,  however  wedded  to 
old  and  traditionary  policy,  however  opposed  to  every 
form  of  beneficial  innovation,  has  ventured  to  insult  the 
liberal  feelings  of  the  age  by  endeavouring  to  put  the 
clock  back.  In  the  time  of  Lord  Amherst  it  was  simply 
stopped.  The  only  symptom  of  animation  was  exhibited 
by  the  council  of  education,  but  even  they  appear  to  have 
been  affected  by  the  drowsiness  of  the  period,  and  awaited 
some  awakening  impulse.  It  has  been  often  remarked 
that  from  the  year  I786  to  the  present  date,  there  his 
been  an  uninterrupted  alternation,  for  seventy  years,  of 
vigorous  and  feeble  administrations.  Lord  Amherst's 
government  was  unfortunate  in  coming  between  that  rf 
Lord  Hastings  and  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  it  was  an 
interregnum  of  progress.  But  Lord  Amherst  himself 
had  acquired  the  universal  esteem  of  the  community,  and 
there  was  a  sincere  feeling  of  regret  at  his  departure. 
Amiable,  well-intentioned,  and  liberal,  he  could  not  fail  to 
please.  For  a  considerable  time  before  his  departure,  he 
liad  ceased  to  interfere  with  the  press,  and  he  was  justly 
and  sincerely  extolled  by  the  organs  of  public  opinion  for 
his  magnanimity  in  declining  to  use  the  power  which  the 
law  had  conferred  on  him.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  who  was  appointed  to  the  office  under 
the  influence  of  his  connection  with  Mr.  Canning. 
Twenty  years  before  this  period  he  had  been  harshly  re- 
moved from  the  post  of  Governor  of  Madras,  because  the 
mutiny  of  Vellore  had  occurred  in  his  administration.     He 
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felt  the  disgrace,  though  unmerited,  more  sensitively  than 
night  have  been  expected  from  a  mind  of  extraordinary 
strength  like  his,  and  never  ceased  to  covet  tlie  office  of 
govenior.general,  in  order  to  recover  Ins  position,  and  to 
restore  his  prestige.  His  wislies  were  at  length  gratified, 
and  he  came  out  to  India  with  the  determination  to  carry 
the  most  extensive  reforms  into  every  branch  of  the 
public  service.  While  Governor  of  Madras,  in  I80G,  he 
bad  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  it  was  necessary  for  the 
public  safely,  that  the  press  in  India  should  he  kept  under 
the  most  rigid  control."  But  twenty  years  passed  amidst 
the  healthy  associations  of  England  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced a  complete  modification  of  his  views.  On  his  return 
to  India  as  governor-general,  he  liberated  the  press  from 
every  practical  restriction,  and  thus  established  the  necea- 
aity  ofconceding  its  freedom  by  law,  a  measure  u'hlcli  he 
bttjuealbcd  to  his  successor.  When  any  traditionary  poli- 
ticians descanted,  in  his  presence,  on  the  dangers  of  a  free 
press  in  India,  he  was  in  the  iiabit  of  snapping  his  fingers, 
and  remarking  that  he  found  it  an  invaluable  auxiliary  by 
disclosing  abuses  which  other  agencies  were  anxious  to 
conceal. 

The  province  of  Assam  had  been  annexed  to  the  British 
dominions,  by  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo.  The  Scriptures 
had  been  translated  into  Assamese,  and  Dr.  Mi„i„„^„„. 
Carey  was  impatient  to  plant  a  missionary  in  the  ■"■■""»'■ 
.province.  Mr.  David  Scott,  the  commissioner  of  the 
province,  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  public  functionary 
and  a  great  philanthropist.  He  had  been  the  pupil  and 
be  was  the  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Carey,  and  had  actively 
00-operated  with  the  missionaries  in  the  work  of  improve- 
ment. He  was  now  anxious  that  a  missionary  sliould  be 
sent  into  the  country,  and  Dr.  Carey  urged  his  colleagues 
10  establish  a  station  at  the  chief  town  ;  but  tliey  hesitated 
to  incur  a  new  obligation,  while  they  were  sn  little  able 
to  maintain  those  which  existed  already.  Dr.  Carey's 
importunity,   however,    was  irresistible.     He  offered  to 
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contribute  half  the  expense  himself  by  stinting  his  own 
personal  expenditure,  and  they  were  constrained  to  yield 
to  his  wishes.  Mr.  Rae,  who  had  resided  for  several  yean 
in  tlie  province,  was  selected  for  the  post  at  the  close  of 
the  present  year. 

In  Jessore,  the  missionary  station  was  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Buckingtumii 
who  seemed  to  possess  a  genius  for  missionary  work.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  European  soldier,  and  had  received  only 
the  scanty  education  given  to  children  in  his  station  at 
the  Lower  Orphan  School.  So  little  benefit  did  he  derive 
from  it,  tliat  he  not  only  phmged  into  immoralities,  but 
assumed  the  garb  of  a  devotee,  under  the  stings  of  con- 
science, and  went  on  pilgrimage  to  \'arious  shrines  of 
Hindoo  sanctity.  On  his  way  to  Gunga  Saugor,  he 
visited  Serampore,  and  introduced  himself  to  Mr.  Ward, 
under  whose  affectionate  instructions  he  was  reclaimed 
from  vice,  and  received  into  the  church.  He  was  em* 
ployed  for  a  time  in  the  superintendence  of  the  workmen, 
and  commended  himself  to  the  confidence  of  his  employen 
by  his  integrity  and  zeal.  He  applied  with  the  greatest 
assiduity  to  tlie  Bengalee  language,  and  so  completely 
mastered  it  as  to  compose  tracts,  which  were  found 
acceptable  to  the  natives.  All  his  leisure  hours  were 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  native  Christians,  and 
addresses  to  the  heathen.  Having  thus  of  his  own  accord 
qualified  himself  for  the  duties  of  a  missionary,  he  was  at 
length  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  station  of  Jessore ;  but 
he  refused  to  accept  any  salary,  and  contented  himself 
with  a  simple,  and  too  frugal,  subsistence.  In  that  mis- 
sionary sphere  his  exertions  were  indefatigable.  Mounted 
on  his  little  nag,  he  traversed  the  district  from  village  to 
village,  without  any  regard  to  his  own  convenience,  and 
wherever  he  went  he  was  welcomed.  Buckingham  soon 
revived  the  cause  which  had  drooped  under  his  feeble 
predecessor,  and  the  church  began  to  flourish  again. — At 
the  close  of  the  present  year,  the  number  of  missionary 
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ions,  connected  with  Serampore,  was  ten,  and  the  ex- 
dtture  1 430/.  a  year. 

The  college  report  of  the  year,  notices  with  deep  regret 
_i  death  of  Col.  Krefting,  the  chief  of  Serampore,  who 
nd  taken  a  generous  interest  in  the  institution  ^  ^^ 
nnce  its  establistiment.  To  him  the  mis- 
sionaries were  placed  under  the  strongest  obligation  for 
the  unflinching  protection  he  aiforded  them  at  the  difficult 
crisis  of  1807,  wlien  the  British  government  demanded 
the  press,  the  surrender  of  which  would  have  been  a 
death-blow  to  the  Mission.  The  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuance of  his  kindness,  both  official  and  personal,  de- 
manded tliat  token  of  gratitude  which  was  gracefully  paid 
to  his  memory  in  the  report.  From  his  successor,  Mr. 
Hohlenberg,  a  man  of  great  accomplishments  and  of  most 
benevolent  feelings,  the  missionaries  experienced  the  same 
kindness  and  support,  though  they  had  ceased  to  need  the 
protection  of  a  foreign  flag.  The  European  class  in  the 
college,  which  had  been  formed  with  the  view  of  raising 
up  missionaries  in  India  to  supply  vacancies,  consisted  of 
eight  students,  who  were  prosecuting  tiie  same  course  of 
theological  and  secular  study  which  was  pursued  by 
missionary  students  in  Kngland.  All  the  students  sup- 
ported by  the  college  funds  were  of  Christian  parentage. 
The  report  stated,  that  when  the  college  was  originally 
established,  the  number  of  Cliristian  youths  available  for 
instruction  was  very  limited,  but  the  native  Chiistian 
population  had  gradually  increased,  and  they  had  now  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  around  them  a  large  body  of  native 
youths,  from  six  to  sixteen,  the  offspring  of  native  Chris- 
tians, whose  number  exceeded  a  hundred,  from  whom  it 
was  their  duty  to  select  the  most  promising  for  admission 
into  the  college.  The  report  further  stated,  that  thfti 
pecuniary  support  received  for  the  institution  in  England' 
and  in  India,  had  not  reached  their  expectations,  or  their 
exigencies.  Of  the  sum  of  24,821/.  expended  on  the  in- 
viliMitiiHi  «iuce  its  foundation,  during  ten  years,  oaly  ^dlW. 
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had  been  received  from  the  public  The  coDtributions  of 
the  missionaries  had  therefore  amounted  to  15,600/.  The 
departure  for  Europe  of  many  of  the  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  death  of  others,  as  well  as  the  increase 
of  demands  on  public  liberality,  had  reduced  the  sub- 
scriptions to  such  an  extent,  as  to  leave  the  college  more 
than  400/.  in  arrears,  which  the  missionaries  had  been  re- 
quired to  supply  from  their  own  funds. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Eustace 
Carey's  pamphlet  on  the  Serampore  controversy,  reached 
Mr.  Ruiuee  Scramporc.  The  extract  which  he  had  gives 
J^«8SiSf-**  from  Dr.  Marshman's  letter  to  Dr.  Ryland  in 
^^'  1812,  created  the  greatest  surprise  in  the  mind 

of  Dr.  Carey.  He  asserted  that  he  was  no  party  to  it, 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  its  existence,  and  was  certuQ 
it  had  passed  from  the  recollection  of  his  colleague  as  soon 
as  it  was  written.  He  did  not  consider  that  a  loose  ex- 
pression like  tiiis,  in  a  private  letter,  could  be  considered 
as  laying  him  and  his  colleagues  under  any  legal  or 
moral  obligation,  but  the  publication  of  the  extract  under 
the  sanction  of  the  committee,  evidently  showed  the 
value  wliich  they  attached  to  it,  and  it  was  revolting  to  his 
feelings  to  hold  property  of  any  kind  to  which  there  was 
even  a  constructive  claim  of  this  nature.  He  was  desirous 
of  facing  whatever  responsibility  might  be  considered  to 
arise  from  that  unfortunate  expression,  boldly  and  honestly. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  that  all  the  property  mentioned 
in  Dr.  Marshman's  schedule,  which  had  not  been  ex- 
pended in  the  mission,  and  was  still  tangible,  the  punches, 
the  library,  and  the  museum,  should  be  resigned  to  the 
Society,  and  the  value  of  all  the  stock  which  had  been 
used  up,  made  good.  The  proposition  met  with  the 
ready  concurrence  of  his  colleagues,  and  also  of  Dr. 
Marshman,  after  his  return  to  Serampore,  and  the  offer 
was  made  in  a  mode  which  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

In  the  month  of  December  of  the  present  year,  Dr. 
Carey  proposed  that  their  commercial  union  or  copartner- 
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Up  should  be  allowed  to  terminate  before  its  legal  ex- 
itration.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Marsliman  lie  remarked,  that 
the  early  period  of  the  mission,  that  union 
s  necessary  towards  carrying  forward  the  1 
nrious  objects  in  which  they  were  engaged,  rt..r™i«"°"°"" 
id  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  their  undertakings  had 
been  thereby  advanced,  but  tiie  object  of  the  mission 
ni^bt  now  be  carried  out  as  advantageously,  and  perhaps 
more  so,  by  a  different  arrangement.  "  In  making  this 
proposal,"  he  writes,  "  no  one  will  suppose  that  anything 
I*  intended  like  a  disunion  of  the  mission,  my  object  being 
ily  that  of  carrying  it  forward  in  a  simpler,  though 
squally  efficacious,  mode."  He  proposed  that  each  of  the 
three  members  should  contribute  individually  to  the 
inisuon  instead  of  throwing  their  funds  into  a  com- 
mon stock,  and  that  tlie  expenditure  sliould  be  under 
tbcir  joint  control,  in  unison  with  Mr.  Mack.  He  offered 
send  840/.  a  year-  to  the  mission  fund,  from  his  own 
ices.  Tlie  proposal  originated  in  a  desire  to  be 
at  his  advanced  age,  from  the  anxieties  in- 
ilc  from  a  large  establishment  liable  to  be  affected 
'nal  circumstances,  and  his  colleague, — .Dr.  Marslv- 
len  being  absent  in  England, — could  not  refuse  his 
to  an  arrangement  which  appeared  important  to 
imfort.  Dr.  Carey  desired  that  a  fair  valuation 
be  made  of  their  joint  assets,  to  await  Dr.  Matsh- 
return.  At  the  close  of  the  .present  year,  the 
balance  sheet  w.is  drawn  up  under  bis  supervision,  and  it 
served  to  strengtiicn  iiis  wishes  to  retire  from  their  re- 
sponsibiHties.  It  then  appeared  that  their  liabilities  ex- 
weded  the  entire  value  of  their  stock  and  credits  by 
900/.  Such  was  the  actual  condition  of  the  establishment 
at  Seranipore,  at  the  time  when  the  monthly  organ  of  the 
committee  was  charging  ihem  with  having  "amassed  ex- 
tensive property,  and  thereby  enriched  themselves  and 
families,  while  they  had  been  unmindful  of  the  great 
to  which  they  origimdly  devoted  themselves." 
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Dr.  Marshman  landed  at  Serampore  on  the  IQth  of 
May,  looking,  as  his  friends  remarked  with  deep  regret. 
Dr.  Kanimuui  "  fiftccn  years  older."  So  completely  had  his 
UDdt  In  India,     j^jn^j  jj^g^  Unhinged  by  the  treatment  he  had 

experienced  in  England,  that  when  the  subject  of  their 
embarrassments  came  under  discussion  at  their  first  meet* 
ing  for  business,  he  observed,  that  he  could  scarcely  say 
he  regretted  the  circumstance,  because  it  served  to  refute 
at  least  one  of  the  calumnies  which  had  been  propagated, 
that  they  were  rolling  in  wealth.  He  was  greeted  on  his 
arrival  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Judson,  the  apostle  of  Burmah, 
who  had  removed  his  residence  to  Moulmein.  "  I  hasten 
to  welcome  your  return  with  gratitude  to  God,  who  has 
preserved  you  through  all  your  wanderings,  and  brought 
you  back  in  safety  to  the  bosom  of  your  family,  and  to 
the  scene  of  your  labours  and  successes  in  His  cause. 
Different  has  been  my  lot  Stript  of  all  that  was  dear  to 
me  on  earth,  induced  to  quit  the  field  where  I  had  long 
laboured,  I  find  myself  a  solitary  wanderer,  in  a  new  and 
until  lately  uninhabited  spot.  But  I  hope  I  have  the  same 
heaven  in  prospect,  and  that  there,  I  shall  met  with  a  few 
Burmans  and  Talings  as  you  with  a  multitude  from  all 
the  tribes  of  India."  But  the  letters  which  followed  him 
from  England,  regarding  the  state  of  public  feeling  and 
the  prospect  of  support,  were  exceedingly  disheartening. 
One  friend  writes  to  Dr.  Carey :  "  Every  engine  has 
been  at  work  that  malice  could  invent  and  falsehood 
apply  to  the  ruin  of  Dr.  Marshman's  reputation."  An- 
other states,  that  whenever  a  warm  friend  of  Serampore 
was  found  to  be  active  on  its  behalf,  he  was  said  to  be 
doing  the  greatest  injury  to  the  cause.  The  star  of  the 
society  was  in  the  ascendant.  An  extraordinary  effort 
was  made  to  relieve  the  encumbrance  on  its  funds,  and 
the  sum  of  4000/.  was  at  once  raised.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Hope,  the  treasurer  of  the  Serampore  Mission,  in- 
formed Dr.  Marshman  that  he  had  received  75/.  in  the 
course  of  three  months,  and  had  no  intimation  of  succour 
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m  any  other  quarter  except  a  legacy  of  100/,  contin' 
_  int  on  the  death  of  an  old  lady,  and  another  of  300^, 
which  he  hoped  would  he  soon  available. 

During  this  period  of  depression,  Dr.  Carey  and  his 
illeagucs  were  pursuing  tiieir  labours  with  increased  ani- 
lioation.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  the  oppo- 
"-^^n  their  cause  encountered  in  England  with  ™'pj"i' 'j^''' 
rgy  they  exhibited  in  India  without  ad- 
tliat  indomitable  spirit  of  perseverance  with  which 
iininds  were  animated.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
;hey  occupied  a  new  station  in  Assam.  To  the 
of  Calcutta,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barripore,  a 
of  more  than  thirty  natives  had  thrown  off  caste 
"  ed  for  Christian  instruction.  A  young  man  of  the 
of  Rabeholm,  a  member  of  the  church  in  the  Bow 
then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
his  services  as  a  missionary,  and  a  new  station 
imediately  formed  in  that  locality.  A  native  itine- 
it.  a  Christian  of  long  standing  and  a  man  of  inoffen- 
sive manners,  was  sent  to  reside  in  the  village  of  Sulkea 
with  the  new  converts,  whose  affections  he  soon  gained  ; 
but  his  active  ministrations  gave  umbrage  to  the  heathen 
racn  of  the  village.  One  Sunday  he  had  passed  the  day 
at  Sulkea,  and  conducted  divine  service  twice  in  the  pre- 
sence of  many  of  the  villagers,  who  remained  in  conver- 
sation with  him  to  a  late  hour.  On  the  following  night  a 
number  of  men  entered  his  house  and  barbarously  mur- 
dered him  with  chdis.  The  case  was  fully  investigated  in 
the  court,  and  the  guilt  of  two  of  the  ringleaders  brought 
home  to  tiiem,  but  they  escaped  condign  punishment  in 
consequence  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  judge 
and  the  Mahomedan  law  officer  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
complicity  ;  but  the  searching  and  protracted  investigation 
struck  awe  into  the  minds  of  the  violent,  and  gave  heart 
to  those  who  were  well  disposed  in  that  little  community. 
Mr.  Garrett,  the  judge  of  Burrisal,  and  a  most  intimate 
and  affectionate  friend  of  the  missionaries,  had  raised  a 
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subscription  of  1350/.  for  the  establishment  of  schoob  at 
that  station,  and  he  offered  to  pbice  it  at  their  disposal, 
that  they  miglit  apply  the  interest  of  it  to  the  object  io 
view.  They  lost  no  time  in  sending  Mr.  John  South, 
one  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  college  students,  to  oc- 
cupy the  station  both  as  a  schoolmaster  and  a  missionafj. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  station  of  Bunisal,  now  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  on  the  list  of  the  Baptist  Missionaiy 
Society.  The  number  of  stations  connected  with  Serain« 
])ore  was  thus  increased  to  twelve,  and  the  expenditure  to 
1528/.,  to  which  was  added  the  sum  of  386/.,  the  expense 
of  the  stations  placed  provisionally  on  the  society's  funds, 
which  the  missionaries  were  required  to  refund  after  the 
disruption  in  1827*  The  sum  collected  in  England  in 
1827  and  1828  did  not  exceed  658/.;  and,  after  creditbg 
1131/.  from  the  contributions  of  the  missionaries  atSeram- 
pore,  there  was  still  a  deficit  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  in- 
cluding the  balance  at  the  beginning  of  it,  of  1 138/.  The 
number  of  schools  at  the  stations  amounted  to  fifteen, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  nearly  a  thousand  scholars. 
The  female  schools  at  the  different  stations  numbered 
more  than  six  hundred  scholars.  The  publication  and 
distribution  of  tracts  exhibited  equal  signs  of  activity. 
The  tracts  printed  during  the  year,  in  the  Bengalee,  the 
Hindee,  the  Oordoo,  the  Punjabee,  and  the  Burmese  lan- 
guages, some  of  considerable  size,  amounted  to  18,000. 
Towards  the  expense  of  these  tracts  they  had  received  a 
donation  of  50/.  from  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and 
a  legacy  of  four  rupees  bequeathed  by  one  of  the  Arra^ 
canese  itinerants.  In  the  college  department  the  number 
of  students  on  the  foundation  was  forty-four,  of  whom  ten 
were  in  European  habits,  and  had  gone  through  a  course 
of  classical  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  under  Mr. 
Mack,  and  attended  Dr.  Carey's  divinity  lectures,  and  a 
series  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Marshman  on  the  different  sys- 
tems of  ancient  and  modem  idolatry.  The  native  Chris- 
tian students  continued  to  pursue  their  Sanscrit  studies ; 
but  the  systematic  cultivation  of  English  was  now  intro- 
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luced»  and  gradually  superseded  the  Oriental  classics.  Mr. 
R^owe,  the  son  of  a  deceased  missionary,  and  the  senior 
English  student,  was  appointed  English  tutor,  and  all  the 
lative  Christian  students  were  required  to  attend  his  class, 
¥hich  was  likewise  opened  to  heathen  non-resident  stu- 
lents.  The  applications  for  admission  were  considerable, 
md  rapidly  increased  to  hundreds.  Subscriptions  to  the 
extent  of  546/.  had  been  received  for  the  college  in  1 827 
md  the  following  year,  but  the  balance  against  the  insti- 
;ution  was  5T\l.  Including  the  Benevolent  Institution, 
^hich  was  likewise  in  debt,  the  entire  amount  of  arrears 
ivith  which  the  year  closed,  was  2300/. 

The  year  1829  has  been  rendered  ever  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  British  India  by  that  intrepid  act  of  mercy, 
the  abolition  of  suttees.       The  question  was  _ ,. 

M  •  1  i/v«>ii  1  •  n     %         Abolition  of  lut- 

first  mtroduced  officially  to  the  notice  of  the  j;?.\,on*?„Yndu 
Supreme  Council  in  the  minute  recorded  by  "n** *°  K"«»"d. 
Mr.  George  Udny  in  1805,  on  the  eve  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley's  departure.  His  successors,  Lord  Minto  and  Lord 
Hastings,  were  deterred  from  abolishing  this  atrocious 
practice  by  the  dread  of  a  commotion.  They  were,  more- 
over, assured  that  it  came  within  the  scope  of  tiiat  toleration 
of  Hindoo  observances  to  which  the  Indian  administration 
had  been  pledged  by  the  Parliament  of  England  ;  and  the 
odium  of  continuing  to  permit  it  appeared  thus  to  lie  at 
the  door  of  the  controlling  authorities  at  home.  In  1824 
Lord  Amherst  assured  the  Court  of  Directors  that  the 
diminution  of  the  rite  would  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
him  and  the  members  of  council,  but  the  adoption  of 
any  measure  of  importance  regarding  it  was  peculiarly 
inexpedient  at  that  time.  Like  other  great  measures 
of  improvement,  it  was  always  inexpedient  till  it  was 
accomplished.  Lord  Amherst  made  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  number  of  victims  by  prohibiting  any  coercion  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
the  attention  of  the  country  was  only  drawn  the  more  in- 
tensely to  the  practice  by  the  appearance  of  Government 
on  the  scene,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  police,  and 
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occasionally  of  the  magistratCi  only  tended  to  render  the 
act  more  solemn  and  august.  It  was  even  asserted  by 
some  of  the  magistrates,  and  by  not  a  few  of  the  observing 
natives,  that  the  number  of  suttees  had  increased  since 
the  interference  of  the  state,  because  the  public  authori- 
ties were  represented  as  giving  their  sanction  to  every 
case  of  immolation  which  was  not  prevented.  A  Chris- 
tian government  was  thus  represented  as  encouraging  the 
most  atrocious  rite  of  Hindoo  superstition.  The  duty  of 
ascertaining,  either  by  personal  inquiry  or  through  agents, 
whether  the  act  was  voluntary,  had  been  imposed  on  the 
magistrates,  and  they  were  required  to  give  their  official 
permission  to  burn  the  living  with  the  dead  when  there  was 
no  pretext  for  refusing  it.  Their  minds  revolted  from 
the  odious  task,  and  they  adopted  every  expedient  in  their 
power  to  defeat  the  intention  of  the  widow,  and  occasion- 
ally ventured  to  exert  a  vigour  beyond  the  laws  by  taking 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  peremptorily  pro- 
hibiting the  act.  The  question  was  then  referred  by  the 
disappointed  relatives  to  a  higher  tribunal,  the  judges  of 
which  were  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  conniving  at  a 
breach  of  the  law,  or  branding  an  act  of  humanity  as  a 
misdemeanour.  As  a  matter  of  necessity  they  upheld  the 
law,  and  censured  the  magistrate,  and  the  evil  became 
indefinitely  aggravated.  With  regard  to  the  views  of 
Leadenhall  Street,  Mr.  Poynder,  the  indefatigable  oppo- 
nent of  suttees  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  had  carried  a 
resolution  in  March,  1827,  denouncing  the  rite,  and 
directing  the  Court  of  Directors  to  forward  such  instruc- 
tions to  India  as  might  be  deemed  expedient  to  accom- 
plish the  abolition,  consistent  with  all  practicable  attention 
to  the  feelings  of  the  natives.  Mr.  Poynder  subsequently 
explained  to  the  Court  that  nothing  could  be  further 
from  his  mind  in  proposing  the  resolution  than  the 
employment  of  force.  The  Court,  thus  urged  on  by 
their  constituents,  sent  a  despatch  to  India  expressive  of 
their  abhorrence  of  the  rite,  but  stating  that  they  were 
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fully  sensible  of  the  many  embarrassing  considerationa 
witli  wliicii  the  question  was  practically  beset.  Thejr 
were  not  prepared  ibr  immediate  and  peremptory  abo- 
lition, but  lookeil  to  the  progress  of  education  and  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  thia 
barbarous  rite. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  at  home  and  in  India 
when  Lord  William  Bentinck  landed  in  Calcutta,  bringing 
with  him  the  stern  and  unalterable  determina- 
tion that  there  should  be  no  waiting  for  the  i*^;",""^'' "'5; 
process  of  education,  or  the  development  of  X^l'Il^tl!. 
&vourable  circumstances,  but  that  this  atrocious  '"""■ 
rite  should  cease  absolutely  and  immediately.     As  soon 
as  he  hud  had  time  to  look  about  him,  he  made  prepara- 
tions for  this  great  measure  by  seeking  the  opinion  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  servants  of  Government.    Perceiving 
that  the  subject  had  been  agitated  in  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors, he    immediately  sent    a  private    letter    to  Mr- 
Astell,  the  chairman,  to  this  effect :  —  "I  do  not  believe 
lliat  among  the  most  anxious  advocates  of  the  abolition 
any  one  of  them  could  feel  more  deeply  than  I  do  the 
dreadful    responsibility    hanging   over    my    head    in   thiaJ 
world  and  the  next  if,  as  the  Governor-General  of  India,  jM 
was  to  consent  to  the  continuation  of  this  practice  for  one  ' 
moment  longer,  not  than  our  securiti/,  but  than  the  real 
happinens  and  pertnnnent  welfare  of  the  native  population 
rendered  indispensable.     I  determined,  therefore,  before  I 
came  to  India,  that  I  would  instantly  take  up  the  ques- 
tion, that  I  would  come  to  as  early  a  determination  on  it 
as  a  mature  consideration,  involving  so  many  and  sucb'J 
distant   references,  would  allow,  and,   having   made   mj^fB 
determination,  yea  or  no,  to  stand  by  it,  and  set  my  con-'^ 
science  at  rest.     So  I  have  proceeded.     A  question  of 
this  nature  cannot  be  hurried.  Alarm  must  not  be  excited 
by  improperly  and  out  of  due  course  giving  publicity 
even  to  the  existence  of  our  intention  on  the  subject."  He 
wished,   therefore,   that   those   who   had  taken    up   the 
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question  in  England  would  suspend  the  discussion  for  the 
present,  because  it  might  tend  to  embarrass  the  measure 
he  had  in  view.  He  said  that  he  had  sent  a  confidential 
statement  to  the  officers  of  the  greatest  experience  and 
judgment,  requesting  their  opinion  as  to  the  effect  which 
the  abolition  might  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  native 
army.  The  circular,  which  was  sent  to  forty-three  mili- 
tary officers,  stated  that  **  the  feeling  of  abhorrence  for 
this  abominable  rite  must  be  extreme  to  the  Englishman 
and  the  Christian,  who  by  tolerating  sanctions,  and  by 
sanctioning  renders  himself  responsible  before  God  for 
this  impious  and  inhuman  sacrifice,  not  of  one  but  of 
thousands  of  victims.  But  the  most  important  feature  in 
the  whole  case  was  this :  Would  the  total  abolition  of 
the  usage  create  anxiety  and  alarm  among  the  sepoys 
under  the  apprehension  of  other  innovations?'*  The 
replies  which  were  received  presented  various  shades  of 
opinion ;  some  officers  reprobated  any  interference  in  the 
rite,  and  maintained  that  it  would  sap  the  foundations  of 
our  authority ;  otiiers  wished  it  to  be  extinguished  gra- 
dually and  indirectly ;  but  twenty-eight  out  of  forty-three 
gave  their  suffrage  for  the  immediate  and  peremptory 
abolition  of  the  practice,  cind  maintained  that  no  feeling 
of  disquietude  would  thereby  be  created  among  the 
sepoys.  Lord  William  Bentinck's  chief  difficulty  ap- 
pears to  have  had  reference  to  the  sentiments  of  the  native 
army,  and  that  difficulty  was  thus  removed.  A  similar 
circular  was  also  sent  to  twelve  of  the  most  experienced 
officers  in  the  civil  service,  and  to  one  of  the  merchants 
of  Calcutta,  Mr.  Calder,  who  happened  to  be  sheriff  for 
the  year.  It  stated  that  the  Governor-General  thought 
the  practice  ought  to  be  abolished,  though  not  without 
the  fullest  deliberation.  It  had  been  suggested  to  Govern- 
ment  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient,  in  the  case  of 
abolition,  to  couple  it  with  the  abolition  of  the  pilgrim 
taxes.  Those  who  offered  this  advice  expressed  their 
conviction  that  the  pilgrims,  after  having  been  gratuitously 


admitted  to  the  shrines,  would,  on  their  return  hom^'l 
spread    the    praises    of"   the    Government    through    the 
country,  and  counteract  the  misrepresentations  of  those 
who  might  be   oflended  by  tlie   prohibition    of  suttees. 
Others,  however,  maintained  that  the  repeal  of  the  pil* 
grim  tax  would  close  a  very  productive  source  of  revenue 
— about  38,000/.  a  year — and  that  it  ought  not  to  bo 
relinquished  unless  it  would  confer  some  important  boon 
on  the  parties  to  be  relieved.     TJicy  maintained,  moreover, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  tax  would  not  be  so  popular  as  J 
some  had  imagined;  tliat  a  slight  payment  at  places  of 'I 
reputed  sanctity  had  a  tendency  to  raise  their  fame,  and  I 
enhance  the  merit  of  pilgrimage ;  and  that  the  Hindoo 
was  apt  to  argue  the  dignity  of  places  of  religious  resort 
from  the  attention  paid  by  the  riding  power  to  the  regula- 
tion of  these  establishments.     These  ditierent  arguments 
were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  civil  officers, 
whose  opinion  was  sought.     The  replies  from  the  civil 
and  military  functionaries  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Captain  —  the  late  General — Benson,  to  be  analysed  and 
classified.    He  was  the  military  secretary  of  the  Governor-   , 
General,  and  took  the  deepest  interest  in  this  work  of  ■ 
mercy,  and  was  indefatigably  employed  for  fifteen  months  1 
in  correspondence  with    various    public   officers  on   the 
question.      He  reported  that,  of  the  twelve  civilians  to 
whom  reference  had  been  made,  four  were  opposed  to  all 
iDterlerence,  but  they  admitted  that  it  might  be  exercised  J 
with   perfect  safety,  though  not  without  creating  disa&  I 
fection.     Nine  were  for  the  immediate  and  absolute  pro-  " 
hibition   of  the  rite,   and  of  these  only  two  urged  the 
concurrent  repeal  of  the  pilgrim  tax  ;  the  others  asserted 
that  the  repeal  would  not  conciliate  the  native  mind  to 
the  abolition,  though  they  desired  to  see  the  tax  abolished'  J 
on  the  high  moral  consideration  of  our  Christian  duty.         I 
These  communications  furnished  much  valuable  infer-    ' 
ination  regarding  the  ([uestion  of  suttees.     It  appeared 
ithat  Sir  Cliarles  Metcalfe  had  never  permitted  one  to  take 
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place  in  any  district  in  the  north-west  under  his  controL 
Mr.  Butterworth  Bayley  had   been  equally  successful  in 

resisting  the  practice   in    his  own  district  in 

Infomutloo  coo-      r%  i  '■'•i_  a.1  i  •!        *.  *i- 

uinedhiibec^m-  Bengal.  1  hesc  gentlemen  were  liappily  at  the 
GewrSr*"**'*  *^"^®  members  of  council,  and  heartily  co-oper* 
ated  in  Lord  William  Bentinck's  bold  and  bene- 
volent views.  In  a  district  totally  disorganised,  and  ti 
which  our  authority  was  little  more  than  nominal,  Mr. 
Barwell  iiad  prohibited  these  human  sacrifices  with  peHect 
impunity.  In  1798,  Sir  John  Anstruther  arrived  m 
Calcutta  as  cliief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  iiredi 
EngHsh  notions,  and  having  heard  that  a  woman  had  beea 
burnt  alive  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  sent 
immediately  for  the  magistrate,  and  expressed  his  surprise 
that  such  an  atrocious  act  should  have  been  allowed. 
The  magistrate  endeavoured  to  extenuate  it  by  a  reference 
to  the  traditionary  policy  of  Government.  Sir  John  toU 
him  that  such  acts  should  not  be  permitted  where  he 
possessed  any  authority,  and  that  whoever  was  found  to 
be  a  party  to  any  suttee  in  Calcutta  should  be  indicted  ai 
a  principal  for  murder  in  the  Supreme  Court  The 
practice  immediately  ceased  within  its  limits ;  but  in  the 
course  of  eighteen  years,  a  hundred  and  thirty  widows 
were  taken  into  the  neighbouring  territories  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  bui-nt.  The  King  of  Oude  had  pot 
a  stop  to  the  practice  in  his  own  dominions.  The  Peishwi 
and  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  both  Hindoo  princes,  had  pro- 
hibited it.  Tiie  opinion  of  Mr.  Walter  Ewer,  the  supe^ 
intendent  of  police  in  the  lower  provinces,  derived  par* 
ticular  value  from  his  official  position.  He  affirmed  thit 
the  total  abolition  of  the  usage  would  be  regarded  with 
perfect  indifference  by  the  great  body  of  Hindoos  through* 
out  the  country,  and  that  it  would  be  opposed  only  bj  the 
natives  of  Calcutta.  That  city,  he  remarked,  was  not 
only  the  chief  seat  of  Government,  and  of  all  public  insti- 
tutions, but  the  focus  of  opposition  to  every  benevolent 
attempt  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people.    He 
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Stated,  with  great  truth,  that  while  many  rajahs  and  mi 
of  substance  subscribed  to  schools  and  to  other  benevolent 
objects,  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  their  hai 
ever  used  the  smallest  effort  to  prevent  a  suttee.  He  con- 
curred in  opinion  with  those  who  affirmed,  that  so  long 
as  the  sepoys  were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious 
privileges,  and  their  personal  interests  were  not  touched, 
they  would  never  trouble  themselves  about  the  suttee 
question,  or  any  innovation  of  the  kind.  He  also  urged 
on  the  consideration  of  Government  the  inconsistency  of 
going  on  year  after  year  expressing  abhorrence  of  thj 
practice,  and  yet  taking  no  steps  to  abrogate  it, 

The  arguments  generally  used  against  abolition  may 
be  gathered  from  the  reply  to  the  queries  sent  in  by 
the  ablest,  the  most  learned,  and  the  most  in- 
fluential of  the  officers  who  resisted  it,  and  »iKi"»Bm«' 
whose  opinion  would,  doubtless,  have  deterred 
a  less  resolute  governor-general  than  Lord  M'illiam  Ben- 
tinck.  He  was  opposed  to  any  authoritative  interference 
with  the  practice.  He  would  warmly  advocate  the  abo- 
lition if  he  were  not  deeply  impressed  with  the  serious 
evils  it  would  entail.  It  would  inspire  extensive  dissati 
faction  and  distrust,  alienate  in  a  great  degree  the  afiecti< 
of  the  natives  from  their  rulers,  and  materially  retard  the 
progress  of  those  better  feelings  and  sounder  notions 
which  were  gaining  ground.  The  sacrifice  oC  infants  at 
Saugor,  the  prohibition  of  infanticide,  and  the  execution  of 
brahmins,  which  had  been  adduced  to  show  the  saitity  of 
our  interference  with  the  laws  and  practices  of  the  Hindoo 
religion,  were  not  parallel  cases.  The  analogies  were 
&lIacious,  and  it  was  a  dangerous  evasion  of  the  real  diffi- 
CtUtics  of  the  question  to  adduce  them  as  proof's  of  the 
Impunity  with  which  suttees  might  be  abolished.  He 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  this  rule  could  be  opposed  without 
doing  violence  to  the  conscientious  belief  of  every  order 
■^  Hindoos.     It  would  be  a  direct  and  unequivocal  inter- 

K£nce  with  the  Hindoo  religion.    It  would  be  a  violatiou 
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of  our  pledge.  It  would  diffuse  an  extensive  dread  and 
detestation  of  British  authority.  As  to  RammohuD  R07 
and  others,  who  upheld  the  abolition,  they  were  a  moe 
handful  of  sectaries,  and  Government  was  required  to 
legislate  for  the  Hindoos  at  large.  "If  matterSi"  he 
remarked,  **  be  left:  on  their  present  footing,  I  hope  manj 
years  will  not  elapse  before  important  improvementB  will 
be  effected  ;  but  I  should  rather  expect  retrocession ;  I 
should  rather  look  for  the  deterioration  of  the  national 
character,  if  the  judicious  system  hitherto  pursued  be 
departed  from,  if  the  professions  of  religious  toleration  be 
contradicted  by  our  practice,  and  the  Hindoos  leara  to 
question  the  inviolability  of  British  faith."  Such  wot 
the  arguments  adduced  by  the  most  learned  and  able 
of  the  anti-abolitionists,  the  most  profound  of  Orientalistii 
and  the  great  depository  of  the  old  traditionary  policy. 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  prohibition  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  minute  of  one  of  the  inost 
distinguished  functionaries  of  Government,  Sir  William 
Macnaghten^  who  was  also  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
Oriental  sciiolars  of  the  day. 

**  The  question  as  to  the  Buppression  of  suttees  may  I  think  be 
resolved  into  three  distinct  considerations.  First,  the  moral  right 
sir  William  (>«  wHich  tcrm  I  include  obligation)  of  interference; 
M*cn««htea'i  sccondlj,  the  probable  efficacy  of  such  interfeience; 
and  thirdly,  the  political  expediency  of  it  In  the  first 
place,  then,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  practices,  whether  carried 
on  under  the  colour  of  religion,  or  other  pretence,  which  tend  to 
shock  and  confound  the  laws  of  nature,  should  be  suppressed.  To 
the  ruling  power  must  necessarily  belong  the  power  of  examiniDg 
and  pronouncing  judgment  on  such  practices,  and  of  banishiif 
them  from  society.  Considered  as  an  abstract  question  of  mo* 
rality,  the  ruling  authority  is  criminal  where  it  neglects  to  exeidse 
that  power  for  the  suppression  of  practices  which  are  inimical  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  committed  to  its  protection.  On  thfa 
principle  the  British  Government  undertook  to  attack  the  Hindoo 
code  of  laws  in  one  of  its  strongest  holds,  and  to  treat  the  person 
of  a  brahmin  with  no  more  respect  than  that  of  the  vilest  outcast 
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v^ho  bows  down  to  hitn  in  adoration*  I  am  not  an  advocate  for 
irawing  nice  distinctions  in  a  case  like  this.  In  mj  opinion, 
between  religious  recommendation  and  precept,  though  there 
may  be  a  distinction,  there  is  no  substantial  difference.  I  would 
^  the  full  length  of  admitting  that  the  sacrifice  of  suttee  is 
ft  religious  act  of  the  highest  possible  merit,  according  to  the 
Dotions  of  the  Hindoos,  and  that  we  can  derive  from  their  code 
no  pretext  whatever  for  its  suppression ;  but  the  British  Oovem* 
ment  has  just  as  much  right  to  save  a  woman  from  dying  as  it  has 
U>  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  on  a  brahmin,  and  no  more : 
in  other  words,  both  are  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
t>oth  are  consonant  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Secondly,  as  to  the 
probable  eflScacy  of  a  prohibitory  enactment,  there  can,  I  think, 
be  but  little  doubt.  I  am  aware  of  the  danger  of  interfering  with 
men's  belief.  I  know  that  bigotry  becomes  more  obstinate  from 
opposition,  and  that  any  attempt  to  smother  superstition  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  be  only  adding  fuel  t6  the  flames.  I  admit  that 
it  is  unjust  as  well  as  unwise  to  interfere  with  religious  creeds, 
however  absurd  they  may  seem ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  freedom  of  thinking  and  licentiousness  in  acting.  Let 
the  Hindoo  believe  in  his  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
gods  until  it  may  please  the  Supreme  Being  to  reclaim  him  from 
bis  idolatry;  but  let  him  not  immolate  thousands  of  helpless 
females  on  the  altar  of  fanaticism,  in  defiance  of  the  eternal  laws  of 
oature  and  the  immutable  principles  of  justice.  Were  this  prao^ 
tioe  prohibited  by  a  penal  enactment,  I  am  convinced  it  would 
oease  altogether,  for  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  its  con-* 
dnuance.  The  people  would  not  care  for  the  performance  of  the 
rite  if  they  were  compelled  to  stealth  and  secrecy ;  nor,  indeed, 
is  it  of  snch  a  nature  as  would  easily  admit  of  concealment.  The 
rery  essence  of  it  consists  in  publicity.  Take  away  the  pomp 
ind  circumstance,  the  ostentation  and  display,  and  it  would  soon 
^ease  to  be  the  imposing  and  alluring  ceremony  which  now 
iazzlea  and  destroys  the  infatuated  victims  who  fall  within  the 
phere  of  its  influence.  I  am,  of  course,  supposing  that  the  prohi- 
Miory  law  would  be  submitted  to  without  resistance;  and  this 
eads  me  to  the  third  consideration,  as  to  the  political  expediency 
»f  interference.  Whence  is  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  ?  Look 
0  the  genius  of  the  people  and  their  past  history.  Under  their 
if  Qfisulman  masters  they  tamely  endured  all  sorts  of  insults  to 
heir  religion,  and  violations  of  their  prejudices.     We  have  no 
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record  of  any  general  or  organised  disaffection.  We  read  tliat  their 
temples  were  polluted  and  destroyed,  and  that  many  of  them 
were  compelled  to  become  converts  to  the  creed  of  their  oppresaors. 
Neither  tyranny  nor  endurance  could  well  go  farther  than  this. 
Again,  by  whom  is  this  barbarous  rite  chiefly  respected  ?  Not  by 
the  hardy  and  warlike  Hindoo  of  the  western  provinces,  bnt  by  the 
sleek  and  timid  inhabitant  of  Bengal,  by  the  fiit  and  greasy  dtizen 
of  Calcutta,  whose  very  existence  depends  on  the  proeperity  of  the 
British  Government;  by  the  wealthy  native,  who  will  ioTite 
Europeans  to  an  entertunment,  and  At  by  with  pride  and  m6»* 
faction  while  they  are  feasting  on  the  object  of  his  worship,  the 
mother  of  his  Pantheon.  But  there  is  no  need  to  call  in  the  lid 
of  analogy.  Look  to  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate  of  Moiadsbsd, 
and  the  recent  prohibitory  edict  of  the  Dacca  authorities.  Did 
these  and  other  similar  acts  of  rashness  and  violence  create  a 
murmur  or  produce  any  mischievous  consequences  ?  I  remember 
to  have  read,  somewhere  in  Orme's  *  History  of  India,'  of  a 
drunken  sailor  having  climbed  up  a  fort  agiunst  which  we  were 
making  the  most  cautious  advances,  and  it  was  then  discovered 
that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  it.  Is  there  not  some  resemblaiioe 
traceable  ?  Certiun  of  your  functionaries  have,  in  the  intoxicatioa 
of  unauthorised  zeal,  rushed  into  the  citadel  of  Hindoo  supersti* 
tion,  and  the  folly  of  their  act  has  proved  that  the  place,  if  not 
evacuted  by  prejudice,  was  at  least  considered  not  worth  con* 
tending  for.  I  cannot,  however,  but  respect  and  admire  the 
wisdom  and  the  caution  which  dictate  the  policy  of  non-interfer- 
ence. Were  the  fate  of  the  question  in  my  hands,  I  might  per- 
haps shrink  from  the  performance  of  that  which  I  now  advocate. 
The  individual  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
this  stupendous  empire  might  well  reply  to  all  enthusiasts,  as  Lord 
Carteret  is  reported  to  have  done  on  a  less  important  occasion, 
*  Res  duras  et  no  vitas  regni  me  talia  cogunt.'  The  supremacy  of 
our  dominion  may  be  said  to  have  been  only  lately  establbhed; 
and  it  is  still  to  be  remembered  that  the  attempt  to  suppress 
suttees  (though  in  itself  it  might  be  received  with  indifference) 
might  be  made  the  rallying  point  for  disaffection,  if  any  does 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  native  soldiery,  or  of  the  population  at 
large,  against  the  British  Government.  But  supposing  the  anny 
to  be  satisfied,  and  the  community  to  feel  that  they  are  secure  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights  and  privileges,  I  do  not  thint 
that  the  abolition  of  suttees  would  be  followed  by  any  show  of 
resistance,  or  even  by  a  murmur.** 
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Still  Sir  William  hesitated  to  commit  the  Government 
to  an  irrevocable  edict  of  abolition,  which  it  must  main- 
tain, if  necessary,  at  tlic  point  of  the  sword.  He  wished 
to  prepare  the  native  mind  for  absohile  prohibition 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  consummating  the 
sacrifice,  or,  as  he  expressed  himself,  by  a  series  of  an* 
noyances,  the  result  of  which  he  believed  would  be  to 
reduce  the  number  of  victims  to  a  tenth,  after  which 
the  total  extinction  of  the  rite  would  be  easy. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  resolved,  however,  that  thera 
should  be  no  farther  temporising  with  this  foul  practice, 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  immediate  and  oi.,(«i„..i.io, 
compulsory  abolition.  But  lie  was  arrested  at  '»ju«S«. 
the  thresliold  of  his  resolution,  by  the  disaffection 
created  in  the  army  by  the  "  half  batta  "  order,  which  he 
had  enforced  against  liis  own  better  judgment,  in  obedience 
to  the  repeated  injunctions  of  his  masters  in  Leadenhall 
Street.  The  final  orders  of  the  Court  were  tlated  the 
28th  of  May,  18i28,  while  he  was  on  ins  way  to  India,  and 
they  were  to  take  effect  from  tlie  1st  of  the  succeeding 
January.  By  this  order  the  allowances  of  the  European 
oflicers  of  the  army,  usually  denominated  batta,  were  to 
be  subjected  to  a  large  reduction  at  all  stations  within 
4O0  miles  of  the  Presidency.  This  was  one  of  the  very 
few  unjust  and  injudicious  orders  which  had  emanated 
from  the  Court  of  Directors  since  they  had  been  invested 
with  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  in  the  East.  It  im- 
perilled the  attachment  and  confidence  of  tlie  army  by 
a  drivelling  economy,  the  utmost  result  of  which  was  a 
saving  of  about  18,000/.  a  year.  The  officers  were  ex- 
asperated to  a  degree  which  had  not  been  witnessed  for 
sixty  years,  since  the  great  mutiny  in  the  days  of  CliveJ 
One  of  the  officers  stationed  at  Dumdum,  went  so  far  as 
to  declare  on  his  honour,  in  a  letter  sent  to  one  of  the 
journals,  that  if  there  appeared  an  enemy  in  the  ffeld,  he 
did  not  believe  there  was  a  single  officer  or  regiment  who 
would  give  or  obey  the  word  of  command  to  march 
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against  them.  This  was  doubtless  an  exaggerated  repre- 
sentation of  the  feelings  of  the  army,  but  it  will  serve  to 
show  the  height  of  irritation  to  which  they  had  been 
wrought,  and  which  carried  them  to  the  verge  of  insub- 
ordination. Contributions  were  raised  throu^out  the 
army  to  meet  the  expens^  of  sending  a  delegate  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  India  authorities  in  £ngland ;  and  it 
appeared  as  if  the  bonds  of  discipline  could  no  longer  be 
maintained.  Lord  William  Bentinck  feared  lest  the  dis- 
content which  pervaded  the  officers  should  unsettle  the 
minds  of  the  men,  and  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  suspend 
the  progress  of  the  suttee  question.  But  on  the  29th  c£ 
September,  he  wrote  privately  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  that  although  he  had  been  debarred 
from  bringing  the  question  of  abolition  before  the  council 
from  this  cause,  he  was  happy  to  say  that  he  had  just 
received  an  assurance  from  the  adjutant-general  of  the 
army,  that  **  there  was  nothing  to  be  apprehended  on  this 
point."  He  intended,  therefore,  within  a  fortnight  to 
submit  a  proposition  for  the  prohibition  of  suttees  by 
public  enactment  throughout  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and 
he  was  in  hopes,  unless  anything  unforeseen  occurred, 
that  this  stain  upon  our  Indian  administration  would  be 
removed  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  council. 

But  one  obstacle  had  no  sooner  disappeared,  than  a 
new  and  more  formidable  obstacle  arose.  The  draft  of 
Frtthobtucie  the  regulatiou  was  sent  to  Sir  Charles  Edward 
pSSianTent!  **  Gfcy,  thc  chicf-justicc  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
a  profound  and  accomplished  lawyer,  and  also,  by  virtue 
of  his  official  position,  the  first  legal  authority  in  India.  Sir 
Charles  was  as  hearty  in  the  cause  of  abolition  as  Lord 
William  Bentinck  himself,  and  at  that  momentous  period 
co-operated  with  him  most  cordially  and  energetically  in 
this  great  work  of  mercy.  But  the  chief-justice  was 
obliged  to  look  at  the  question  with  the  eye  of  a  lawyer, 
and  he  could  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Act  37 
Geo.  III.  ch.  142,  sect.  12,  presented  the  most  serious 
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obstacle  to  the  prohibition  of  suttees.  That  notable  Act 
ran  thus,  "And  in  order  that  due  regard  may  be  had  to 
tbe  civil  and  religious  usages  of  the  natives,  be  it  enacted 
that  the  rights  and  authorities  of  fathers  of  funiilies,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  same  may  be  exercised  by  the  Gentoo  or 
the  Mahommedan  law,  shall  be  preserved  to  them  within 
iheir  families  respectively,  nor  shall  the  same  be  violated 
or  interrupted  by  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  said 
courts,  nor  shall  any  act  done  in  consequence  of  the  rule 
or  law  of  caste,  so  far  as  respects  the  members  of  the  same 
fatnity  only,  be  deemed  a  crime,  although  the  same  may 
not  be  justifiable  by  the  laws  of  England."  Sir  Charles 
stated  in  his  private  letter  to  Lord  William,  that  this  Act 
was  "the  best  justification  of  the  Government  for  having 
BO  long  permitted  this  horrid  practice,  and  that  it  placed 
Government  in  a  serious  dilemma."  After  farther  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  he  again  wrote  to  Lord  William. 
*'I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  letter  of  the  statute  forbids 
Government  to  punish  as  a  crime  anything  done  by  a 
Hindoo,  not  only  which  is  enjoined,  but  which  is  recoiaf 
mended  by  the  Vedas  ....  Considering,  however,  what 
was  the  subject  of  legislation,  bow  little  was  known  ly! 
Parliament  of  the  usages  they  were  sanctioning,  and  whwi 
was  the  extent  of  discretion  which  ought  to  have  been 
left  to  the  Indian  government,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
statute  ought  to  be  construed  with  an  implied  exception 
of  such  practices  as  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
and  that  suttees  so  long  endured  are  of  that  class."  But 
Lord  William  Benlitick  was  not  to  be  deterred  even  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  he  resolved  to  persevere  in  the 
cause  of  benevolence,  trusting,  as  suggested  by  Sir  Charles 
Grey,  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  whenever  the 
subject  might  be  brought  forward  in  the  House,  for  an  act 
of  indemnity.  It  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  anomalies  of  the  present  day,  tliat  sixty  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1797,  which  was  found,  unlii»; 
tentionally,  to  protect  suttees,  and  to  perpetuate  slaverj^J 
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through  India,  it  should  have  been  suggested  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  incorporate  that  most  untoward 
and  inauspicious  section,  the  ofispring  of  profound  ignor* 
ance,  in  the  India  Bill  of  1857 1 

The  memorable  r^ulation  prohibiting  suttees  at  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  December, 
Aetrortiieim>hi.  with  thc  cordlal  concurrence  of  Sir  Charles 
buioa  or «.««..  Metcalfe  and  Mr.  Butterworth  Bayley,  the 
two  members  of  council.  The  preamble  was  the  most 
delicate  and  difficult  portion  of  it,  and  the  original  draft 
is  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  with  numerous 
emendations  by  Lord  William  Bentinck.  Every  sentence 
and  every  expression  in  it  appears  to  have  been  re* 
peatedly  weighed  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  with  the 
most  anxious  care.  The  regulation  itself  was  simple 
and  decisive.  It  declared  the  practice  of  suttee  ill^al, 
and  punishable  by  the  criminal  courts.  Every  one  aiding 
and  abetting  a  suttee  was  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  culpable 
homicide,  and  subjected,  on  conviction,  to  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both.  To  prevent  any  misapprehensions  in  the 
native  mind,  it  was  deemed  Important  to  publish  the 
original  and  the  translation  simultaneously.  Mr.  Henry 
Shakespear,  the  government  secretary,  on  leaving  the 
council  chamber  on  Saturday  aflernoon,  despatched  it  to 
Dr.  Carey  to  be  translated  into  Bengalee.  It  was  twenty- 
five  years  since  he  had  sent  in  to  Lord  Wellesley  the  first 
remonstrance  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
the  delight  with  which  he  now  learned  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  wishes.  Every  day's  delay  in  the  promul- 
gation of  the  regulation  might  cost  the  life  of  two  victims; 
knowing  that  the  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  he  sent  for 
his  pundit,  instead  of  going  into  the  pulpit,  and  com- 
pleted the  translation  before  night.  As  soon  as  the  regu- 
lation was  passed.  Lord  William  Bentinck  sent  a  private 
communication  to  the  chairman,  requesting  him  to  com- 
municate the  event  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  He 
stated,  that  he  had  found  the  freedom  of  the  press  of 
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■  great  use  on  this  occasion,  by  giving  free  vent  to  feelings 
and  opinions  which  liad  served  to  dispel  all  mystery  and 
uncertainty  as  to  ulterior  intentions.     It  was  not  for  him, 
lie  said,  to  undervalue  the  merit  of  this  act  of  the  Go- 
vernment, but  honesty  and  truth  compelled  him  to  say, 
that  there  never  was  a  greater  bugbear  tlian  this  question, 
when  thoroughly  sifted,  turned  out  to  be,  and  he  could 
not  foresee  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  public  interests.  J 
Thus  was  consummated  this  great  act  of  humanity,  whichi 
has  shed  an  imperishable  lustre  on  the  British  administra-r 
tion  in  India.     For  the  first  time  during  twenty  centuries*! 
as   it  was  remarked  at  the  time   with  exultation,  "  the! 
Ganges  flowed  unblooded  to  the  sea."     To  Lord  William  ' 
Benlinck  belongs  the  exclusive  glory  of  this  achievement. 
In   18i27,  Mr.  Poynder  brought  forward  a  motion  in  tJie 
Court  of  Proprietors,  to  recommend  the  Directors  to  put 
a   stop  to  the  practice,  but    tliey  opposed  the  motion, 
almost  to  a  man.     To  tiie  last,  liiey  not  only  refused  to 
give  any  encouragement  to  the  abolition,  but  declared 
that  it  would  entail  the  loss  of  India.     Lord  William  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  feeling  of  timidity  with  which  they 
approached  the  question,  and  he  acted  in  the  spirit  of  aJ 
sound  discretion,  in  not  waiting  for  their  concurrence  in  I 
so  bold  a  measure  as  the  immediate  and  compulsory  ex-f 
tinction  of  the  rile. 

The  abolition  created  a  deep  sensation  in  the  rich  andl 
influential  circle  of  native  society  in  Calcutta.  Ilam^j 
mohun  Roy  was  anxious  to  strengthen  the  hands 

I  of  Government,  and  to  prevent  alai'm  in  Eng-  umI 
land,  by  presenting  Lord  William  Bentinck 
with  an  address  of  thanks  from  the  liberal  natives  of 
rank  in  the  metropolis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ortho- 
dox  Hindoos,  comprising  the  great  majority  of  the  upper 
classes,  the  great  landholders,  the  wealthy  merchants  and 

;  bankers,  and  the  most  influential  brahmin.s,  were  astounded  , 

I  and  enraged  by  the  promptitude  and  decision  of  the  Go>J 
They  determined  to  get  up  a  counter! 
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memorial,  denouncing  the  measure,  and  demanding  the 
restoration  of  the  rite.  They  engaged  the  services  of  Mr. 
Bathie,  an  attorney,  who  happened  to  be  deputy-sheriff 
for  the  year,  and  endeavoured  through  him  to  obtain 
legal  assistance  in  drawing  up  their  remonstrance.  But 
no  barrister  in  Calcutta  could  be  found  to  barter  his 
conscience  for  pelf,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  the  sheriff, 
Mn  Calder,  to  Capt.  Benson,  the  military  secretary :  **  I 
saw  the  draft  of  a  petition  a  few  hours  ago,  in  the  hands 
of  my  worthy  deputy,  unwarranted  by  the  fiat  of  a  single 
barrister,  for  no  one  would  receive  the  price  of  blood 
which  he  held  in  his  hands  in  the  shape  of  a  large  fee.'' 
But  the  natives  obtained  the  assistance  of  one  or  more 
European  gentlemen  in  Calcutta,  who  thought  fit  to 
resent  this  interference  with  the  ancient  and  venerable 
institutions  of  Hindooism,  and  the  Hindoo  memorial  ac* 
cordingly  presented  a  motley  mixture  of  Asiatic  sophistry 
and  European  argumentation.  It  stated  that  the  Hindoo 
religion  was  based  on  immemorial  usage  as  well  as  on 
precept,  both  being  equally  sacred  ;  that  Hindoo  widows 
immolated  themselves  under  the  sanction  of  immemorial 
usage ;  that  the  act  was  not  only  a  sacred  duty,  but  a  high 
privilege;  that  the  interference  of  Government  was  an 
unjust  and  intolerant  dictation  in  matters  of  conscience; 
and  that  the  measure  would  be  regarded  with  horror 
and  dismay  throughout  the  Company's  territories,  as  the 
signal  of  a  universal  attack  on  all  they  revered  as  sacred. 
The  memorial  farther  stated,  that  inquiry  had  been  made 
by  the  most  learned  and  eminent  of  the  Company's 
servants,  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  Mr.  Charles  Wilkins,  and 
Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan,  who  were  satisfied  with  the 
validity  of  the  laws  regarding  suttee,  and  were  contented 
to  allow  it  to  continue.  It  then  turned  round  on  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  charged  them  with  having  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  government  in  the  time  of  Lord  Hastings  and 
Lord  Amherst,  that  the  sacrifice  was  not  voluntary,  on 
which  orders  were  issued  to  the  magistrate  to  prevent  com* 
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pnlsion,  but  the  magistrates  reported  that  the  widows  had'  I 
in  every  instance  proceeded  cheerfully  to  the  funeral 
pile.  The  Governor-General  was  then  reminded  of  the 
various  enactments  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
under  the  authority  of  which  the  East  India  Company 
itself  existed,  *'  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  there 
should  be  no  interference  in  any  shape  with  the  religion 
or  customs  of  the  Hindoos.  Those  Acts  were  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  the  truest  wisdom,  and  had  never  been 
infringed  by  the  wisest  of  their  rulers.  Those  Acts  con- 
stituted a  solemn  pledge  and  charter  from  their  rulers,  on 
the  preservation  of  which  depended  rights  more  Siicred  in 
their  eyes  than  those  of  properly,  and  even  life  itself." 

The  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  sig- 
natures to  this  memorial,  and  to  prevent  any  accession  to 
the  address  of  thanks.  For  several  weeks  the 
native  circle  in   Calcutta  was  agitated  as  in-  ^^"'^"1"*  \ 

tensely  as  any  community  in  England  during  a  X    ' 

great  political  contest.  The  great  object  of 
Rammohun  Roy  was  to  oblain  the  adhesion  of  pundits  | 
held  in  public  veneration  to  the  cause  of  abolition,  but 
some  who  promised  their  support,  yielded  to  intimidation 
and  signed  the  anti-abolition  petition.  Foremost  among  the 
agents  of  that  party  was  Ram  Komul-sen.  Seven  years 
before  he  had  nobly  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of 
humanity  and  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  nuttees. 
He  now  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  cause  of  immolation, 
and  to  enlist  the  pundits  of  the  Hindoo  college,  in  which 
he  held  an  important  and  influential  office,  on  the  same 
side,  "  out  of  compliment  to  his  European  patron."  Eight 
hundred  signatures  were  at  length  procured  to  the  me- 
morial in  favour  of  suttees,  and  it  was  presented  to  Lord 
William  Bentinck  on  the  14lh  of  January,  accompanied 
with  a  paper  of  authorities  drawn  up  by  "pundits  and 
brahmins  and  teachers  of  holy  life  and  known  learning." 
The  Govemor-Generurs  reply  was  drawn  up  by  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  and  amended  by  Lord  William  Bentinck. 
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In  reference  to  the  allusion  which  the  memorialists  bad 
made  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  were  construed  to 
prohibit  the  abolition  of  suttees.  Lord  William  Bentinck 
stated,  '*  if  the  petitioners  should  still  be  <^  opinicm  that 
the  late  regulation  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  enact* 
ments  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  they  had  an  appeal  to 
the  King  in  council,  and  the  Governor- General  would  be 
most  happy  to  forward  if 

On  the  l6th  of  January,  two  counter  addresses  were 
presented  to  the  Governor-General,  one  from  the  liberal 
native  friends  of  Rammohun  Roy,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  who  offered  their  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
the  abolition.  The  other  was  from  the  Christian  inhabi- 
tants of  Calcutta,  thanking  him  for  having  obliterated  the 
stigma  attached  to  the  British  name  by  the  guilty  per- 
mission of  this  diabolical  practice. 

The  next  day,  the  orthodox  Hindoos  held  a  meetmg, 
when  the  answer  of  the  Governor-General  was  read,  and 
FomMioa  or  tb«  ^^  ^as  resolved  to  appeal  the  question  to 
Dbufnu  subh^  England.  A  society  was  immediately  formed 
with  the  special  object  of  restoring  the  rite  of  suttee  to 
India,  and  of  protecting  the  general  interests  of  Hindooism. 
This  was  the  memorable  Dhurma  Subha,  of  which  the 
able  and  astute  editor  of  the  **  Chundrika**  was  appointed 
secretary.  He  undertook  to  organise  the  opposition  to 
the  abolition  of  suttees,  and  for  more  than  ten  years 
worked  this  association  with  the  greatest  efficiency  in  the 
support  of  Hindoo  orthodoxy.  At  this  meeting  a  sum 
of  1120/.  was  subscribed,  in  sums  ranging  from  100/.  to 
250/.  to  support  the  .objects  of  the  society,  of  which, 
however,  not  more  than  one  half  was  ever  paid  upr 
Week  after  week,  the  editor  of  the  "Chundrika**  endea- 
voured in  his  columns  to  keep  up  the  agitation  which 
had  been  raised,  and  to  inflame  the  public  mind.  The 
**  Durpun,"  the  Serampore  weekly  journal,  had  recently 
appeared  with  an  English  version  in  alternate  columns, 
which  had  trebled  its  circulation,  and  given  it  great  po- 
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pularity  among  the  intelligent  natives.  The"Diirpun" 
trenuously  defended  the  abolition,  and  presented  a 
succession  of  arguments  in  favour  of  it,  and  endeavoured 
to  counteract  the  assertion  which  was  industriously  pro- 
pagated, that  Government  intended  to  subvert  tiie  Hindoo 
creed,  and  had  begun  with  suttees.  The  contest  between 
the  two  journals  on  this  subject,  was  sharply  maintained 
for  many  weeks.  The  Dhurma  Subha  then  threatened 
to  excommunicate  every  one  who  should  subscribe  to,  or 
even  be  found  to  read,  newspapers  or  books  in  which  the 
Hindoo  religion  was  assailed,  in  other  words,  in  which 
llie  abolition  was  justi6ed.  But  the  subscription  list 
of  the  "  Durpun  "  was  not  affected  in  the  smallest  degree 
by  this  interdict. 

The  abolition  of  suttees  was  the  boldest  assault  which 
had  yet  been  made  by  the  British  Government  on  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  natives,  and  the  ,[„„!,  „tih«Kt 
result  of  it  was  watched  with    deep  interest,  "'■'"'""■■^ 

the  conviction  that  it  would  serve  as  a  beacon  to 
our  future  progress  in  the  career  of  improvement, 
iponents  of  the  measure,  both  European  and  native, 

;ted  that  it  would  prove  a  failure,  and  at  the  same 
fime  tend  to  sap  the  foundation  of  our  empire  in  the 
Bast.  These  gloomy  forebodings  were  happily  disproved- 
by  the  event.  Two  or  three  acts  of  female  immolation 
*ere  perpetrated  within  two  years  of  the  prohibition, 
vhen  the  parties  were  enabled  to  anticipate  the  arrival, 
>r  to  evade  the  vigilance,  of  the  police;  but  the  condign 
lunishment  of  all  who  were  accessory  to  the  deed  eftec- 
lually  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  attempt.  In  five  years 
luttees  became  matter  of  history  ;  and  in  less  than  twenty 
rears,  it  was  affirmed  by  natives,  jealous  of  their  national 
lonour,  that  it  never  could  have  existed.  Four  months 
lAer  the  Act  had  been  passed,  it  was  reported  to  Govern. 
nent  that  twenty-five  cases  of  attempted  suttee  had  been 
irevented  by  the  police,  and  without  the  smallest  com- 
IDOtion.    The  sepoys  heard  of  the  abolition  with  profound 
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indifference  ;  it  touched  neither  their  pay  nor  their  caste. 
The  mob  which  had  been  accustomed  to  crowd  around 
the  pile,  felt  the  same  dissatisfaction  for  the  loss  of  the 
tamasha^  or  show,  which  an  English  mob  feels  wheo 
deprived  of  the  excitement  of  an  execution.  The  com- 
munity at  large  acquiesced,  as  it  had  always  acquiesce^ 
in  tiie  decrees  of  its  rulers.  It  was  enough  to  know  tint 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  State  had  decreed  that  there 
should  be  no  more  suttees  in  the  land.  Whatever  attadi- 
ment  might  have  been  felt  in  the  native  community  to  the 
dominion  of  foreigners  was  in  nowise  diminished,  except, 
perhaps,  with  some  show  of  ostentation,  among  the  *'  fiit 
and  greasy  citizens  of  Calcutta,'*  the  impersonation  of 
cowardice.  Without  the  slightest  tumult,  without  even  i 
national  sigh,  a  practice  which  had  existed  in  India  since 
the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  which  was  repre* 
sented  as  the  glory  of  Hindooism,  was  extinguished  at  once 
and  for  ever  by  a  stroke  of  Lord  William  Bentinck's  pen. 
Eight  months  after  the  abolition,  the  Dhurma  Subha 
got  ready  the  memorial  to  the  King  of  England,  prayhig 

that  the  regulation  might  be  disallowed,  and  the 
K»i5?Mdut'  *    rite  of  female  immolation  restored.    Mr.  Bathie, 

the  attorney,  engaged  for  a  substantial  con- 
sideration  to  convey  it  to  England.  On  taking  leave  of 
that  Society,  after  he  had  received  his  credentials,  he  tocA 
God  to  witness  that  there  should  be  no  negligence  on  his 
part  in  promoting  the  object  in  view.  The  vessel  in 
which  he  had  taken  his  passage  had  dropt  down  to 
Kedgeree,  eighty  miles  below  Calcutta,  where  he  joined 
her.  But  he  had  not  been  many  minutes  on  board  before 
the  ship  sprung  a  leak,  and  was  with  diflSculty  saved 
from  destruction.  Mr.  Bathie  returned  with  the  petition 
to  Calcutta,  and  in  communicating  the  event  to  his 
patrons,  remarked,  **  Such  misfortunes  are  generally  at- 
tended with  loss  of  life,  but,  from  my  being  the  bearer  of 
the  suttee  petition,  God  has  saved  all  who  were  with  me." 
But  one  of  the  papers  in  Calcutta  asserted,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  accident  to  the  vessel  arose  from  the  cir- 
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cumstance  of  its  having  so  infamous  a  petition  on  board  ; 
and  a  native  journal  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
petition  had  been  forced  back  to  Calcutta  "  through  the 
virtuous  merit  of  the  whole  female  sex  in  oiir  country." 
Soon  after,  Mr.  B^thle  embarked  again,  and  on  reaching 
England  presented  the  petition  of  appeal,  which  was  duly 
referred  to  the  privy  council.  It  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration on  the  i23rd  of  June,  1832;  and  seldom  has  a 
more  solemn  question  been  referred  to  that  tribunal  than 
on  this  occasion,  when  it  was  called  to  decide  on  the  fate 
of  B  thousand  innocent  victims,  annually  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  superstition.  The  venerable  Lord  Wellcaley,  who 
had  been  the  first  Governor-General  to  record  his  disap- 
proval of  suttees,  twenty-seven  years  before,  attended  tlie 
sitting,  as  well  as  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  and  Sir  James 
Graham.  Dr.  Lushiiigton  appeared  for  the  appellants, 
and  argued  that  the  rite  of  female  immolation  had  been 
prohibited  in  contravention  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
S7th  George  IIL,  chapter  142,  which  ordained  that 
nothing  done  in  consequence  of  the  rule  of  caste  should 
be  held  to  be  a  crime,  though  not  justifiable  by  the  laws  of 
England  ;  and  that  the  suttee  rite  was  in  accordance  with 
tlie  rule  of  caste,  and  exempt  from  the  interference  of  the 
Government  of  India.  The  Court  of  Directors  appeared 
as  respondents,  to  defend  the  abolition,  and  stated  that  the 
Indian  Government  had  in  ail  cases  manifested  great  at- 
tention to  the  religious  opinions  and  customs  of  the 
natives,  as  fer  as  compatible  with  the  claims  of  humanity 
and  justice ;  and  that  a  discriminating  regard  for  these 
religious  opinions  was  not  incompatible  with  the  sup- 
pression of  practices  repugnant  to  the  first  principles  of 
civil  society  and  the  dictates  of  natural  reason.  At  the 
nd  day's  sitting,  the  privy  council  came  to  the  de- 
lination  to  dismiss  the  petition ;  and  this  great  act 
umanity  thus  received  the  sanction  of  the  highest 
ority  in  the  British  empire. 


irdi      T 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  year  1829  closed  on  Dn  Carey  and  his  colleagues  in 
gloom  and  anxiety,  with  increasing  responsibilities  anddebt, 

and  with  unabated  hostility  in  England.    But 

Failure  of  Palmer     ^,  .  •  ,   ."^  i  •  i         •.• 

•od  Co.  lu  dit-  the  present  year  brouirht  heavier  calamities. 

The  difficulties  of  1807»  when  ihe  mission  was 
threatened  with  extinction  from  the  morbid  alarm  d 
government,  terminated  in  three  months.  The  anxieties 
of  1813,  created  by  the  last  crusade  of  the  public  autho- 
rities in  India  against  the  missionary  enterprise,  were 
removed  before  the  close  of  the  year  by  the  interposition 
of  parliament.  On  both  those  occasions  they  enjoyed  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  their  associates  in  EngUind.  Not 
only  was  that  source  of  encouragement  now  wanting,  but 
they  had,  in  its  stead,  to  encounter  a  spirit  of  general  and 
unscrupulous  opposition.  The  embarrassments  of  their 
position  seemed  to  increase  with  the  progress  of  time.  At 
tiie  beginning  of  1830,  the  firm  of  Palmer  and  Co.,  the 
most  eminent  in  Calcutta,  unexpectedly  failed  for  more 
than  two  millions,  and  public  confidence  in  the  mercantile 
establishments  of  the  town  was  irretrievably  shaken.  At 
that  period  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  also  of  the 
port  of  Calcutta,  was  for  the  most  part  concentrated  in  six 
gigantic  firms.  They  had  gradually  grown  in  magnitude 
and  importance  with  the  expansion  of  British  interests  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  For  a  long  series  of  years  they 
had  drawn  into  their  cofiers  the  savings  of  the  public  ser- 
vices, which  were  regularly  transmitted  to  them  month  by 
month.  They  were  considered  as  stable  as  the  East  India 
Company  itself.  Many  of  the  members  of  these  houses 
had  retired  to  England  since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
with  colossal  fortunes,  and  a  seat  in  them  was  considered 
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is  valuable  as  a  seat  In  the  supreme  council.  Their  en- 
lagements  at  this  time  exceeded  fifteen  millions  ;  btit  the 
bundation  of  their  prosperity  had  been  for  some  time  in 
I  state  of  unperceived  decay.  The  opening  of  the  trade 
o  India,  in  1813,  had  introduced  a  number  of  small  com- 
nission  agents,  who  were  treated  with  contempt  by  the 
sstablished  houses,  but  who  gradually  succeeded  in  draw- 
ng  off  from  them  some  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of 
heir  commerce,  leaving  them  to  struggle  with  the  obliga- 
ions  which  had  been  accumulating  for  many  years.  The 
louse  of  Palmer  was  the  first  to  fall.  It  had  been  eata- 
tlished  more  than  fifty  years,  and  had  taken  root  in  the 
lommunity,  and  the  members  were  trustees  for  a  large 
lumber  of  the  estates  of  their  old  constituents.  The 
nsolvency  of  the  firm  seriously  affected  the  prospects  of 
be  Serampore  seminary,  as  the  support  of  many  of  the 
llildren  was  derived  from  funds  deposited  in  it,  and  the 
Mrcnts  of  others  were  impoverished  by  the  calamity. 
rile  school  had  necessarily  suffered  by  Ur.  Marshman's 
ibsence  in  England.  During  the  thirty  months  of  his 
esidence  there  he  travelled  incessantly  on  the  service  of 
lie  mission,  but  would  not  permit  a  farthing  of  his  ex-  j 
enses  to  be  deducted  from  the  collections  he  made.  Hi.s 
lersonal  contributions  to  the  mission  were  curtailed  by  the 
^ligations  thus  incurred,  and  the  insolvency  of  Palmer's 
©use  still  farther  crippled  his  resources,  and  produced 
Bvere  depression  of  spirits.  Mr.  Robinson,  then  one  of 
he  Society's  missionaries,  remarked  in  a  letter  to  England 
hat  he  continued  to  change  rapidly,  and  that  distress  of 
nmd  was  gradually  hastening  his  end. 

Another  difficulty  was   now  superadded.     The  funds 
rhich  Mr.  Ward  had  raised  for  the  college  iu  America 
md   been   invested   in   the   public  securities,  i,„„n,^,„„, 
md  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees.     It  has  dmS^'u, 
►een   stated  in   a  former    chapter   that  about  ^""""^ 
ive  years    before,    Mr.    IJethune,    one  of    the   trustees, 
tfopoaed  to  his  friends  at  Serampore  that  the  securities 
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should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  remitted  to  India,  to 
be  invested  in  the  public  funds  under  their  own  control ; 
and  that  they  had  declined  the  offer,  from  the  great 
confidence  they  felt  in  the  trustees.  That  confidence 
they  had  now  reason  to  regret.  The  calumnies  so  assi- 
duously  propagated  in  England  against  them  had  traveUed 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  obtained  belief  in  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Staughton,  one  of  the  trustees,  writing  on 
behalf  of  his  associates,  informed  Dr.  Carey  that  they  had 
determined  to  suspend  the  transmission  of  the  dividends 
until  an  assurance  was  given  them  that  the  money  should 
not  be  appropriated  to  the  teaching  of  science,  and  still 
less  to  the  purposes  of  family  aggrandisement,  but  solely 
to  the  purpose  for  which  the  fund  was  collected,  the  as- 
sistance  of  hopeful  Hindoo  youths  for  the  Gospel  ministiy. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  fatuity  which  led  so 
eminent  a  divine  of  the  American  church  to  rebuke  a  man 
of  Dr.  Carey's  scientific  tastes  for  encouraging  the  study 
of  science  in  the  college.  Dr.  Carey  stated  in  his  reply, 
**  as  to  that  money  not  being  expended  in  teaching  science, 
I  must  confess  I  never  heard  anything  more  illiberal. 
Pray  can  youth  be  trained  up  for  the  Christian  ministry 
without  science  ?  Do  you  in  America  train  up  youths  for 
it  without  any  knowledge  of  science?"  In  regard  to 
the  insinuation  of  family  aggrandisement,  he  remarked, 
**  Where  is  the  family  elevation  you  speak  of?  If  it  be 
real,  it  can  be  discerned,  but  where  is  it  ?  Dr.  Marshman 
is  as  poor  as  I  am,  and  I  can  scarcely  lay  by  a  sum 
monthly  to  relieve  three  or  four  indigent  relatives  in 
Europe.  I  might  have  had  large  possessions,  but  I  have 
given  my  all,  except  what  I  ate,  drank,  and  wore,  to  the 
cause  of  missions,  and  Dr.  Marshman  has  done  the  same, 
and  so  did  Mr.  Ward.  Why  then  are  we  to  be  treated  in 
this  unworthy  manner,  as  though  we  were  a  body  who 
only  lived  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  others?" 
Dr.  Staughton,  unwilling  to  leave  the  application  of  his 
remarks  ambiguous,  had  remarked,  not  "a  feather  of  your 
reputation  is  ruffled ;  *'  but  Dr.  Carey   replied   that  he 
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treated  tile  exemption  with  scorn,  that  he  was  Master  of 
the  College,  and  desired  to  take  his  full  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  every  proceeding  which  had  been  censured. 
The  Serampore  missionaries  considered  it  in  the  light  of  a 
gratuitous  insult  to  require  the  council  of  a  college  to 
make  a  solemn  declaration  that  they  would  not  embezzle 
its  funds,  or  employ  them  in  teaching  science,  and  they 
led  Dr.  Staugliton  and  the  other  trustees  to  deal  with  the 
dividends  as  their  consciences  might  dictate. 

A  heavier  blow,  however,  than  the  suspension  of  the 
American  dividends  was  now  impending.  The  finances 
of  India  were  again  in  a  state  of  embarrassment,  R,rtu«ii™oinr, 
Lord  Hastings  left  them,  at  the  end  of  18'2-2,  in  *^""'''  *^°""- 
a  flourishing  condition,  with  the  rare  blessing  of  a  surplus 
revenue.  Two  years  of  lavish  and  reckless  expenditure 
in  the  first  Burmese  war  converted  it  into  a  deficit,  and 
left  another  addition  of  debt.  Lord  William  Bentinck  wa»  J 
con.strairied,  therefore,  on  his  arrival,  to  appoint  a  finance 
committee  to  examine  and  report  on  the  subject,  and 
they  recommended  an  unsparing  reduction  of  the  public 
establisimicnts.  Among  other  measures  of  economy,  they 
proposed  to  abolish  the  professorships  of  the  college  of 
Fort  William,  and  to  appoint  examiners  on  500  rupees  a 
month.  Dr.  Carey  called  on  his  old  friends.  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  and  Mr.  Butterworth  Bayley,  now  members  of 
the  supreme  council,  and  they  advised  him  to  see  Lord 
William  Bentinck.  Mr.  Bayley  remarked  that  his  case 
was  deserving  of  particular  consideration,  for  in  a  service 
of  thirty  years,  no  fault  had  once  been  found  with  him. 
He  waited  on  Lord  William,  and  assured  him  that  he 
had  not  laid  by  a  rupee,  but  had  regularly  employed 
the  surplus  of  his  income,  after  his  household  expenditure 
and  some  annuities  to  relatives  had  been  paid,  in  spreading 
the  Gospel  among  the  natives  of  the  country.  The  Cio- 
vemor-General  told  him  to  make  himself  at  perfect  ease, 
a.1  every  consideration  should  be  paid  to  his  representation. 
It  was  understood  at  the  time  that  the  supreme  council 
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approached  the  proposed  reductions  in  the  collie  with 
great  reluctance,  and  that  a  whole  sitting  was  passed  in 
deliberating  on  them.  But  financial  necessity  overpowered 
every  argument,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  June,  Dr.  Carey's 
allowance  was  reduced  from  1000  rupees  a  month  to  500. 
The  retrenchment  could  not  have  come  at  a  more  incon- 
venient season,  for  the  mission  never  stood  in  greater  need 
of  this  aid.  The  emergency  was  great  and  pressing,  and 
the  missionaries,  as  on  all  similar  occasions  since  1799>  held 
a  special  service  to  implore  the  divine  guidance  and 
support.  Mr.  Robinson  who  was  present  thus  describes 
the  scene:  **The  two  old  men  were  dissolved  in  tears 
while  they  engaged  in  prayer,  and  Dr.  Marshman  in  par- 
ticular, could  not  give  expression  to  his  feelings.  It  was 
indeed  affecting  to  see  these  good  old  men,  the  Others  of 
the  mission,  entreating  with  tears  that  God  would  not 
forsake  them  now  grey  hairs  were  come  upon  them, 
but  that  He  would  silence  the  tongue  of  calumny,  and 
furnish  them  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  His  own 
cause."  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Mack  writes,  ''be 
assured  we  are  true  men  all,  and  have  no  thought  of 
flinching  from  our  duty,  however  we  may  be  oppressed 
with  difficulties,  or  lefl  destitute  of  help  from  others.  As 
long  as  we  have  any  health  of  body  or  faculties  of  mind, 
we  shall  devote  them  unreservedly  to  that  blessed  cause 
in  which  we  are  engaged." 

Having  thus  spread  their  supplications  before  the  Divine 
Majesty,  they  drew  up  an  appeal  to  their  Christian  brethren 

in  England.  They  stated  that  circumstances 
^[•SiooiiM'to     of  the  most  extreme  urgency  compelled  those 

who  conducted  the  Serampore  mission  to  make 
an  application  to  the  Christian  public  in  England.  For 
themselves  they  had  nothing  to  ask  except  the  good-will 
and  the  prayers  of  their  fellow  Christians  at  home.  But 
their  supplications  must  be  earnest  for  support  to  that 
sacred  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Attempts 
had  been  made  to  hold  them  up  as  unworthy  and  unfit, 
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from  personal  character,  and  the  defective  organisation  of  \ 
their  missionary  system,  to  be  entrusted  with  the  contri- 
butions of  the  Christian  pubUc,  and  the  farther  direction 
of  the  mission  reared  under  their  care.  As  long  as  any 
such  representations  of  their  character  and  conduct  were 
supported  by  anything  hke  specious  argument  or  allega- 
tion, it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  the  mission  would  be  duly  legarded.  They  had,  there- 
fore, been  careful  to  vindicate  themselves  from  aspersion, 
and,  as  far  as  delicacy  would  permit,  to  establish  their 
claims  to  that  integrity  and  general  sufficiency  of  character 
which  their  important  trust  required.  Having  done  this, 
they  felt  that  they  were  now  warranted  in  calling  public 
attention  to  the, real  merits  and  the  pressing  necessities 
of  their  mission.  In  the  preceding  year  they  had  been 
led  to  extend  the  mission  by  the  addition  of  three  new 
stations,  but  they  were  now  distressed,  not  because  of 
their  incompetence  to  undertake  new  eftbrts,  but  their 
inability  to  continue  their  present  expenditure.  The 
number  of  stations  dependent  on  them  for  support  was 
thirteen,  the  number  of  European  and  East  Indian 
labourers  seventeen,  and  of  native  preachers  fifteen  ;  and 
the  expense  of  the  mission  exceeded  1500/.  a  year.  Their 
resources  had  from  various  causes  been  reduced  to  about 
900/.  a  year,  with  which  they  were  required  to  support 
the  stations,  to  assist  the  college,  and  to  maintain  the 
widows  and  orphans.  "  If,"  the  missionaries  remarked, 
*'  unceasing  industry  or  self-denial  could  by  any  means 
furnish  us  with  tlie  supplies  we  beg  from  you,  we  would 
toil  and  deny  ourselves  with  cheerful  alacrity,  and  leave 
you  unimportuned.  But  our  hopes  are  small  in  this  I 
respect,  and  they  are  precarious  in  the  extreme.  Our 
present  incomes  even  arc  uncertain.  Again  then  we 
implore  your  help,  and  we  trust  we  shall  not  imjjlore 
in  vain.  But  a  few  years  have  passed  away  since  the 
Protestant  world  was  awakened  to  missionary  effort. 
Since  that  time  the  annual  revenues  collected  for  this 
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object  have  grown  to  the  then  unthought  of  sum  of 
400,000/.  And  is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  some 
unnoticeable  portion  of  this  should  be  entrusted  to  him 
who  was  among  the  first  to  move  in  this  enterprise,  and 
to  his  colleagues  ?  "  Before  this  appeal  reached  England, 
the  uncertainty  of  their  income  was  exemplified  by  the 
farther  reduction  of  Dr.  Carey's  income,  owing  to  the 
abolition  of  the  office  of  Translator  to  Government,  from 
which  he  had,  for  eight  years,  derived  the  sum  of  86OL  a 
year.  This  reduction  of  his  resources  in  a  few  months 
from  I56OI.  to  600/.  was  to  him  a  source  of  regret  only 
inasmuch  as  it  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity  of  xx>ntri* 
buting,  as  he  had  always  done,  to  the  missionary  cause. 
In  other  respects  the  serenity  of  his  mind  was  in  no 
degree  affected.  **  Though  thus  reduced  in  his  drcum- 
stances,"  writes  Dr.  Marshman,  **  the  good  man,  about 
to  enter  on  his  seventieth  year,  is  as  cheerful  and  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long ;  he  rides  out  four  or  five  miles 
every  morning,  returning  home  by  sunrise,  goes  on  with 
the  work  of  translation  from  day  to  day,  gives  two  lectures 
on  divinity,  and  one  on  natural  history  every  week  in  the 
college,  and  takes  his  turn  of  preaching  both  in  Bengalee 
and  in  English." 

The  allusion  in  the  appeal  to  the  vindication  of  their 
characters,  refers  to  the  pamphlets  which  were  drawn  up 

at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  sent  to  £ng- 
ThldLiiiii      land  for  publication.     Every  letter   received 

Serampore.  /»  i  •  t  /»     i  i 

from  home  m  the  course  of  the  year  1 829,  de- 
monstrated the  necessity  of  an  immediate  and  circum- 
stantial  refutation  of  the  various  charges  which  were 
circulated  against  them  with  unabated  assiduity.  Mr. 
Foster  characterised  Dr.  Marsh  man's  hasty  departure  as 
**  an  ignominious  flight,  which  left  his  enemies  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field,  and  his  friends  humiliated."  Dr.  Marsh- 
man  assured  him  that  he  had  never  intended  anything 
like  flight,  and  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  construction 
which  would  be  put  on  his  departure  at  that  period,  he 
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certainly  Iiave  remained  and  brought  out  his  reply, 
at  all  events.  Mr.  Hope  conveyed  to  him  the  assertion 
which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Dyer  that  '*  the  committee 
was  ready  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  tiiat  the  first 
gun  fired  from  Seramporc,  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
broadside."  Mr.  Hope  stated  that  their  cause  appeared 
to  be  deserted  by  all,  and  that  he  could  perceive  no  en- 
couragement except  what  came  from  Scotland.  But,  the 
letters  they  received  from  Glasgow  where  their  interest 
was  strongest,  were  gloomy  in  the  extreme,  and  stated, 
that  owing  to  the  long  delay  of  the  promised  reply,  friends 
were  beginning  to  entertain  misgivings  and  to  fall  off. 
Immediately  on  his  return  to  India,  Dr.  Marsliman  applied 
with  energy  to  the  task  of  vindication.  At  Serampore, 
he  was  aided  by  the  recollection  and  the  sympathies  of 
his  colleague,  and  had  access  to  that  information  on  every 
branch  of  the  subject  which  was  necessary  to  the  com- 
pleteness  of  his  defence.  The  associations  of  the  place 
aeemed  to  revive  that  spirit  of  intrepidity  which  had 
always  marked  his  character,  but  which  had  suffered  an 
eclipse  in  England.  He  no  longer  wrote  under  those 
morbid  feelings  of  hesitation  and  dread  which  had  em- 
boldened his  enemies,  and  disheartened  his  friends  in  the 
first  encounter.  He  grappled  manfully  with  Mr.  Dyer's 
fiicts  and  arguments,  unceremoniously  exposed  his  fiillacies 
and  misrepresentations,  and  triumphantly  vindicated  the 
integrity  of  the  Serampore  missionaries.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Marshman  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  Mr. 
Foster  in  which  he  examined  the  validity  of  the  statements 
given  in  the  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  Eustace  Carey,  and 
Mr.  Yates.  Dr.  Carey  also  sent  home,  in  a  brief  pamphlet, 
his  own  "Thoughts  on  the  Discussions,"  which,  inde* 
pvndeiilly  of  the  weight  of  his  character,  and  ids  long  and 
eminent  services,  were  calculated  to  carry  conviction  to 
the  mind  from  liis  clear  and  matter-of-factmode  of  dealing 
with  every  question.  His  pamphlet  wound  up  with  tiiis 
expostulation.   Addressing  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
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in  the  language  of  Jacob  when  remonstrating  with  Lafaan» 
he  said,  '*  And  now  what  is  our  trespass,  what  is  our  sin, 
that  ye  have  so  hotly  pursued  us?  Whereas  ye  have 
searched  all  our  stuff,  what  have  ye  found  of  all  your 
household  stuff?  Set  it  here  before  our  brethren  and 
your  brethren  that  they  may  judge  between  us.  These 
thirty-seven  years  have  I  been  with  you  —  Dr.  Marshman 
thirty  years — your  ewes  and  your  she  goats  have  not  cast 
their  young,  and  the  rams  of  your  flock  have  we  not 
eaten.  Thus  we  were,  in  the  day  the  drought  consumed 
us,  and  the  frost  by  night,  and  our  sleep  departed  from 
our  eyes.  Now  therefore  let  us  make  a  covenant,  we  and 
you.  .  .  •  This  heap  be  witness,  and  this  pillar  be  witness, 
that  we  will  not  pass  over  this  heap  to  you,  and  that  you 
shall  not  pass  over  this  heap  unto  us,  for  harm." 

These  three  pamphlets  which,    unhappily,   were  six 
months  and  a  half  in  reaching  England,  dispelled  the  anxie- 
ties of  their  friends  and  enabled  them  to  appeal 
guBg|i|tt  in      with  increasing  confidence  to  the  liberality  of 

the  denomination.  They  were  pronounced  to 
be  "  everything  that  could  be  desired  in  vindication  of  their 
character/*  Mr.  Foster  was  more  than  satisfied,  and  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  at  the  effectiveness  of  the  vindi- 
cation in  the  warmest  terms.  Mr.  Hope  wrote  to  Dr. 
Carey,  ♦*  In  point  of  expediency  there  is  little  hazarded 
by  your  defiance  of  Mr.  Dyer's  menace,  and  boldly  speak- 
ing the  truth  ;  and  in  point  of  duty  the  course  is  clearer 
than  I  had  expected.  Dr.  Marshman's  defence  is  superior 
to  anything  he  could  have  published  here,  and  your 
•Thoughts/  I  need  not  say,  are  all  we  could  wish.  We 
shall  err,  however,  if  we  suppose  that  these  publications, 
or  anything  else,  will  destroy,  or  even  materially  allay  the 
animosities  of  your  opponents.  They  have  the  ear  of  the 
public,  and  by  hook  or  by  crook  they  will  keep  it.  The 
previous  writers  and  all  the  partisans  of  the  Society  will 
neither  be  won  as  friends,  nor  conciliated  as  foes.  Their 
rancour  is  unquenchable."     The  pamphlets,  which  were 
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read  with  avidity  and  interest,  served  to  soften  the  pre*  I 
judices  of  many  who  had  been  induced  to  desert  the 
Serampore  mission.  The  appeal,  likewise,  produced  a 
favourable  impression  in  many  circles,  and  created  a  re- 
action. Contributions  came  in  so  copiously  that  Mr.  Hope 
was  enabled  to  make  an  immediate  remittance  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  a  still  larger  sum  in  a  few  days.  The  relief 
from  embarrassment  which  this  turn  of  tide  brought  with 
it,  excited  tlie  strongest  emotions  of  gratitude  to  God  in 
the  minds  of  the  missionaries.  "  No  succour  wns  ever  more 
seasonable.  By  a  gracious  Providence,  we  got  through 
last  year,  but  not  without  difficulty;  the  salaries  of  all 
our  missionaries  had  fallen  several  months  into  arrear,  and 
where  to  obtain  assistance  we  knew  not ;  but  we  are  now 
provided  for,  and  joyful  tidings  you  have  given  us  to  cheer 
our  dear  friends  with."  *'  I  cannot  look  back  on  the 
feelings  which  filled  our  hearts  this  day  twelvemonth, 
without  the  strongest  feelings  of  gratitude.  Then,  our 
stations  seemed  to  be  deprived  of  all  support ;  our  means 
had  reached  the  flital  point  of  exhaustion.  How  different 
ibe  prospect  now — funds  which  relieve  our  anxieties  — 
irtends  who  share  with  us  in  the  dawn  of  prosperity,  as 
they  sympathised  with  us  under  the  cloud  of  adversity, 
and  even  our  characters,  in  some  measure,  freed  from  the 
stigma  of  dishonesty."  "  With  respect  to  myselli"  Dr. 
Carey  writes,  "  I  consider  my  race  as  nearly  run.  The 
(lays  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  I  am 
MOW  only  three  months  short  of  that  age,  and  repeated 
bilious  attacks  have  weakened  my  constitution.  But  1  do 
nol  look  forward  to  death  with  any  painful  anticipations. 
I  cast  myself  on,  and  plead  the  efficacy  of  that  atonement, 
which  will  not  fail  nie  when  I  need  it.  .  .  But  how  shall 
we  sufficiently  praise  and  glorify  God,  who,  in  the  time  of 
our  great  extremity  appeared,  and  stirred  up  his  people 
thus  willingly  to  offer  their  substance  for  His  cause.  My 
heart  goes  especially  to  those  faithful  and  constant  friends 
wJio  have  stood  by  us  and  defended  us  when  our  integrity 
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was  called  in  question,  when  our  veraci^  was  doubted, 
our  motives  misrepresented,  our  characters  tiaduced.*' 
Dr.  Marshman  writes  to  Mr.  Hope»  **  that  God  has  granted 
us  supplies  from  his  people,  and  their  prayers  for  us  in 
this  work,  is  all  the  fruit  I  desire  from  the  pamphlets  you 
have  received.  \'ictory  is  a  mean  thing  any  more  than 
it  promotes  the  cause  of  truth  and  peace ;  and  revenge,  in 
its  fairest  and  most  specious  forms,  utterly  unworthy  of  a 
Christian."  In  another  letter  of  the  same  period  he  says, 
<*  Thirty-one  years  ago  this  day,  did  I  set  my  foot  on  the 
soil  of  India.  What  a  series  of  mercies  have  I  experienced 
in  this  period,  and  what  a  life  of  unprofitable  sloth  do  I 
appear  to  myself  to  have  led.  I  have  more  mercies  to 
bless  God  for  than  any  of  His  children,  and  yet  I  am 
among  the  most  useless  and  worthless  of  them.  I  cannot 
bear  the  thought  that  the  few  remaining  days  of  my  life 
should  be  thus  spent.  .  •  As  to  my  dear  brother  Ou^y, 
I  met  with  very  few  friends  in  England  in  their  seventieth 
year  so  lively,  so  free  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  so  in- 
teresting in  the  pulpit,  so  completely  conversible  as  he  is 


now." 


Before  the  disruption,  Dr.  Marshman,  who  had  freely 
admitted  tiiat  the  deeds  of  the  premises  were  insuffi- 
p^„p^,„^  cient,  had  promised  the  committee  that  a  new 
•rbiiractoD.  arrangement  should  be  made  immediately  on 
his  return  to  India.  After  his  arrival  the  question  was 
long  and  anxiously  discussed,  and  it  appeared  to  him  and 
his  colleagues  that  the  most  effectual  means  of  silencing 
the  voice  of  slander,  would  be  to  occupy  the  premises  in 
future  only  as  tenants  paying  rent  to  the  Society,  to  retire 
from  the  trusteeship  altogether,  and  to  place  the  settle- 
ment of  the  new  deed  of  trust  in  the  hands  of  a  body  in 
England,  consisting  of  three  representatives  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  three  of  the  friends  of  Serampore.  They 
were  anxious  also  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  bringing 
every  other  question  in  debate  to  a  final  issue,  by  leaving  it 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  gentlemen  thus  appointed.     The 
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only  stipulation  contained  in  the  proposal  was  that  one  of  1 
the  arbitrators  on  the  part  of  the  Society  should  be  their 
own  treasurer,  Mr.  Broadley  Wilson,  a  man  devoid  of  all 
Jesuitism  or  diplomacy,  and  in  whose  justice  and  impar- 
tiality they  felt  great  confidence.  After  having  stated 
their  wishes  regarding  the  premises,  tliey  referred  to  the 
expression  used  in  Dr.  Marshman's  letter  to  Dr.  Ryland 
in  18IS,  which  has  been  already  alluded  to,  "All  this  is 
yours,  and  not  ours."  The  committee  evidently  attached 
importance  to  this  expression,  which  liad  been  adduced 
by  their  advocates  to  establish  the  charge  of  inconsistency, 
if  not  of  dishonesty,  against  the  Serampore  missionaries. 
They  stated,  therefore,  in  the  proposal  of  arbitration,  that 
being  anxious  to  acquit  themselves  of  every  obligation 
under  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  laid, 
even  by  this  private  and  unauthorised  letter  of  one  of 
their  number,  tliey  were  willing  to  assume  that  the  Society 
had  a  lien  on  the  stock  then  existing  at  Serampore,  They 
desired  the  arbitrators  to  take  up  the  question,  and  award 
any  such  sum  as  appeared  to  them  equitable  to  the 
Society,  and  to  allot  such  a  period  for  the  gradual  liqui- 
dation of  this  debt  as  should  occasion  the  least  possible 
inconvenience  to  the  missionary  stations  dependent  on 
tbem.  Perhaps  there  was  no  subject  on  whicli  Dr.  Carey 
and  his  colleagues  had  felt  so  sensitively  as  the  charge  of 
having  embezzled  the  remittances  of  the  Society  while 
acting  as  their  agents,  and  they  were  anxious  to  obtain 
an  attestation  of  their  integrity,  based  on  the  audit  of 
tJieir  accounts  for  the  seven  years  for  which  they  were 
without  a  voucher.  They  had  asked  the  committee  for 
this  testimony  of  their  fidelity  when  the  charge  was  first 
brought  six  years  before,  but  Mr.  Gutteridge  declined  to 
give  it,  for  want,  as  he  said,  of  documents.  They  now 
repeated  the  request  with  much  importunity.  It  was 
their  desire  that  every  question  which  had  been  brought 
into  discussion  between  them  and  the  committee  should 
be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  this  impartial  body,  and 
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that  their  decision  should  be  conclusive  upon  every  point. 
The  negotiation  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Hope,  who  on  the 
receipt  of  the  papers,  opened  a  communication  with  Mr. 
Dyer.  He-  replied,  that  knowing  as  he  did  the  state  of 
public  opinion,  he  could  feel  no  surprise  that  the  mission- 
aries should  at  length  be  convinced  that  some  alteration 
was  necessary  in  the  course  of  proceeding.  He  inquired 
whether  Mr.  Hope  was  in  possession  of  such  information 
as  would  enable  the  arbitrators  to  undertake  the  duty  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  answer  was  in  the  affir- 
mative. But  after  the  lapse  of  a  month,  Mr.  Dyer  in- 
formed him  that  the  committee  did  not  consider  themselves 
engaged  in  any  controversy  or  dispute  with  their  Seram- 
pore  brethren  which  would  require  such  a  reference; 
they  foresaw  considerable  difficulties  in  the  plan  of  ar- 
bitration, but  they  were  willing  to  confer  on  the  subject 
with  Mr.  Hope,  and  any  other  friend  whom  he  might 
name.  Mr.  Hope  considered  this  reply  as  intended  to 
evade  the  demand  of  his  friends  at  Serampore  for  an 
equitable  and  honourable  settlement  of  every  point  at 
issue.  He,  therefore,  declined  the  conference,  and  called 
on  the  committee  for  a  decisive  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  tiie  arbitration.  The  committee  then  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions  on  the  subject.  They  stated  that  their  only 
object  regarding  the  premises  was  to  secure  them  in  the 
best  possible  way  to  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the 
Society ;  that  Dr.  Marshman  had  admitted  that  the  pre- 
sent deeds  were  insufficient,  and  had  engaged  that  a  new 
settlement  should  be  made  on  his  arrival  in  India,  and 
the  committee  regretted  that  this  pledge  had  not  been 
redeemed.  They  consented  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
rent  to  the  Serampore  stations  while  they  continued  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Carey  and  Dr.  Marshman,  but  would 
not  bind  the  Society  to  this  appropriation  after  their 
death  or  to  the  occupation  of  the  premises  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  senior  missionaries.  The  fourth  resolution 
declared  that  the  committee  had  never  entertained  the 
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remotest  idea  of  making  any  claim  on  the  stock  at; 
Seramporc.  The  fiftli  paragraph  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee had  no  means  of  auditing  the  accounts,  but  they 
were  quite  ready  to  avow  their  full  persuasion  that  these 
operations  were  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries 
with  the  utmost  integrity  and  fairness.  Mr.  Hope  con- 
sidered that  these  resolutions  were  intended  to  escape  from 
the  reference  of  the  questions  to  arbitration,  and  he  in- 
fonneil  Mr.  Dyer  that  the  various  suggestions  they  con- 
tained were  for  the  discussion  of  the  arbitrators,  and  that 
in  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  it  was  dearly  his  duty 
to  abstain  from  offering  any  opinion  on  them.  He  must 
therefore  press  his  request,  for  a  plain  and  unequivocal 
assent  or  dissent  relative  to  the  proposal  tu  submit  every 
point  in  di-sjiute  between  Serampore  and  Fen  Court  to 
a  fair  arbitration  ;  on  wliich  Mr.  Dyer  categorically  d< 
clined  the  reference. 

The  proposal  thus  made  by  Dr.  Carey  and  his  com 
leagues  affords  an  ample  vindication  of  their  integrity,  ain 
was  of  itself  an  answer  to  a  hundred  slanders.  R,„„k,omfc, 
If  the  arbiti-ation  had  been  accepted  and  com-  '""*""'"'■ 
pleted,  it  would  have  no  longer  been  of  any  avail  to 
repeat  the  plausible  and  popular  cakimnics  which  had 
been  circulated  j  the  missionaries  might  have  regained,  in 
some  measure,  the  confidence  of  the  denomination,  and 
pennanent  support  might  have  been  secured  for  their 
missionary  establishments.  On  these  grounds  the  arbi- 
tration was  ardently  coveted  by  them.  How  far  the 
committee  was  influenced  by  the  same  reasons  to  refuse  it 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  tlie  reader.  At  all 
events,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  committee  did  not 
perceive  the  glaring  anomaly  of  reproaching  Dr.  Marsh- 
man  with  having  failed  to  redeem  his  pledge  regarding 
the  premises,  when  they  had  in  their  hands  a  proposal 
from  him  —  greatly  in  excess  of  his  pledge — to  remain 
on  the  premises  only  as  the  Society's  tenant,  and  to  leave 
the  settlement  of  the  new  trust  deed  to  the  Society's  own. 

vol..  11.  V  P 
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treasurer,  and  a  body  of  referees  unexceptionably  chosen. 
The  testimony  borne  by  the  committee  to  the  integrity 
with  which  the  missionaries  had  administered  the  Society's 
funds  entrusted  to  them,  which  they  had  been  chai^ged 
with  having  embezzled,  ought  to  have  been  given  ax 
years  before,  when  the  charge  was  made,  and  the  attes- 
tation of  their  innocence  was  solicited.  Faithful  and 
honourable  men  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
even  for  a  day  under  the  stigma  of  this  calumnious  im- 
putation, which  the  committee  knew  to  be  groundless, 
and  which  five  lines  from  them  would  have  effectually 
removed.  The  committee  having  thus  rejected  the  ar- 
bitration, issued  a  series  of  resolutions  to  their  constituents 
in  reference  to  the  new  position  in  which  the  questions  at 
issue  between  them  and  Serampore  had  been  placed  by 
these  movements.  No  allusion  whatever  was  made  to  the 
offer  of  the  Serampore  missionaries  to  abdicate  the  trus- 
teeship and  to  resign  the  premises  to  new  trustees,  chosra 
in  England  by  a  body  of  arbitrators ;  but  Dr.  Carey  and 
his  colleagues  were  charged  with  having  taken  no  effec- 
tual measures  to  secure  the  missionary  property  to  public 
purposes.  The  committee  "deprecated  the  excitement  or 
renewal  of  a  spirit  of  strife  and  controversy.  They  had 
witnessed  with  regret  the  publication  of  certain  pamphlets 
from  Serampore,  containing  statements  and  insinuations 
respecting  their  proceedings,  equally  injurious  and  unjust 
As  attempts  had  been  made  to  excite  a  prejudice  against 
the  committee,  by  reviving  charges  and  misstatements 
which  were  long  since  refuted,  the  secretary  be  de- 
sired to  reprint  a  portion  of  the  Society's  annual  report  in 
I827."  This  proceeding  of  the  committee  is  much  to 
be  regretted.  If  they  had  said  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  continue  a  controversy  which  was  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  religion,  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  moderation.  But  it  was  unfair  to  represent 
themselves  as  injured  innocents,  and  the  Serampore  mis- 
sionaries as  aggressors.     The  sacred  privilege  of  reply  is 
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not  denied  to  the  greatest  culprit ;  but  in  this  instance' 
the  endeavour  of  the  missionaries  to  refute  the  heinous 
durges  contained  in  the  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Dyer  and 
Mr.  Eustace  Carey  was  treated  as  a  crime,  and  the  vindi- 
cation of  their  characters  was  stigmatised  as  an  "attempt 
to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  committee  by  the  renewal 
of  iniastatenieiits." 

To  counteract  the  eflect  of  the  Serampore  pamphlets, 
two  publications  were  put  forth  in  the  interest  of  the 
committee;  one  by  Mr.  Eustace  Carey,  the 
other  from  the  pen  of  the  minister  who  had  jnihj'JI.'nrfli*. 
taken  an  inventory  of  the  silver  spoons  from 
Mrs.  Marshman  twelve  years  before.  When  the  question 
of  publishing  a  rejoinder  was  discussed  at  Serampore, 
Dr.  Carey  laid  his  peremptory  interdict  on  any  such 
attempt.  He  thought  too  much  time  had  been  already 
wasted  in  controversy.  He  said,  that  if  be  had  to  live 
the  last  twenty-five  years  ovor  again,  he  would  scru- 
pulously abstain  t>om  offering  any  reply  to  any  cen- 
sures which  might  be  passed  on  him,  and  inform  his 
opponents  that  they  had  his  full  permission  to  say  what- 
ever it  would  afford  them  pleasure  to  believe  or  pro- 
pagate regarding  his  conduct,  provided  they  did  not 
encroach  on  his  invaluable  time.  He  and  his  colleagues 
therefore  determined  to  allow  the  subject  to  drop,  and  to 
devote  their  remaining  days  to  the  prosecution  of  their 
great  work,  leaving  their  characters  to  the  impartial  judg^ 
ment  of  posterity.  It  would  be  an  unwarrantable  tax  oA 
ibc  patience  of  the  reader  to  review  the  allegations  which 
were  renewed  in  these  publications ;  but  there  was  one 
topic  of  censure  which  may  deserve  a  passing  notice.  The 
ever-recurnng  question  of  the  premises,  the  stock  theme 
of  the  committee,  was  revived  under  a  new  phase.  Since 
that  subject  had  last  been  brought  under  discussioi^ 
the  missionaries  liad  ottered  to  divest  themselves  of  all 
interest  in  this  property  except  as  tenants,  and  this  might 
have  been  expected   to  bar  any  fiirther  allusion  to  the 
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question.  It  was,  however,  again  obtruded  on  public 
notice.  Dr.  Carey  and  his  associates  had  always  affinned 
that  the  premises  were  purchased  with  their  funds.  This 
fact  had  not  only  never  been  questioned  for  thirty  years, 
but  had  been  confirmed  by  the  committee  of  the  Society, 
who  had  stated  officially,  in  1818,  that  *'a  considerable 
part  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  personal  labours  of  the 
missionaries  had  been  employed  in  the  purchase  and  en- 
largement of  the  premises  on  which  they  resided.'*  This 
assertion  was  now  repudiated  by  the  advocates  of  the 
committee.  It  appeared  from  the  journals  and  corre- 
spondence of  the  missionaries  between  1800  and  180i, 
that  sums  which  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Fuller  either 
in  bullion  or  by  bills,  had  in  some  cases  been  employed  in 
paying  off  instalments  due  on  the  purchase  of  the  pre- 
mises. Hence  it  was  inferred  that  the  premises  had  been 
paid  for  by  the  funds  of  the  Society ;  that  the  missionaries 
had  acted  simply  as  agents,  and  that  they  could  not 
equitably  claim  any  interest  whatever  in  them.  Dr. 
Carey  and  Dr.  Marshman,  having  resolved  not  to  reply  to 
these  pamphlets,  sent  their  explanations  to  Mr.  Hope. 
They  stated  that  the  Society  had  made  collections  only 
for  the  support  of  missionaries,  and  for  printing  the  Ben- 
galee Scriptures ;  that  the  comuiittee  had  never  au- 
thorised the  missionaries  to  appropriate  the  funds  sent 
them  to  any  other  object.  They  drew,  therefore,  on  the 
treasurer  for  these  objects  and  for  no  other.  With  a  por- 
tion of  the  monies  thus  received,  they  liquidated  some  of 
the  obligations  they  had  contracted  on  account  of  tlie 
premises,  providing  the  sums  progressively  required  for 
the  support  of  the  missionaries  and  the  printing  of  the 
Scriptures  from  their  own  income.  "  We  paid  for  the 
first  house,"  said  Dr.  Marshman,  **  partly  with  the  iden- 
tical rupees  received  for  bills  drawn  for  other  purposes, 
and  replaced  the  sum  as  it  was  needed  for  these  objects." 
The  same  explanation  was  given  regarding  subsequent 
purchases.     If  the  Society  had  ever  contemplated   the 
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purchase  of  premises,  or  given  any  instructions  to  that 
effect,  the  sums  received  from  them  would  justly  have 
l>ecn  deemed  to  have  been  expended  in  that  object ; 
and  the  houses  and  lands  would  have  been  to  all  intents 
4ind  purposes  their  property-  In  that  case,  however, 
Mr.  Fuller  would  not  liave  neglected  to  inform  the  sub- 
scribers of  this  appropriation  of  3000/.,  forming  a  fourth 
of  their  contributions,  which  he  never  did.  He  con- 
sidered the  purchase  to  have  been  effected  with  fimda 
over  which  the  subscribers  had  no  control.  As  no  such 
instruction  or  authority  was  ever  received  at  Serampore, 
Ihe  immediate  ap])ropriation  of  any  specific  sums  obtained 
from  England  was  simply  a  matter  of  account.  The  con- 
Btitiient  of  a  banking-house  might  with  equal  justice 
claim  a  lien  upon  any  bill  which  his  deposit  had  been  used 
in  discounting.  As  the  missionaries  never  laid  any  claim 
lo  the  premises,  from  first  to  last,  and  liad  resented  every 
attempt  to  fix  this  charge  on  them  as  a  flagitious  slander, 
the  question  of  the  purchase  money  is  one  of  comparative 
inaigniticunce,  though  in  the  inflamed  state  of  feeling  in 
the  denomination,  it  was  easily  turned  to  tiie  purpose  of 
detraction. 

The  refusal  of  the  committee  to  allow  the  question  of 
the  premises  to  be  settled  in  England,  while  they  con-  i 
Unued  to  charge  Dr.  Marshman  with  bad  faith  I 

in  having  neglected  to  make  a  satisfactoiy  xii^,'^''"'"  ■  i 
ecttlement  in  India,  determined  him  to  quit 
them.  After  having  completed  liis  arrangements,  he 
removed  in  the  following  year  to  a  small  house  which  he 
erected  for  himself,  on  the  ground  lie  had  purchased 
twelve  years  before.  There  were  associations  connected 
nrith  the  old  house  in  which  lie  and  his  family  had  lived 
for  thirty  years,  which  rendered  the  removal  painful, 
especially  to  Mrs.  Marshman.  Writing  on  the  subject  to 
a  fHend  in  England,  she  said  she  was  greatly  attached  to 
(he  old  dwelling  in  which  eight  of  her  own  children 
md   three  grandchildren  had  been  born,  and  five  had 
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died,  besides  her  son-in-law.  But  it  appeared  to  be  a 
question  of  duty  to  quit  them,  and  the  aged  couple  did 
not  shrink  from  this  sacrifice  of  their  feeHngs.  Dr. 
Carey  was  residing  in  the  collie ;  on  the  Sodety's  pre- 
mises stood  the  chapel,  the  garden,  the  printing-office  a 
part  of  the  paper-mill,  and  the  house  occupied  by  Mr. 
Marshman.  Mr.  Foster  was  highly  gratified  to  find  that 
Dr.  Marshman  had  retired  from  the  premises,  as  ''the 
question  seemed  to  lie  like  an  incubus  on  all  the  energies 
of  his  friends  at  Serampore.*'  Mr.  Hope  also  remarked, 
*'many  good  men  among  your  firiends  exclaim.  Oh!  that 
the  premises  had  all  been  swept  away  by  the  HoogUy, 
rather  than  bring  the  character  and  intentions  of  the 
Serampore  brethren  into  doubt  and  distrust.  Cannot 
they  so  improve  the  trust  deed  as  to  put  an  end  to 
slander?  "  The  benevolent  wish  of  their  friends  r^ard- 
ing  the  premises  was  nearer  its  fulfilment  than  thej 
expected.  One  of  the  most  violent  gales  which  bad 
been  known  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  swqiC 
over  the  lower  districts  of  Bengal  towards  the  close  of 
1831.  Dr.  Carey's  garden  was  again  laid  waste.  His 
extensive  conservatory  was  crushed  by  the  fall  of  sevenl 
large  trees,  and  he  wept  over  the  ruin  of  the  collections 
of  twenty  years.  The  river  became  a  little  sea,  and  the 
waves  ate  away  the  bank  of  the  society's  premises,  and 
annihilated  the  public  road.  The  Danish  authorities, 
therefore,  called  on  the  missionaries  to  take  down  half  Mr. 
Ward's  house  to  afford  room  for  another  road,  and  as  the 
other  half  would  in  that  case  have  been  unsafe,  the 
whole  building  was  levelled  with  the  ground. 

Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues  now  determined  to  make 
another  and  a  final  eflbrt  to  shake  ofl^  the  **  incubus  "  ot 

the  premises.     Their  object  was  to  brin^  this 

New  trust  deed.  *^ .  .  •'  ,  i  /^       1 

vexatious  question  to  a  close ;  from  the  refusal 
of  their  ofler,  it  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  their  op- 
ponents to  keep  the  seton  open.  They  resolved  that 
their  next  movement  should  be  so  decisive  as  to  bafile  all 
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empts  at  evasion.  They  drew  up  a  new  trust  deed 
der  the  advice  of  Mr.  Hohlenberg,  the  governor  of 
rampore,  the  only  able  lawyer  who  had  ever  been 
pointed  to  office  since  the  settlement  of  the  missionaries. 
le  deed  recapitulated  the  history  of  the  premises,  and 
E  missionaries  embraced  this  opportunity  of  placing  on 
:ord  a  statement  of  all  their  proceedings  regarding 
•m  as  a  vindication  of  their  conduct.     By  this  deed, 

the  premises  were  transferred  from  Dr.  Carey  and  Dr. 
BTshman,  to  eleven  trustees  in  England,  with  the  stipu- 
ion  that  they  should  continue  to  occupy  them  rent  free 
ring  their  lives,  and  that  their  colleagues  should  remove 
im  them  within  three  years  after  the  death  of  the 
rvtvor,  paying  rent  intermediately,  which  was  to  be 
ide  over  to  the  Society,  to  whom  the  rents  of  the 
Bmisea  subseipiently  were  to  belong.  The  deed  was 
insmilted  tor  registration  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
ipenhageii,  but  the  committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
ciety  might  raise  any  objection  to  it  within  twelve 
jnths.     A  copy  of  the  deed  was,  therefore,  sent  likewise 

the  committee,  who  were  informed  that  the  registry 
>uid  not  be  effected  without  their  concurrence.  The 
mmittee  stated,  that  although  they  could  not  admit  the 
tire  correctness  of  the  statements  made  in  the  deed,  or 
ncur  in  the  mode  of  settling  the  property  at  Serampore, 
t,  having  long  withdrawn  from  all  controversy  on  the 
lyect,  they  will  have  fullilied  their  duty  by  recording 
eir  dissent  on  their  minutes  without  taking  any  steps  to 
latrate  the  arrangement  proposed.  The  deeds  were 
erefore  registered,  and  thus  ended  a  contention  about 
ick  and  mortar,  which  had  for  more  than  sixteen  years 
temipted  harmony  and  impeded  progress.  The  signa- 
re  of  the  deed  which  relieved  Dr.  Carey  from  the 
lious  trusteeship,  seemed  to  give  him  fresh  animation 
d  cheerfulness.  "I  now  hope,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Hope, 
that  this  troublesome  affair  will  be  brought  to  a  close, 
4  that  calumny  may  cease,  and  our  hoary  heads  go 
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down  to  the  grave  in  peace.  I  trust  it  will  give  satis&c- 
tion,  but  whether  it  does  or  not,  we  have  washed  our 
hands  of  the  business."  Dr.  Marshman  wrote  in  the 
same  strain.  **  We  have  sent  you  the  deed  executed 
this  day,  by  which  Dr.  Carey  and  I,  and  all  my  family, 
have  rid  our  hands  ot*  the  mission  premises  as  trusted 
for  ever;  and  I  have  done  this  with  unspeakable  joy. 
Blessed  be  God  that  I  have  lived  to  see  this  day."  Never 
did  men  rejoice  more  in  the  acquisition  of  property,  than 
did  the  two  old  men  in  divesting  themselves  of  all  interest 
in  the  premises,  which,  including  contingent  expenses 
and  repairs,  had  cost  them  7800/.  This  6nal  settlement 
of  the  question  was  received  with  equal  delight  by  the 
friends  of  Serampore  in  England.  Mr.  Hope  in  his 
reply  to  Dr.  Carey,  said,  **  ThLs  is  a  decisive  measure, 
harsh  as  it  regards  your  junior  members,  but  wisely  sub- 
mitted to  as  at  once  putting  an  end,  for  ever  it  must  now 
be,  to  the  jealousies,  suspicions,  insinuations,  and  direct 
crimination  of  motives  and  intentions  with  which  the 
partisans  of  Fen  Court  have  so  long  and  so  industriously 
assailed  you."  To  conclude  the  history  of  the  premises ; 
twelve  years  after  the  registration  of  the  deed,  the  com- 
mittee announced  their  intention  to  dispose  of  them,  and 
instructed  their  agent  in  Calcutta,  to  offer  the  refusal  of 
them  to  Mr.  Marshman.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
the  ground  was  measured,  when  it  was  found,  on  com- 
paring the  result  with  the  record  in  the  original  deeds, 
that  about  one-fourth  of  the  land  and  three  houses  had 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  river.  The  remainder  was 
valued  by  the  agent  at  1650/.  and  sold  for  that  sum, 
which  was  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Society. 

A  discussion  had  arisen  several  years  before  this  period 
relative  to  the  rendering  of  the  word  "  baptizo  "  and  its 

cognates  in  Oriental  translations.     In  all  the 

DitcuiiioDi  on  *-',  ■I'lT^  •111 

"baptTxl"         versions  made  in  the  East,  it  had  always  been 

translated  by  some  word  which  the  translators 
respectively   believed    to  represent   the   import  of  the 
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original  term.  In  the  Scriptures  published  at  Seramporeil 
it  had  been  rendered  by  a  word  which  signified  to  im- 
merse. No  objection  was  raised  for  twenty-five  years  to 
the  latitude  which  had  thus  been  accorded  by  the  Bible 
Society  to  missionaries  of  various  denominations  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  tlieir  own  conscience.  The  versions  made 
at  Serampore  had  been  freely  distributed  by  missionaries 
who  differed  from  Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues  on  the! 
mode  of  administering  baptism,  and  the  Serampore  mia-f 
sionaries  had  circulated  without  reserve,  versions  in  which  \ 
the  rendering  of  the  word  did  not  accord  with  their 
belief.  But  in  IS27.  a  inimljer  of  piedobaptist  missionaries 
raised  au  objection  to  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been 
translated  at  Serampore,  and  requested  the  Bible  Society 
in  London  to  discontinue  the  encouragement  of  any 
version  in  which  the  word  was  translated.  Mr.  Hughes 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  that  Society,  and  himself  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  community,  wrote  a  long  and  i 
argumentative  letter  to  Dr.  Carey,  urging  him  to  agree 
to  this  arrangement.  But  Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues 
were  not  satisfied  with  tns  arguments,  and  determined  to 
adhere  to  the  practice  they  had  adopted  from  the  begin- 
ning of  their  hibours.  In  writing  on  tliis  subject  to  Mr. 
Hope,  Dr.  Carey  .said,  "  I  do  not  complain  of  what  the 
Bible  Society  have  done.  They  have  always  acted  towards 
118  with  the  greatest  liberality,  and  could  not  on  this 
occasion  have  acted  otherwise  than  tliey  have  done.  In 
preparing  my  reply  1  had  occasion  to  examine  into  the 
number  of  versions  published  wholly  or  in  part  by  them, 
leaving  out  those  made  sine*  1793>  There  are  forty-two 
versions  printed  by  them  ;  of  tlie  rendering  of  the  word 
in  thirteen  I  am  uncertain  ;  in  fourteen  it  is  retained 
without  translation ;  in  fifteen  it  is  translated."  After 
this  reply  from  Serampore  to  the  Society  in  Earl  Street, 
the  missionaries  connected  with  the  London  Society  in 
and  about  Calcutta  addressed  a  letter  to  their  friends  at 
Serampore,  stating  their  objection   to  a  practice  which 
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they  regarded  as  an  **  ud warrantable  decision  on  the 
mode  of  baptism,  in  consequence  of  which  every  pesdo- 
baptist  missionary  was  held  forth  as  acting  in  opposition 
to  the  word  of  God  when  he  administered  the  rite  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  which  he  conscientiously  believed 
to  be  the  true  and  Scriptural  one."  The  reply  to  this 
observation  was  obvious.  The  word  was  translated  as  it 
had  been  translated  at  Serampore  in  numerous  European 
versions,  while  the  rite  of  baptism  was  administered  by 
sprinkling  or  pouring.  But  no  minister  of  religion  in 
those  countries  had  ever  objected  to  the  use  of  the 
version,  however  inconsistent  his  practice  might  be  with 
its  injunctions,  or  requested  the  Bible  Society  to  interdict 
the  circulation  of  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society,  of  which  Dr.  Marsh  man  was  one  of  the 
secretaries,  resolved  to  advise  the  parent  Society  to  refuse 
aid  to  any  version  in  which  the  original  word  was  not  left 
untranslated.  Dr.  Marshman,  though  dissenting  from  this 
resolution,  did  not  deem  it  his  duty  to  relinquish  his  post, 
remarking  that  if,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  the 
human  mind,  every  man  were  to  refuse  to  unite  in  doing 
good  with  those  whose  opinions  might  differ  somewhat 
from  his  own,  every  good  design  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
At  the  same  time  he  requested  that  his  own  views  on  the 
subject  might  be  submitted  to  the  committee  of  the 
Auxiliary  Society,  and  to  the  parent  Society  in  England. 
He  stated: — 

*^  That  if  in  translating  any  human  production,  an  Act  of  Govero- 
ment  for  instance,  the  translator  would  feel  himself  bound  in 
common  honesty  to  give  the  meaning  of  every  word  faithfully, 
according  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  this  duty  was  unspeak- 
ably more  imperative  in  translating  the  Word  of  God.  Should 
any  one,  to  please  men,  whether  good  or  bad,  give  that  meaning  to 
any  portion  of  the  Divine  Word  which  he  believed  to  be  erroneous, 
or  leave  any  part  of  it  untranslated  and  disguised,  that  others 
might  be  able  to  give  it  a  meaning  which  his  own  knowledge  and 
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his  conscientious  convictions  told  h!in  vtna  not  tlic  correct  mean- 
ing, be  must  be  conatdered  as  fueling  uufaitbfuUy  towards  God, 
and  deceitfully  towards  big  fellow-creatures.  He  remavked,  that 
if  any  body  of  men  wore  to  tamper  with  the  conscience  of  any 
translator,  to  induce  him  to  give  n  meaning  to  any  word  which 
he  believed  to  be  erroneous,  or  to  forbear  giving  it  that  meaning 
which  he  believed  to  be  truej  by  the  promise  of  aiding  or  the 
threat  of  reftising  him  aid,  it  would  tend  to  corrupt  his  mind 
from  that  godly  simplicity  and  that  fidelity  without  which  he 
would  bo  unworthy  to  put  bis  band  to  that  great  work.  He 
further  remarked,  that  if  the  Society  were  persuaded  to  refuse 
aaeietnnce  in  the  circulation  of  any  ver^ona  in  whiuh  the  word  was 
not  left  untranslated,  the  sphere  of  its  operations  woiUd  he  lament- 
ably contracted.  Of  the  ancient  versions,  the  Syriac,  made,  if  not 
by  the  Apostles,  at  least  by  Apostolic  men ;  the  Coptic,  made  in 
the  third  century  ;  the  Ethiopic,  executed  in  the  fourth ;  the  Ar- 
menian in  the  fifth ;  and  the  Arabic  in  the  eighth  century,  the 
word  was  translated.  The  Bible  Society  could  not  be  expected 
io  adopt  a  rule  which  would  sever  these  anoient  churches  from  ita 
allianoe.  Of  modern  Tersions,  the  German,  the  Dutch,  tlie  Danish, 
the  Swedish,  the  Bohemian,  the  Polish,  the  Sclavonian,  the 
Lithuanian,  the  Finnish,  and  the  Dorpatian  equally  had  the  word 
tnnsUted;  but  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  could  not 
consistently  cut  off  the  great  bulk  of  the  foreign  Protestant 
churches  from  all  connection  with  it ;  while  to  require  those 
ohurches  to  alter  the  word  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  it  would 
be  unsuccessful." 

A  fresh  remonstrance  from  Calcutta,  induced  Mr. 
Hughe:^  to  write  a  second  time  and  in  more  pressing 
terms  to  Dr.  Curey,  but  his  decision  was  unshaken.  Mr. 
Hughes  wrote  in  reply:  "This  is  our  predicament,  if  we 
fall  in  with  the  remonstrance,  we  proliibit,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  the  circulation  of  what  is  prepared  st:M 
Serampore.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  act  in  the  face  of 
these  remonstrances  a  company  in  India  and  a  liost  in 
Eogland,  are  converted  into  assadants  ;  eillier  way,  good 
is  checked,  and  evil  ensues."  He  fartlier  stated  that  if 
the  resolution  recommended  at  Calcutta  were  adopted,  an 
absolute  extinguisher  would  be  put  on  the  hopes  o1'  these 
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distinguished  veterans  in  the  work  of  translation  at  Seram- 
pore.  To  continue  and  complete  the  narrative  of  these 
events,  on  the  l6th  of  February,  1832,  the  London 
Bible  Society  remarked  in  their  letter  to  Serampore, 
•*  For  ourselves  we  can  truly  say  that  our  consciences 
would  not  be  offended  by  the  adoption  of  your  views ; 
but  there  are  others  who  do  feel  conscientiously  on  this 
subject  as  well  as  yourselves,  and  who  feel  strongly  that 
they  cannot  yield  the  point  any  more  than  you,  and  here 
is  the  difficulty  which  presents  itself  in  full  force  to  such 
a  body  as  the  committee  of  the  Bible  Society ;  and  here 
it  is  we  feel  how  truly  thankful  we  should  have  been  if 
you  could  have  met  your  brethren  of  other  denominations 
on  the  practice  of  the  English  and  several  other  versions, 
a  practice  we  feel  would  have  compromised  neither  party." 
The  remonstrance  from  Calcutta,  however,  prevailed,  and 
on  the  Ist  of  July  1833,  the  Bible  Society  in  London 
gave  its  official  assent  to  the  requisition  of  the  missionaries 
and  the  Auxiliary  Society  in  Bengal,  and  resolved  that  its 
aid  should  be  restricted  to  versions  in  which  the  word 
**  baptizo  **  was  either  left  untranslated  or  rendered  by  such 
terms  as  might  be  considered  unobjectionable  by  the  other 
denominations  of  Christians  composing  the  Bible  Society. 
The  defence  of  this  measure  rests  on  the  simple  ground 
of  expediency.  The  adoption  of  one  rule  for  the  west, 
and  another  for  the  east ;  the  continued  circulation  of 
thousands  of  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  Europe 
with  the  word  translated  "to  immerse/*  and  the  prohibition, 
as  far  as  the  Society's  patronage  was  concerned,  of  the 
circulation  of  any  copy  in  Asia,  in  which  the  word  was 
thus  rendered,  was  a  concession  to  the  strongest,  without 
reference  to  principle.  The  Baptists  paid  the  penalty  of 
being  in  a  minority  ;  and  whatever  censure  may  attach  to 
the  inconsistency  of  this  decision,  belongs  more  to  those 
who  raised  the  clamour  than  to  those  who  were  constrained 
(o  bend  to  its  violence,  even  at  the  risk  of  countenancing 
the  anomalous  doctrine  that  it  was  more  expedient  for  a 
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heathen  tribe  to  be  left  without  the  Bible,  than  for  it 
be  taught  that  baptism  was  iinmer?ion. 

During  the  present  year  animadversions  were  published 
in  several  periodical  publications  in  India  and  in  England, 
on  tlie  Seranipore  translations.  These  remarks 
were  transmitted  to  Dr.  Carey  by  the  Bible  ^^^rSHT!'^ 
Society  with  a  request  tliat  where  the  criticisms 
appeared  to  be  sound  and  valuable,  they  should  be  turned 
to  account  in  future  editions,  and  that  the  missionaries 
would  furnish  explanations  in  reference  to  these  hostile 
remarks.  Mr.  Hughes,  the  secretary,  in  transmitting  the 
wishes  of  the  Society  to  Iiirti  said,  "  Your  work  is  arduous, 
and  your  reward,  as  far  as  the  irreligious  and  uncandid 
are  concerned,  is  a  succession  of  surmises  and  reproaches. 
But  there  awaits  you  a  reward  of  another  kind  no  created 
power  can  obliterate ;  the  liappy  effects  of  these  transla- 
tions which  have  excited  so  many  and  such  severe  anim-  J 
adversions."  The  translations  made  at  Serampore,  like 
all  first  attempts  of  the  kind,  were  necessarily  imperfect. 
Of  this  truth  no  one  could  feel  a  deeper  conviction  than 
tlie  missionaries  themselves,  and  they  were  constantly 
anxious  to  encourage  the  labours  of  other  translators  for 
the  progressive  improvement  of  the  version.  They  un- 
dertook the  work  of  translation,  and  pursued  it  from  the 
purest  motives,  for  thirty  years,  and  they  were  grateful 
for  every  remark  made  in  tlie  spirit  of  fair  and  honourable 
criticism,  but  not  in  the  spirit  of  detraction.  Colonel 
Kiinnedy  who  had  published  animadversions  on  the  Mah- 
ratta  version  was  an  accomplislied  orientalist,  though  by 
no  means  friendly  to  mission.nry  undertakings.  He  said 
that,  without  intending  any  disrespect  to  the  missionnries 
at  Seramporc,  he  could  not  refrain  from  remarking  that 
their  zeal  had  neither  been  tempered  nor  guided  by  know- 
ledge, and  he  pointed  out  various  defects  of  idiom  and 
construction  as  they  appeared  to  him,  in  the  translation. 
But  the  Mahratta  version  was  more  likely  to  be  free  from 
s.uch  inaccuracies  than  several  others.     It  was  executed 
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under  the  eye  of  the  Mahratta  pundit  attached  to  the 
college  of  Fort  William,  who  had  been  selected  for  the 
office,  amid  many  competitors,  for  his  superior  attainments 
in  oriental  philology.  Mr.  William  Greenfield,  the  super* 
intendent  of  the  translating  and  editing  department  of  the 
Bible  Society,  whose  knowledge  of  languages  appetred 
to  be  almost  miraculous,  but  who  was  prematurely  cutoff 
in  tlie  following  year  at  the  age  of  only  thirty  .two,  took  up 
the  gauntlet  which  Colonel  Kennedy  had  thrown  down. 
He  defended  the  Serampore  version  with  great  ability 
and  success.  **  Never,**  he  remarked,  •*  was  there  a  aw 
of  more  complete  failure  ;  evefy  charge  has  melted  awiy 
before  the  rays  of  truth,  and  nothing  remains  but  the 
gross  errors  and  misrepresentations  of  the  accuser.**  In 
the  course  of  the  controversy.  Colonel  Kennedy  had  the 
candour  to  admit  the  extreme  difficulty  of  making  a  iaitb- 
ful  and,  at  the  same  time,  intelligible  translation  in  any 
eastern  language.  His  remarks  exactly  coincided  with 
the  experience  of  the  Serampore  missionaries.  **  In  the 
vernacular  dialects  there  is  scarcely  a  word  denoting  the 
operations  of  the  mind.  In  translating  from  the  copious 
language  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  ruder  language  of  the 
Hebrews,  innumerable  words  and  phrases  occur  which 
have  no  corresponding  terms  in  Mahratta,  but  without 
which  the  peculiar  tenets  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion  cannot  be  explained.  But  amplification  and 
comments  are  forbidden,  and  consequently  the  only  re- 
source that  remains  is  to  use  the  words  that  actually  exist 
in  the  language  in  a  sense  that  is  not  given  to  them  by 
the  Mahrattas  themselves.**  It  would  be  useful  occasion- 
ally to  recall  the  attention  of  those  who  are  disposed  to 
be  captious  in  their  strictures  on  oriental  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  to  this  sound  canon  of  criticism,  and  to  remind 
them  that  time  must  be  allowed  for  words  which  are  un- 
avoidably used  to  express  Christian  thoughts  and  doctrines 
to  acquire  a  conventional  and  evangelical  signification. 
Colonel    Kennedy's  criticisms  on  the  Mahratta  version, 
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)wever  severe,  were  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman, 
ar  different  was  the  strain  in  which  Dr.  Carey*s  labours 
ere  assailed  about  the  same  time  by  a  missionary  then  con- 
noted with  Bishop's  College  who  subsequently  joined  the 
idependent  mission  in  Calcutta.  He  described  the 
irampore  missionaries  as  a  set  of  narrow-minded,  tasteless, 
ouey-making  bigots.  Any  remark  on  animadversions 
ritten  in  such  a  temper  would  be  superfluous. 

The  missionary  labours  of  the  year  were  prosecuted 
ith  unabated  zeal.  The  difficulties  with  which  the  mis- 
3naries  were  called  to  struggle  during  the  last 
iven  years  or  the  mission,  were  equally  tor-  ubourtat 
idable  with  those  of  an  earlier  period,  but 
ore  disheartening.  Their  own  resources  had  been  cur- 
iled  by  their  advanced  age  and  other  circumstances ; 
leir  long  and  disinterested  labours  were  forgotten,  and 
ley  were  placed  under  the  ban  of  their  own  denomina- 
on.  Their  friends  at  home  were  few  and  feeble,  and 
^ery  attempt  to  obtain  support  for  their  missionary  es- 
blishment  encountered  the  sternest  opposition  in  £ng- 
nd,  but-  the  vital  principle  of  energy  was  as  vigorous  as 
^er.  At  no  period  of  their  career  did  they  exhibit  a 
>bler  example  of  perseverance  than  in  these  depressing 
rcumstances.  However  melancholy  it  might  be  to  see 
en  who  had  worn  out  their  strength  in  endeavouring  to 
'omote  the  best  interests  of  India,  and  contributed  so 
rgely  to  the  object,  deserted  and  maligned,  the  adver- 
:y  which  beclouded  their  closing  exertions  almost  ceases 

be  an  object  of  regret  in  the  aspect  of  that  spirit  of 
hristian  fortitude  with  which  it  was  encountered.  Mr. 
obinson,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  mission- 
ies  on  the  Society's  list,  accepted  an  invitation  to  join 
s  friends  at  Serampore.  He  was  one  of  the  malcontents 
*  1807>  whose  querulous  correspondence  had  been  pub- 
ihed  by  the  partisans  of  the  committee  to  overwhelm 
le  senior  missionaries,  with  whom  he  now  united  himself. 
.  corresponding  committee  was  also  formed,  consisting  of 
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four  laymen  who  resided  in  the  capital  and  provinces  of 
Bengal,  and  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  at 
Serampore,  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
it.  In  Assam»  which  had  been  occupied  in  the  preceding 
year  at  the  importunate  desire  of  Dr.  Carey,  tlie  European 
gentlemen  formed  an  association  for  the  support  of  native 
schools.  At  the  new  station  formed  at  Barripore,  to  the 
south  of  Calcutta,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Robeholm,  an  East  Indian  of  great  energy  and  zeal,  the 
native  converts  had  been  subject,  as  elsewhere,  to  great 
annoyance  from  their  heathen  landlords,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  take  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they 
might  carry  on  their  agricultural  labours  without  molesta- 
tion. The  law  prohibiting  the  purchase  or  occupation  of 
land  by  Europeans  was  still  hi  force,  but  Government 
had  for  some  years  encouraged  the  application  of  English 
capital  to  the  clearing  of  the  Soonderbuns  by  msJcing 
grants  of  jungle  land  on  permanent  leases.  The  mission- 
aries availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  obtained  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  that  forest,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Barripore.  The  enterprise  was  placed  under  the  control 
of  Mr.  Robeholm,  and  four  hundred  workmen  were  imme- 
diately engaged  in  felling  trees,  and  clearing  the  land, 
and  digging  ponds,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that 
it  would  speedily  become  the  seat  of  a  Christian  popula- 
tion. The  missionary  stations  at  the  close  of  the  year 
amounted  to  fourteen,  and  the  number  of  converts  during 
the  year  to  more  than  eighty.  But  the  mission  was  de- 
prived of  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Fernandez,  the 
early  friend  of  Dr.  Carey  during  his  residence  at  Mudna- 
batty.  He  had  laboured  for  thirty  years  with  great  assi- 
duity in  the  cause  of  the  mission,  drawing  nothing  from 
its  funds,  but  contributing  liberally  to  them,  and  had 
raised  two  churches  at  Dinagepore  and  Saddamahl  by  his 
own  individual  exertions.  Finding  himself  attacked  by 
disease,  which  at  his  advanced  age  threatened  his  life,  he 
hastened  down  to  Semmpore  to  enjoy  the  solace  of  hw 
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fticndK  in  his  last  moments.  His  wish  was  gratified,  and 
he  died  in  their  presence  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  and 
was  buried  by  the  side  of  liis  old  and  beloved  friend, 
Mr.  Ward.  Dr.  Carey  delivered  an  address  at  the  grave 
in  which  he  referred  with  great  feeling  to  the  early  history 
of  the  mission,  more  than  thirty  years  before,  when  Mr. 
Fernandez  was  first  associated  with  him  in  his  humble 
ind  unnoticed  labours.  He  bequeathed  his  little  property, 
tboutlSOOi.j  for  the  support  of  the  two  stations  which  he 
lud  created  and  superintended.  Unfortunately,  lie  had 
ippotntcd  Dr.  Carey  his  executor,  who  had  an  insuperable 
objection  to  judicial  oaths.  Not  being  a  quaker,  his  afiir> 
[nation  was  of  no  legal  force,  and  the  funds  were  for  a 
time  locked  up  when  they  were  most  needed.  But  the 
Jifficulty  was  at  lenjrth  adjusted  through  the  kind  con- 
iideration  of  the  Chief  Justice,  SirCharles  Grey.  During 
this  year  the  mission  also  lost  the  important  services  of 
Mr.  Buckingham  in  Jessore,  than  whom  a  more  laborious 
ind  disinterested  missionary  had  never  entered  the  field  of 
missions.  He  had  laboured  in  the  district  for  several 
irears  with  equal  zeal  and  success ;  but  his  frame  was 
thaken  by  continued  and  over-abundant  exertions.  He 
mis  attacked  by  acute  disease,  and  having  placed  himself 
in  the  hands  of  a  native  doctor,  sunk  into  the  grave  at 
he  early  age  of  thirty-one. 

The  number  of  schools  for  boys  at  the  different  stations, 
English,  Bengalee,  and  Persian,  —  the  use  of  Persian  was 
iotas  yet  abolished,  —  was  twenty-one,  and  the  schn.>ii»iitiw 
iverage  attendance  of  scholars  eleven  hundred  '""' 
md  ninety-five.  In  the  report  of  female  schools,  it  was 
ibserved  that,  "  though  the  education  of  Hindoo  females 
MS  lost  the  charm  of  novelty,  it  has  not  for  that  reason 
;eascd  to  be  interesting.  Its  importance  can  never  be 
tbated,  for  nothing  can  ever  supersede  it  in  enlightening 
tnd  purifying  the  minds  of  the  women  of  India,  and  thus 
raparting  to  them  individually  those  blessings  without 
vhich  their  existence  is  nothing  worth,  and  they  are  in- 

vou  u.  G  G 
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capable  of  being  that  solace,  and  joy,  and  crown  of  gloiy, 
and  guard  of  virtue  to  their  liusbands  and  chttdren  which 
God  intended  tliem  to  be/'  In  allusion  to  the  decay  of 
native  prejudices,  it  was  remarked  that  the  year  had  been 
one  of  singular  interest,  and  that  Hindoo  society  in  Cal- 
cutta  —  which  was  to  Bengal  what  Paris  was  to  France  — 
had  been  shaken  to  its  centre  by  the  conflict  between 
Ignorance  and  knowledge,  superstition  and  reason,  which 
had  grown  out  of  the  liberal  policy  of  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck.  The  question  of  female  education  had  been  largely 
mixed  up  with  that  controversy.  Indeed  the  abolition  c^ 
the  rite  of  female  immolation  could  not  fail  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  prescriptive  dogma  of  female  ignorance.  The 
demolition  of  one  of  the  chief  outworks  of  Hindooism, 
necessarily  endangered  the  others,  and  weakened  the 
whole  fabric.  Of  the  female  schools  connected  with  the 
mission,  that  in  Serampore  was  the  most  flourishing ;  the 
number  in  attendance  was  eighty-four.  At  Dacca  there 
were  seven  schools  with  two  hundred  and  nine  scholars; 
at  Chittagong,  five,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine ;  and 
one  at  each  of  the  other  stations,  making  an  aggregate  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty-four. 

In  the  college  the  number  of  students  in  European 
habits,  pursuing  their  studies  in  classics  and  philosophy 
under  Mr.  Mack,  was  nine,  some  of  whom  subsequently 
became  efficient  as  missionaries.  **  Our  highest  class  of 
native  Christian  students  is  now  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Sanscrit  classics.  We  have  thirty-seven  native  Christian 
youth  on  the  foundation,  and  we  hope  to  raise  the  number 
next  year  to  fifty.*'  To  the  study  of  Sanscrit  had  for  some 
time  been  added  the  cultivation  of  English  upon  a  more 
enlarged  scale,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Kowe,  whose 
education  had  been  completed  in  the  college.  Dr.  Carey  j 
had  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  divinity,  and  another 
on  agnculturc,  while  Dr.  Marshman  had  lectured  on 
ancient  and  ecclesiastical  history.  There  had  recently 
been  some  correspondence  witli  the  friends  of  the  college 


n  the  appointment  of  a  divinity  professor  from  England. 
To  this  Dr.  Marsliman  was  opposed  as  long  as  Dr.  Carey 
ras  able  to  continue  his  services  in  this  department.  In 
rriting  to  Mr.  Hope  on  the  subject,  he  said,  "  You  must 
lot  wonder  that  I  am  a  little  enthusiastic  when  I  speak 
f  Dr.  Carey.  I  think  there  is  no  one  on  earth  who 
nows  his  imperfections  (such  as  they  are),  more  than  I 
Of  and  few  who  love  him  more  intensely.  I  never  expect 
By  of  my  friends  to  be  angels,  nor  faultless  (may  I  say) 
lonstcrs,  while  I  am  so  far  from  perfection  myself,  of 
rhich  every  year  gives  me  increasing  proof,  though  I  feel 
I  too  much  to  make  a  daily  talk  of  it,  in  the  hope  of 

:ing  contradicted,  as  the  manner  of  some  is,  whom,  by 
!ie  bye,  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  be  so  rude  as  to  con- 
ndict.  But  what  kind  of  letter  is  this?  Oh  Eustace! 
DU  are  right  after  all.     Parenthesis  and  digression  appear 

'  be  interwoven  into  my  very  bones ;   I  wonder  how  I 

'cr  preach  a  straightforward  sermon." 

All  the  exertions  in  the  college,  however,  were  cramped 

r  want  of  funds,     The  expenditure,  even  on  the  most 

^Otiomical  scale,  amounted  to  8(-S/.,  while  the 

[Ceipts  did  not  rise  above  4.8.5/. ;  including  the  ^"g',"^'^''' 

ireiira  of  the  preceding  year,  the  deficit  was 

tut  650/.     The  American  dividends  were  still  detained 

the  trustees,  and  the  embarrassment  thus  created  was 

>w  increased  by  the  interruption  of  the  dividends  of  tlie 

nda  in  England.     Those  fimds  had  been  raised  through 

le  personal  exertions  of  Mr.  Ward,  to  provide  for  the 

location  of  native  youths  in  the  missionary  department 

Che  college  at  Serampore,  and  had  been  vested  in  the 

ibHc  securities,  and   placed  in  the  hands    of  trustees. 

r.  Ward  left  it  to  Mr.  Dyer  and  his  friends  in  Fen  Court 
draw  up  the  trust  deed,  and  they  inserted  a  clause 
ithout  his  sanction,  which  gave  the  trustees  the  power 
'alienating  the  funds  in  cerUiin  cases,  and  Mr.  Ward,  to 
hom  the  deed  was  shown  for  the  first  time  within  a  day 

two  of  bis  embarkation,  inconsiderately  signed  it.    The 
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dividends  had  been  regularly  transmitted  to  Seraropore 
for  nine  years  by  Mr.  Burls,  one  of  the  trustees^  who 
acted  for  his   colleagues.     Owing  to  the  decay  of  his 
health,  the  agency  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Dyer,  win 
remitted  the  dividends  to  Mr.  Mack,  and  at  the  sane 
time  desired  him  to  forward  a  statement  of  the  missionaij 
students  to  whose  support  the  money  was  applied.    Mr. 
Mack  made  over  the  bill  of  exchange  to  the  treasure^ 
and  referred  Mr.  Dyer  for  the  information  he  sought  to 
the  College  council,  who  were  responsible  for  its  open- 
tions   under  the  provisions  of  the  charter.     Mr.  Djrcr, 
however,  persisted  in  transmitting  the  dividends  to  Ml 
Mack,  and  again    requested   him   to  furnish   the  parti- 
culars he  had  previously  asked  for.     The  College  councO 
did  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  acknowledge  in- 
quiries directed  to  another  party,  and  which  studiously 
ignored  their  existence.    Mr.  Dyer  determined,  therefore^ 
to  consider  Mr.  Mack*s  silence  regarding  these  inquiiia 
as  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  college  authorities  to  give 
the  desired  information,  and  at  length  carried  into  execo- 1 
tion  the  threat  he  had  thrown  out  in  the  course  of  thii  | 
correspondence,  and  withheld  the  dividends  altogether. 
lie  then  brought  the  transaction  to  the  notice  of  his  co- 
trustees, and  made  an  overture  to  them  to  transfer  the 
funds,  on  this  ground,  to  the  Society.    But  there  happened  j 
to  be  four  or  five  of  the  friends  of  Serampore  among  the 
trustees,  and  they  remonstrated  in  indignant  terms  against 
this  unauthorised  proceeding.     The  rebuke  produced  its 
eftect     The  arrears  were  immediately  transmitted  to  Se- 
rampore by  Mr.  Dyer,  who  informed  the  trustees  that  he 
had  made  the  remittance  '^  as  soon  as  he  found  himself 
authorised  to  do  so  by  the  trustees ;  "  a  lame  attempt  to 
excuse   the   suspension    of  the   dividends  without  their 
consent.     At  the  same  time  Mr.  Hope  remonstrated  with 
the  American  trustees  on  the  inconsistency  of  detainii^ 
funds  which  they  held  in  trust,   because  the  parties  to 
whom  the  funds  were  due  had  been  unjustly  calumniated. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  representation,  the  arrears, 
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rhich  had  accuinulated  to  the  ainoiint  of  500/.,  were  for- 
rarded  to  the  College,  to  the  greatrehef  of  the  institution. 
n  reference  to  tlie  detention  of  the  funds  in  England, 
he  report  of  the  College  stated  in  gentle  terms  that  it 
ad  created  embarrassment,  but  if  misLike  or  prejudice 
hould  so  far  prevail  with  the  trustees  as  to  render  it 
ermanent,  they  felt  assured  it  would  be  made  up  hy  the 
berality  of  tlie  Indian  public.  If  this  proceeding  had 
riginated  in  the  apprehension  that  there  was  not  a 
ufficient  number  of  students  in  this  department  of  the 
loUege  to  employ  the  funds,  it  would  probably  be  reversed 
rhen  the  trustees  found  that  there  were  fourteen  students 
ngaged  in  studies  designed  to  prepare  them  for  the  mis- 
orary  field.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  report,  the  mission- 
ries  alluded  with  exultation  to  the  new  prospects  of 
sefulness  opened  to  the  College  by  the  liberal  policy 
DW  adopted  in  the  administrative  institutions  of  the 
lengal  Presidency,  to  which  we  turn. 
It  was  in  the  year  177^^  that  Warren  Hastings  for  the 
rst  time  gave  a  definite  form  to  our  civil,  criminal,  and 
ical  institutions  in  Bengal,  fifteen  years  after  Afiinii.(«n.ii.e 
le  battle  of  Plassy.  This  crude  and  expcri-  wMiSra°B^>S^ 
lental  organisation  was  repeatedly  modified  in 
le  next  twenty  years  ;  and  in  the  year  IJQS  was  entirely 
smodelled  by  Lord  Cornwalhs.  The  establishment  of 
le  system  which  is  identified  with  his  name,  was  justly 
ansidered  a  great  era  in  the  history  of  British  India,  and 
,  was  extolled  by  the  most  eminent  Indian  and  English 
atesmen  of  the  day.  But  it  was  based  on  the  principle 
r  working  the  administration  of  the  country  through  the 
Kclusivc  agency  of  European  functionaries-  The  few 
Sees  which  were  entrusted  to  the  natives  were  of  in- 
rrior  importance  and  value-  Thus,  in  the  days  of  Warren 
tastings,  the  "fuuzdar,"  or  native  chief  of  Hooghly,  an 
Bee  which  was  retained  for  some  time  after  the  Ma- 
omedan  rule  had  ceased,  received  an  allowance  of  8000/. 
inually;  under  his  successor,    Lord   Cornwallis,  there 
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was  scarcely  an  appointment  held  by  a  native  of  which 
the  emolument  exceeded  8U/.  a  year.     The  natives  were, 
in  fact,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  to  tlie  triumphant  Europeans.      The 
increasing  exigencies  of  the  public  service  in  the  sub. 
sequent  period  of  thirty  years,  constrained  Government 
in  some  degree  to  relax  the  system  of  exclusion,  and  to 
enbrge  the  functions  and  increase  the  stipends  of  aome  of 
tlie  native  judicial  officers ;   but  the  same  fundamental 
princi])lc  pervaded  every  change,  that  the  richest  dishes 
should  be  for  the  conquerors,  and  the  crumbs  for  tiie 
natives.     At  length  Lord  William  Bentinck  appeared  on 
the  scene,  a  discreet  but  fearless  reformer ;  and,  estimating 
the  system  of  Lord  Cornwallis  by  its  results,  pronounced 
it  a  total  failure.     It   had  alienated   the   minds  of  the 
natives,  without  improving  the  administration,  which  ex- 
hibited in  every  department  the  most  lamentable  weakness 
and  inefficiency.     He  determined  to  break  up  tlie  frowsy 
policy  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  the  perfection 
of  wisdom.     He  asserted  that  the  number  of  European 
functionaries,  which  was  necessarily  limited  by  the  mag- 
nitudc  of  their  allowances,  was  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  administration,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  additional  agency  for  the  public  service.     He 
maintained  that  it  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  unjust  to  ex« 
elude  the  natives,  many  of  whose  ancestors  had  enjoyed 
the  highest  offices  of  state,  from  every  post  of  honour, 
and  every  prospect  of  distinction  in  their  own  country. 
He  felt,  likewise,  that  after  Government  had  abandoned 
the  invidious  and  selfish  policy  of  keeping  the  natives  in 
ignorance  that  they  might  be  the  better  kept  in  sub- 
jection, and  conferred  on  them  the  blessing  of  education, 
it  was  necessary  to  open  the  path  of  honourable  ambition 
to  them  ;  and  that  the  native  talent  thus  fostered,  if  not 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  Government,  would  be  turned 
against  it.     He  felt  that  it  wius  the  duty  of  Government 
to  give  the  public  administration  the  benefit  of  all  the 
talent  which  was  thus  developed.     He  considered,  more- 
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over,  that  the  time  was  arrived  lor  abolialiing  those  invi- 
dious distinctions  which  had  hitlieito  prevailed  in  the  public 
service,  and  for  opening  the  gates  of  office  to  all  men» 
without  reference  to  aiKte  or  creed.  Animated  by  these 
views,  he  recast  the  whole  judicial  service  of  the  presi- 
dency, and  gave  it  the  form  it  now  presents.  He  created 
tliree  grades  of  native  judges,  with  increased  responsi- 
bilities and  emoluments,  intending  that  the  initiative  of 
every  case  should  be  committed  to  them,  leaving  to  the 
more  costly  functionaries  of  the  civil  service  the  duty  of 
regulating  and  supervising  the  machinery.  The  system 
was  gradually  matured  by  his  successors,  upon  the  broad 
views  thus  established  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and 
introduced  into  other  departments  of  the  state.  The 
same  regulation  which  opened  these  prospects  to  the 
native  community,  likewise  gave  the  native  Christians  the 
opportunity  of  rising  from  the  degraded  position  to  which 
they  had  been  condemned  under  the  old  system,  and 
aspiring  to  public  employment.  All  invidious  distinctions 
of  creed  were  at  once  abolished.  It  is  particularly  worthy 
of  remark  that  this  liberal  movement,  which  for  the  first 
time  placed  the  native  convert  on  the  same  footing  with  his 
heathen  neighbour,  received  not  merely  the  concurrence 
but  the  applause  of  the  orthodox  and  bigoted  Hindoos. 
The  journal  which  represented  their  views,  came  forward 
on  this  occasion  and  applauded  Government  for  having 
abrogated  all  distinctions  between  Christians  and  Hindoos. 
Even  those  who  were  dead  to  the  claims  of  humanity, 
and  clamorous  for  the  burning  of  widows,  could  yet  ap- 
preciate the  claims  of  justice  and  equity.  It  was  to  these 
new  privileges  bestowed  by  Lord  William  on  the  native 
Christians  that  the  Serampore  missionaries  alluded  in  the 
College  report.  They  remarked  that  on  no  institution 
were  they  likely  to  produce  a  more  beneficial  effect 
"  The  students  are  now  eligible  to  every  legal  appointment 
in  India  which  a  native  can  hold ;  and  those  who  may 
no   love   for  the  Christian   ministry    have    the 
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prospect  of  a  profitable  profession,  as  advocates  in  the 
judicial  courts ;  and  the  hope  of  rising  to  posts  of  honour- 
able distinction  in  their  native  land.  The  whole  prospect 
of  affairs  is  thus  changed,  and  the  future  is  relieved  from 
gloom.** 

The  attention  of  the  missionaries  at  Serampore  had 
long  been  directed  to  the  mode  in  which  the   Hindoo 

law  of  inheritance  operated  agauist  the  interests 
Hiiidl^^J  *  of  Christian  trutli.     That  law,  which  was  in- 

inbcriUnc*.  iit¥i  • 

tended  to  uphold  Hindooism  by  pains  and 
penalties,  was  framed  more  than  twenty  centuries  before, 
and  was  coeval  with  the  institution  of  female  immolation. 
It  enacted  that  ancestral  property  should  descend  only  to 
those  who  performed  the  funeral  rites  for  a  deceased 
parent.  Those  who  forsook  the  paternal  creed,  and  were 
thereby  disqualified  for  this  office,  became  not  only  out- 
casts, but  beggars.  The  haughty  and  proselytising  Miu 
homedans  had  treated  the  law  with  sovereign  contempt 
No  Hindoo,  during  the  seven  centuries  of  their  rule, 
was  allowed  to  occupy  the  bench ;  and  a  Mahomedan 
judge  was  not  likely  to  support  the  law  which  con- 
signed a  Hindoo  who  embraced  his  own  faith  to  des- 
titution. But  in  IJJit  in  the  first  rough  code  of  British 
regulations  drawn  up  by  Warren  Hastings,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  own  laws  of  inheritance  was  guaranteed 
respectively  to  the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans.  This 
was  considered  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  the  people 
whose  country  we  had  taken  possession  of;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, every  member  of  the  government  was  at  the  time 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  nature  or  precepts  of  the  law 
to  which  the  sanction  of  the  British  government  was  thus 
given.  In  equal  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  Hindoo  law 
disinherited  every  one  who  forsook  the  Hindoo  religion, 
this  guarantee  was  subsequently  renewed  by  the  public 
authorities  both  in  India  and  in  England.  When  the 
discovery  was  made  tliat,  by  the  law  thus  confirmed, 
every  Hindoo  convert  to  Christianity  was  stripped  of  the 
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pammony  to  which  he  miyht  be  entitled,  the  pledge  of 
government  was  pleaded  by  the  Hindoos,  and  still  more 
by  their  European  abettors,  as  a  bar  to  any  liberal  modi- 
fication of  it.  Bnt  Dr.  Carey  urged  that  no  promise 
made  under  such  circumstances,  to  uphold  laws  which  were 
Tcpugnant  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  equity,  could 
he  considered  binding.  He  consulted  his  friend  Mr.  Har- 
jington,  when  appointed  to  council  in  182G,  on  the  subject, 
nd  at  his  suggestion,  called  a  meeting  to  take  it  into 
consideration,  and  the  dissenting  missionaries  in  Calcutta 
_  ive  their  assistance  to  this  first  movement  towards  the 
abolition  of  the  law ;  but  the  movement  was  without 
result.  Dr.  Duff,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Calcutta,  joined 
some  other  missionaries  in  opening  the  question  again, 
and  Dr.  Carey  used  all  his  influence  to  forward  the  object. 
'Ue  wrote  to  his  friends  in  England,  urging  them  to  biing 
ibrward  the  subject  at  the  approadiing  renewal  of  the 
4^iarter,  and  supported  his  views  by  a  case  which  had 
ffecently  come  before  him.  "A  Hindoo  called  on  me 
in  Calcutta,  and  said,  '.Sir,  I  have  read  the  Bible  through; 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  the  word  of  God,  and  I 
Jesire  to  make  an  open  profession  of  my  faith  by  baptism, 
and  I  wish  you  to  baptize  me ;  but  I  have  a  right,  on  tlie 
demise  of  a  relative,  to  an  inheritance  of  40,000  rupees, 
which  I  should  forfeit  on  being  baptized,  and  I  cannot 
lOn  that  account  declare  to  all  men  tiie  sentiments  of  my 
Jicart.*  He  has  not  yet  been  baptized."  No  effort  was 
anade  to  correct  this  injustice  in  the  Charter  Act;  but 
■Lord  William  Bentinck  took  advantage  of  the  passing  of 
a  regulation  in  183*2,  which  gave  increased  privileges  to 
natives,  to  introduce  a  section  whicli,  though  judiciously 
veiled  in  ambiguous  language  to  avoid  opposition,  wait 
intended  and  calculated  to  protect  the  rights  of  Christian 
«>nverts.  The  subject  was  taken  up  more  courageously 
a  few  years  after,  and  an  Act  was  passed  which  provided 
.that  no  man  should  forfeit  his  right  to  ancestral  property 
if  he  embraced  another  religion. 
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The  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  prospects  of  Dr.  Carey 
and  his  colleagues  created  by  the  publication  of  their 
pamphlets,  which  in  the  course  of  twelve- 
22^ij^^r^  months  brought  them  2300/.|  created  fresh  ani- 
mation. Their  minds  seemed  to  resume  their 
natural  buoyancy,  and  their  first  thought  was  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  the  mission.  Dr.  Carey  preached 
again  with  his  usual  fervour  from  his  &vourite  text^ 
'*  £nlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent,  and  let  them  stretch  forth 
the  curtains  of  thy  habitation ;  spare  not,  lengthen  thy 
cords,  and  strengthen  thy  stakes."  Mr.  Hope,  always  a 
man  of  large  views,  gave  them  every  encouragement  to 
increase  their  exertions;  but  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  agent  of  the 
mission  in  England,  cautioned  his  friends  against  the 
error  of  being  over  sanguine ;  many  of  the  recent  contri- 
butions had  been  given  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Carey's 
affecting  appeal,  and  they  might  not  be  repeated ;  at  all 
events,  it  would  be  wise  to  wait  the  results  of  the  pre^ 
sent  year  before  they  incurred  new  obligations.  But  Dr. 
Carey's  ardour  was  not  to  be  repressed.  He  resolved  on 
a  new  mission  to  the  Cossiahs.  He  had  printed  a  trans- 
lation of  the  gospels  in  the  language  of  this  rude  tribe, 
who  inhabited  the  hills  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of 
Bengal,  and  who  became  British  subjects  at  the  close  of 
the  Burmese  war.  The  commissioner  of  the  district  liad 
established  his  head  quarters  at  the  village  of  Chirra.  Its 
elevated  position  and  its  bracing  climate  soon  rendered  it 
the  sanitarium  of  the  eastern  districts  of  Bengal,  and 
some  of  the  female  members  of  the  family  at  Serampore 
had  resorted  to  it  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  for 
the  restoration  of  health.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Lish,  a  student  in  the  college,  who,  during  his 
residence  at  the  station,  collected  the  children  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  village,  and  taught  them  to  read 
The  power  of  being  able  to  write  and  read  their  own 
thoughts,  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  their  untutored  minds, 
and  they  manifested  a  strong  thirst  for  knowledge.     The 
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lissioner  encouraged  tliis  attempt  to  civilise  them ; 
Tnd  Dr.  Carey  piesseti  on  his  colleagues  the  establish- 
ment of  a  missionary  among  them.  To  overcome  the 
objection  whicii  was  made  on  the  score  of  funds,  ha 
offered  to  contribute  60L  a  year  towards  it  out  of  his 
pension,  though  he  might  thereby  deprive  himself  of 
some  of  the  conveniences  of  life.  Mr.  Wilhara  (Jarrett, 
a  member  of  the  civil  service,  a  worthy  grandson  of 
Robert  Raikes,  the  founder  of  Sunday  schools,  and  the 
afltctionate  coadjutor  of  the  missionaries  in  every  benevo- 
lent  project,  offered  an  equal  sum,  and  a  mission  was 
established  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Lish.  A 
spelling  book,  a  primer,  and  other  elementary  works  were 
prepared,  and  Mr.  Lish  entered  on  liis  duties  with  ardour. 
On  the  extinction  of  the  Serampore  mission,  these  labours 
were  taken  up  and  continued  by  a  missionary  society  in 
Wales. 

With  this  additional  station,  the  number  connected 
with  the  Serampore  mission  was  raised  to  sixteen.  The 
number  received  into  the  various  churches  by  j.a,ci™  dtib* 
baptism,  fcil  little  short  of  a  hundred.  At  ml"i^',;?'s;™ 
no  period  since  tlie  establishment  of  the  mis-  ^"" 
sion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  it  in  a  state  of 
greater  efficiency  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge. 
At  the  head  of  the  estahtishment  were  the  two  venerable 
founders  of  the  missionary  enterprise  in  the  nortli  of 
India,  with  their  ricii  stores  of  experience,  and  their 
ardent  zeal,  which  seemed  to  burn  brighter  as  they  ap- 
proached the  term  of  their  existence.  With  them  was 
associated  Mr.  Robinson,  the  oldest  surviving  missionary 
besides  themselves,  who  had  served  the  cause  for  twenty- 
five  years  in  Bengal,  Bootan,  Sumatra,  and  Java;  and  Mr. 
Mack,  who  for  judgment,  energy,  and  genius,  had  no 
superior  and  few  equals  in  the  missionary  circle.  They 
were  strengthened  at  this  time  by  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Leecliman,  a  graduate  of  Glasgow,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
obloquy  attached  to  the  old  mission  in  England,  and  the 
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precarious  nature  of  its  resources,  came  out  with  a  feeling 
of  generous  devotion  to  share  the  labours  and  anxieties  of 
the  Serampore  missionaries,  without  making  any  stipula- 
tion regarding  his  allowances.  Soon  afler  his  arrival,  he 
accepted  the  office  of  professor  in  the  college,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  missionary  committee,  the  members  of 
which  were  united  together  by  common  sympathies  in  a 
good  cause,  and  kept  on  the  stretch  of  exertion  by  the 
difficulties  which  beset  it.  In  that  little  compact  body 
there  were  none  of  those  discordant  feelings  or  jarring 
interests  which  had  so  oflen  destroyed  the  principle  of 
co-operation  in  former  times.  They  seemed  to  be  ani- 
mated with  one  spirit,  and  their  energies  were  concen- 
trated on  one  object.  But  pubUc  confidence  in  England 
was  not  to  be  regained  by  any  efforts  or  any  virtues. 
The  reaction  produced  by  their  vindication,  was  already 
beginning  to  die  out.  Mr.  Hope  regretted  that  he  could 
not  hold  out  to  them  any  expectation  of  increased 
resources  from  England.  "  I  see  no  improvement  in  our 
prospects;  our  own  denomination  continues  almost  en- 
tirely alienated  from  us,  and  other  denominations  are 
chilled  by  the  fatal  spectacle  of  animosity  in  bodies  once 
united.**     The  year  closed  with  a  deficit  of  Vi^'il. 

Mr.  Foster  continued  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Serampore  mission  after  Dr.  Marshman's  departure,  and 
Mr.  Foiier't  to  labour  to  pfomotc  its  welfare.  He  main- 
****''*  tained    a    regular    correspondence    with    Dr. 

Marshman,  and  in  his  letter  of  the  present  year,  said  : — 

"  You  may  he  sure  we  arc  all  rejoicing  in  the  wide  extension  of 
your  niisisionary  operations,  and  in  the  promising  and  pleasing 
results  already  apparent;  grateful  also  to  Heaven  for  the  pro- 
lonrred  life  and  competence  for  continued  exertion  of  the  two 
ancients  of  the  mission ;  and  for  so  much  worth,  ability,  and 
zeal  in  those  who  are  coming  on  in  preparation  to  occupy  so 
well  the  space  which  you  two  must  at  now  no  very  distant  time 
leave  vacant.  Your  recent  transactions  and  arrangements  re- 
specting the  property,  *  premises,'  &c.,  will  be  highly  satisfactory 
to  impartial  persons,  if  there  be  any  such;  and  you  must  not 
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allow  yourselves  to  care  about  the  cavils  with  wliicli  the  malignitnta 
will  do  tlieir  best  (worst)  on  tlie  matter.  They  had  need,  however, 
to  consider  polici/  o.  little  in  the  matter  of  their  cavilling  trade ;  for 
tbcy  are  now  finding  that  they  have  driven  the  thing  eo  hard  and 
BO  recklessly  that  it  is  recoiling  on  themselves.  I  know  not 
whetlier  a  copy  of  Hall's  '  Collected  Works '  may  have  reached 
India,  or  come  to  your  sight.  I  was  indignant  to  see  printed 
there  his  notorious  and  mischievous  letter  to  the  Committee"  — 
(alluded  to  in  a  former  chapter)  —  "inserted  without  any  com- 
munication with  me.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Gregory  a  very  strong  re- 
monstrance, and  a  demand  to  be  allowed  to  insert  something  to 
neutralise  the  mischief.  He  cx|)Iuined  that  he  had  no  unfriendly 
dtsign  in  its  insertion ;  that  he  had  not  been  aware  of  even  its  exist- 
ence till  Beverul  persons  (I  could  have  named  them,  though  he  did 
not)  had  mentioned  it  to  him  as  what  ouglit  to  be  inserted,  as  well 
as  Halt's  other  printed  writings ;  and  that  he  hod  inserted  it  merely 
in  conformity  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  publishers, 
who  liad  given  a  large  sum  for  the  copyright :  the  contract  witli 
the  publishers  requiring  that  everything  of  Hall's  whicJi  had 
appeared  in  print  should  be  included.  As  for  the  admission  of 
s  note  from  me  in  counteraction,  I  had  the  utmost  difficulty  with 
him,  such  was  his  idolatry  of  Hall,  and  his  repugnance  to  admit 
mnything  that  should  seem  like  a  reflection  or  animadversion  on 
him.  I  had  to  write  and  write  again,  as  much  as  fully  occupied 
BJy  time  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  in  order  to  force  into  the  last 
volume  a  letter  lo  say  in  effect  that  Hall  vtm  completely  duped, 
and  knew  nothing  about  a  most  essential,  the  essential  matter  in 
queetiun  ■  .  .  Howofteu  we  (myself  and  the  girls)  recall  to  memory 
the  times  aud  circumstances  when  you  were  in  this  house  I  We  are 
in  a  very  altered  domestic  condition  now.  You  may  not  have 
lieard  that  she  who  w;is  tlie  best  of  our  little  family  has  left  the 
house  —  to  enter  it  no  more.  For  many  years  she  had  been  in  a 
precarious,  debilitated,  and  suffering  state  of  health,  from  some 
obscure  internal  disorder:  a  state  in  which  it  required  all  her 
extraordinary  fortitude  to  maintain  the  accustomed  activities  of 
life  and  its  mental  excrtious.  Painful  presages  would  haunt  my 
mind ;  but  still  as  she  did  continue  to  live,  and  without  a  very  i 
marked  alteration  one  year  after  another,  I  was  willing  to  hope^  ] 
might  please  the  Supreme  Disposer  to  protract  her  life  to  what 
might  be  the  appointed  dunition  of  my  own.  Early,  however,  in 
the  lost  spring  there  was  an  evident  and  alarming  acceleration  of 
the  fatal  process,  and  an  ezhauation  of  the  whole  vital  system." 
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He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  progress  of  decay 
and  the  termination  of  Mrs.  Foster's  life,  and  adds  :  — 

"Oh,  it  was  a  blessed  change  for  her,  though  a  meUncholy 
event  for  me.  So  assured  am  I  of  her  felicity,  and  so  vividly  do  I 
sometimes  imagine  it  to  myself,  that  I  feel  it  would  be  discordant 
not  only  with  piety,  but  with  true  affection  also,  to  murmar  at 
her  removal,  while  I 'felt  it  an  irreparable  loss.  My  wish  and 
prayer  is,  and  my  hope  also,  that  so  sad  a  loss  may  be  compen- 
sated in  the  only  way  possible,  in  being  made  an  impressive  part 
of  the  Divine  discipline  to  prepare  me  to  atUun  at  lei^tb  what  she 
has  attained;  and  to  attain  it  in  her  loved  society.  My  mind 
goes  after  her  every  day,  almost  every  hour,  into  the  mysteriom 
darkness  of  that  other  economy,  with  endless  imaginings  and 
inquiries,  to  which  there  is  no  answer  on  this  side  the  mortal 
boundary.  Her  excellence  was  great  in  all  respects ;  in  intellect, 
conscientiousness,  and  piety ;  and  she  was  tenderly,  and  even 
exquisitely  affectionate.  She  was  faithfully  to  the  end  a  sealooi 
friend  to  Serampore.  My  dear  sir,  it  is  from  your  having  been  so 
long  daily  in  her  company,  and  from  my  confidence  that  you  will 
have  a  kind  remembrance  of  her,  that  I  have  dwelt  so  long  <» 
her  removaL** 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  missionaries  issued  an 
address  in  reference  to  the  college,  which  possesses  the 
coiie  addrets  pcculiur  intcrcst  of  being  the  last  drawn  up 
under  Dr.  Carey's  supervision.  It  embodied 
the  views  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  entertained  of 
the  agency  of  such  an  institution  in  the  improvement  of 
India.  They  stated  as  the  result  of  their  experience, 
that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  diffusing  divine  truth 
through  India,  was  that  adopted  in  apostolic  times,  of 
employing,  for  the  most  part,  those  who  were  converted 
and  trained  up  in  the  country  itself.  They  remarked 
that  of  the  nine  stations  on  the  continent  of  India 
belonging  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  six  were 
occupied  by  missionaries  sent  out  from  England,  while 
fifteen  out  of  sixteen  of  those  connected  with  Serampore, 
were  filled  by  men  who  had  been  found  in  the  country. 
They  contrasted  with  great  force  the  expense  entailed  by 
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the  outfit  and  passage  of  European  missionaries  with  the 
economy  of  training  up  men  in  India.  They  stated  that 
tiie  instruction  and  preparation  of  all  the  missionaries  in 
their  connection  had  not  cost  them  from  first  to  last 
gOOO/.  They  had  now  collected  in  the  college  all  the 
means  and  appUances  which  appeared  necessary  for  the 
education  of  missionaries,  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that 
they  appealed  for  support  to  their  friends  in  England. 
Some  objections  had  been  raised  to  the  institution  as- 
not  being  exclusively  of  a  religious  or  missionary  charac- 
ter.  But  Dr.  Carey  and  his  colleagues  had  always  fcit 
cdijectians  to  a  strictly  theological  seminary  for  missionary 
students,  native  or  East  Indian.  They  thought  it  was 
calculated  to  produce  contracted  views,  and  to  give  too 
much  of  a  professional  bias  to  the  character.  They  did 
not  approve  of  the  segregation  of  youths  who  were  to 
ftropagate  and  defend  Christian  truth,  but  considered  it 
more  advisable  that  they  should  be  trained  up  in  associa- 
tion with  those  who  were  destined  for  secular  avocations. 
They  would  be  more  likely  to  obtain  that  knowledge  of 
the  character,  tlie  feelings,  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
heathen  among  whom  they  were  designed  to  labour,  by 
fireely  mixing  in  the  general  society  of  a  college.  But 
the  resources  of  the  institution  were  inadequate  to  the 
enlarged  views  of  the  missionaries.  Having  erected  the 
college  on  a  large  scale  at  their  own  expense,  they  desired 
to  avoid  the  censure  of  having  saddled  the  public  with 
the  expense  of  maintaining  an  edifice  which  some  might 
deem  too  extensive,  and  they  had  always  borne  the  cost 
of  repairs  themselves.  In  the  present  year  the  roof  of 
the  centre  hall  required  to  be  renewed,  and  they  were 
constrained  to  expend  300^.  on  this  object.  The  current 
expenditure  notwithstanding  the  most  rigid  economy, 
was  by  no  means  covered  by  the  receipts.  Including 
professors,  tutors,  and  pundits,  and  the  board  of  nine 
students  in  Europeiin  habits,  and  thirty-five  natives,  the 
expense  in  the  current  year  did  not  exceed  887^  while, 
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the  receipts  fell  short  even  of  this  moderate  sum  by  241/. 
But  the  appeal  produced  no  result  in  the  **  Baptist  repub- 
lic*' at  home.  Indeed,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a 
denomination  which  allowed  its  own  coUe^te  institutions, 
the  nursery  of  its  strengtiu  to  languish  for  want  of  support, 
would  be  disposed  to  grant  adequate  encouragement  to  a 
similar  institution  in  a  foreign  country,  and  still  less  to 
one  founded  by  men,  whom  it  had  been  tutored  to  mis- 
trust and  thwart. 

The  year  1833  was  ushered  in  by  commercial  disas- 
ters, which  affected  the  whole  British  community  at  the 
Faiiorthegrau    Prcsideucy.     The  great  houses  of  business  in 
™''  Calcutta,  the  bankers  of  the  services,  the  pivot 

of  the  commercial  and  agricultural  enterprises  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  which  had  for  several  }^ears  beea 
pressed  by  growing  embarrassments,  were  now  constrained 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  insolvent  court.  The  failure  of 
Palmer  and  Co.  three  years  before  had  given  the  first 
shock  to  this  system  of  credit,  and  revealed  its  utter  un- 
soundness. But  ao  strong  was  the  feeling  of  confidence 
in  the  remaining  firms,  that  few  of  their  constituents  were 
induced  to  withdraw  their  deposits.  The  announcement 
on  the  3rd  of  January  that  the  house  of  Alexander  and 
Co.  had  stopped  payment,  with  obligations  exceeding  three 
millions,  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  unsuspecting  com- 
munity. It  was  followed  within  a  few  weeks  by  the 
failure  of  Mackintosh  and  Co.  for  a  sum  little  short  of 
three  millions.  The  three  remaining  houses  fell  in  suc- 
cession at  brief  intervals,  and  sixteen  millions  were  buried 
in  the  grave  of  these  great  establishments.  The  desola- 
tion created  by  this  calamity  was  universal.  Every  local 
enterprise  was  for  the  time  paralysed.  The  members  of 
the  civil  and  military  services  had  to  begin  life  over  again, 
and  no  man  was  ashamed  to  own  his  poverty. 

Though  every  interest  in  the  country  was  affected  by 
this  tempest,  it  fell  with  peculiar  severity  on  the  Seram- 
pore  mission  and  its  members.     The  Jessore  School  fund 
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[>f  700I;  tlie  Dellii  Education  fund,  of  tlie  value  of 
iOOl.t  and  Mr.  Fernandez's  legacy  to  the  extent  of  1500/., 
were  lost.  Dr.  Carey's  tenths  had  been  sent  »««„,«,  nfret 
to  Alexander  and  Co.,  and  were  swept  away  ™"""""'™- 
by  tiieir  failure.  Mrs.  Carey  was  in  possession  of  about 
5000/.  at  her  marriage,  which  was  settled  on  her,  but 
it  was  now  extinguished.  Dr.  Marshmau,  writing  to 
Mr.  Hope,  said,  "  I  bad  about  2000/.,  the  remains  of  what 
I  brought  with  me  from  England  thirty  years  ago,  and  it 
[fi  gone  in  Mackintosh's  house.  Tliese  losses  lake  away 
iU  support  for  ourselves  and  our  families.  We  have  never 
Insiired  our  lives.  I  have  lefl  to  nie  the  house  I  live  in, 
uid  two  bungalows  a^  Barrackpure.  Will  the  public  still 
>elieve  in  our  schemes  of  family  aggrandisement,  now  tlie 
truth  has  been  unexpectedly  brought  to  light  ?  "  Mackin* 
tosh's  house  had  been  tlie  bankers  of  the  mission,  and  had 
llways  acted  with  great  liberality  in  accommodating  their 
friends  at  Scrampore  whenever  their  supplies  were  delayed 
or  exhausted.  That  resource  now  failed,  and  in  the  general 
wreck  of  all  credit,  as  well  as  capital,  while  the  three  re- 
maining firms  were  struggling  to  maintain  a  precarious 
existence,  there  was  no  quarter  to  which  the  missionaries 
irould  look  for  assistance.  They  could  not  expect  any 
reply  to  ibeir  application  for  aid  to  England  under  eight 
months.  The  difhculties  were  more  pressing  than  at  any 
previous  period,  and  tlie  whole  missionary  establishment 
ippearcd  to  be  threatened  with  extinction,  when  Mr. 
Garrett,  whose  liberality  with  regard  to  the  Cossiah  mis- 
sion has  been  already  mentioned,  came  forward  and 
rescued  the  mission  from  its  perils.  He  deposited  his 
government  securities  with  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  and 
opened  a  credit  in  favour  of  the  missionaries  which  enabled 
them  to  obtain  monthly  supplies  till  they  could  receive 
remittances  from  England.  But  even  in  these  gloomy 
circumiitances,  they  did  not  give  way  to  despondency. 
Dr.  Marsbman,  in  his  letter  to  England,  said,  "  In  thLi 
itate  of  distress  I  do  not  despair.     Hitherto  God  has  pro- 
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vided,  and  I  believe  He  will  again  provide.  All  India 
must  be  evangelised  ;  let  me  entreat  you  and  our  fiiends 
around  you  not  to  be  discouraged,  but  to  intercede  with 
God  for  us,  and  to  hasten  supplies."  Another  member  of 
the  Serampore  committee  wrote  to  Mr.  Hope  :  "  You  will 
perceive  that  in  this  general  calamity  all  have  been  reduced 
to  the  same  level  of  destitution.  What  then  is  to  be  done? 
Shall  the  evangelisation  of  India  be  arrested  by  the  fadlure 
of  two  houses  of  agency.  *  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel  that  they  go  forward.*  **  Mr.  Leechman,  writing 
to  a  friend  in  England,  said,  **  The  wide-spread  desolation 
which  is  now  sweeping  over  India  has  nearly  overwhelmed 
us.  We  have  been  under  the  greatest  apprehensionii 
however  reluctant  to  take  the  step,  lest  we  should  be 
compelled  to  give  up  some  of  the  stations.  May  God 
avert  so  dark  a  day.  I  have  seen  the  tears  run  down  the 
face  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Carey  at  the  thought  of  such  a 
calamity ;  were  it  to  arrive  we  should  soon  have  to  lay 
him  in  his  grave."  In  these  circumstances  Dr.  Carey  aini 
his  colleagues  issued  an  address  to  the  missionaries  at  the 
various  stations,  explaining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
difficulties  which  had  so  unexpectedly  overtaken  them. 
However  imminent  the  danger,  they  shrunk  from  contem- 
plating the  necessity  of  breaking  up  any  of  the  missionary 
stations.  They  could  not  take  such  a  step  without  con- 
sulting their  brethren,  and  inquiring  whether  they  were 
able  to  submit  to  any  temporary  privation  to  prevent  the 
contraction  of  the  mission.  The  replies  received  from 
them  afforded  a  noble  instance  of  devotion  to  the  cause, 
and  the  friends  of  the  mission  in  England  expressed  pecu- 
liar gratification  on  the  perusal  of  them,  and  regretted 
that  they  were  not  at  liberty,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  to 
place  these  records  before  the  public.  The  allowances 
which  these  missionaries  received  bore  little  proportion  to 
the  salaries  given  to  missionaries  appointed  from  Europe; 
but  there  was  not  one  of  their  number  who  did  not  pro- 
pose the  voluntary  reduction  of  them,  ran^ng  from  ten 
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forty  pounds  a  year,  while  two  of  them  stated  that  they 
c^cd  to  be  able  for  a  time  to  do  without  auy  assistince 
tuitever. 

A  second  appeal  was  at  the  same  time  drawn  up  ami 
►nt  to  England.  It  staled  that  with  the  aid  received  on 
leir  previous  representation,  they  had  been  8rc^,»i.pB™i 
nabled  to  clear  off  their  obligations  and  to  '"*■"*"'" 
irry  on  the  mission  with  increased  vigour.  In  the  thirty 
lonths  which  had  since  elapsed,  they  had  established  four 
rincipal  and  three  subordinate  stations,  occupied  by 
tven  European  and  East  Indian  missionaries,  and  eight 
itive  labourers.  Perhaps  it  was  imprudent  in  them  to 
ive  enlarged  the  sphere  of  their  operations,  but  the 
lame  must  be  shared  by  their  friends  in  England,  who 
d  urged  them  not  to  allow  any  anxiety  regarding  funds 
damp  their  ardour,  or  deter  them  from  extending  their 
mita.  But  they  were  now  reduced  to  a  dire  necessity. 
"be  insolvency  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  houses  of 
ianess  in  Calcutta  for  six  millions,  the  destruction  of 
ablic  a'edit,  and  the  distress  which  pervaded  all  classes, 
id  dried  up  the  usual  sources  of  assistance,  and  thrown 
lem  on  the  generosity  of  a  single  individual.  '*  Our 
Bnts  for  the  stations,"  they  say,  *'  are  not  great,  for  they 
arcely  exceed  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  when 
le  sixteen  missionary  stations  scattered  over  so  vast  an 
ttent  of  territory,  and  containing  forty-soven  missionary 
bourers  of  various  nations,  can  have  their  wants  supplied 
ir  such  a  sum,  we  know  not  how  missionary  operations 
m  be  conducted  with  greater  economy."  The  appeal 
as  responded  to  with  alacrity,  and  Mr.  Hope  was  enabled 
»  transmit  a  thousand  pounds  by  the  first  vessel.  Mr. 
ibbs,  the  agent  of  the  mission,  stated  that  public  atten- 
Dii  had  been  drawn  to  the  silent,  unobtrusive,  but  cffi- 
ent  operations  of  the  mission,  and  public  sympathy  had 
en  aroused  by  its  difficulties.  One  lady.  Miss  Oooke 
Cheltenham,  under  the  signature  of  "  a  stranger,"  sent 
donation  of  a  thousand  pounds,  one  half  to  be  applied  to 
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the  translations,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  Cossiah 
mission.  These  substantial  expressions  of  confidence 
seemed  to  inspire  a  hope  of  steady  and  permanent  support 
for  the  mission,  instead  of  those  extraordinary  and  spas- 
modic impulses  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  indebted  fbr 
assistance,  and  which  must  necessarily  become  weaker  at 
every  repetition. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the  cause  of  ChristiaD 
benevolence  in  England,  was  deprived  of  two  of  its  most 

illustrious  supporters,  Mrs.  Hannah  More  aod 
Mr^M^iind     Mr.  Wilberforcc*     Mrs.  More  was  amonff  the 

Mr.  Wilbrrforc*.  i^  t»  •  •      • 

earliest  contributors  to  the  Baptist  mission, 
while  it  was  an  untried  and,  as  yet,  a  doubtful  enterprise. 
She  had  always  manifested  the  highest  esteem  for  the 
Serampore  missionaries.  She  had  watched  the  growth  of 
their  undertaking ;  she  was  no  stranger  to  the  severe 
ordeal  through  which  Dr.  Carey  and  his  associates  had 
passed,  and  she  testified  her  unabated  confidence  in  their 
integrity  and  zeal  by  a  legacy  of  a  hundred  pounds.  Mr. 
Wilbertbrce  was  the  earliest,  the  most  zealous,  and  the 
most  constant  advocate  of  India  missions.  He  was  the 
first  to  enforce  on  the  House  of  Commons,  amidst  the 
frigid  indifference  or  open  hostility  of  the  most  influential 
men  of  the  day,  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  our  subjects  in  India. 
How  his  memorable  resolutions  w^ere  adopted  by  the 
House,  and  then  thrown  out  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Dundas,  has  been  already  told.  After  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years,  he  returned  to  the  contest,  and  being  now  backed 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  was  enabled  to  baffle  the 
opposition  of  the  ministry  and  the  India  House,  and  to 
prevail  on  the  House  to  open  India  to  the  propagation  of 
Christian  truth.  It  was  the  glory  of  his  life  to  have  been 
the  chief  instrument  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment to  two  of  the  greatest  acts  of  beneficence  in  connec- 
tion with  our  foreign  dependencies  of  the  present  century; 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  introduction  of 
divine  and  secular  knowledge  into  Hindoostan. 
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I  It  was  on  the  20th  of  February,  in  the  present  )'ear, 
kat  the  memorable  despatch  was  sent  to  India  on  the 
llgrim  tax  and  the  connection  of  goveniment  ^^  ^.^^^^^ 
fith  the  shrines  of  idolatry.  A  committee  of  ™'l',t''t^|'„'^''„''( 
Be  House  of  Commons  liad  been  appointed  to  **"'""'■ 
ike  evidence  and  report  on  the  subject.  But  before  the 
pport  was  presented,  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  de- 
t^catcd  the  agitation  of  such  a  question,  as  tending,  in 
beir  opinion,  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  natives,  offered 
6  send  out  a  despatch  which  should  meet  the  case.  It 
ks  been  already  stated,  that  when  the  alliance  of  the 
Irititih  government  with  Juggernath,  which  Sir  George 
btrlow  had  inaugurated,  was  brouglit  under  discussion  in 
be  Court  of  Directors,  it  was  reprobated  and  repudiated 
nder  the  influence  of  Mr.  Charles  Grant's  representations. 
Hit  the  court  was  overruled  by  the  president  of  the  Board 
r  Control,  and  constrained  to  send  out  a  despatch  sanc- 
bning  the  connection.  After  the  lapse  of  twenty-five 
Bars  the  office  of  president  was  filled  by  Mr.  Charles 
rrant,  now  Lord  Glcneig,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
iving  efiect  to  the  enlightened  views  of  his  father.  The 
Bspatch  which  the  Court  of  Directors  had  prepared  was 
kind  to  be  lukewarm  and  inadequate.  Mr.  Grant,  there- 
we,  threw  it  aside,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
■r-  Robert  Grant,  drew  up  the  orders  which  were  trans- 
ptted  to  India  on  the  ^Oth  of  February.  By  a  capricious 
lutation  of  opinion  the  first  despatch  authorising  the 
fcnnection  with  Juggernath  was  opposed  to  the  wialies  of 
le  court,  and  dictated  by  the  president;  the  second, 
ivering  the  connection  was  also  enforced  by  the  president, 
bt  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  directors.  By  the 
bms  of  the  present  despatch  the  natives  were  to  be  in- 
■ined,  that  the  British  government,  so  far  from  abandon- 
fe  the  principles  of  a  just  toleration,  resolved  to  apply 
fern  with  more  scrupulous  accuracy  than  ever;  and  the 
toceeding  then  adopted  was  in  truth  no  more  than  a 
icurrencc  to  that  state  of  neutrality  from   wliicli   the 
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government  ought  never  to  have  departed.  It  was  there- 
fore ordained  that  the  interference  of  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment  in  the  interior  management  of  native  temples,  and  in 
the  customs,  habits,  and  religious  proceedings  of  their 
priests  should  cease ;  that  the  pilgrim  tax  should  every 
where  be  abohshed ;  that  fines  and  offerings  should  no 
longer  be  considered  sources  of  revenue ;  that  in  all 
matters  relating  to  their  temples,  their  worship,  tbdr 
festivals,  their  religious  practices  and  ceremonial  observ- 
ances, our  native  subjects  should  be  left  to  themselves; 
and  that  the  police  force  employed  for  the  protection  of 
the  pilgrims  should  be  paid  out  of  the  general  revenues  of 
the  country.  It  was  also  ordered  that  for  a  gradual  ap- 
proach to  the  desired  end,  a  beginning  should  be  made 
with  some  one  of  the  great  superstitious  establishments, 
and  it  was  to  be  extended  to  the  rest  only  in  case  of  com- 
plete success.  The  public  recognition  of  these  sound 
])rinciplcs  by  the  India  authorities  at  home  was  of  incal- 
culable service  to  the  cause  of  religion  in  the  east.  The 
standard  of  improvement  was  planted  in  an  advanced 
position  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  recede.  Though 
these  orders  might  remain,  as  they  did,  a  dead  letter  for 
some  time,  it  was  inevitable,  that  under  the  increasing 
pressure  of  ])ublic  opinion,  they  would  be  reduced  to 
practice  at  no  distant  period. 

The  period  for  which  the  government  of  India  had 
been  confided  to  the  East  India  Company  expired  in  the 

present  year,  and  the  trust  was  renewed  for 
another  period  of  twenty  years.  The  new 
India  Bill  contained  several  important  modifications  of  the 
old  system.  The  doctrine  inculcated  without  success  by 
Lord  Grenville  twenty  years  before,  that  the  union  of  the 
character  of  sovereign  and  merchant  in  the  same  body 
was  injurious  to  the  interests  of  both,  was  now  recognised 
and  acted  on.  The  Company  was  divested  of  every  com- 
mercial function,  and  confined  to  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment. The  trade  of  China  was  thrown  open  to  the 
enteqirise  of  the  nation.     Though  permission  had  been 
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given,  in  1813,  to  Europeans  to  settle  in  India,  under 
revocable  licenses,  it  was  considered  dangerous  at  the 
time  to  allow  them  to  purchase  land  and  colonise.  Public 
men  had  outgrown  this  fear,  and  permission  was  now 
g^ven  to  Europeans  to  acquire  rights  in  land  in  every  part 
of  India.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment should  be  equally  open  to  all,  without  distinction  of 
class,  creed,  or  caste.  This  liberal  enactment  was  de- 
serving of  the  high  encomium  passed  on  it:  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  Lord  William  Bentinck  who 
bad  (irst  introduced  this  principle  into  Indian  legislation 
two  years  before.  Tlie  India  Bill  of  1883  was  far  more 
liberal  in  its  character  and  provisions  than  any  preceding 
bill,  but  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  progress  of  liberal 
opinion.-i  tn  the  English  community.  The  constitution  of 
the  government  of  India  has  undergone  as  many  changes 
as  the  constitution  of  England  since  the  Norman  conquest. 
BotI)  have  been  the  growth  of  time  and  circumstances. 
At  every  stage  of  mutation  the  government  of  India  has 
presented  a  very  accurate  exhibition  of  the  prevailing 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  age ;  and  they  have  been 
reflected  as  faithfully  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  as  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  resemblance  is  equally 
apparent  in  their  virtues,  their  vices,  and  their  prejudices. 
There  was  a  time,  from  I76O  to  177*J,  when  the  con- 
duct of  the  chiefs  in  Calcutta  presented  the  most  re- 
volting picture  of  corruption  and  injustice;  but  it  was 
at  a  time  when  25,000/.  were  paid  in  one  day  to  members 
of  Parliament  to  secure  their  votes,  and  Parliament  itself 
was  enacting  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  the  slave 
trade.  At  that  dark  period  of  our  history,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  any  proposal  to  give  the  blessings  of  civilisa. 
tion  to  the  natives  of  Africa,  would  have  been  considered 
aa  wild  and  preposterous  as  the  proposal  to  give  education 
to  the  Hindoos.  The  lirst  attempt  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade  was  coincident  in  point  of  time  with  the  firstattempt 
to  obtain  permission  to  eviuigetise  India.     Both  measures 
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encountered  the  same  resistance  in  Parliament  It  is  a 
historical  fallacy  to  suppose  that  tlie  Court  of  Directors, 
as  a  body,  presented  the  only  obstacle  to  the  introduction 
of  a  liberal  policy  in  India.  They  were  by  no  means 
sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem.  The 
prejudices  which  predominated  in  Leadenhall  Street  were 
equally  strong  in  Cannon  Row  and  in  the  cabinet,  in  the 
parliament  and  the  press.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas 
were  as  strenuously  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Euro- 
peans into  India  as  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  was 
Parliament,  under  the  guidance  of  the  ministry,  which 
enacted  that  every  European  found  in  India  without  a 
license  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor.  It  was  Parliament  and  the  ministry  of 
Lord  Liverpool  that  refused  permission,  in  1818,  for 
them  to  hold  land  in  India.  It  was  Parliament,  at  the 
instigation  of  Mr.  Dundas,  which  thwarted  Mr.  Wilber- 
force's  first  attempt  to  obtain  access  for  missionaries  to 
India,  and  it  was  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  cabinet  of  1813 
who  endeavoured  to  defeat  his  second  attempt,  in  which 
they  would  have  succeeded  but  for  the  interposition  of 
the  country.  For  every  improvement  in  our  Indian 
policy,  as  in  our  home  policy,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
might  or  public  opinion ;  and  it  is  beneficial  to  the  in- 
terests of  society  that  it  should  be  so.  A  liberal  policy 
which  owes  its  ascendency  to  the  individual  impulse  of 
one  statesman,  may  be  neutralised,  if  not  revei-sed,  by  a 
successor  of  opposite  views  ;  but  when  it  is  enforced  by 
an  improved  tone  of  public  feeling,  it  becomes  incorporated 
with  the  law  of  progression,  and  acquires  a  character  of 
permanency,  as  the  history  of  liberal  opinions  in  our  own 
country  universally  proves.  It  was  this  public  opinion 
which  dethroned  the  traditional  and  illiberal  policy  once 
l)redominaiit  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  it  is  the 
same  omnipotent  agency  which  can  alone  protect  us  from 
any  attempt  to  revive  it  which  may  be  made  under  the 
government  of  the  crown.  To  return  from  this  digres- 
sion to  the  last  days  of  Serampore. 
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At  the  beginning  of  183J-,  Dr.  Marshman  experienced 
anotlier  visitation  of  mental  weakness.  He  had 
never  fully  recovered  from  the  severe  strain  on  ^I'TJ™'""™' 
his  nervous  system,  occasioned  by  bis  struggle 
with  the  committee.  The  consciousness  of  integrity  made 
him  indifferent  to  any  injury  his  personal  reputation  might 
sustain.  It  was  the  effect  of  tliis  continued  opposition 
on  the  interests  of  the  mission,  and  the  dread  of  its  ex- 
tinction  under  the  pressure  of  embarrassments,  which 
preyed  on  his  spirits.  He  experienced  the  first  attack  1 
of  melancholy  about  nine  months  after  his  return  from 
England,  when  the  prospect  of  support  for  *'  the  cause" 
appeared  desperate.  A  twelvemonth  after,  he  was  again 
visited  with  the  same  feeling  of  depression.  Dr.  Carey 
writes  on  this  occasion,  "  Dr.  Marshman,  who  had  been 
so  long  under  the  excitement  of  those  disagreeable  cir- 
cumstances, is  now  sinking  under  a  morbid  depression, 
which  is  very  distressing.  The  merest  tiifle  lies  on  his 
mind  witli  insupportahle  weight."  The  feeling  of  de- 
spondency was  so  intensely  painful  that  he  noted  down 
in  his  journal  with  gratitude  the  day  of  his  deliverance. 
For  more  than  two  years  afler,  lie  enjoyed  his  usual 
buoyancy  of  spirits  and  engaged  in  his  various  labours 
with  his  wonted  cheerfulness.  IJnt  the  severe  calamities 
of  1833,  and  the  gradual  decay  of  Dr.  Carey's  health 
brought  on  a  third  visitation.  The  little  circle  at  Seram- 
pore  luul,  at  the  same  time,  to  deplore  the  increasing 
dcbihty  of  Dr.  Carey,  and  the  distressing  melanclioly  of 
Dr.  Alarshman.  He  wandered  about  tlie  premises  like  a 
spectre.     Everything  he  saw  or  heard,  however  insigni- 
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ficant  in  iUelf,  filled  his  mind  with  undefinable  terror. 
He  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  exercises  of  the  pulpit, 
and  was,  for  the  time,  totally  unfitted  for  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life.  Though  the  most  fluent  of  writers,  he  oflen 
sat  down  to  a  letter  for  two  hours  without  being  able 
to  write  more  than  half  a  dozen  lines,  and  they  were 
altogether  incoherent.  He  described  his  state  as  a  com- 
pound  of  terror  and  anguish.  He  oflen  turned,  during 
these  days  of  darkness,  to  the  record  he  had  made  of  his 
former  affliction  and  deliverance,  and  entreated  a  gracious 
Providence  that  he  might  be  '*  brought  out  of  prison  **  a 
month  earlier.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  he  recovered 
his  spirits :  **  I  felt,"  he  said,  **  like  Christian  when  he 
had  escaped  from  the  castle  of  giant  Despair."  Suddenly 
he  seemed  to  emerge  from  deep  gloom  to  light  and  cheer- 
fulness. He  was  again  enabled  to  occupy  his  place  in 
the  pulpit,  and  he  gave  expression  to  his  gratitude  by 
taking  for  his  text,  **  He  brought  me  also  out  of  a  horrible 
pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  set  my  foot  on  a  rock,  and 
established  my  goings,  and  he  hath  put  a  new  song  into 
my  mouth,  even  praise  to  the  Lord."  He  no  longer 
dreaded  the  desertion  of  the  college  and  the  mission; 
indeed  his  feeling  of  confidence  became  so  buoyant,  tliat 
there  was  some  danger  of  his  passing  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  undue  exultation.  He  resumed  his  old  habit 
of  extremely  early  rising  and  immoderate  reading.  "  I 
remain  up,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  **  till  nine,  and  some- 
times ten,  when  I  retire  to  rest.  I  long  for  it  to  be  three 
when  I  rise,  and  enjoy  almost  a  heaven  upon  earth  in 
reading  the  Scriptures  till  five,  when  I  go  out  for  a  drive." 
During  this  mental  eclipse,  nothing  seemed  to  give  him 
such  acute  distress  as  the  apprehension  lest  his  opponents 
in  England  might  represent  his  affliction,  in  theological 
phraseology,  as  a  ** judicial  visitation  from  God,"  and  thus 
turn  his  calamity  to  the  detriment  of  the  mission.  In 
the  depth  of  his  despondency  he  had  sent  several  brief 
letters  to  England,  which  aftbrded  unequivocal  proof  of 
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|the  state  of  his  mind.  It  happened  that  at  tlie  period  of  I 
his  recovery,  Lord  William  Bentiiick  determined  to  send 
a  steamer  up  tlie  Red  Sea,  to  demonstrate  to  the  home 
authorities  the  importance  of  that  route,  to  which  tliey 
■were  at  the  time  more  than  indifferent.  The  packets 
were  expected  to  reach  England  in  what  was  then  con-  I 
sidered  the  incredibly  short  period  of  seventy  days.  In 
the  hope  that  the  letters  full  of  joy  and  hope  sent  by  the 
steamer,  might  anticipate  the  gloomy  communications  he 
Jiad  sent  round  the  Cape,  he  deluged  his  correspondents 
witli  letters  as  a  token  of  his  recovery.  It  was  considered 
a  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence  that  his  bodily  and 
mental  ngour  were  thus  restored  in  time  to  enable  liira  to 
sootlie  the  dying  hours  of  his  beloved  colleague. 

Dr.  Carey  had  experienced  several  severe  attacks  ofl 
illness  in  1833,  from  wiiich  he  partially  recovered,  but  it  \ 
'was  evident  that  his  constitution,  which  had  , 
never    been    very    robust,   was    exhausted    by  ' 
more  than  forty  years  of  incessjint  labour  in  the  climate 
^of  India,  without  a  visit  to  England  to  recruit  his  strength. 
After  he  had  completed  the  last  revision  of  the  Bengalee 
translation,  he  felt  that  his  course  was  run,  and  his  work  j 
accomplished.     He    had   always  entertained  a  dread    ofl 
' "  becoming  useless,"  as  he  expressed  himself  before  his 
death,  and  he  hoped  that  his  life  might  terminate  with 
his  capacity  for  work.     He  refused,  therefore,  to  yield  to 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  relinquish  his  labours  even 
when  scarcely  able  to  sit  at  his  desk.     But  he  was  gra- 
dually obliged  by  increasing  debility  to  relax  his  favourite 
occupation  of  revising  the  proof  sheets  of  his  translations,  J 
and  to  take  to  his  couch,  to  which  he  was  confined  fori 
several  months  previous  to  lits  death.     The  assiduity  ofl 
Dr.  Marshman's  attention  to  his  colleague,  may  be  easily  | 
conceived.     He  visited  him  daily,  often  twice  in  the  day^f 
and  the  interviews  were  always  marked  by  cheerfulness.  ■ 

:d  and  laboured  together  in  the  same  t 


They  1 


spot 


tibr  nearly  thirty-five  years.     They  were  the  last  survivors 
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of  a  generation  which  had  passed  away,  and  tliey  seemed 
peculiarly  to  belong  to  each  other.  Dr.  Carey's  fondness 
for  his  garden  was  not  diminished  by  the  decay  of  his 
strength.  He  frequently  sent  for  his  head  gardener,  a 
native  who  had  been  in  his  service  for  thirty  years,  and 
who  was  familiar  with  tlie  botanical  names  of  nearly  2000 
plants,  and  received  a  report  of  their  condition.  **  After 
I  am  gone,"  he  one  day  remarked  with  great  feel- 
ing, **  brother  Marshman  will  turn  the  cows  into  the 
garden."  "  Far  be  it  from  me,"  replied  his  colleague. 
<<  Though  I  have  not  your  botanical  tastes,  I  shall  con- 
sider  the  preservation  of  the  garden  in  which  you  have 
taken  so  much  delight  as  a  sacred  duty."  Immediately 
after,  he  made  provision  in  his*  will  for  the  appropriation 
of  a  monthly  sum  from  the  interest  of  any  money  he 
might  leave  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  the  garden. 
The  progress  of  Christian  truth  in  India  was  the  chief 
topic  of  conversation  with  the  various  missionary  friends 
who  visited  Dr.  Carey  during  his  illness.  While  confined 
to  his  couch,  Lady  William  Bentinck  repeatedly  canoe 
over  to  visit  him,  and  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
came  to  his  dying  bed,  and  asked  his  benediction.  In 
the  prospect  of  death,  Dr.  Carey  exhibited  no  raptures 
and  no  apprehensions.  He  reposed  the  most  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  all  meritorious  atonement  of  the  Redeemer, 
He  felt  the  most  cheerful  resignation  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  looked  at  his  own  dissolution  without  any  feeling  of 
anxiety.  "  Respecting  the  great  change  before  him,'* 
writes  Mr.  Mack,  "a  single  shade  of  anxiety  has  not 
crossed  his  mind  since  the  beginning  of  his  decay,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware.  His  Christian  experience  partakes  of  that 
guileless  integrity  which  has  been  the  grand  characteristic 
of  his  whole  life.  .  .  .  We  wonder  that  he  still  lives,  and 
should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were  taken  oflT  in  an  hour; 
nor  is  such  an  occurrence  to  be  regretted.  It  would 
only  be  weakness  in  us  to  wish  to  detain  him.  He  is  ri|)e 
for  glory,  and  already  dead  to  all  that  belongs  to  life." 
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fHiB  decease  thus  came  softly  on  his  relatives  and  associ-i 
Btes.     On  Sunday,  the  8th  of  June,  Dr.   Marshman  en»l 
I  gaged  in  prayer  at  the  side  of  his  bed,  but  was  apprehen- 1 
fsive  that  he  was  not  recognised:  Mrs.    Carey  put  the  j 
question  to  him,  and  he  feebly  replied,  "Yes;"  and  forJ 
the  last  time  pressed  the  hand  of  his  colleague.     Thel 
I  next  morning,  the  yth  of  June,  his  spirit  passed  to  thai 
i  mansions  of  the  blest.     He  was  followed  to  the  grave  byi 
I  all  the  native  Cliristians,  and  by  many  of  his  Christiao^ 
brethren  of  various  denominations,  anxious  to  pay  the  last 
'  token  of  reverence  to    the  father    of  nwdern   missiona,! 
I^rd  William  Bentinck  was  at  the  time  at  the  Neelgirry 
hills,  but  Lady  William  sent  over  a  letter  of  condolence,  < 
I  and  desired  her  chaplain  to  attend  the  funeral. 
'      Dr.  Carey  was  in  his  seventy-third  year  at  the  lime  of 
I  his  death.     He  had  raised  himself  by  his  own  energetiea 
I  exertions  from  the  humblest  rank  to  a  position  ,,|,^, 
I  of  the  greatest  eminence  and  usefulness.    While  ^'' 
yet  in  obscurity  he  set  before  himself  the  accomplishment" 
of  a  great  object,  and  he  pursued  it  through  life  with 
unabated  perseverance  till  he  saw  it  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  failure.     He  took  the  lead  in  a  noble  enterprise, 
which  embraced  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  elevation  of 
a  great  country  ;  and  his  name  is  indissolubly  associated 
with  the  progress  of  improvement  in  Hindoostan.     F 
■was  not  urged  forward  by   that  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
■which  great  undertokings  otten  oiiginate,  but  by  a  pre 
dominant  sense  of  duty.     One  of  the  earliest  impressionrt 
on  his  youthful  mind  was  the  duty  of  Christians  to  givtf 
the  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  to  heathen  nations ; 
the  performance  of  this  duty  became  thenceforward  the 
object  of  his  life,  and  the  mainspring  of  every  movement. 
|i  Whatever  there  is  of  the  sublime  in  the  devotion  of  forty 
I.  years  to  one  great   and    benevolent    object,  belongs    to 
'  Dr.  Carey's  character.     The  basis  of  his  excellencies  was 
"  ep  piety,  the  result  of  strong  convictions  and  f 
pic.     The  love  of  nitcgrity  was  so  vigorous  i 
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mind  that  he  made  no  allowance  for  moral  obliquity,  and 
never  gave  his  confidence  where  he  was  not  certain  of  the 
existence  of  moral  worth.     Among  his  virtues*  that  of 
constancy  was  eminently  conspicuous,  both  with  regard 
to  the  pursuits  of  life  and  the  associations  of  friendship. 
He  united  great  simplicity  of  character  with  strong  de- 
cision.     When   he  had   made   up   his  mind»  after  due 
deliberation,  he  ceased  to  hesitate,  and  difficulties  only 
served  to  confirm  his  resolution.     He  was  never  a  ready 
writer,  and  was  always  pleased  with  an  excuse  for  avoid- 
ing correspondence,  which  tended  in  some  measure  to 
abridge  his  influence.     He  never  took  any  credit  to  him- 
self for  any  qualification  but  that  of  a  plodder ;  but  it 
was  the  plodding  of  genius.     He  was  a  strict  economist 
of  time,  and  the  maxim  on  which  he  acted  was  to  take  care 
of  minutes,  and  leave  the  hours  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
He  never  lost  a  minute  when  he  could  help  it ;  and  be 
thus  read   through    every   volume    of   the    "  Universal 
History  "  during  his  periodical  journeys  to  Calcutta  on 
his  college  duties.     He  rigidly  adhered  to  the  regular 
distribution  he  had  made  of  his  time.     To  the  translation 
of  the  Ramayun  he  allotted  three  hours  a  week ;  and 
with  the  original  manuscript  in  his  hand,  read  his  English 
version  off  to  an  amanuensis,  which  he  repeatedly  revised. 
He  was  intensely  attached  to  the  pursuits  of  science;  but 
his  garden  was  his  earthly  paradise.     His  aptitude  for  the 
acquisition  of  languages  has  seldom  been  equalled  ;  and  it 
was  to  the  exercise  of  this  talent  that  he  was  indebted  for 
his  eminent  position.     To  supply  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to 
the  nations  of  the  East  was  the  master  passion  of  his  life. 
He  commenced  with  the  Bengalee,  then  engaged  in  the 
Sanscrit  and  Hindoostanee ;  and  his  views,  which  gradu- 
ally expanded   with  the   opportunities   which  arose,  at 
length  embraced  all  the  languages  and  dialects  of  tlie 
country.     To  him  the  Bengalee  language,  the  language 
of  more  than  thirty  millions,  is  more  indebted  for  the  im- 
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provement  it  has  received  than  to  any  other  individual ;;  J 
and  tliis  fact  was  gratefully  acknowledged  after  his  death  ■! 
by  the  native  literati,  though  tliey  were  strongly  opposed  ' 
to  his  plans  of  evangelisation.  But  all  his  philological 
labours,  his  tran-slatJons,  his  grammars,  and  his  dictionaries, 
were  subservient  to  his  great  object  of  elevating  the 
natives  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  His  preach- 
ing was  plain  and  unadorned,  without  any  attempt  at 
illustration  or  eloquence ;  a  simple  inculcation  of  the 
salient  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  His  intercourse  with 
society  was  marked  by  a  straightforward  honest  blunt- 
tiess,  without  either  tact  or  refinement.  His  manners  were 
easy  without  being  graceful ;  and  the  rustic  peculiarities 
he  had  contracted  by  his  early  associations,  were  rubbed 
off  by  a  more  enlarged  commerce  with  mankind.  His 
coDversation  was  grave  and  instructive ;  but  he  had  no 
conversational  talent.  He  took  an  active  share  in  every 
benevolent  undertaking;  and  his  position  as  tlie  olde-st 
philanthropist  in  Bengal  gave  importance  to  every  cause 
he  espoused.  His  stature  was  not  above  the  middle 
height :  the  upper  portion  of  his  countenance  exhibited  i 
the  noble  expression  of  genius;  but  his  figure  was  of  Qjf 
plebeian  cast.  Though  assiduous  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  own  mind  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence,  he 
was  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of  improving 
the  minds  of  his  children.  The  failure  of  two  attempts  to 
establish  a  sciiool  in  England,  indisposed  him  to  renew  the 
attempt  in  his  own  family.  His  children  came  from 
Mudnabatty  to  Serampore  without  any  culture ;  and 
for  all  the  advantages  of  education  they  enjoyed  theyJ 
were  indebted  to  the  affectionate  exertions  of  Dr.  Marsb- 
man.  Four  of  his  sons  survived  inflincy.  Mr.  Felix 
Carey,  the  eldest,  was  endued  with  mucli  of  his  father's 
scientific  and  philological  (astes ;  and,  with  the  intermis- 
uoa  of  four  years,  devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of  the 
mission.    His  second  son  was  employed  as  a  missionary 
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for  forty  years :  the  third  was  engaged  for  twenty  years 
in  the  superintendence  of  schools  in  Amboyna  and  Kaj- 
pootana :  the  youngest  embraced  the  profession  of  t^ 
law.  Dr.  Carey  bequeathed  his  valuable  museum  to  the 
college,  and  directed  that  his  library  should  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  his  widow  —  who  survived  him  only  a 
twelvemonth  —  and  his  second  son.  By  his  will,  he 
directed  that  he  should  be  buried  by  the  side  of  his  second 
wife,  and  that  the  only  memorial  of  him  should  consist 
of  an  inscription  on  her  tombstone  in  the  following 
words :  — 

WILLIAM  CAREY, 

BORN  AUGUST  1761;  DIED  — ^ 

A  WBETCHEIS  POOR,  AND  HELPLESS  WORM, 
ON  THT  KOfD  AR1C8  I  PALL. 

The  various  societies  whose  objects  had  been  promoted 
by  the  labours  of  Dr.  Carey,   hastened   to   offer   their 

tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.  The  reso- 
.pU*fr?in%aItoui  lution  passed  by  the  British  and  Foreifim  Bible 

Society  was  remarkable  for  the  appropriateness 
and  cordiality  of  its  expressions. 

*^  The  committee  cannot  receive  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
their  venerable  friend  Dr.  Carey,  without  expressing  their  long 
cheriahed  admiration  of  his  talents,  his  labours,  and  bis  ardent 
piety.  At  a  period  antecedent  to  the  formation  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  Dr.  Carey  and  his  earliest  colleagues  were 
found  occupying  the  field  of  biblical  translation,  not  as  the  amuse- 
ment of  missionary  leisure,  but  as  subservient  to  the  work  to  which 
they  had  consecrated  themselves,  that  of  teaching  Christianity  to 
the  heathen  and  other  unenlightened  nations. 

**  Following  in  the  track  pointed  out  by  the  excellent  Daniijh 
missionaries,  they  set  sail  for  British  India,  intending  there  to 
commence  their  enterprise  of  zeal  and  mercy,  notwithstanding 
impediments  which  at  first  threatened  to  disappoint  all  their  hopes, 
but  which  were  afterwards  succeeded  by  the  highest  patronage  of 
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prernaient.  There  for  forty  yeara  did  Carey  employ  Iiimself 
mid  the  numerous  dialects  of  the  East ;  firet,  in  eurmounting  their 
ifficultiea,  and  compelling  them  to  epcak  of  the  true  God  and  of 

I  eon  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  ecut,  and  then  pi-escnting  them 

a  printed  form  to  the  people. 

"  For  this  arduous  undertaking  he  wns  qualified  in  an  extraor- 
innry  degree  by  a  singular  fucility  in  acquiring  languages  —  a  fa- 
ulty nhich  he  had  firdt  shown  and  cultivated  amidat  manifcat  diead- 
luitages  in  the  retirement  of  humble  life.  The  subsequent  extent 
f  his  talent  as  well  as  of  his  diligence  and  zeal,  may  be  judged  of 
y  the  fact,  that,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues,  he  hits  been  in- 
^rumental  in  giving  to  the  tribes  of  Asia  tlie  sacred  Scriptures,  in 
hole  or  in  part,  in  between  thirty  and  forty  different  languages. 

For  many  yeiirs  it  wlis  the  privilege  of  this  society  to  aastst 
im  in  his  labours ;  he  was  among  its  earliest  correspond  cuts.  If, 
or  the  last  few  years,  the  intercourse  has  been  less  regular,  and 
lirect  assiatance  suspended  In  consequence  of  difficulties  arising  out 
if  conscientious  scruples,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  brethren, 
till  the  committee  have  not  less  appreciated  his  zeal,  his  devoted- 

B8,  his  humility ;  and  they  feel,  while  they  bow  with  submission 

the  will  of  God,  that  ihey  have  lost  a  valuable  coadjutor,  and  the 
bardi  of  Christ  at  large  a  distinguished  ornament  and  friend." 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  held  their  monthly 
neeting  on  the  2iid  of  July,  when  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
'ho  was  in  the  chair,  proposed  this  resolution  :  — 

"  The  Asiatic  Society  cannot  note  on  their  proceedings  the 
Icath  of  Dr.  Carey,  ao  long  an  active  member  and  ornament  of  this 
lutitution,  distinguished  alike  for  his  high  attainmeDts  in  tlie  ori- 
'  languages,  for  his  eminent  services  in  opening  the  stores  of 
ndian  literature  to  the  knowledge  of  Europe,  and  for  his  extensive 
eqoaintance  with  the  sciences,  the  natural  history  and  botany  of 
bis  country,  and  his  useful  contributions,  in  every  branch,  towards 
promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  society,  without  placing  on 
ecord  this  expression  of  Iheir  high  sense  of  his  value  and  merits 

a  ecbolar  and  a  man  of  science,  their  esteem  for  the  sterling  and 
orpaseing  religious  and  moral  excellencies  of  his  character,  and 
beir  sincere  grief  for  his  irreparable  loss." 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  which  he  was  the  parent,    j 

Iso  offered  their  trihute  of  respect ;  and  the  Baptist  Mis-  J 

VOL.  II.  II  ■ 
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sionary  Society,  which  owed  its  existence  to  his  energy, 
most  honourably  determined  to  bury  all  animosities  in  his 
grave,  and  recorded  in  a  well-worded  resolutiont  their 
sense  of  his  personal  virtues  and  his  public  services.  To 
these  testimonials  of  the  worth  of  Dr.  Carey  may  be  added 
the  letter  addressed  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  Dr.  Marsh- 
man  : 

**  I  received  with  great  sorrow  the  melancholy  intdligeDce  oon- 
veyed  in  your  letter  of  yesterday  of  the  demise  of  the  exodloil 
Dn  Carey.  The  only  consolation  for  the  loss  of  so  good  a  man  i^ 
that  he  lived  as  long  as  nature  generally  allows ;  and  that  after  a 
life  of  eminent  usefulness,  devoted  to  public  benefit,  he  came  to  in 
honoured  death,  surrounded  by  his  own  good  works,  and  attended 
by  the  respect  and  applause  of  all  good  men." 

Dr.  Marshman's  health  and  spirits  had  happily  been 
restored  before  Dr.  Carey's  final  illness,  but  the  death  of 

the  colleai?ue  who  was  endeared  to  him  by  a 
DTSuro^il^  conndfction  of  thirty-five  years,  inflicted  a  blow 

on  his  enfeebled  constitution  which  seemed  to 
threaten  a  return  of  his  mental  debility.  There  have 
been  few  instances  of  such  long  continued  and  unalloyed 
friendship  amidst  such  efforts  as  were  repeatedly  made  to 
dissolve  it  by  infusing  mistrust  and  suspicion.  There  does 
not  appear  on  any  occasion  to  have  been  the  least  diminu- 
tion of  affectionate  confidence  between  them.  So  strongi 
indeed,  was  their  mutual  attachment,  that  it  was  con- 
fidently predicted  that  they  were  not  likely  long  to  survive 
each  other,  and  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  the  prediction  was 
likely  to  be  fulfilled.  Every  object  around  him  reminded 
Dr.  Marshman  of  endeared  associations  which  were  now 
extinguished,  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hope  that  everything 
seemed  to  be  tinged  with  "the  blackest  hue  of  melan- 
choly." It  was  found  necessary  for  him  to  seek  change 
of  air  and  scenery,  and  he  took  a  journey  to  the  sanitarium 
of  Chirra,  to  which  Mrs.  Marshman  had  been  obliged  to 
resort  for  health  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
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On  IiU  return  toSemmpore,  Dr.  Murshnianwas  cheered 
by  tile  receipt  of  letters  from  England  written  before  Dr. 
Carey's  deatli  had  been  heard  of,  which  informed 
him  of  the  decay  of  prejudice,  and  the  revival  i;**';^'^"',^];- 
of  confidence.  The  spirit  of  opposition  was 
wearing  itself  out.  With  many,  all  interest  in  Serampore 
had  ceased  with  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  of  the 
premises,  and  the  registration  of  the  deed.  The  attention 
of  the  committee  of  the  Society,  moreover,  was  drawn  off 
to  their  West  India  missions,  where  scenes  of  deep  ex- 
citement  and  of  the  most  painful  interest  were  exhibited  a 
in  connection  with  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  Butil 
when  the  intelligence  of  Dr.  Ciirey's  death  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  diligently  represented  that  now  the  head  and 
glory  of  Serampore  was  removed,  there  was  nothing  left 
there  to  give  it  a  claim  on  public  attention  or  support. 
Mr.  Hope,  who  watched  evury  pliase  of  public  feeling  with 
much  solicitude,  wrote  out  to  his  friends  that  to  such 
insinuations  there  was  only  one  reply, — to  live  them  down. 
The  advice  was  very  evangelical,  and  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances  would  have  been  most  appropriate.  But  the 
object  of  all  these  representations  was  to  extinguish  the 
mission,  and  however  exemplary  might  be  the  conduct  of 
tlie  missionaries  while  they  were  endeavouring  with  true 
Christian  fortitude  to  live  down  calumnies,  the  stations 
dependent  on  them  for  support  must  in  the  mean  time 
perish  from  starvation.  It  was  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Gibbs,  their  travelling  agent,  that  they  were  indebted 
for  the  pecuniary  assistance  they  obtained  from  England, 
but  he  had  reason  to  complain  that  his  friends  at  Seram- 
pore did  not  appreciate  the  necessity  of  suiting  their 
communications  to  the  taste  of  the  day.  "  You  must  be 
far  more  copious  in  your  correspondence  on  missionary 
matters  in  order  to  feed  the  voracious  desires  of  the 
religions  public  after  novelties  with  fresh  excitement, 
which  is  the  great  stimulant  to  benevolent  exertions  in 
^e  present  day There  is  very  little  money 
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given  from  the  pure  principle  of  love  to  the  Redeemer 
and  concern  for  the  heathen." 

The  mission  was  in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  at  any 
former  period.     The  younger  associates^  clustered  around 

Tb«iiiiMk«»d  ^'^®  '^'  survivor  of  the  three^  were  actuated 
ih«coii«t«.  \^y  ^1^^  strongest  desire  to  maintain  and  per- 
petuate the  usefulness  of  Seram|>ore,  and  a  more  compact 
and  efficient  committee  for  the  local  management  of  mis- 
sionary operations  has  seldom  been  seen  in  India.  It  was 
frequently  remarked  by  friends  at  home  that  if  a  portion  of 
the  talent  collected  at  Serampore  could  be  transplanted  to 
England,  the  prospects  of  the  mission  would  be  immedi- 
ately brightened.  At  no  period  since  the  establishment  of 
the  college  was  it  so  efficient  as  regarded  professors  and 
teachers  ;  never  had  the  number  of  pupils  been  so  consi- 
derable, or  the  desire  to  benefit  by  its  advantages  so 
gratifying.  Nothing  was  wanting  but  the  oil  to  keep  the 
lamp  burning.  Some  doubts  had  been  expressed  rq^- 
ing  its  religious  character  and  teaching,  and  Mr.  Mack 
entered  on  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Stevenson,  the 
Presbyterian  missionary  at  Bombay,  on  this  subject,  io  the 
course  of  which  he  observed :  "Our  students  are  of  two 
classes,  Christian  and  heathen ;  the  former  are  supported 
as  well  as  educated  by  the  college.  They  are  partly 
East  Indian  and  partly  natives  in  the  stricter  acceptation 
of  the  term.  Some  of  both  are  theological  students,  pre- 
paring for,  and  in  }>art  already  engaged  in  the  Christian 
ministry.  The  others  may  hereafter  embrace  the  same 
vocation,  but,  for  the  present,  they  are  receiving  a  general 
education,  in  which  religion  occupies  a  prominent  part 
The  heathen  students  are  all  under  my  own  care  in  the 
English  department,  and  are  classed  with  their  Christian 
countrymen,  without  any  distinction  but  what  may  arise 
from  their  different  degrees  of  efficiency  in  all  their  studies 
not  purely  theological.  All  of  them  who  are  sufficiently 
advanced,  read  and  study  the  Scriptures  two  days  in  the 
week,  and  all  their  other  studies,  whether  in  science  or 
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mtory,  are  conducted  on  Christian  principles.  At  morn- 
ng  worship  the  Christian  students  alone  are  required  to 
Bttend,  and  nothing  either  in  profession  or  practice  is 
required  of  any  heathen  which  is  inconsistent  with  his 
own  faith ;  but  the  whole  controversy  between  religion 
ind  irreligion  is  continually  before  them,  and  we  leave 
Ihe  result  to  God.  What  more  can  be  necessary  to  make 
ihe  college  a  religious  institution?"  Regarding  the  mis-  j 
lionary  stations,  the  report  of  the  year  observes  that  the  | 
number  amounted  to  eighteen,  and  the  individuals  engaged 
in  the  work  exceeded  fifty,  of  whom  eleven  were  from 
Europe,  thirteen  East  Indians,  seventeen  natives  of 
Bengal,  two  from  the  north-west  provinces,  six  from 
Aracan,  and  one  from  Telinga.  The  number  of  conver- 
Bions  had  rather  exceeded  than  fallen  short  of  the  returns 
of  previous  years. 

In  the  midst  of  these  active  missionary  operations,  Dr. 
Marshman  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  secular  interests  of  the 
country.     He  had  assisted  at  the  formation  of  d,,  M„,bm,„ 
the  Agricultural  Society,  and  had  always  been  IS'il^lb^iK' 

diligent  promoter  of  its  objects,  connected  as  "".  '"*" 
they  were  with  the  welfare  of  India.  The  greatest  griev- 
e  of  the  day  was  the  differential  duty  of  eight  shillings 
the  hundredweight  imposed  on  the  sugar  produced  in  the 
East  Indies,  to  foster  the  more  favoured  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  Agricultural  Society  had  petitioned 
Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  in  1827,  but  without 
success.  A  second  appeal  was  presented  in  1829,  but 
though  it  had  produced  no  result,  the  society  was  disposed 
to  rest  its  hope  of  relief  on  these  representations.  But 
Dr.  Marshman  felt  that  this  expectation  was  fallacious, 
and  that  with  so  powerfid  a  body  as  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors to  combat,  it  was  necessary  to  knock  again,  and 
still  louder,  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
therefore  addressed  a  long  letter  to  tlie  president  of  the 
society,  urging  the  despatch  of  another  memorial,  with 
especial  reference  to  recent  events.    The  West  Indies  had 
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recently  received  a  bonus  of  twenty  millions  on  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves,  and  their  claims  to  a  protective  duty 
had  been  materially  weakened.  At  the  same  time  tlie 
revenues  of  India  had  been  saddled  with  the  payment  of 
650,000/.  a  year  to  the  proprietors  of  India  stock,  for  forty 
years  to  come,  on  the  abolition  of  their  commercial  privi- 
leges. By  the  bill  which  imposed  this  obligation,  Euro- 
peans had  been  permitted,  for  the  first  time,  to  hold  lands 
in  India  ;  but  the  privilege  would  be  a  mere  mockery  if 
their  produce  continued  to  be  subject  to  a  duty  from  which 
that  of  their  competitors  was  exempt  A  petition  was 
accordingly  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  House,  but 
several  years  elapsed  before  it  produced  the  effect  of  re- 
lieving India  from  this  unjust  impost  The  interference 
of  one  who  sustained  a  missionary  character  in  a  question 
of  this  secular  nature,  was  effectually  vindicated  in  Dr. 
Marshman's  letter :  *'  If  it  be  asked,  what  have  you  to  do 
with  such  matters  ?  Is  it  not  your  business  to  care  for  the 
souls  of  the  heathen  ?  I  reply,  that  he  who  properly  cares 
for  their  spiritual  improvement,  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
their  temporal  welfare,  especially  when  they  are  sufierers 
and  cannot  plead  for  themselves."  He  and  his  colleagues 
had  always  abstained  conscientiously  from  meddling  with 
any  question  which  was  purely  of  a  political  character. 
They  had  never  incurred  the  charge  of  being  political  agi- 
tators. But  they  considered  it  perfectly  compatible  with 
their  missionary  vocation  to  take  an  active  interest  in  every 
measure  calculated  to  relieve  the  wretchedness  of  the 
people,  and  to  promote  their  temporal  well  being.  The 
government  professed  an  anxious  desire,  and  with  perfect 
sincerity,  to  make  the  British  rule  a  blessing  to  the  coun- 
try, and  Dr.  Carey  considered  that  he  was  only  promoting 
its  wishes  when  he  came  forward  to  assist  every  exer- 
tion directed  to  this  end.  Public  functionaries,  who  con- 
sidered any  exposition  of  wrongs  as  a  reflection  on  their 
own  neglect  or  backwardness,  might  resent  such  interpo- 
sition on  the  part  of  missionaries  in  questions  of  a  social 
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nature,  but  the  missionaries  at  Serampore  had  never  con-  I 
sidered  their  morbid  sensibilities  as  the  measure  of  their 
own  duty. 

At  the  beginning  of  1835,  they  were  again  reduced  to 
difficulties  for  want  of  funds.  They  iiad  paid  away  the  last 
farthing,  and  had  disposed,  for  a  very  inadequate  „„„^ 
sum,  of  their  claims  on  the  estate  of  Mackintosh  "'■"'  '^'^ 
k  Co.  to  supply  the  pressing  wants  of  the  stations.  They 
were  soon  after  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  supplies  from 
England,  but  the  funds  were  not  obtained  without  great 
difficulty.  Mr.  Gibbs,  their  travelling  agent,  informed 
them  that  at  Birmingham  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a 
farthing  for  the  Serampore  mission  from  the  members  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  thougii  he  had  received  13/.  , 
from  the  members  of  the  Established  Church.  Wherever-' 
the  agents  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  appeared,  the 
prospects  of  Serampore  were  blighted.  Writing  to  Eng- 
land  on  the  subject  of  the  college,  Dr.  Marshman  said  that 
they  had  ten  young  men  in  it,  natives  of  India,  of  eminent 
piety,  preparing  for  missionary  labour.  The  professors 
were  exemplary  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  but 
they  were  several  months  in  arrears.  Mr.  Mack  writes  at 
the  same  time  :  "  It  is  manifest  the  college  has  no  hold  on 
tlie  minds  of  our  friends  in  England.  As  sailors  say  of  the 
mizen  mast,  which  has  not  the  support  from  slays  which 
the  other  masts  have,  that  it  is  'God  Almighty's  mast,' 
since  it  depends  solely  on  his  care,  so  we  may  say  of  the 
college,  that  it  is  indeed  God's  part  of  the  mission.  I  have 
therefore  ceased  to  look  to  men  for  its  support."  Indeed  all 
hope  from  human  sympathy  must  have  been  extinguished 
by  Mr.  Hope's  report  that  the  subscription  to  it  in  Eng- 
land, for  twelve  months,  had  not  exceeded  one  guinea. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  was  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  create  support  for  the  college  by  reviving  the 
"FriendofInd!a"in  a  weekly  form.   'J'heettito-  ..Th-Fn™aof 
rial  management  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Marsh-  '"'"'" 
matii  and  Mr.  Mack  and  Mr.  Leecliman  engaged  to  con- 
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tribute  largely  to  it  It  was  resolved  to  give  it  rather  a 
religious  than  a  political  character,  and  to  make  it  the 
vehicle  of  discussion  on  all  questions  connected  with  the 
moralt  social,  and  material  interests  of  India.  It  was 
established  at  a  time  when  Lord  William  Bentinck  had 
given  the  most  liberal  encouragement  to  the  '*  ventilation  " 
of  such  subjects.  The  earlier  numbers  were  published 
before  the  close  of  his  administration,  and  he  was  pleased 
to  express  his  approbation  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
conducted.  The  missionaries  of  all  denominations  hailed 
with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  a  journal,  not  exclusively 
religious,  but  prepared  to  discuss  public  measures  in  an 
evangelical  spirit,  and  it  has  always  received  their  cordial 
support.  But  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  subscription 
list  numbered  only  two  hundred  ;  and  as  it  barely  paid  its 
own  expenses,  it  yielded  no  support  to  the  collie.  As 
it  was  under  the  editorial  management  of  men  who  were 
connected  with  the  missionary  establishment  at  Serampore, 
those  whose  prejudices  were  offended  by  its  remarks 
avenged  themselves  by  denouncing  the  intermeddling  of 
missionaries  in  questions  beyond  their  vocation.  They 
insisted  on  considering  it  the  organ  of  the  whole  missionary 
body,  notwithstanding  repeated  disavowals  of  any  such 
association.  Tlie  dread  of  compromising  that  body  by  any 
freedom  of  remark,  laid  the  conductor  under  a  galling  re- 
straint, which  affected  the  popularity  and  usefulness  of  the 
journal.  On  the  extinction  of  the  mission,  it  was  enabled 
to  assume  a  bolder  tone,  and  to  enter  upon  the  unre- 
stricted discussion  of  questions  of  every  class,  and  the 
sphere  of  its  usefulness  was  gradually  enlarged. 

The  last  days  of  Lord  William  Bentinck's  administration 
were  marked  by  memorable  events.  It  has  been  stated 
RtrufT  lobrtwccn  ^^  ^  prcvious  chaptcr  that  under  the  influence 
oif^xilx^itrn^  of  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie's  minute,  Mr.  Adam 
*""•  had  established  a  committee  of  public  education 

**  for  the  better  instruction  of  the  people,  the  introduction 
among  them  of  useful  knowledge^  and  the  improvement 
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of  their  moral  character."  It  was  naturally  expected  that 
after  this  movement  some  effort  wotilil  be  made  to  raise 
the  standard  of  public  instruction  above  the  level  of 
Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  literature.  Tliis  Iiope  was  soon 
aller  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  tlie  despatcli  from  the 
India  House,  drawn  up  by  Mc  Mill,  which  affirmed  tiiat 
the  great  end  should  not  have  been  to  teach  Hindoo  or 
Mahomedan  learning,  but  useful  learning.  But  those 
who  entertained  this  hope  were  destined  to  a  severe  dis- 
appointment. The  orientalists  still  predominated  in  the 
committee,  and  to  this  liberal  injunction  from  the  public 
authorities  in  England,  they  replied  that,  "  tuition  in 
European  science  was  neitlier  among  the  sensible  wants 
of  the  people,  nor  in  the  power  of  government  to  bestow  ; 
that  the  learned  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  were  satisfied 
with  their  own  learning,  little  inquisitive  of  anything 
beyond  it,  and  did  not  consider  the  literature  and  science 
of  the  west  as  worth  tlie  labour  of  attainment,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  enforce  an  acknowledgment  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  intellectual  productions  of  the  west  would 
only  create  dissatisfaction."  These  antiquated  sentiments 
came  from  the  same  mint  as  the  arguments  which  were  ■ 
subsequently  produced  against  the  abolition  of  suttees*  i 
The  reign  of  orientalism  was  thus  perpetuated  for  ten 
years  longer.  The  patronage  of  the  state  was  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  literature,  and 
English  learning  was  encouraged  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  save  appearances.  Large  sums  were  lavished  on 
the  printing  of  the  oriental  cJassics,  and  two  thousand 
pounds  were  appropriated  to  an  edition  of  Avicennal 
The  pubhc  funds  were  employed  in  teaching  the  young 
brahmin  how  the  soul  was  absorbed  in  the  deity,  and  how 
the  slayer  of  a  goat  became  sinless  on  pronouncing  holy 
texts,  what  was  the  number  of  ideal  classes  into  which 
the  objects  in  the  universe  were  divided,  and  what  were 
the  virtues  of  the  holy  sacriHcial  grass  called  Koosa.  The 
pundits  and  mouluvecs  enjoyed  an  earthly  paradise,  and 
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hymns  were  composed,  after  the  model  of  the  vedas,  in 
honour  of  those  who  were  thus  pouring  the  wealth  of  the 
state  into  the  lap  of  the  brahmins. 

But  a  great  change  was  gradually  coming  over  the 
native  community  in  and  about  Calcutta.  A  thirst  for 
or«iiMipro.  English  knowledge  was  gradually  spreading 
fTMor&giitk.  an^Qug  thg  upper  classes.  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents who  had  completed  their  education  at  the  Hindoo 
college  had  set  up  private  seminaries,  thus  diffusing  more 
widely  the  desire  for  English  instruction.  Tokens  of  this 
improvement  were  unequivocally  exhibited  in  various 
ways.  The  students  in  the  oriental  seminaries  received 
stipends  from  the  state ;  those  in  the  English  institutions 
were  required  to  pay  for  their  tuition,  and  the  payments 
of  the  latter  exceeded  the  donations  to  the  former.  At  the 
same  time,  the  new  members  introduced  into  the  education 
committee  were  found  to  sympathise  more  with  the  as- 
pirations for  English  learning  than  with  the  predilection 
for  the  Shasters  and  the  Koran.  An  effort  was  therefore 
made  to  carry  out  the  enlightened  views  of  Mr.  Adam 
and  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  to  employ  the  public 
money  in  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  but  it  failed. 

At  length  the  two  parties  iu  the  committee  became 

equally  balanced,  and  the  struggle  between  European  and 

oriental  literature  was  maintained  for  three  years 

OT^hT'ueiuon*    wit'^out  any  preponderance.    At  the  head  of  tlie 

English  section  was  Mr, — now  Sir  Charles  — 
Trevelyan,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  improve- 
ments which  distinguished  the  closing  years  of  Lord  William 
Iientinck*s  administration,  and  great  is  the  gratitude  due 
to  him  for  the  energy  with  which  he  pushed  forward  the 
liberal  policy  of  introducing  the  cultivation  of  English 
literature.  The  committee  having  thus  come  to  a  dead 
lock,  it  became  necessary  to  refer  it  to  the  supreme 
council  to  arbitrate  between  the  claims  for  ascendency 
of  the  Poorans,  the  Vedas,  and  the  Koran,  on  one  side,  and 
Bacon  and  Milton  and  Johnson  on  the  other.     The  de- 
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cision  of  a  council  composed  of  Lord  William  Beminck, 
Mr.  Macaula_y,  and  Sir  Cliarles  Metcalfe  on  such  a  ques- 
tion, may  be  readily  supposed.  It  was  made  known  in 
tlie  memorable  resolution  of  the  7tl' of  March,  1835,  which 
laid  down  the  principle,  that  the  great  object  of  the 
Britisli  Government  ought  to  be  the  promotion  of  Euro> 
pean  science  and  literature  among  the  natives  of  India, 
All  the  existing  professors  and  students  in  the  public 
institutions  would  continue  to  receive  their  stipends, 
but  no  fresh  stipend  should  be  henceforward  granted  to 
any  student,  or  any  public  money  be  appropriated  to  the 
printing  of  oriental  books,  but  the  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  were  to  be 
employed  in  imparting  to  the  native  population  a  know- 
ledge of  English  science  and  literature,  through  the 
medium  of  the  English  language.  Thus  fell  the  fabric  of 
Orientalism,  fifty-four  years  after  its  first  development 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Mahomedan  college  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  the  edifice  of  European  science  and  English 
literature  arose  upon  its  ruins,  chiefly  through  the  ener- 
getic and  enliglitened  exertions  of  Mr.  Trevelyan.  It  was 
an  unequivocal  blessing  to  the  country  to  subvert  the  old 
policy  which  retarded  the  progress  of  European  civilisa- 
tion and  sought  to  stereotype  the  senile  philosophy  and 
errors  of  Hindooism.  But  the  Anglicists,  whose  influence 
now  became  paramount,  and  who  wisely  cstiiblisiied  the 
study  of  the  English  language  for  the  upper  classes,  did 
little  or  nothing  for  the  education  of  the  people  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  vernacular  tongues.  They  de- 
clared indeed,  that  "  they  conceived  the  formation  of  a 
vernacular  literature  to  be  the  ultimate  object  to  which 
all  their  efforts  must  be  directed;"  but  no  practical  eflbrt 
was  made  to  carry  these  views  into  effect,  and  during  the 
next  cycle  of  twenty  years,  the  patronage  of  the  state 
was  given  almost  as  exclusively  to  the  study  of  English 
as  it  had  previously  been  given  to  that  of  Sanscrit  and 
Arabic. 


inck,  ^^H 
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The  last  and  crowning  act  of  Lord  William  Bentinck*s 
administration  was  the  establishment  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege in  Calcutta.     It  was  apprehended  that  the 
^SiSai^        ^^  of  caste,  which  forbid  a  native  to  touch  a 

dead  body,  would  defeat  thb  benevolent  design, 
but  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  determined  that  the 
experiment  should  be  made.  The  college  was  organised, 
and  this  most  inveterate  prejudice  was  at  once  overcome. 
Native  youths  of  the  highest  social  rank  took  at  once  to 
the  use  of  the  scalpel.  The  success  of  the  institution  has 
exceeded  the  highest  expectations  which  were  indulgedi 
and  the  progress  of  the  students  has  been  little  inferior 
to  that  of  the  great  bulk  of  students  in  the  medical 
schools  in  England. 

On  the  SOth  of  Ma^-ch  Lord  William  Bentinck  em- 
barked  for  England,  after  having  held  the  government  for 
_      ,  ^       a  period  of  nearly  seven  years.     His  adminis- 

CloM  and  charae.  r  ^  J  J  ,  i  . 

MiJS^^'  tration  constitutes  a  great  and  memorable  era  in 
■inirtratkiQ.       ^^^  Indian  history ;  another  landmark  of  very 

advanced  progress.  His  audacious  attacks  on  ancient  and 
venerated  opinions  confounded  and  annoyed  the  whole 
boily  of  old  Indians,  and,  like  some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  his  predecessors,  it  was  to  another  age  that  he  had  to 
look  for  justice.  He  was  the  boldest  reformer  who  had 
as  yet  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  his  great  and  bene- 
ficial measures  have  given  the  tone  to  subsequent  adminis- 
trations. He  broke  up  the  exclusive  system  of  European 
agency,  which  had  in  his  opinion  rendered  our  government 
as  unpopular  as  it  was  inefficient,  and  he  determined  to 
popularise  it  by  enlisting  the  services  of  tlie  natives. 
While  Europe  rung  with  applause  for  the  abolition  of 
suttees,  which  was  an  honour  to  Christendom,  the  natives 
idolised  him  for  opening  offices  of  trust  to  them  in  the 
land  of  their  nativity,  and  endeavouring  to  raise  the  national 
character  by  education  and  the  responsibilities  of  office. 
His  administration  was  not  distracted  like  that  of  the 
majority  of  his  predecessors  by  the  necessity  of  war,  and 
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le  had  leisure  for  promoting  the  pursuits  of  peace ; 
I'uler  ever  made  a  more  earnest  or  successful  attempt  to 
ntroduce  healthy  principles,  and  to  promote  improvement. 
He  advocated  with  much  ardour  the  policy  of  opening 
Hie  country  to  the  settlement  of  Europeans,  and  con- 
b'ibuted  more  than  any  other  public  functionary  of  the 
time,  to  demolish  the  old  prejudices  against  this  measure. 
He  hesitated  to  establish  the  liberty  of  the  press  by  a 
(egislutive  enactment ;  but  he  paved  the  way  for  this 
measure  by  giving  the  press  seven  years  of  practical  free- 
dom, and  by  constantly  encouraging  the  discussion  of 
public  questions  in  the  papers.  He  thought  some  power 
should  be  reserved  to  the  public  authorities,  responsible 
as  they  were  for  the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  empire, 
to  enable  them  "  effectually  to  secure  the  government 
against  sedition."  Though  he  never  interfered  with  the 
freedom  of  public  discussion,  except  in  the  solitary  case 
of  the  half  batta  order,  he  thought  government  should 
have  authority  to  come  down  summarily  on  the  press,  in 
B  clear  case  of  political  necessity. 

The  various  classes  of  society  vied  with  each  other  in 
endeavouring  to  do  honour  to  their  departing  chief.  The 
Agricultural  Society  went  up  with  an  address, 
to  which  Lord  William  Bentinck  replied:  "It  Lort|^ita» 
Is  impossible  not  to  deplore  the  same  defective 
state  in  ihe  agricultural  as  in  every  other  science  in  this 
country.  Look  where  you  will,  examine  the  whole  scheme 
of  this  Indian  system,  and  you  will  find  the  same  result ; 
poverty,  inferiority,  degradation  in  every  shape.  For  all 
these  evils,  knowledge!  knowledge  I  knowledge  I  is  the 
universal  cure."  In  replying  to  the  address  of  the  com- 
Riercial  community,  he  alluded  more  particularly  to  the 
introduction  of  ocean  and  river  steamers,  which  he  had 
bboured  to  promote,  notwitlistanding  the  lukewarmness, 
and,  it  was  even  asserted,  the  rebukes,  of  the  India  House. 
••  If,"  said  he,  "  five  powerful  steamers  had  been  at  our 
command    in  the  last  Burmese  war,  it  would   probably 
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have  terminated  in  a  few  months/'  This  prophetic  as- 
sertion was  fulfilled  seventeen  years  after,  when  Lord 
Dalhousie  was  forced  again  into  hostilities  with  the  Bur- 
mese court.  With  the  aid  of  a  steam  flotilla,  such  as  it 
had  been  the  aim  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  create,  tbe 
war  was  concluded,  and  Pegu  annexed  in  ten  months,  at 
an  expense  of  less  than  a  million,  against  more  than  ten 
millions  which  the  first  war  had  entailed.  The  natives 
of  Calcutta,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  likewise  presented  an 
address  which  was  most  gratifying  to  his  feelings.  They 
desired  'Ho  record  their  grateful  acknowledgments  to  him 
who  had  been  the  first  to  teach  them  to  forget  the  distinc- 
tion between  conquerors  and  conquered,  and  to  become 
in  heart  and  in  mind,  in  hopes  and  aspirations,  one  with 
Englishmen.  We  ardently  desire  to  cherish  these  feelings. 
We  trust  they  will  descend  to  our  children  and  to  our 
children's  children.*'  The  Dhurma  Subha,  the  society  of 
orthodox  Hindoos,  paid  him  the  greatest  compliment  in 
their  power,  by  determining  that  it  was  not  suitable  to 
present  an  address  to  the  ruler  who  had  abolished  female 
immolation.  In  reply  to  the  address  from  the  missionaries, 
Lord  William  Bentinck  said  :  **  I  have  the  more  reason  to 
be  flattered  by  your  kindness  on  this  occasion,  inasmuch 
as  it  proceeds  from  those  with  whom,  in  their  public 
capacity,  I  have  carefully  abstained  from  holding  any 
communication.  The  professed  object  of  your  lives  and 
labours  is  conversion.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
British  rule  —  the  compact  to  which  Government  stands 
pledged  —  is  strict  neutrality."  But  on  his  arrival  at 
St.  Helena,  the  first  port  at  which  he  touched  on  his 
return  to  England,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Marshman  to  say, 
that  while  he  occupied  the  post  of  Governor-General 
he  considered  himself  precluded  from  giving  support  to 
missionary  institutions,  but  he  embraced  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  manifesting  his  esteem  for  the  Serampore  mis- 
sionaries, after  he  had  retired  from  office,  by  a  donation 
of  50/. 
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Lord  AVilliam  Bentinck  was  succeeded  in  the  government 
of  India  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  lield  the  provisional 
appointment  till  tlie  arrival  of  a  successor  from 
England.  It  would  have  been  beneficial  to  the  co'teuid".!!:' 
interests  of  the  country,  if  the  office  had  been 
permanently  conferred  on  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  hia  career  would  have  been  as  distinguished  as 
when,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  was  successively  ap- . 
pointed  to  the  government  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Cnnada.  But  Mr.  Canning,  while  I'resident  of  the  Board 
of  Control  in  IS'^O,  had  placed  on  record  his  opinion  that 
**  (he  case  could  hardly  be  conceived  in  which  it  would 
be  expedient  that  the  highest  office  of  the  Government  cf 
India  should  be  filled  otherwise  than  from  England  ;  and 
that  one  main  link  at  least  between  the  systems  of  the 
Indian  and  British  Government  ought  for  the  advantage 
of  both  to  be  invariably  maintained."  Sir  Ciiarles  Met- 
calfe, therefore,  remained  in  office  less  than  a  year  ;  but 
this  period  was  rendered  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
British  India  by  the  legal  emancipation  of  the  press.  On 
the  Srd  of  August  the  government  of  India,  of  which  he 
was  the  head,  and  Mr.  Macaiday  the  most  illustrious 
member,  passed  an  Act  repealing  all  the  regulations  by 
which  the  press  had  been  fettered.  The  Court  of  Di- 
rectors took  offence  at  the  adoption  of  a  policy  on  which 
they  had  not  been  consulted,  and  which  was  not  in  accord 
with  their  views ;  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  finding  that 
he  had  lost  their  confidence,  relinquished  the  office  of 
governor  of  Agra,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  and 
retired  from  the  Company's  service. 

In  January,  \83ti,  Dr.  Marshman  made  a  successful 
effort  to  establish  a  hospital  in  Serampore.  The  number 
of  deaths  in  the  town  annually  was  reported  to 
be  five  hundred,  and  it  was  hoped  that  no  incon-  o's^'l'ilij^' 
aiderable  number  might  be  saved  by  prompt  and 
timely  attention.  With  the  sanction  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, he  convened  a  meeting  of  the  principal  inhabitants  at 
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the  King^s  House ;  the  institution  was  at  once  established, 
and  placed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Queen  of  Denmark. 
Colonel  Rehling,  the  governor,  accepted  the  office  of 
president;  the  secretary  to  government,  Mr.  Elberling, 
agreed  to  act  as  secretary  ;  Dr.  Marshman  was  appoint^ 
treasurer,  and  Dr.  Voigt,  the  medical  officer  of  the  setde 
ment,  offered  his  gratuitous  services.  The  committee 
consisted  of  five  Protestant  gentlemen,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic vicar,  and  three  wealthy  natives.  Dr.  Marshman 
obtained  from  the  Governor-General,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
the  privilege  of  receiving  supplies  of  medicine  from  the 
government  dispensary  at  prime  cost,  which  proved  of  no 
small  advantage  to  the  infant  institution,  at  a  time  when 
medicines  imported  from  £urope  were  ordinarily  sold  at 
an  advance  of  more  than  five  hundred  per  cent.  The 
governor  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  to  his 
court,  and  the  Queen  was  pleased  to  accompany  the 
acceptance  of  the  office  of  patroness  with  a  liberal  donation 
of  five  hundred  rupees  a  year,  which  was  continued  for 
nine  years,  until  the  settlement  was  transferred  to  the 
British  Government.  The  establishment  of  the  hospital 
was  the  last  public  act  of  Dr.  Marshman's  life,  of  which 
it  formed  an  appropriate  termination. 

The  dej)artment  of  translations,  which  had  been  main- 
tained chiefly  through  Dr.  Carey's  labours,  was  seriously 

aflectcd  by  his  death ;  but  his  surviving  col- 
ih^Kunku"^     leagues  strenuously  endeavoured  to  supply  the 

deficiency.  They  undertook  the  joint  revision 
of  the  Bengalee  New  Testament,  and  commenced  the 
publication  of  it  Mr.  Thompson,  the  missionary  at 
Delhi,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  Hindostanee 
scholars  in  India,  was  invited  to  Serampore  to  superintend 
an  improved  edition  of  the  Hindee  New  Testament.  The 
missionaries  also  published  an  edition  of  Dr.  Judson's  Bur- 
mese New  Testament,  of  three  thousand  copies,  for  the 
province  of  Aracan,  and  offered  to  print  an  edition  of  the 
Orissa  New  Testament,  prepared  by  the  missionaries  in 
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that  province,  who  had  taken  up  Dr.  Carey's  labours  in 
that  language.  A  very  gratifying  testimony  was  received 
at  this  time  regarding  the  translation  which  Dr.  Carey  had 
made  ahout  fifteen  years  before  in  the  Kunkun  language. 
It  is  current  on  tlie  western  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
in  the  territory  which  still  continues  to  he  dignified  with 
the  name  of  Portuguese  India.  In  IS'^'^,  some  of  the  mis- 
sionaries who  had  newly  arrived  at  Bombay,  wrote  to  their 
friends  at  Serampore,  stating  that  there  was  no  such  lan- 
guage as  the  Kunkun  in  existence,  and  that  the  time 
and  expense  bestowed  on  this  version  had  been  entirely 
thrown  away.  Then'  opinion  was  supported  by  tlie  testi- 
mony of  the  official  pundit  in  the  court,  who  condemned 
the  version  in  one  oracular  sentence,  "  Bad  letter,  and  no 
language  at  all."  The  Serampore  missionaries  asserted 
tlutt  though  the  language  might  not  be  spoken  to  the 
north  of  Goa,  it  was  the  vernacular  tongue  in  the  district  I 
which  lay  in  a  south-eastern  direction  from  that  city. 
They  farther  stated  that  the  translation  had  been  made  by 
two  pundits  in  succession,  one  having  died  before  the 
version  was  complete,  and  that  the  invention  of  a  language 
under  such  circumstances  was  an  imi)ossibility.  The  mis- 
conception was  now  cleared  up,  and  the  value  of  the 
version  established  on  evidence  which  was  unexception- 
able, but  not  till  after  Dr.  Carey  was  in  his  grave.  A 
body  of  missionaries  from  Basle  planted  themselves  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  a  member  of 
the  Madras  Civil  Service,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
niissionarv  undertaking,  anxious  to  assist  their  labours, 
applied  to  the  missionaries  at  Bombay  for  some  aid  in  the 
study  of  the  Kunkun  language.  He  was  referred  by  them 
to  the  Serampore  version  of  the  New  Testament.  They 
stated,  moreover,  that  the  language  was  spoken  by  all  the 
Goaneso  cooks  and  butlers  in  Bombay,  amounting  to 
several  thousands,  some  of  whom  were  actually  in  the 
service  of  the  missionaries  who  had  pronounced  the  Ian-  , 
guage  itself  a  fabrication.     After  copies  of  the  version  had  . 

VOL.  II.  K  K 
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been  sent  to  the  Basle  missionaries,  Mr.  Anderson  wrote 
to  Mr.  Mack  that  there  was  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  Kunkun,  as  used  by  the  pundits  and  by  tbe 
native  Christians,  but  that  the  version  printed  at  Serampore 
was  invaluable.  The  missionaries  likewise  stated  that  tbe 
translation  was  good,  and  understood  by  the  pundits^ 
tliough  too  high  for  the  common  people. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  former  chapter  that  tbe  first 
attempt  at  Chinese  printing  from  movable  metal  typesi  as 

distinguished  from  the  xylographic  typogra|Aj 
of  Cliina,  was  made  at  Serampore.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  mode  of  printing  was  now  beginning  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  missionaries  in  China ;  one  of  whom 
writes  thus  to  Dr.  Marshman  in  the  present  year: — **Ve 
wish  to  obtain  farther  particulars  about  the  Chinese  print- 
ing at  Serampore.  How  are  your  metallic  types  made? 
Have  you  steel  punches?  Who  are  your  printers?" 
At  the  same  time,  the  son  of  the  distinguished  missionanr 
Dr.  Morrison,  Mr.  J.  R.  Morrison,  than  whom  no  man 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  language,  literature,  and 
habits  of  the  Chinese,  joined  Mr.  Gutzlaff  in  the  re- 
quest that  an  impression  of  their  New  Testament,  of 
which  they  sent  the  manuscript,  might  be  printed  at 
Serampore  from  these  metallic  types.  At  the  close  of  the 
present  year  the  Roman  Catholic  vicar  apostolic  of  Cochin 
China,  who  had  resided  in  that  country  for  many  years  in 
charge  of  the  Christian  community,  and  compiled  a 
copious  dictionary  of  the  language,  came  round  to  Bengal 
to  print  it.  He  sought  permission  to  use  the  Chinese 
types  which  had  been  prepared  for  Dr.  Marshman's 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  they  were  employed  in 
printing  his  "  Anamitic  and  Latin  Dictionary." 

The  despatch  from  the  India  House,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Charles  Grant,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
GoTeniment  con.  directipg  tliat  thc  inteifereucc  of  the  British 
Kelof***^***  Government  in  the  interior  management  of  the 
***°^''^*  native  temples,  and  in  the  direction  of  their 
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riles,  ceremonies,  and  festivals,  should  cease,  had  remained 
dead  letter  for  three  years.  A  few  months  after  the 
issue  of  the  despatch  Mr.  Grant  quitted  office,  and  his 
successor  was,  apparently,  little  disposed  to  enforce  its 
provisions.  It  was,  at  the  time,  rather  an  individual 
impulse  of  philanthropy  than  a  national  movement.  The 
Court  of  Directors  were  not  hearty  in  the  orders  they  had 
been  constrained  to  issue,  and  this  fact  was  not  without 
its  influence  on  tlie  puhlic  authorities  in  India,  and  more 
especially  at  Madras.  The  suggestion  in  the  despatch, 
that  a  gradual  approach  should  be  made  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object,  afforded  them  an  excuse  fordoing 
nothing.  But  in  the  present  year  an  astounding  cata- 
strophe at  the  great  temple  of  Conjeverain,  in  the  south 
of  India,  aroused  the  government  of  that  presidency  from 
its  state  of  indifference,  and  compelled  attention  to  the 
injunctions  of  the  despatch.  At  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
ihe  government  had  not  been  in  any  degree  implicated  in 
the  encouragement  of  idolatry,  except  in  reference  to  the 
holy  places  at  Juggernath,  Gya,  and  Allahabad  ;  and  the 
connection  of  the  state  with  them  had  not  arisen  from  any 
morbid  sympathy  with  the  superstitions  of  the  country, 
but  from  the  sordid  motive  of  securing  the  sum — about 
,000/.  a  year,  —  which  was  obtained  from  those  shrines. 
But  the  case  was  different  at  Madras,  where  the  public 
.uthorities  had  for  more  than  half  a  century  manifested 
the  strongest  bias  in  favour  of  the  idolatry  of  the  natives. 
The  system  of  patronage  had  been  elaborately  organised  at 
an  early  period  by  one  of  tiie  most  eminent  public  function- 
aries whom  the  people  long  continued  to  venerate.  The  go- 
vernment manifested  as  strong  a  predilection  for  Hindoo 
and  Mahomedan  practices,  as  if  it  had  not  consisted  of 
Christian  men,  and  every  effort  to  interfere  with  the  patron- 
age of  the  native  superstitions  was  resisted  with  indigna- 
tion. Considerable  sums  of  money  were  openly  and  sys- 
tematically  disbursed  from  the  public  treasury  for  the 
celebration  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  festivals;  and  on^^ 
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annual  donation,  for  what  the  applicants  termed  the  "bdly 
god  feast/'  attracted  particular  attention,  from  the  quaint- 
ness  of  its  designation.  The  royal  ensign  was  hoiked  it 
Fort  St  George,  and  salutes  were  fired  from  the  ramparts, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Mahomedan  festival  of  Buloeed, 
and  on  the  birthday  of  some  of  the  Hindoo  gods.  Mili- 
tary bands  and  escorts  accompanied  the  processions ;  and, 
on  one  occasion,  a  gate  in  the  fort  had  been  widened  to 
accommodate  a  heathen  procession.  The  collector  of  the 
district  in  which  the  great  temple  of  Conjeveram  was 
situated,  had  been  accustomed,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
our  government,  to  send  his  public  servants  into  the 
villages  to  press  men  to  draw  the  car.  Snatched  from 
the  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  net,  they  were  marched  by 
hundreds  a  distance  of  ten  or  twenty  miles,  and  yoked 
to  the  car,  and  the  whip  was  frequently  applied  to  them 
when  they  drooped.  No  remuneration  was  granted  to 
the  poor  wretches,  nor  any  provision  made  for  their  sub- 
sistence during  the  impressment.  In  the  present  year, 
fifleen  of  the  men  who  had  thus  been  forced  into  the 
service  of  the  idol,  fell  down  while  drawing  the  car,  and 
were  crushed  to  death  under  its  wheels.  The  Madras 
officials,  alarmed  by  this  tragic  event,  issued  immediate 
orders  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  The  priests  of  the 
temple  were  constrained  thenceforward  to  hire  labourers 
from  their  own  resources,  and  the  connection  of  the 
Government  with  the  shrine  of  Conjeveram  ceased.  The 
event  was  hailed  with  gratulation  by  the  public  journals  in 
India,  and  they  expressed  a  hope  that  other  superstitious 
compliances  would  likewise  be  discontinued  without 
delay;  but  the  royal  salutes,  and  subsidy  to  the  belly  god, 
and  the  escorts,  were  continued  for  some  time  longer. 
Even  in  Bengal,  men  in  the  highest  political  position 
declared  that  they  were  not  going  to  give  up  the  two  lacs 
of  rupees  they  received  from  the  shrine  of  Gya  at  the 
bidding  of  fanatics;  but  the  fanatics  triumphed.  The 
pilgrim-tax  was  at  length  abolished ;  though  at  Juggernath 
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the  donation  which  had  been  paid  from  its  receipts  was  for 
several  years  imposed  on  the  public  exchequer,  and  the 
honour  of  breaking  tlie  last  link  of  this  unholy  aUiance 
was  reserved  for  Lord  Dalliousie's  administration. 

The  college  continued  to  maintain  its  efficiency.  The 
namfacr  of  students  exceeded  a  hundred,  one  half  ot 
whom  consistedof  native  Christians,  the  largest  vi,«(,fihf 
number  which  had  yet  been  assembled  there.  Kn"lr.w^ 
There  were  likewise  ten  students  in  European  """■ 
habits,  and  the  report  of  the  year  details  with  minuteness 
their  progress  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  in  mathe- 
matics, logic,  natural  pliilosophy,  and  divinity.  Sanscrit 
had  given  way  to  English.  On  this  subject  the  views  of 
the  missionaries  had  been  changed  with  the  change  of 
circumstances.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  institution, 
the  desire  for  English  inslniction  had  been  gradually 
diffused  through  the  native  community.  Natives  edited 
journals  and  composed  poems  in  the  English  language} 
their  progress  in  mathematics,  metaphysics,  and  mental 
philosophy  exceeded  all  expectation.  T!ie  cultivation  of 
English  literature  and  European  science,  though  unac- 
companied with  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
had  raised  them  above  their  creed,  and  emancipated  them 
to  a  great  extent  from  the  fetters  of  Hindooism.  The 
in6uence  of  the  shasters  and  of  the  priests  was  rapidly 
giving  way  to  this  new  and  more  beneficial  influence. 
The  Serampore  missionaries  had  supposed  in  1818,  when 
the  college  was  established,  that  the  philosophical  and 
mythological  systems  of  Hindoostan  would  possess  the 
same  vitality  which  Grecian  philosophy  had  exhibited, 
and  in  inculcating  the  study  of  Sanscrit  their  object  was 
to  create  Christian  pundits  to  contend  with  Hindoo  pun- 
dits on  their  own  ground,  for  Influence  over  the  national 
mind.  In  the  government  Sanscrit  colleges,  the  en- 
couragement of  oriental  literature  was  based  on  other 
considerations  ;  the  conciliation  of  the  natives,  a  veneration 
for  eastern  antiquity,  a  conviction  that  there  was  much  in 
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the  shasters  worth  preserving,  and  also  the  homage  of  the 
native  literati.  As  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  the 
influence  of  Hindoo  philosophy  was  giving  way  under  the 
progress  of  more  generous  and  elevating  studies,  the  mis- 
sionaries hastened  to  modify  their  plans,  and  to  give  that 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  English  which  they  had  at 
a  more  early  stage  thought  it  useful  to  give  to  the  culture 
of  Sanscrit  In  the  report  of  the  present  year,  they  state 
that  the  attention  of  the  students  to  that  language  must 
now  be  confined  to  the  forming  of  such  an  acquaintance 
with  it,  as  shall  enable  them  to  read  it  with  ease,  and 
make  them  masters  of  the  grammatical  niceties  of  their 
own  tongue,  which  was  so  closely  connected  with  the 
great  parent  of  eastern  languages.  The  report  then  al- 
luded to  the  exhaustion  of  the  funds,  which  prevented  the 
reception  of  fifty  native  youths  who  were  ready  to  enter 
it.  The  buildings  were  likewise  seriously  injured  for  the 
want  of  those  periodical  repairs  which  are  indispensable 
in  the  East.  The  prospect  of  support  formed  a  melancholy 
contrast  to  the  prospects  of  usefulness  which  the  institu- 
tion presented. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Mr.  Mack  proceeded  on 
a  visit  to  the  various  missionary  stations  in  tlie  eastern 
Mr. M-ck. f i.u  division  of  Bengal  and  in  Assam.  At  there- 
to A.M....  quest  of  the  Commissioner  he  noted  down  the 
observations  he  had  made  in  his  progress  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Assam  on  the  social  and  material  condition  of  the 
people,  who  had  now  been  ten  years  under  the  dominion  of 
the  East  India  Company.  This  document  was  considered 
so  valuable,  from  the  originality  and  pertinence  of  its  re- 
marks, that  it  was  sent  to  Calcutta  and  placed  among  the 
records  of  Government.  On  the  perusal  of  it  the  secretary 
remarked,  that  it  had  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  state  of 
the  country  that  he  felt  as  if  he  had  never  before  under- 
stood it.  On  his  return  to  Serampore  Mr.  Mack  spent 
some  time  at  Anundpore,  the  settlement  in  the  Soonder- 
buns,  where  he  found  more  than  a  hundred  families  en- 
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^^^ed  in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  land,  with  a  large 
sprinkling  of  Christians  among  them,  and  the  whole  com- 
munity gradually  yielding  to  the  influence  of  Christian 
institutions.  This  useful  project  fell  to  the  ground  on  the 
dissohilion  of  the  mission,  and  the  grant  was  disposed  of, 
but  it  is  not  without  interest  to  remark  that  in  the  neigh- 
t>ourbood  of  this  grant  is  the  spot  recently  selected  for  the 
subsidiary  port  of  Calcutta  on  the  Mutlah  river,  which 
may  at  no  distant  period  become  a  flourishing  emporium; 
and  that  while  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press. 
Lord  Stanley  has  taken  the  most  effectual  course  to  hasten 
this  consummation  by  sanctioning  the  construction  of  a 
railway  lo  connect  the  new  with  the  old  town,  a  distance 
of  about  thirty  miles. 

Mr.  Mack  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  soon  afti 
bis  return  to  Serampore,  and  for  several  days  there 
peared  no  hope  of  his  recovery.  At  one  time  the  „,,  j,^,, 
rush  of  blood  to  the  head  threatened  momentary  '""™" 
dissolution,  but  his  life  was  saved  by  tlie  application  of 
Wenham  lake  ice,  which  had  been  imported  into  Calcutta 
for  the  first  time  about  two  years  before  this  period,  and  a 
supply  of  which  was  kindly  sent  over  from  the  government 
house  at  Barrackpore.  From  that  time  he  began  to  recovefj 
but  it  was  many  weeks  before  he  was  able  to  resume  hij 
labours,  and  his  medical  advisers  pronounced  a  voyage 
England  indispensable  to  the  complete  restoration  of  his 
health.  Mr.  Mack  had  charge  of  the  mission  accounts, 
and  they  had  not  been  so  closely  examined  as  heretofore, 
owing  to  his  absence  and  his  illness.  On  his  recovery,  he 
presented  a  financial  statement  to  his  colleagues,  who  found 
that  while  they  had  heen  using  the  credit  they  had  obtained 
with  their  bankers,  arrears  had  accumulated  to  the  extent 
of  1500/.  The  alarming  state  of  the  funds  produced  a 
feeling  of  consternation.  Two  appeals  had  already  been 
Biatle  to  England,  but  the  last  had  been  responded  to  " 
generously  than  the  first.  A  third  appeal  therefore 
peared  unadvisable,  and  it  was  determined  to  hasten 
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Mack's  departure  that  he  might  recruit  their  missionary 
resources  by  personal  representations.  But  circumstances 
beyond  their  control,  delayed  his  departure  for  several 
months. 

The  present  year  was  the  third  centenary  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Denmark,  and  the  king,  Frederick  the  Sixth, 

determined  that  it  should  be  celebrated  throu^ 
or iL  Si^l!^    out  the  l^anish  territories  by  a  national  recog- 

nition  of  the  blessings  which  it  had  conferred 
on  the  country.  Instructions  were  accordingly  sent  from 
Copenhagen  to  the  public  authorities  at  Serampore  to 
observe  three  days,  the  dOth  and  31st  of  October,  and 
the  1st  of  November,  as  public  holidays.  On  the  first 
day,  solemn  thanks  were  to  be  offered  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  introduction  of  the  reformation  into  Denmark,  a 
sermon  was  to  be  preached,  and  the  hymn  "  Great  God, 
we  praise  Thee"  sung.  The  third  day  of  the  jubilee 
was  to  be  celebrated  as  the  first.  The  king  himself 
selected  the  texts,  the  first,  from  the  4th  chapter  of  the 
Ephesians,  from  the  11th  to  the  15th  verses,  the  second, 
from  the  18th  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  the  S6th 
and  87th  verses.  In  accordance  with  the  express  injunc- 
tion of  his  Majesty  the  congregation  was  to  be  exhorted 
to  "  implore  the  continued  aid  of  the  Almighty  to  preserve 
Christian  doctrine  in  all  its  purity  to  the  country,  that  it 
might  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  faith,  sincerity,  and  love.** 
The  church  at  Serampore  being  without  an  organ,  the 
governor  engaged  the  services  of  a  choir  of  musicians  for 
the  occasion,  and  Dr.  Marshman  made  a  metrical  version 
in  English  of  the  Danish  hymn.  Oneof  the  sermons  was 
])rcached  by  him,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Mack. 

A  fbw  weeks  after  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee,  Dr. 
Marshman's  health  began  to  fail.  In  order  to  inure  hini- 
nr  Mar.hman-8  scif  to  tlic  climatc,  lic  had,  from  the  day  of 
d.bihiy.  j^j^  arrival,  exposed  himself  unreservedly  to  the 

extreme  heat  of  summer,  and  to  the  heaviest  rains;  and 
after  a  residence  of  thirty-six  years  in  India,  calculated 
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that  he  had  not  taken  a  pound's  worth  of  medicine.  The 
activity  of  his  mind  tended  to  preserve  the  health  of 
his  body.  But  the  strain  upon  his  mental  constitution, 
in  the  struggle  of  thirty  months  with  the  well-organised 
opposition  of  the  society,  and,  subsequently,  with  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  mission,  had  gradually  worn 
out  his  strength.  As  the  prospect  of  supplies  from  Eng- 
land for  the  mission  became  feeble,  his  spirits  began  to 
sink.  Just  at  this  period,  a  distressing  calamity  in  his 
family  deepened  his  depression.  His  youngest  daughter 
had  been  married  eight  years  before,  to  Lieu-  n,„^rofBir. 
tenant  Havelock  of  Her  Majesty's  ISth  Foot  Sr/cJl'SnD;'*" 
—the  late  illustrious  Sir  Henry  Havelock.  She  *"  ""' 
was  residing  with  her  children  at  the  hill  station  of 
Landour,  when,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  October,  the 
bungalow  caught  fire,  and  the  inmates  were  suddenly 
roused  from  sleep  by  the  blaze  which  surrounded  them, 
and  the  crackling  of  the  bamboos.  Mrs.  Havelock  rushed 
out  with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  and  in  passing  over  the 
burning  floor  of  the  verandah  which  had  fallen  in,  fell 
down,  and  would  have  been  burnt  to  death,  but  for  the 
exertions  of  a  faithful  native  servant,  who  lifted  her  up 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  wrapping  her  in  his  own 
blanket,  conveyed  her  to  a  neighbouring  hut ;  but  the 
in&nt  perished  in  the  flames.  The  servant  rushed  back  into 
the  bungalow,  and  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life,  rescued 
the  two  boys  who  were  bewildered  by  the  appearance 
of  the  flames  on  all  sides,  and  in  which  two  of  the 
servants  perished.  Lieutenant  Havelock  hastened  to  the 
scene  from  the  cantonment  at  Kumal,  and  found  his  wife 
hovering  between  life  and  death.  Her  medical  attendant 
gave  him  little,  if  any,  hope  that  she  would  survive 
even  the  day,  and  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Marshman,  to  prepare 
him  for  the  melancholy  tidings  which  the  next  letter  was 
likely  to  convey,  of  the  loss  of  his  affectionate  daughter, 
and  his  own  bereavement  of  a  fond  and  affectionate  wife. 
By  some  irregularity  in  the  post,  no  letters  arrived  at 
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Serampore  from  Landour  for  the  next  three  days.  Dr. 
Marshman  was  in  an  agony  of  suspense ;  he  wandered 
about  the  house  in  a  state  of  gloomy  abstraction,  looking 
at  short  intervals  out  of  the  Venetian  windows  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  postman,  and  occasionally  talking  without 
object  or  coherence.  On  the  third  day  the  joyful  intel- 
ligence arrived  that  his  daughter  was  out  of  danger ;  but 
the  suspense  and  agitation  of  the  three  days  had  produced 
so  deep  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  never  fiilly 
recovered  from  the  shock.  His  expressions  of  gratitude 
to  God  for  this  signal  deliverance  were  almost  ecstatic; 
but  he  was  seldom  seen  to  smile  afterwards.  The  mind 
had  lost  its  balance,  just  at  the  time  when  the  exigencies 
of  the  mission  required  the  full  exercise  of  its  energies. 

Mr.  Mack  embarked  for  England  at  \he  close  of  the 
year,  and  his  health  and  vigour  were  completely  restored 

by  the  voyage.  He  landed  in  England  in  April, 
JmlZSih^     and  was  enabled   immediately  to  enter  on  a 

series  of  exertions  in  the  service  of  the  mission. 
But  the  mission  itself  was  now  sinking  irrecoverably  under 
the  accumulation  of  difficulties.  It  was  ^unded^^i  the 
motto  of  Dr., Carey,  **  Expect  great  things  •  attempt  great 
things';  *'  and  this  living  principle  was  asA^igorous  at  the 
close  as  in  the  dawn  of  its  existence.  Every  gleam  of 
j)rosperity  in  England  led  the  missionaries  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  their  operations.  Considering  that  their  resources 
were  liable  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  opinion  or  caprice  at 
home,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  attempted  too 
much.  When  the  society  broke  off  from  them  in  1827> 
the  Serampore  Mission  comprised  fifteen  principal  and 
subordinate  stations  ;  they  now  amounted  to  thirty-three. 
The  brethren  united  with  them  at  the  former  period  were 
twenty-eight  in  number,  European  and  native ;  they  were 
now  forty-nine,  of  whom  twenty-four  were  Europeans  or 
East  Indians,  and  the  remainder  natives.  The  expendi- 
ture in  1827  was  estimated  at  1400/.  a  year ;  it  was  now 
more  than  doubled,  and  the  collections  of  the  last  year  had 
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rallen  short  of  the  exigencies  of  the  mission  by  more  than 
1200/.     To  add  to  their  difficulties,  their  pecuniary  obli- 
gations exceeded  2000/.     In  the  early  portion  of  the  year 
1837,  the  last  of  its  existence,  the  affkirs  of  the  mission 
appeared  therefore  to  be  approaching  a  final  and  irre- 
trievable crisis.    All  the  missionaries  at  the  various  stations 
were  three  or  four  months  in  arrears.     Their  usefulness 
was  thus  fatally  compromised ;  for  while  they  were  unable 
to  meet  the  just  claims  of  their  domestics  and  tradesmen, 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  address  the  heathen  with 
confidence  or  success.     In  these  gloomy  circumstances  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  depute  Mr.  Leechman  to  Eng- 
land to  support  the  exertions  which  were  necessary  to  raise 
supplies.    Mr.  Mack's  convalescence  was  not  then  known 
in  India,  and  the  assistance  of  a  coadjutor  was,  under  any 
circumstances,  considered  important.    The  missionaries  at 
Serampore  likewise  accepted  the  resignation  of  two  of  their 
European  labourers,  and  discontinued  one  station.    These 
reductions   diminished  their  monthly  expenditure,  and, 
with  other  economical  efforts,  brought  it  within  the  sum 
of  about  two  thousand  rupees  a  month.     But  they  could 
not  but  feel  most  acutely  the  painful  conviction  that  no 
mission  could  be  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition  when 
it  began  to  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  contraction. 
They  were  acting,  however,  under  the  pressure  of  an  impe- 
rative necessity,  and  cut  off  a  limb  to  save  the  body. 
Great  exertions   were  likewise  made,  and   not   without 
success,  at  the  various  stations  to  raise  local  subscriptions, 
and  great  efforts  were  made  to  counteract  them. 

The  decay  of  Dr.  Marshman's  health,  and  the  departure 
of  Mr.  Mack  and  Mr.  Leechman,  furnished  opponents 
with  the  opportunity  of  detraction  which  they  Themuiioa 
were  not  slow  to  embrace.  A  series  of  anony-  SJSJttlioaJ^ 
mous  articles  appeared  in  the  Calcutta  journals,  "  ' 
intended  to  weaken  public  sympathy,  and  to  stop  public 
contributions.  One  member  of  the  missionary  committee 
at  Serampore  came  forward  in  his  own  name  and  joined 
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issue  with  these  adversaries,  challen^ng  them  to  affix  their 
signatures  to  their  future  communications,  which  effectu- 
ally silenced  them.     In  the  course  of  his  reply  he  said : 
*•  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  we  are  in  difficulties. 
When,  indeed,  have  we  been  exempt  from  them  ?     The 
history  of  this  mission  for  thirty-seven  years  has  been  a 
liistory  of  difficulties.      Every  stage  of  its  progress  has 
been  marked  by  adversity  and  deliverance.      From  the 
time  when,  three  days  after  Dr.  Marshman  and  Mr.  Ward 
landed  in  India,  they  were  ordered  to  quit  it,  and  onward 
through  the  period  when  the  open  hostility  of  government 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  mission,  ....  our  course 
was  strewed  with  thorns.     When  the  opposition  of  govern- 
ment ceased  with  the  charter  of  1813,  new  difficulties 
arose,  and  we  were  called  to  sustain  a  far  more  harassing 
struggle  with  our  own  Christian  brethren,  which  struggle 
unhappily  continues.    We  have  been  too  much  habituated 
to  emergencies  to  regard  the  present  occasion  in  any  other 
light  than  as  calling  for  renewed  exertions.  .  .  .  We  have 
the  answer  of  a  good  conscience,  that  with  all  simplicity 
we  have,  while  labouring  for  our  own  support,  endeavoured 
to  spread  moral  and  religious  truth  through  India.     The 
proscMit  trial,  like  all   that  preceded  it,  is    intended  for 
good,  and  it  will  be  our  aim  not  to  defeat  that  object 
either  by  recrimination  on  our  opponents,  or  by  despairing 
of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  embarked."    This  document 
derives  interest  from  the  fiict  that  it  was  the  last  which 
emanated  from  the  Serampore  mission  before  its  extinc- 
tion,  which,  notwithstanding   the   determination    not  to 
despair,  was  approaching  with  rapid   strides.     We  turn 
therefore  to  the  progress  of  events  in  England  during  the 
j)rcscnt  year. 

When  the  Serampore  mission  was  cast  on  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  public  in  1827,  a  number  of  devoted 
Forn,.tionof«  fHcuds  camc  forward  to  promote  its  support  in 
i;  ril'lpc;:; ?/  their  several  localities  by  the  formation  of  local 
aid  of  Serampore.  associatious,  by  cougregatioual  collections,  and 
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by  incliviiUia!  applications ;  but  the  general  management 
of  its  atTairs  in  England  devolved  on  Mr.  Samuel  Hope, 
the  Rev.  Christopher  Anderson,  and  the  Rev.  George 
Gibbs.  For  ten  years  tliey  generously  sustained  this 
responsibility,  and  laid  their  friends  at  Serampore  under 
the  deepest  obligations  of  gratitude  by  their  indefatigable 
exertions.  Great  inconvenience,  however,  was  expe- 
rienced from  this  mode  of  conducting  its  affairs.  It  was 
not  in  accordance  with  that  system  of  organisation,  which, 
amidst  increasing  competition  for  public  support,  had 
become  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  any  association. 
The  supporters  of  the  mission  throughout  the  country 
felt  the  want  of  a  centre  of  operations,  to  which  all  com- 
munications should  be  directed,  and  from  which  intelli- 
gence should  radiate.  An  alarming  deficiency  in  the 
subscriptions  of  18.36  gave  irresistible  force  to  these  con- 
nderations.  Early  in  the  present  year,  the  friends  of  the 
mission  met  at  Liverpool,  and  adopted  measures  to  remedy 
this  defect,  and  to  place  its  affairs  in  a  more  advantageous 
position.  They  determined  to  graft  on  the  local  association 
of  the  town  a  General  Society  in  aid  of  iScrampore,  with 
a  central  committee,  on  the  plan  adoj)tcd  by  all  missionary  . 
societies.  The  committee  continued  Mr.  Gibhs  as  the  ] 
travelling  agent  of  the  Society,  and  appointed  the  Rev. 
B.Godwin  secretary  J  he  entered  upon  his  duties  with 
great  ardour,  and  continued  them  throughout  the  year 
with  undiminished  energy.  Mr.  Mack  reached  England 
in  April  in  renovated  health,  and  gave  his  assistance  to 
this  generous  movement.  Mr.  Leechman,  who  landed 
soon  after,  joined  his  colleague  in  advocating  the  claims 
of  the  mission. 

A  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Serampore  was  held  atl 
Liverpool  in  connection  with  the  new  society,  on  thef 
^Snd  of  September.  The  position  and  pros- 
pects* of  the  mission  were  discussed,  and  the  .m'^wi 
inquiry  arose,  whether,  considering  the  financial 
embarrassments  connected  with  the  attempt  to  raaintaiftJ 
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two  missionary  societies  in  the  same  denomination,  the 
difficulty  of  stemming  the  strong  tide  of  adverse  influence 
extending  from  the  Fen  Court  committee  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  the  animosities  arising  from   this  divided 
state  of  things,  an  endeavour  to  reunite  the  societies  was 
not  desirable.     While,  therefore,  it  was  resolved  to  support 
the  Serampore  mission  with  undiminished  vigour,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  seek  the  opinion  of  its  chief  sup- 
porters throughout  the  country  on  the  question  which 
had  thus  been  mooted.     It  was  the  desire  of  Mr.  Mack 
and  Mr.  Leechman,  the  representatives  of  the  Serampore 
mission,  to  maintain  the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded, 
and  to  obtain  support  for  it  as  an  independent  agency. 
But  when  they  perceived  so  strong  a  tendency,  on  the 
part  of  those  without  whose  aid  they  were  powerless,  to 
seek  an  alliance  with  the  society,  they  felt  the  necessity  of 
yielding  to  the  current.     They  reflected  on  the  withering 
embarrassments  which  had  been  so  long  felt  at  Serampore, 
the  exigencies  of  the  stations,  and  the  declining  health  of 
Dr.  Marshman.     The  efforts  of  the  new  society  might  not 
be  successful.     To  save  the  missionary  stations  from  ex- 
tinction  they  resolved,  as  a  matter  of  necessity  rather  than 
of  choice,  to  co-operate  in  the  proposed  design.     Their 
decision  was  strengthened   by  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Hope,  who  had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Serampore  mis- 
PwthofMr.       sion  in  England  for  ten  years.     He  was  a  man 
"*'*'*'  of  large  mind,  comprehensive  views,  and  sound 

judgment,  the  affectionate  friend  and  the  judicious  adviser 
of  the  Serampore  missionaries.  He  was  ever  ready  to  sup- 
port with  his  purse  and  the  influence  of  his  position  the 
benevolent  labours  of  every  denomination,  but  his  affec- 
tions centred  in  Serampore.  He  generally  wrote  to  Dr. 
Marshman  by  every  vessel,  and  the  deep  interest  he  took 
in  the  mission,  and  the  sympathy  he  felt  in  the  hopes  and 
disappointments  of  the  missionaries  brought  vividly  before 
them  the  days  of  Andrew  Fuller.  He  brought  sub- 
stantial relief  to  his  friends  by  constantly  anticipating  the 
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collections,  and  on  one  occasion  made  a  loan  of  a  thousand 
pounds  to  the  college.  The  loss  of  this  invaluable  aux- 
iliary at  this  important  crisis,  removed  whatever  heiiita- 
tion  Mr.  Mack  or  Mr.  Leechman  might  have  felt  regard- 
ing the  suggestion  of  reunion.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Mack  was  anxious  that  a  full  report  of  the  mission, 
extending  to  the  latest  date,  should  be  drawn  up  and 
circulated,  because  he  deemed  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  show  that,  in  tendering  themselves  to  the  society,  they 
did  not  offer  them  a  lifeless  burden,  but  a  living  body  of 
faithful  men,  whose  energetic  labours  had  been  blessed 
with  success.  Though  the  Serampore  mission  had  been 
curtailed  by  the  reduction  of  three  stations,  the  suci 
at  those  which  remained  fell  short  of  no  preceding  year. 
There  was  scarcely  a  station  without  additions  to  the 
church,  and  at  one  station  the  number  of  fresh  converts 
exceeded  twenty. 

The  suggestion   of  a  reunion   with   the  Baptist  Mifr' 
sionary  Society,  was  submitted  to  forty-three  of  the  moat  ' 
influential  supporters  of  the  Serampore  Mission,  both  lay- 
men and  ministers,  throughout  the  country,  and,  with  the 
exception   of  two    or  three,  tliey   gave  their  pr.^u,iio,n. 
suffrage    in    fiivour    of  it.      An    overture  was  SSilSi'illiS^ 
accordingly    made    to  the  committee  in  Fen  ""'"*'' 
Court   that  the  two  missionary  bodies  should   be    con- 
solidated, and  that  the  stations  connected  with  Serampore 
should  be  annexed   to  the  society,   to  which  the  entire 
superintendence  of  them  should  be  relintiuished.     The 
committee  "  cordially  reciprocated  the  feeling  of  earnest 
desire  expressed  by  their  friends  at  Liverpool,  to  restore 
a    combination  of  missionary  effort  among  all  members 
of  the  denomination  at  home  and  abroad."     It  was  then 
proposed,  that  a  deputation  consisting  of  two  ministers, 
two  laymen,    and    the    two    delegates    from    Serampore 
should  meet  a  similar  deputation  from  Fen  Court.     But 
the  London  committee  refused  to  admit  Mr.  Mack  and  . 
Mr.  Leechman  to  the  conference,  on  the  ground  that  mi»-»  1 
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sionarios  on  both  sides  should  be  excluded.  Mr.  Mack 
and  Mr.  Lcechman,  however,  were  principals  in  the  ne- 
gotiation, and  without  their  concurrence,  the  general 
conimittce  at  Liverpool  in  aid  of  Serampore  would  not 
have  been  justiticd  in  making  any  overture  to  the  com- 
mittee. Thoy  might  have  withdrawn  from  the  support 
of  Serampore,  but  they  had  no  right  to  transfer  its  in- 
terests to  the  Baptist  Society,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  missionaries  themselves,  or  their  accredited  agents 
in  Knghmd.  But  as  the  Fen  Court  committee  continued 
to  press  their  exclusion,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  yield 
the  point  rather  than  risk  the  success  of  the  negotiation. 
Mr.  Mack  and  Mr.  Leechman  were,  therefore,  kept  in 
an  adjoininj;  room  during  the  conference,  but  admitted 
to  the  repast  which  followed  its  completion.  The  con- 
ference wius  held  on  the  7th  of  December,  and  the  act  of 
reunion  was  com})leted.  Tliroughout  this  transaction, 
the  friends  of  Serampore  acted  from  the  most  honourable 
and  benevolent  motives,  and  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  delicate 
consideration  lor  the  feelings  of  the  Serampore  missiona- 
ries. Feeling  as  they  did  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
support  two  missionary  societies  in  the  same  denomi- 
nati()n,  the  greater  bent  on  extinguishing  the  less,  they 
omUavDineil  to  save  the  important  missionary  labours 
connected  with  Serampore  by  a  timely  transfer.  They 
were  also  desirous  of  terminating  a  schism  which  was 
corroiling  the  Baptist  comnumity.  The  principle  of 
amalgamation  which  they  adopted,  was,  therefore,  the 
dictate  of  necessity.  But  it  was  impossible  for  those  who 
were  identified  with  the  Serampore  mission  not  to  perceive 
that  the  reunion  with  the  Society  was,  virtually,  the  ab- 
solute surrender  of  the  mission  to  those  who  had  laboured 
for  ten  years  to  extinguish  it;  the  consummation  of  the  plan 
which  Dr.  Marshman  had  rejected  in  1827-  It  was  natural 
that  they  should  regret  the  extinction  of  an  institution, 
as  a  distinct  agency,  which  they  had  so  long  endeavoured 
to  maintain,  amidst  a  host  of  difficulties.     In  the  com- 
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lunication  which  thecommiltee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
:y  circulated  among  their  friends, — as  distinguished 
[.the  oflScial  announcement  in  their  monthly  organ, — 
lid  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  satisfaction  they  felt 
reunion  was  the  triumph  of  the  principle  they 
intained  in  their  discussions  with  Dr.  Marshman, 
subordination  of  all  missionary  labours  in  India,  con- 
:ed  with  the  denomination,  to  the  control  of  the  Society.  J 
In  proportion  to  the  feeling  of  exultation  thus  manifested  1 
the  committee  at  this  termination  of  the  conflict,  was 
l^ection  of  those  who  regarded  the  cause  of  Seram- 
with  feelings  of  paternal  affection.  But  they  had 
insolation  of  reflecting  that  they  had  remained  at 
post  to  the  last  moment,  and  had  yielded,  at  length, 
tlie  irresistible  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  that 
lissionary  stations  they  had  established  would  be 
lUed,  though  not  under  their  direction.  Under 
considerations  they  could  overlook  the  ungenerous 
it  of  Mr.  Dyer,  conveyed  a  few  months  later  to  the 
secretary  of  the  tate  Serampore  Mission,  "that  the  com- 
mittee had  taken  on  themselves  a  large  burden  of  expense, 
not  of  a  kind  to  add  to  the  reputation  or  popularity  of  the 
Society,  mainly  from  a  wisii  to  preserve  worthy  men  from 
severe  distress,  and  to  put  an  end  to  a  divided  state  of 
things."  The  terms  of  the  agreement  were  thus  announced 
by  the  committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
Tlie  Serampore  friends  provide  for  all  claims  against  their 
mission,  and  for  all  such  as  may  accrue  up  to  the  30th  of 
April  next.  The  whole  of  the  stations  at  present  forming 
the  Serampore  Mission  are  to  be  incorporated  with  ours. 
It  is  expressly  stated  that  the  European  missionaries  at  I 
Serampore  are  not  included  in  this  arrangement.  Dr.  ' 
Marshman's  age  and  infirmities,  it  is  said,  disqualify  him 
from  taking  any  part  in  it.  Mr.  John  Marshman  is  not 
recognised  as  sustaining  any  missionary  character.  The 
books  and  translations  at  Serampore  are  considered  public 
property,  and  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  j 
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but  it  is  agreed  that  no  changes  shall  be  made  io  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  at  Serampore  till  the  decease  or 
voluntary  resignation  of  Dr.  Marshman.  With  the  cdl^ 
the  Society  will  have  nothing  to  do."  And  thus  was  tlw 
Serampore  Mission  extinguished  after  a  bright  and  usefiil 
career  of  thirty-eight  years. 

During  these  negotiations  Dr.  Marshman  was  sinloDg 
into  his  grave.  The  successive  departures  of  Mr.  Mack 
D«thof  Dr.  ^"^  M^'  Leechman,  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Bar- 
***^""*  clay,  who  had  been  a  faithful  and  earnest  » 
adjutor  in  the  mission,  affected  his  spirits  and  increased 
his  weakness.  The  hot  season  of  1837  was,  moreover,  the 
most  severe  which  had  ever  been  experienced.  The  tber- 
mometer  in  his  room  at  four  in  the  aflemoon  stood  at 
106^.  The  heat  told  on  his  exhausted  constitution,  and 
though  the  rains  brought  some  relief,  they  could  not 
restore  his  vigour,  and  he  was  totally  disabled  from  any 
public  exercises.  On  the  7th  of  September,  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Godwin  under  the  impulse  of  that  buoyancy  ci 
feeling  which  he  endeavoured  to  maintain,  that,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  and  reflecting  on  the  way  in 
which  help  had  been  obtained  in  their  missionary  labours, 
during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Mack  and  Mr.  Leechman,  he 
might  well  say,  "What  hath  God  wrought  for  us?" 
"  For  my  own  part,"  he  adds,  "  I  am  grieved  at  my  in- 
gratitude and  my  insensibility  in  the  midst  of  all  God's 
goodness.  Surely  there  never  was  a  viler  and  more  un- 
worthy creature  forgiven  and  saved  than  I  feel  myself  to 
be."  He  then  referred  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  his 
younger  colleagues.  **  I  think  it  a  sacred  duty  to  bear  , 
testimony  to  you,  as  secretary,  while  I  have  opportunity. 
Should  God  be  pleased  to  remove  me,  you  may  have 
occasion  to  use  it  in  order  to  ward  off  attempts  to  injure  \ 
His  precious  cause  here.  Such  attempts,  will  never,  I 
hope,  be  made.  If  they  should,  you  have  the  testimony 
of  one  who  has  known  those  on  whom  the  weight  d 
affairs  will  devolve  better  than  any  one  in  England  or 
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idia,  with  whom  time  may  tlien  be  no  more."  During 
e  month  of  October  the  symptoms  of  decay  became 
ore  decided.  He  was  visited  by  his  missionary  brethren  of 
irious  denominations,  with  whom  he  conversed  earnestly 
>  the  progress  of  divine  truth  in  India,  encouraging  them 
I  redouble  tlieir  efforts  in  this  "  sacred  cause."  Mr.  Yates, 
|e  senior  member  of  tlie  Society's  mission  in  Calcutta, 
une  up  to  see  him,  and  was  bathed  in  tears  as  he  knelt 
Y  his  dying  coiicii  and  enf;aged  in  prayer.  Dr.  Marsh- 
lan  assured  him  of  his  unabated  affection  for  him  and  all 
is  associates,  however  he  might  have  differed  from  them 
1  minor  points;  said  that  he  rejoiced  in  their  success, 
id  was  convinced  the  feeling  was  mutual ;  that  there 
as  room  enough  in  India  for  both  missions,  for  ten 
lissions,  and  encouraged  them  earnestly  to  persevere  in 
icir  labours.  At  the  beginning  of  November  he  walke^d 
awn  stairs  for  the  last  time.  The  next  day  he  made  an  ex- 
irsion  on  the  river,  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  strength, 
to  arriving  at  Calcutta  he  Wiis  visited  by  Dr.  Nicholson, 
le  most  eminent  physician  at  the  presidency,  who 
laced  him  on  a  more  regular  diet ;  tlie  dysentery  with 
iiicll  he  had  been  afHicted  for  some  time  left  him,  but 
as  succeeded  by  dropsy.  The  excursion  on  the  river 
tpcared  at  first  to  invigorate  him,  but  when  the  ex- 
tement  occasioned  by  a  change  of  scenery  had  sub- 
ded,  he  experienced  a  relapse,  and  desired  to  be  taken 
ome  without  delay,  that  he  might  die  on  the  spot  where 
e  had  passed  so  long  a  period  of  Ins  life.  lie  was 
irricd  up  from  the  boat  in  a  chair,  and,  as  he  entered  tlie 
ate,  was  entreated  to  jillow  himself  to  be  taken  to  the 
lore  commodious  house  in  which  he  had  lived  for  thirty 
ears,  then  occupied  by  Mr.  Marshman,  rather  than  to  Iiis 
wn  inconvenient  dwelling.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
len  replied,  "Brother  Carey  did  not  die  on  tlie  Society's 
remises,  and  I  will  not."  "The  iron  had  entered  his 
lul."  Towards  the  middle  of  November  the  dropsy  in- 
'eased,  and  he  was  unable  to  turn  himself  on  his  couch 
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or  even  to  raise  his  head,  and  was  scarcely  expected  to 
survive  from  hour  to  hour.  But  he  was  supported  by 
the  blessed  hope  of  immortality,  and  the  richest  consola- 
tions of  the  Divine  presence  were  vouchsafed  to  lum. 
The  resignation  of  his  mind  and  the  serenity  of  bis  feelingi 
afforded  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  value  of  Christian 
truth  at  the  hour  of  approaching  dissolution.  When 
apparently  unconscious,  he  repeatedly  exclaimed,  '*  The 
precious  Saviour  I  He  never  leaves  nor  forsakes.**  Fre- 
quently afler  a  night  of  broken  rest  and  bodily  suffering 
the  triumph  of  joy  beamed  in  his  eye  in  the  morning,  u 
he  informed  his  friends  that  he  had  experienced  the  greatest 
delight  in  communion  with  God.  A  week  before  his 
death,  the  swelling  in  his  hands,  feet,  and  stomach  began 
to  subside,  and  he  felt  a  degree  of  lightness  of  head,  but 
his  mind  was  still  fixed  on  the  work  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged ;  he  prayed  in  Bengalee,  and  conversed  in  that 
language  on  spiritual  subjects.  Soon  after,  he  appeared 
to  regain  his  strength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  at  his 
own  request,  was  carried  about  in  his  '*  tonjohn  "  or  sedan 
chair,  to  take  his  last  look  at  the  various  objects  on  the 
premises.  On  Thursday  morning  he  caused  the  bearers 
to  convey  him  to  the  chapel,  where  the  weekly  prayer- 
meeting  was  held,  and  to  place  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
congregation,  and,  while  seated  in  his  **  tonjohn,"  he  gave 
out  in  a  firm  voice  the  missionary  hymn,  which  be  and 
his  colleagues  had  been  accustomed  to  use  in  every  season 
of  difficulty,  till  it  came  to  be  identified  with  their  names, 
and  to  be  designated  the  chant  of  the  Serampore  mis- 
sionaries. 

*'  O  Lord  our  God,  arise, 

The  cause  of  truth  maintain, 
And  wide  o'er  all  the  peopled  world 
Extend  her  blessed  reign. 

**  Thou  Prince  of  Life,  arise, 
Nor  let  thj  glory  cease  ; 
Far  spread  the  conquest  of  thy  grace. 
And  bless  the  earth  with  pnice. 
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"  Thou  Holy  GliosI,  orise. 

Expand  ihy  quick'ning  wing. 

And  o'er  a  dark  and  ruined  world 

Let  light  and  order  spring. 

"  All  on  tlie  earth,  nrise. 

To  God  the  Saviour  aing; 
From  shore  to  ahore,  from  enrth  lo  heaven, 
Let  echoing  anihoms  ring  ! " 

For  several  days  he  dictated  to  liis  daughter  his  recollec- 
ions  of  the  early  days  of  the  mission,  with  a  clearness  and 
irecision  which  showed  that  his  astonishing  powersof  me- 
lory  remained  unimpaired  to  the  last.  On  Sunday  even- 
ig  he  sat  up  in  his  chair,  and  spent  several  hours  in  feasting 
theperiodical  pubhcations  of  August,  with  all  his  former 
.vidity.  On  Monday  he  was  evidently  worse,  and  felt 
hat  his  strength  was  fast  ebhing.  At  seven  on  Tuesday 
loming  he  called  his  family  around  him,  and  told  them 
le  was  dying.  He  prayed  fervently,  and  with  the  utmost 
omposure,  commending  himself,  his  family,  his  friends, 
nd  the  "precious  mission,"  to  the  Divine  keeping.  He 
iqaired  whether  there  was  anything  farther  he  could  do 
yr  the  cause,  and  then  turning  on  his  side,  composed 
imitelf  as  if  to  sleep.  From  that  posture  he  never 
boved,  and  about  four  hours  after  breathed  his  last, 
ithout  a  sigh  or  a  groan.  He  was  interred  on  the 
fternoon  of  the  6th  of  December,  in  the  cemetery  which 
ontained  the  mortal  remains  of  his  colleagues.  "  They 
■ere  lovely  and  p!e;is;mt  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death 
hey  were  not  divided."  During  his  illness  he  anxiously 
nquired  regarding  the  success  of  Mr.  Mack's  and  Mr. 
..ecchman's  visit  to  England.  Owing  to  the  incomplete- 
ess  of  the  overland  route,  the  mails  of  two  months  had 
►een  detained  in  Egypt,  and  Dr.  Marshman  was  thus 
pared  the  distress  which  he  must  have  felt  on  hearing  that 
he  Scrampore  mission,  the  object  of  his  warmest  affec- 
ions  and  solicitude,  was  about  to  be  broken  up,  and  the 
rhole  missionary  establishment  transferred  to  the  society. 
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He  went  down  to  the  grave  without  any  intimation  of  its 
approaching  dissolution.  As  his  friends  returned  firomtlie 
grave,  the  letters  from  Mr.  Mack  which  had  arrived  hj 
the  mail,  were  delivered,  in  which  he  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  had  been  constrained  to  agree 
to  the  surrender  of  the  mission  to  the  society.  By  i 
singular,  perhaps,  it  may  also  be  considered  a  providential 
course  of  events,  this  intelligence  which  would  have  in* 
flicted  the  most  poignant  distress,  did  not  reach  Incb 
till  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  pain.  It  was  the  dt/ 
after  his  burial  that  the  two  deputations  met  in  London, 
and  the  Serampore  mission,  passed  over  to  the  Sodetj. 
It  was  emphatically  buried  in  his  grave. 

Dr.  Marshman  was  within  a  few  months  of  seventy  it 
the  time  of  his  death.  Bom  in  a  humble  sphere  of  life^ 
charartrr  of  Dr.  ^^  TBised  lilmself  to  B,  positioH  of  distinguished 
MarshnaD.  cmlnencc  by  his  unaided  exertions  and  his  in- 
domitable energy.  He  plied  the  shuttle  with  the  Greek 
grammar  before  him,  and  before  he  was  twenty  had  filled 
his  mind  with  vast  stores  of  knowledge,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  future  usefulness.  Whatever  object  he  set 
before  him  he  pursued  with  enthusiasm  which  never 
flagged.  Obstacles  only  seemed  to  redouble  his  ardour, 
and  lie  was  never  so  much  at  home  as  in  the  midst  of 
difficulties.  In  application  to  business  he  was  indefati* 
gable,  and  thought  nothing  of  devoting  half  the  night  to 
the  completion  of  a  task.  His  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  subject  of  missions  by  the  perusal  of  a  sermon  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Pearce ;  and  when  he  had  once  embarked 
in  the  cause,  the  prosecution  of  it  became  a  passion.  For 
thirty-eight  years,  every  other  consideration  was  absorbed 
in  his  devotion  to  it,  and  every  sacrifice  appeared  light 
whicli  could  promote  its  interests.  His  piety,  which  was 
deep  and  sterling,  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  excellencies 
of  his  character.  The  historian  of  the  Baptist  Mission 
has  justly  remarked  that  "  no  journals  display  a  more  pro- 
foutid  piety,  a  sympathy  of  the  noblest  kind  with  the 
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condition  of  the  heathen,  and  a  paramount  soli- 
for  the  glory  of  God."  The  incessant  study  of  the 
it  puritan  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  seemed 
we  given  a  cast  of  puritan  devotedness  to  his  character, 
was  distinguished  by  his  liberality  of  feeling  towards 
other  denominations,  and  by  the  total  absence  of 
itry  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow  Christians.  He 
possessed  great  powers  of  argumentation,  and  he  swayed 
,the  judgment  of  otliers  as  raucli  by  his  rea-soning  as  by  his 
,^ergy.  Few  men  have  ever  exhibited  such  extraordinary 
power  of  memory.  At  the  distance  of  twenty  years  he 
could  recount  with  ease  the  minute  details  of  a  long  series 
of  events.  At  lite  same  time,  his  firmness  wjis  apt  some- 
times to  degenerate  into  obstinacy.  From  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  Ins  mind,  he  seldom  went  straightforward 
to  an  object,  hut  took  a  wary  and  circuitous  course  Uti 
remove  the  difficulties  in  his  way.  Hence  he  was  often  ' 
charged  with  pursuing  a  tortuous  and  designing  policy. 
His  opponents,  when  unable  to  bend  him  to  their  own 
purposes,  accused  him  of  an  inordinate  love  of  power,  but 
it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  continued  in  cordial 
co-operation  with  such  men  as  Dr.  Carey  and  Mr.  Ward 
without  deference  to  their  opinions.  M'hatever  appear- 
ance of  domination  his  energy  might  present,  there  was 
no  attachment  to  personal  interests.  He  died,  like  his  col- 
leagues, in  graceful  poverty,  after  having  devoted  a  sum 
little  short  of  forty  thousand  pounds  to  the  mission,  and 
that  not  in  one  ostentatious  sum,  but  through  a  life  of 
privations.  In  a  private  letter  written  a  few  years  before 
his  deatli,  he  said,  "God  has  made  my  wife  and  me  the 
humble  instruments  in  his  hands  of  contributing  thirty 
thousand  pounds  to  His  cause,  and  how  much  happier  I  feel 
than  as  though  I  had  this  sum  in  the  fimds  or  in  landed  pro- 
perly, I  cannot  tell.  I  have  never  had  a  misgiving  thought 
for  having  done  it,  though  I  have  two  sons  unprovided  for." 
While  in  England  Ins  constitution  was  feeble  in  the  ex- 
treineiaod  Huntington,  tlieonce  celebrated  preacher,  whom 
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ho  visiti\i  Wfore  hisembarkation,  exclaimed,  on  heaiingof 
his  i1osi:;n,  *'  You  go  out  to  India,  who  look  as  thoi^ 
\ou  had  Invn  kept  by  the  parish  I"  But  he  detennined 
to  inure  himself  to  the  climate  by  unreserved  exposurei 
and  he  s\H>n  obtained  an  iron  constitution.  His  stature 
was  aln^ut  five  teet  nine  inches,  his  countenance  singularly 
expressive  ot^high  intellect  and  stem  decision.  Of  twelve 
children  only  six  survived  infancy.  The  eldest  has  been 
s|Mred  to  compile  this  record  of  his  labours  and  his  virtues; 
tlie  seciMid  emlxirked  in  the  law  as  a  solicitor,  and  failed; 
the  youngest  went  the  western  circuit  in  England,  and  may 
Mill  Ih^  in  the  remembrance  of  his  l)ar  associates  for  his 
humour  and  his  memory.  The  eldest  daughter  was 
married  to  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service; 
the  second  to  Or.  Voigt,  the  medical  officer  at  Serampore, 
in  the  tirst  instance,  and  subsequently  to  Dr.  Brandis,  at 
present  superintendent  of  forests  in  British  Burmah ;  the 
youngest  is  Ladv  llavelock. 

The   Seram|H>re    Mission,   of  which    the   last  of  the 
founilers  was  now  laid  in  his  grave,  may  be  said  to  belong 

to  the  heroic  age  of  missions,  and  the  interest 
H r..,.,srr\i,-    wlneli   IS  attached  to  it,  will  continue  to  in- 

crease  with  the  future  triumphs  of  Christian 
truth  in  Iiulia.  At  the  period  when  it  was  established, 
the  public  authorities,  both  ui  India  and  England,  were 
opi^osed,  on  political  grounds,  to  every  attempt  to  intro- 
duce religious  or  secular  knowledge  into  the  country.  It 
was  the  zeal,  fortitude,  and  perseverance  of  Dr.  Carey  and 
hi<  two  colleagues  which  were  mainly  instrumental  in 
inducing  higher  and  more  improved  principles  of  policy; 
and  the  objects  which  thev  laboured,  amidst  everv  dis- 
couragement,  to  promote,  are  now  admitted  to  be  the 
objects  for  which  Iiulia  has  been  committed,  in  the  course 
of  Providence,  to  the  guardianship  of  England.  Those 
who  first  moved  in  this  undertaking  have  well  desened 
the  gratitude  of  every  Indian  philanthropist.  The  mission 
was  established  by  three  men  of  humble  lineage,  **  apos- 
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'  as  their  opponents  delighted  to  term  them,  from  th*' 

||  and  the  loom  ;  but  of  sterling  genius.    They  were 

Ight  together  by  unforeseen  circumstances,  and  when 

infant  establishment  was  threatened  with  extinction 

Uieir  own  government,  were  providentially  provided 

h  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  settlement  till  the  storm  had 

1  over.     A  unity  of  object  produced  a  unanimity  of 

jient  which  has  rarely  been  surpassed.     Every  private 

ing  and  every  individual  predilection  was  merged  in 

Iprosecutionof  a  great  public  undertaking,  wliich  they 

pued  with  unabated  energy  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

fcy  were  exactly  fitted  for  mutual  co-operation.     They 

B  all  imbued  with  the  same  large  and  comprehensive 

,  the  same  animation  and  zeal,  and  the  same  pecu- 

f  disinterestedness.     Their  united  energies  were  con- 

ated  to  the  .service  of  religion,  for  the  promotion  of 

|ch  they  were  enabled,  by  severe  and  protracted  labours, 

lontribule  a  sum,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  nii.ssion,  was 

I  to  amount  to  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
&fter  the  hostility  of  government  had  been  subdued,  the 
»8ition  of  the  society  commenced,  and  the  missionaries 
I  another  succession  of  difficulties  to  encounter.  It 
B  idle  to  affirm,  that  in  that  prolonged  controversy  they 
feys  acted  or  wrote  without  falling  into  errors ;  but  a 
Me  of  devotednes.s  to  a  noble  cause  will,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  candid,  be  sufficient  to  outweigh  them.  Ujion  the 
main  point,  however,  of  their  ditferences  with  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Bapti.st  Missionary  Society,  it  is  no  pre- 
sumption to  assert  that  they  were  fundamentally  right. 
The  society  was  more  indebted  for  the  popularity  and 
importance  it  attained  to  their  labours,  than  they  were 
indebted  to  the  society  for  any  of  the  advantages  of  their 
position.  They  were  left  to  plan  and  prosecute  and 
support  an  extensive  order  of  operations,  peculiarly  their 
own,  entirely  in  accordance  with  their  own  judgment  and 
from  their  own  means.  From  their  first  settlement  at  Se- 
rampore  they  had  acted  in  a  spirit  of  entire  independence, 


n  th«^^ 
were    '  M 
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and  the  freedom  of  action  to  which  they  had  thus  been 
accustomed  they  were  determined  to  maintain.  On  the 
other  handi  after  the  society  had  been  planted  in  London, 
the  committee  became  anxious  to  bring  them  into  a  state 
of  subordination  to  their  control.  This  object  was  dis- 
tinctly avowed  in  1820,  wlien  Mr.  Ward  first  met  the  com* 
mittee,  the  leading  members  of  which  held  the  doctrine 
that  there  was  a  "  natural  and  necessary  dependence  of  all 
missionary  stations  on  the  parent  society,  the  head  and  the 
members,  the  senders  and  the  sent ;  it  was  implied  in  the 
very  name  missionary."  The  resolution  to  extinguish  the 
independence  of  Serampore  may  have  been  occasionally 
placed  in  abeyance,  when  the  prospect  of  success  appeared 
remote,  but  it  was  never  relinquished.  When  the  mission 
was  at  length  surrendered  to  the  society,  through  the 
exigency  of  circumstances,  the  committee  did  not  hesitate 
to  avow  that  this  was  the  consummation  of  the  object 
they  had  pursued  ten  years  before  in  the  negotiation  with 
Dr.  Marshman,  and  which  he  had  been  censured  for  re- 
sisting. It  was  this  question  of  independence  which  un- 
derlaid the  whole  controversy  between  the  society  and  the 
missionaries.  It  was  the  head  and  front  of  their  offending. 
If  at  any  period  of  these  discussions  they  had  consented  to 
admit  the  supremacy  of  Fen  Court,  and  to  place  all  their 
operations  under  the  control  of  the  committee,  the  dispute 
would  have  immediately  terminated ;  all  their  alleged  de- 
linquencies would  have  vanished,  and  the  same  vigorous 
efforts  would  have  been  made  to  defend  their  charactei*s 
which  were  made  to  asperse  them.  But  no  one  with  the 
generous  feelings  of  an  Englishman  will  fail  to  commend 
the  exhibition  of  that  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  of  freedom 
which  pervaded  the  proceedings  of  the  missionaries,  and 
to  which  our  own  country  is  indebted  for  whatever  is 
deemed  valuable  in  its  institutions. 

The  Serampore  missionaries  never  considered  them- 
selves but  as  the  simple  pioneers  of  Christian  improve- 
ment in  India ;  and  it  is  as  pioneers  that  their  labours  are 
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to  be  estimitletl.  In  the  infancy  of  modern  missions,  it 
fell  to  their  lot  to  lay  down  and  exemplify  tlie  principles 
on  which  lliey  should  be  organised,  and  to  give  a  right 
direction  to  missionary  efforts.  They  were  the  first  to 
enforce  the  necessity  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  all 
the  languages  of  India.  Their  own  translations  were 
necessarily  and  confessedly  imperfect,  but  some  imper- 
fections may  be  forgiven  to  men  who  produced  the  first 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  more  than  thirty  of  the 
orientjil  languages  and  dialects,  and  thus  gave  to  the  work 
of  translation  that  impulse  wliicli  has  never  subsided. 
They  were  the  first  to  insist  on  the  absolute  exclusion  of 
caste  from  the  native  Christian  community  and  church. 
They  established  the  first  native  schools  for  heathen 
children  in  the  north  of  India,  and  organised  the  first 
college  for  the  education  of  native  catecliists  and  itine- 
rants. They  printed  the  first  books  in  the  language  (^ 
Bengal,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  vernacular  library. 
They  were  the  first  to  cultivate  and  improve  that  language 
and  render  it  the  vehicle  of  national  instruction.  They 
published  the  first  native  newspaper  in  India,  and  the 
first  religious  periodical  work.  In  all  the  departments  of 
missionary  labonr  and  intellectual  improvement  they  led 
the  way,  and  it  is  on  the  broad  foundation  which  they 
laid,  that  the  edifice  of  modern  Indian  missions  has  been 
erected. 

To  bring  this  history  of  the  Serampore  mission  to  a 
close,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  one  or  two  supple- 
mental notices.  By  the  articles  of  "reunion,"  pi„.,„„,^rf 
everything  belonging  to  it  was  transferred  to  '•"'■i™'' 
the  Society,  except  its  debts.  They  were  increased  to 
the  extent  of  lOOOf.  by  the  j)rovisinn,  dexterously  made 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Mack  and  Mr.  Leechman,  that  tlie 
Arrangement  should  not  come  into  operation  before  tlie 
beginning  of  the  official  year  in  May.  The  expense  of 
the  stations  for  a  period  of  nearly  five  months  was  thus 
added  to  the  obligations  of  tlie  mission,  which  were  thus 
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swelled  to  more  than  3000/.     Of  this  sum  one  moiety  was 
due  in  England,  the  rest  was  payable  in  India.    Mr.  Mad 
and  Mr.  Leechman,  after  having  signed  the  Articles,  were 
therefore  under  the  necessity  of  traversing  the  country 
to  collect  subscriptions  to  liquidate  the  debt     If  it  had 
been  difficult  to  obtain  support  for  the  Serampore  mission 
while  it  possessed  the  attraction  of  an  animated  and  active 
body,  the  difficulty  was  indefinitely  increased  when  con- 
tributions were  solicited  after  it  had  ceased  to  possess  any 
vital  interest.     By  dint  of  the  most  strenuous  exertions, 
rendered  the  more  irksome  by  the  ungenerous  remarks 
they  had  to  encounter,  they  succeeded  in  raising  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  liquidate  the  home  debt.     The  sums  due  in 
India  fell  on  those  who  had  made  themselves  personally 
responsible  for  them,  and  they  also  were  paid  oiF  by  the 
middle  of  1839f  but  without  any  appeal  to  the  public 
liberality.      The  year  following  the   dissolution  of  the 
mission,  Mr.  Mack  returned  to  India,  and  revived  Dr. 
Marshman's  seminary  for  his  own  support.     Those  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  Serampore  mission  were 
bound  down  by  the  Articles  of  the  7th  of  December, 
1837,  never  to  make  any  attempt  to  raise  subscriptions  for 
missionary  objects  ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  provided 
that  any  station  capable  of  sustaining  its  own  missionary 
operations,  should  be  exempt  from  the  control  of  the  So- 
ciety.    Mr.  Mack  and  his  colleague  claimed  this  privilege 
for  Serampore,  and  provided  for  its  missionary  exertions 
by  congregational  collections  and  individual  contributions. 
In  addition  to  the  superintendence  of  the  college,  they 
undertook  the  oversight  of  the  native  Christian  community, 
and  the  direction  of  the  itinerants  employed  in  and  around 
Serampore  ;  but  only  as  private  individuals. 

Though  the  mission,  now  confined  to  Serampore,  was 
thus  withdrawn  from  public  observation,  and  existed  only 
as  a  matter  of  historical  record,  there  were  many  of  its  old 
and  faithful  adherents  in  England  from  whom  tokens  of 
affectionate  remembrance  were   received   from    time  to 
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lime.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these  communi- 1 
cations  was  a  letter  ti-om  Mr.  Foster  to  Mr.  Marshnian,  I 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  true  index  of  the  feelings  | 
stiti  cherished  regarding  the  extinct  mission. 

•'  It  was  with  regret  that  I  first  heard  of  the  indications,  prema- 
ture as  they  might  perhaps  be  called,  of  the  decline  of  your  father's 
strength  and  life.  Hia  extraordinary  health  through  L-iwrofMr. 
life,  and  the  unfailing  vigour  in  which  I  have  invariably  '''"""■ 
seen  him  while  here,  might  have  seemed  to  promise  a  somewhat 
longer  term  than  that  which  Providence  had  actuallj  appointed 
for  him.  I  easily  fancied  him  maintaining  onward  some  measure 
of  the  same  unsubdued  energy. 

*'  But  we  were  informed,  and  could  easily  believe,  that  the  lose  of 
his  admirable  old  beloved  associate  infliotcd  on  him  a  dcprcseion 
from  which  he  could  not  recover,  causing  him  to  feel  as  if  half  his 
life  and  power  were  gone — withdrawn  to  another  world,  to  which 
he  must  thenceforward  be  looking  with  a  desire  to  follow. 

"  I  have  often  imagined  the  animated  mutual  recognition  and  con- 
gratulations of  the  three  seniors,  in  that  happy  region.  What 
ecstacy  to  find  themselves  all  associated  again,  in  the  triumph  of  9 
final  escape  from  all  evil,  and  of  all  hearing  together,  as  each  had 
separately,  their  Master's  sentence  of  approbation,  "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful,  enter,  as  a  band  still  indissoluble,  into  the  joy  of 
your  Lord."  How  insignificant  will  appear  to  them  now,  in  their 
inviolable  serenity,  all  the  untoward  incidents,  the  offensive  pro- 
ceedings, the  iU  offices,  the  wrongs  which  had  amioyed  and 
harassed  them  during  their  mortal  sojourn.  They  will  look 
back  on  all  tins  aa  only  a  discipline  to  prepare  them  the  more  for  ^h 
the  new  career  of  service  for  which  they  will  have  all  things  auspt-  ^^| 
clous,  and  for  ever.  ^^| 

"My  inveterate  partiality  to  Serampore  made  it  very  unpleosing  ^^ 
to  hear  of  the  great  change  In  the  economy.  In  passing  over  to 
the  Society,  it  has  strangely  lost  in  the  minds  of  us,  the  old  and 
faithful  adherents,  the  interest  which  it  had  under  the  honoured 
name  and  administration  of  Serampore.  But  we,  the  older  portion 
of  us,  arc  fast  falling  back  into  the  order  of  men  of  the  post,  and 
have  lost,  and  are  losing  by  death,  one  and  another  of  those  that 
formed  our  party.  A  new  race  is  coming  on  to  he  the  supporters 
of  the  Indian  mission,  who  ore  very  little  acquainted  with  the 
mattcra  of  this  controversy,  and  will  never  take  any  trouble  of    ^^ 
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iaqidriBg.  The  offidal  agenqr  of  tlie  Sodety,  I  am  toU.  u  nindi 
dmigad  hj  the  introdiietkio  of  new  end  yoanger  men,  by  the  n- 
tiiement  or  oooipenitiTe  ineoliTily  of  aome  of  Uie  old  onei,  and  by 
n  Nibndence  or  nutigalion  of  the  walKf  omnau — rather  worn  out 
perfaept,  than  conTerted.  Some  of  them  profeei  greatly  to  hmeat 
thor  former  prooeeffiiigs.* 

After  Mr.  Mack  had  laboured  with  great  seal  and 
aucceaa  in  hia  ministerial  and  pastoral  duties  at  Serampore 

for  a  period  of  more  than  six  yeara»  hia  career 
of  us^lness  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  a  fiital 
attack  of  cholera,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1846.  For 
twenty-three  years  he  devoted  his  splendid  talents  to  the 
diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge  in  India,  and  his  name 
is  honourably  and  indissolubly  associated  with  those  of 
his  great  colleagues  at  Serampore.  One  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England  in  India  remarked, 
at  the  time,  that  there  had  been  but  few  men  at  Seram- 
pore, but  they  had  all  been  giants.  Mr.  Mack  was  the 
last  of  the  giants.  His  loss  was  felt  to  be  irreparable. 
On  his  death,  the  missionary  estaUishment  at  Serampore 
was  voluntarily  transferred  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety, who  appointed  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Denham  to  take 
charge  of  it 

Towards  the  close  of  1845,  the  settlement  of  Serampore 
was  transferred  by  the  King  of  Denmark  to  the  British 
Government,  but  in  conformity  with  the  express  wishes  of 
his  predecessor,  Frederick  the  Sixth,  he  made  it  an  indis- 
pensable condition  that  the  charter  granted  to  the  college 
should  be  fully  acknowledged.  An  article  was  therefore 
inserted  in  the  treaty  of  cession,  confirming  the  charter  in 
every  respect,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  incorporated  with  that 
document  preparatory  to  its  receiving  the  signature  of  the 
public  authorities.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1847,  the  widow 
of  Dr.  Marshman  was  removed  by  death,  at  Serampore, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  She  was  the  last  survivor 
of  tiiose  who  assisted  at  the  formation  of  the  mission  forty- 
seven  years  before,  and  the  sum  which  she  was  enabled  to 
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contribute  personally  to  its  support  fell  little  short  of  the 
contributions  of  her  husband.  She  fully  participated  in 
all  his  feelings  of  devotedness  to  the  missionary  cause, 
and  gave  him  the  most  important  assistance  in  all  his 
plans  of  benevolence.  She  possessed  a  strong  mind  and 
a  sound  judgment,  and  nothing  was  ever  known  to  ruffle 
her  temper.  The  peculiar  amiability  of  her  disposition 
secured  her  the  esteem  of  Dr.  Marshman*s  greatest 
opponents. 

By  the  year  1854  nearly  all  those  members  of  the 
committee  who  had  united  in  declaring  sixteen  years 
before  that  "  the  Society  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  college,"  were  in  their  graves,  and  their  adverse 
feelings  were  buried  with  them.  In  that  year  the  com- 
mittee yielded  to  the  request  made  by  the  council  of 
Serampore  college  to  adopt  that  institution  as  the  mis- 
sionary and  educational  training  school  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society.  The  breach  with  Serampore  was 
thus  finally  healed.  Every  feeling  of  prejudice  against 
that  mission  has  been  completely  extinguished,  and 
throughout  the  denomination  once  so  hostile  to  it,  there 
is  but  one  feeling  of  veneration  for  the  great  men  who 
have  shed  a  lustre  on  its  character,  while  they  contributed 
in  an  unexampled  degree  to  the  spread  of  divine  and 
secular  knowledge  in  India. 


THE    END. 
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time.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these  communi- 
cations was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Foster  to  Mr.  Marshman, 
whicli  may  he  considered  as  the  true  index  of  the  feelings 
still  cherished  regarding  the  extinct  mission. 

"  It  was  with  regret  tbat  I  first  heard  of  the  indications,  proma- 
ture  aa  they  might  pcrhapa  be  called,  of  the  decline  of  your  father's 
strength  and  life.  His  extraordinary  health  through  lyunaiut. 
life,  and  the  unfailing  vigour  in  which  I  have  invariably  '^'"""* 
Been  him  while  here,  miglit  have  seemed  to  promise  a  eomewhnt 
longer  term  than  that  which  Providence  had  actually  iippointed 
for  him.  I  easily  fancied  him  maintaining  onward  some  measure 
of  the  same  unsubdued  energy. 

"  But  wc  were  informed,  and  could  easily  believe,  that  the  Iobb  of  ' 
his  admirable  old  beloved  associate  inflicted  on  him  a  depression 
from  which  he  could  not  recover,  causing  him  to  feci  aa  if  lialf  hU 
life  and  power  were  gone —  withdrawn  to  another  world,  to  which 
he  must  thenceforward  be  looking  with  a  desire  to  follow. 

"  I  have  often  imagined  the  animated  mutual  recognition  and  con- 
gratulations of  the  three  seniors,  in  that  happy  r^ion.  ^Vhat 
ecstacy  to  find  themselves  all  associated  again,  in  the  triumph  of  a 
final  escape  from  all  evil,  and  of  all  bearing  together,  aa  each  had 
aejiarately,  their  Master's  sentence  of  approbation,  "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful,  enter,  aa  a  hand  still  indissoluble,  into  the  joy  of 
your  Lord."  How  insignificant  will  appear  to  them  now,  in  their 
inviolable  eerenity,  all  the  untoward  incidents,  the  utfcnsive  pro- 
ceedings, the  ill  offices,  the  wrongs  which  had  annoyed  and 
harassed  them  during  their  mortal  sojourn.  Tliey  will  look 
bock  on  nil  this  ae  only  a  discipline  to  prepare  them  the  more  for 
the  new  career  of  service  for  which  they  will  have  all  things  auspi' 
ciuus,  and  for  ever. 

"  My  inveterate  partiality  to  Serampore  made  it  very  unplcasing 
to  hear  of  the  great  change  in  the  economy.  In  passing  over  to 
the  Society,  it  has  strangely  lost  in  the  minds  of  us,  the  old  and 
faithful  adherents,  the  interest  which  it  had  under  the  honoured 
name  and  adminietmtion  of  Serampore.  But  lot*,  the  older  portion 
of  us,  are  fast  falling  back  into  the  order  of  men  of  the  post,  and 
have  lost,  and  are  losing  by  death,  one  and  another  of  those  tliat 
formed  our  party.  A  new  race  is  coming  on  to  be  the  supporters 
of  the  Indian  mission,  who  are  very  little  acquainted  with  the 
matters  of  this  controversy,  and  will  never  take  any  trouble  of  ^ 
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lime.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these  communi- 
cations was  a  letter  trom  Mr.  Foster  to  Mr.  Marshman, 
which  may  be  consitlered  as  the  true  index  of  the  feelings 
still  cherished  regarding  the  extinct  mission. 

"It  was  with  regret  that  I  firat  heaitl  of  the  indications,  prema- 
ture 08  they  alight  pciliaps  be  called,  of  tlie  decline  of  your  father'a 
etrcngth  and  life.  His  extraordinary  health  through  irf,i„o(Mf. 
life,  and  tlie  unfailing  vigour  in  which  I  have  invariably  •""'"■ 
seen  bim  while  here,  might  have  fiecmwi  to  promise  a  eomewhai  - 
longer  term  than  that  which  Providence  had  actuiilly  appointed 
for  hinn.  I  easily  fancied  him  maintmning  onward  some  meoaiire 
of  the  same  unaubducd  enei^. 

"  But  we  were  informed,  and  could  easily  believe,  that  the  loss  of 
his  admirable  old  beloved  associate  inflicted  on  him  a  depression 
from  which  he  could  not  recover,  causing  him  to  feel  as  if  half  his 
life  and  power  were  gone  —  withdrawn  to  another  world,  to  which 
lie  muat  thenceforward  be  looking  with  a  desire  to  follow. 

"  I  have  often  imagined  the  animated  mutual  recognition  and  con- 
gratulations of  the  three  seniors,  in  that  happy  region.  What 
ecatacy  to  find  themselves  nil  associated  again,  in  the  triumph  of  a 
6nal  escape  from  all  evil,  aud  of  all  hearing  together,  as  each  had 
sejmmtely,  their  Master's  sentence  of  approbation,  "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful,  enter,  as  a  band  still  indissoluble,  into  tlie  joy  of 
your  Lord."  How  insignificant  will  appear  to  them  now,  in  their 
inviolable  serenity,  all  tlie  untoward  incidents,  the  offensive  pro- 
ceedings, the  ill  offices,  the  wrongs  which  had  annoyed  and 
harassed  them  during  their  mortal  sojourn.  They  will  look 
Lack  on  all  tliis  as  only  a  discipline  to  prepare  them  the  more  for 
t)io  new  career  of  service  for  which  they  will  have  all  things  auspi- 
cious, and  for  ever. 

"  My  inveterate  partiality  to  Serampore  made  it  very  unpleasing 
to  hear  of  the  great  change  in  the  economy.  In  jmssing  over  to 
the  Society,  it  has  strangely  lost  in  the  minds  of  us,  the  old  and 
faithful  adherents,  the  interest  which  it  had  under  the  honoured 
name  and  administration  of  Serampore.  But  wt,  the  older  portion 
of  us,  are  fast  falling  hack  into  the  order  of  men  of  the  past,  and 
have  lost,  and  are  losing  by  death,  one  and  another  of  those  that 
formed  our  party.  A  new  race  is  coming  on  to  be  the  supporters 
of  the  Indian  mission,  who  are  very  little  acquainted  with  the 
matters  of  this  controversy,  and  will  never  take  any  trouble  of 


